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NOTZCE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The shipwreck" anti " Poetic Pieces by /. B. L.” de- 
clined with many acknowledgements. * 

and X. y. /... would oblige us by corotnunicating either 
their own names or that of a responsible friend, confidence, 
if so desired, n jll he strictly resp^ed. 

Devoid, as we neee-sarily are, of the means of reference on 
many subjects, the reasons are obvious which oblige us to 
decline anonymous contribilltions. 

We shall return all the communications, of which we have 
not been able to avail ourselves, within the month, to those 
who have favored us with them. 
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LINTA'S DBEAM. 


f A slightly German Talc,) 

Linta, — a maidcMi, sibfor, and }>etrotlied, — ^had been 

doomed, in the ftiry of war, to see all that was dear to her, 
two brothers and lier lo\t»r, >iiateht'd away. E.isy is it for a 
man, in the fiery tiiiiinit of the senses and faculties, and ia 
the enj^rob^iiij^ into\iratiun of p ission,toenilurc wouinU often- 
times not felt till aflerward^, or to jierisli in the general de* 
striietion. But the mot iier i^iiu stays hehind at home, and 
the sister, and the swoot-heart, coinpellefl to expose them- 
selves, with gla/ed e>e^ and ngi<! Iilnb^, to the arrows of mis- 
fortune. and lioping without hope; much the more griev- 
ously, in ev(*ry war, unseen and uiihefriendeil, do these bleed. 
When approaching (I<*ath, with its \ iclory-and-pow'der wains^ 
pass's before their window^; when the tielJ-miwic of the foe 
peals triumphantly heluiv thmii ; when the weapons which 
are de^tiie'd tolran''li\ the 1 o\4mI one’s breast, hnrnislied, gleam 
into moist eves; and when, at IunI, one peal of hostile thun- 
der meets anotlnT; — there is no far-otf heart, more happy 
than is that which fecN not. Tlien, from the iield of .slaughter, 
pas-^cs every hnilet, that fails the beloved heart, throngii that 
which lov<‘>. ; and the interim is simply one uninterniitted 
torture, whicli no v ictory assuages, hut rat her enhances. Then 
does ea(di seah»d de-^jialcli, hhiod-stained, as it were, enshrine 
only nameless death. Yet, shouM she that loves throw' aside 
the desjiatches, still, do her night-visions rccal them, — false, 
or true, but for the most part hlooily. • 

Night-tidings of such sort did I^inla receive earlier than 
tidings by day. Each dream blotted out a joy from her 
heart. I'lirec’ gloomy predictions jiassed, and then came a 
fulfilment. Her elder brother was dead, though not killed. 
But her sorrow left her two hojies. Soon, however, was one 
of t)fem extingubhed. Her younger brotlicr, the companion 
in arms of her lover, liad fallen on tlie field of battle, — ^the 
real seed-plot of death,— on which seldom is. more ean^ 
than a meagre sighing peace. 
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Now did the tirice-stricken heart ehut within itself the 
blood of its wounds, and ilistil it to deadly poison. ** The 
third, too, is dead,’' said .'•ho : “ yes, nightly he dies before me. 
All good things siiul all bad, as runs the proverb, go by 
threes. • Fi*eiizy siiatchoil her into its whirlpool, down among 
its fury -masks. Would tluiL tliei'o were an art to discover, 
for anguished lift', a roso-oolonivd (lellriuin ! Why, — when 
reality has cankered all onr blt'^'?.iiig', — mn-t dreams light up 
above us a nild ouiHaining northe*'n-ljg!ii. and the M^usa's 
head of matlno-s petriry our wound's ! 

Now, Liiitii’s madnO'^'S \\a«, in tl)!*;, peonliar, that, though 
when awake ^he waiulered .-ihuiit iiiiv.unletdy quiet and lan- 
guid, yet when once aixorhod in tlroaiuing,— -it-elf* a daily de- 
Iiriunu — it wa> at onoo increased. Jler grociH, lior lament- 
ing?, the contortions of* iter features in ^leo|>, indit'ated dis- 
tinctly what ghastly foriiK, one dwsoK nin into anotlier, did her 
dreams reflet-t from out tlio iiood'« w liici) so deeply over- 
spread her life. Like the niiiht-\io]et, it was her wont to 
awake at sunset, whether slie had slept nincli or little. The 
night she would '=-[>end in rejieatini:^ tt» others, or to herself, 
her hideous poetic dreams. L’nfortunatc'ly, her dreams at 
that linn? projeeteil their shadow’s far itito life ; and she Indield 
at one time her lovA*, ami again lu'r hmtlu'rs, stamling before 
her. Partictilarly was slio t(»niiented and perplexed liecanse 
she was unable to give the third of iluj victims, licr bride- 
groom, the litting tribute of her tears. J’or hours tog(*tlier 
she would gaze, before the mirror, at her parched eyes, in 
the hope of a single refreshing iIroj». Ofion flid she c^xclaim 
in sleep, ‘‘ But one tear, O <»otl ! (iive but this to my eye, 
and then may it wither. Ah ! in trutli, 1 luive wept but 
twice.” 

But fate had sweeter tears for her in store ; for her be- 
loved Alexander returned, bloomiiejf, from tlie volcanic hearth 
of war. He longed to restore and devote to his mistress the 
booty of his life. But how should he certify himself to her 
distempered vision, to which he had so often before been 
presented as a mere counterfeit ? She may indeed, said her 
mother, shriek out, at the sight of him, “ 1 see my lover and 
one brother: where, then, is the third?” The mother ad- 
duced, as in point, the terrible story of the mad w’oman who 
incessantly saw her lost friend, as onc» retiirned from tlie dead, 
sitting at tal>le : suddenly she exclaimed, “ there are Jjs'O,” 
and fell dead, as the real image of her fnend was brought 
. Itefore her ejtes. “ But,” said the lover, one has to ran 
even in peace. Her dreams most be changed. And 
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how? By music, which she once loved so well. Let her 
awake under the most favouriihle circunjstances. I will con- 
trive all. I will thus stand b<*fbre her, liand in hand with 
our dear mother. Hitherto the unfortunate has been left to 
sleep and dream at her will. A truce now to eefemony. 
By Heaven, I underhland lier/* 

The mother a<*<jiii<»N(*ed in t»iis gentle proposal. Some 
hours before sunset Linta foil a«*Ieoj>. She was carried into 
a room which the evening sky could fill with all its roses. 
In three room's, o]> 0 !iiiii; one into another, tlui tones of fiutes 
and harps, and a choriH^f voi<‘os, were so tlisjH>sed that they 
seemed to echo eaeii otlun* in the di lance. The enchant- 
ment was not to l>e inttuTiipUHl ; lor iau>ic most easily dis- 
solves, in iN purt 5 i and hallowed infinity, the infinity of our 
griefs; and melody has, from of old, Mjl)diiod tliose ravenous 
monsteii^ iiisanity ami melancholy. I'lie bod-room was bes- 
trow'n with flowers, I)nttoruips were made to flutter around, 
and the notes <)l‘ nigltt inhales witiionl blended tliew jubilee of 
love witli the liuman Iiarimun within. Only the mirrors 
were removtM], as being the b.ickgronml ami recrptacle of 
fanciful a|>pearances. It was Alexander’s p{(r|)o.‘-e. at biineet, 
as soon as Linta’s manner and speech sluo\ed her soul to be 
more calm, to take* ber mother by the b.nal, as an earnest of 
reality, ft) steji ibrlii before her, and to ileckire that he still 
lived and loved. 

When the m ii(len^s})eee]dess yet U'hmiiig, hoard tlie first 
tones, ^he npjjoared to wifh both hand-', either these 

or the ohjects of w Inch she was dreniiung. .V cloud over- 
spread her pale learles't fi*a!nres. Ojie pang after anoth or 
graved its furrow in Ijjt (l(*!jca^e l)e;iuty, and ravaged the 
lilies of le'r ct>nnteii:iTiee. At one time she sai»I, Happy 
me, that I w<*e}»,” aii i lo!icIi<*d her eye. Bnl there was no 
tear there. Only tloMnotlier rei 1 the lo\or wept. At last, 
however, she cii<*d out, “ O -.iv ilr.it to me again, Ale.xander. 
Heal, IkmI, wonml *1 d nen i».'oke the luird lowering 

elouils inti) -oft warm r.iln. and tear', "tn^amed down Iier face. 
But shiMlid not inovt* lu*r hand io w ioe them away. She 
then sang, “ Could T but .'-tand oiuliigh and join \oiir song^;*' 
nor (lid she know tliat she wa< -inging. 

When, at length, the .sun sank down, slje opened her eyes 
and said, though her liaml was ch)',ed, “ Ale.xander, I hold 
thyjiaml in mine.’^ He advanced ([iiickly towards her, and 
grasped her hand in his ow n. ir<*r mother took the other, on 
which he said, “ Belmhl thy friend and thy mother, my 
beloved I" She stared out into the evening red, and then 
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upon the fig^uie 3 before her. She listened to the flutes, she 
poured forth a Hood of tears, bo^ mingled with smiles, and 
fell upon tlie breast of her lover. ** Is the dream indeed 
accomplished ?” she exclaimed. Again sl»e sank upon her 
n.otlier,^ ^«ying, “ I believe it is indeed accom| lished/' 
Heave*! be thanked’’ responded Alexander, who divined 
the beautiful reality. 

When the first raptures at her recovery were past, she 
recounted her wonderful dream ; but beggf'd that, during 
her recital of it, the music should cease. For she was still 
weak, and the melody atiected her to^ deeply in her waking 
state. 

She proceeded : I'he world of dreams knows neither 
space nor time. So I have felt. 3 ^ut how r I’lirce hell- 
streams wound steeply upwards to tlie sun. And far !>eyond our 
firmament there stood a heaven of black ether, swaneiog with 
fast- anchored worlds, never yet set 111 motion. Tin^ called 
them pre-eternity. It si'cnied ii*, in the gloom, wretched- 
ness and its spectre, ever neaninr, circled around im*. There 
then, rose up our sun, wearing a fury-mask ; and behind 
it peered the first quarter of the moon, like the crest of a 
serpent, Jhre^tly now, upfiew and disported, in the ray of 
morning, ephemeral • winged mortals, and vanishe»d again 
wdien the stars appeared. 1 beheld before me t)\e ))ortal of 
eternity. A beauteous youth, vhtiin involuntarily ! loved 
from afar, advanced to it. Tlie ke\^ of the gat (5 were 
brought to him. Forthuitb be vas lesolved into dust, and 
his .spirit entered eternity. Next came \eritabie great Heath, 
mounted on the V ings of four tiny speckled builerHie^, an- 
nouncing that lie was bent on his clej>hant-lmnt after worlds. 
Like fruits he Hung down .sun after sun; and their planets, 
in ins course, were turned toa.slies. 

Then, of a >uddeii, follow ed my brothers. ’J’liey did not 
salute me ; but one of them said very gravely, “Dosttliou 
hear nothing.^” And I beard from out the earth, — which 
was a grave-yard filled with b(»ings buried yet alive, — con- 
fused murmurs and mingled groans of men entombed but 
still breathing. And rougd ftboiit the moniitain-tops stood 
countless dwarfs, laughing loudly at every thing, and dancing 
gaily together. “ Look behind thee,” at last; said my younger 
brother, in anger. Behind me stood multitudinous phantoms, 
apd pledged me in sepulchral urns. Mo power of utterance 
'had they, awaiting the «jreat reign of ruin, when they ^ere 
write articulately their thoughts with their tongues. Be 
ifween the soft shadows there swifily glided the form of a tall 
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youth, but quite concealed by a veil, e^en to his hands and 
feet. In his hands he held a book. What time is it, friends?*' 

[ the figure in a sweet voice, — “ my brothers.” . . 

** All bUJidiiii's hu\e gone lack Winds, and point to zero,’* 
shouted a sprig litl y dwarf from a distant mountain. ** It is 
not tiine,^’ returned the figure, and the dwarf fell iieadlong 
from the peak. 

“ Thou poor l>eart.” said the figure, then to me, in a voice 
like a lute : thou hast now a grievous dream ; but here 
have 1 the dream-book. Dreams ever iiidiciite their contra- 
ries. Pray God tor the wor^t, and it shall be well with thee 
when thou sliall awako.’^ “ Alas, ala-, surely I know thee,*’ 
1 exclaimed. “ Sjieak no names,” stricily enjoined the figure; 
“else all Nvill awake, espeeiaily the Devil. ” The phantoms 
seemed to dissolve away, and afar off my brothers made as 
if to stride towards eadi other over the summits of the rocks; 
but the\ could make no juugre^.s, and only slij)})ed backwards. 
The dwarfs wore iin)sil\ crudie I. The "figure and 1 waded 
more and more lieuNiij. immensity or nothing embraced 
and pervaded my Jiie. 1 sobbed wdili o])}»re-sed respiration, 
which ever returned to find niy heart still swelling. “I hear 
at last tlie ill-boding Alpine born ; but thou dost not as yet ; 
excellently well ihvained alter the dreipn-book !” said the fi- 
gure; and its veil trained longer and w ider around it. !New- 
born children, with wreatlis of jioAious flowers, lay on the 
road. “ O most promising !” said llie figure. In a garden, 
children were ])la>ing on wind-iusiruiiieiits, and gra} -haired 
men were made to dance e\en into their graves, till nothing 
but their shaking heads was \i-dble. J'inalJy, corrujitioii, as 
best it could, whirled aw ay in dust. “ ^ cry w ell,” said the 
figure of the >outh to me : “ oiiI\ thou dost not weep as much 
as I could wi-h. Submit tbvself more to llie dream-book. 
Another thing, and a more perilous, would be tears of joy.*' 
After ibis we eiicouutereu, in a \ alley, tw'o tyrants, crowned 
with points of dagger-, l)ing stretched along on the two walls 
of the rocks, counselling togetlun* like friends. But each 
word they uttered wa- transformed into a Jiving creature, ami 
rushed down, now a wolf, now a tiger, iiow' a toad, and now 
a vulture. Tliese monsters were rej)osing on two transparent 
bills, from which hurst veins of gold and silver ; and from 
one of them Howled blooJ, and from the other fimved tears. 
At last the two tyrants shook hands, but with hands that 
^ere only strange stumps. One of them was white like a 
white negro, and the other was black like a blue-dyer. Then 
the youth hurried me from the mountain-pass, saying ** There 
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it ih.** And 1 beheld a black stage-curtain, hanging down 
from heaven to earth ; and on it wu'^ ingenioiiHly depicted a 
hell. Around it eagerly lluUored storm-butterflies, urgently 
pressing for admittance. 

I too then lieard tlie ill-omened Alpine bora; and the 
curtain \fas rolled up to heaven. 

Upon a pl.iin, iinnioasiirable by the eve, stood two armies 
in battle-array, "ilently facing one iuu/tlu*r ;*and they were 
made up of cri|»ple^ ])elonuing to victurioii'* Hju.idrons of the 
earth now returnino: to their homes. Tliey >\<‘re all of them 
men with one arm, one e\e and gapiiu i; And ihrough a 

thousand woumU in tile I jdani ' sau the st.irs twinkling. 
And now beuaii a silont b'ltle with air-i*iin-. Xo stcaiul tell 
upon the car ; lim lijine after ti.:nre fell pn>Mrate, and each 
clo'^ed it-^ ow'u e}e- with i(s own hand. From o \t a h>\ely 
brilliant cloud rei ‘hed an arm. as if to iirolf n* succour ; hut 
it was thrice broken, an 1 droup »<! l)lo«>d The st.ir-fleck .1 
were white sjjots in tie* eon-t d! iTion of th ‘ eeh -u d tiixer ; and 
high above the sun stoo<l, motioniesH, tie* wfiem hasilUk, be- 
hind the veil of Ims All lo »kel up wi-ttiill , as thi*\ breath- 
ed their List hre ith, v«]u*n he i *\'*aled him -‘It and ira/ed on 
the world. Then, to m\ 1 'inw, the |)nmt‘v >it m, wl»o wa^ 
deaf and speechless, sUlkeil leb'o me, iiue i u fr'^ihlful 
shrieks of tlie dumb. \Vi<li hi*^ wi]<l con «►/,. >n^ he racked 
himself ill vain toaimonuM* t > m » woes in ' i «)>ie 'I'o m ike 
his meanings e\idenr he momently be<‘koned uj> to tin* basi- 
lisk. At last, Ms I <lid not v.]n»II\ do pair, In* L,ru''{>ed, with 
his claw, which e\ er\ in tint Iengthein'<l, at the \elJj»d dra- 
gon, a? if to -n iteli the \e.I from befnv h.s all destructive 
eyes. 

“ Xow, Tihifa, art th‘m n dec’ne 1 : awake said tlie youth, 
And I dreamt that I a soke. In iin fa ne'e I w .iking-state 
Im still slo J I me. but un\< I’e^l. I laid b *fore di cerued 

wlio be was. \Vi* t >0(1 up >?i a cr v-t.il j I >' i, wide li rock- 
eJ on a 5<*a of suf, tuup^ .is if t>n '*.iv(*s ; .md iwo liugi* but- 
terfl\-wiiiL»s wen; e .peiiiled for -aiU; and the tone^ of flutes 
breathed out to ii-fnuii th** flower-beils. 

“Is it I tli.it am aii*(*, or is it thoii th it art adcod I. 
“ Both of u>,"iepliel t!j » youth: “ heil, h^il, wounded ‘'Oiil !’* 
“ O, s ly it .ii>ai*) an J >er again,’’ I exclaimed. He did so; 
but his Vt»lc(* pliiiiied me iiit«> a sweet dec,) sen a* of extinc- 
twn,— a ‘•eiiNC ever i»row ini* sw<»eter and de(*]jer. His tones 
dbfc d iny e 3 0 s; but T ‘.ev him ihrougli my eye-lids. 1 
Hpened them, but biiffii^ed with tears of joy; and through 
lese I beheld him ag.iin. 1 hrushed tliem away. His glance 
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was to me like a kiss. The lieavens over-liead were bestar- 
red with white pearls. The Gemini shiininered with ever 
clearer and intenser my, and at la^^t beamed upon me with 
their four familiar brother-oye'^. And before the moon float- 
e<i on a white aurora. Wo flew, wo glided ])etween Inlands, 
and I sang in our flight : “ Had I a ihou'^and heart®, a thou- 
san<l lives, to but one heart, to but one file would I devote 
them all.” Amfthe youth gazed on me, and said, “Could I 
but take thy hand now ! Hut on tlio soa titis i'; forbidden us. 
Wait till wo roach the laud/’ We ^ped now bet\^een the 
Paratlise Hlo'i. On one of them hloomofl ro^os, which wwe 
keeping the juhiloe of tliolr ro^o-foa-l, sacrificing* tlie thorns. 
On anotiier of tho-e i«.lands vmg nightingales, j>erched on 
flute-formed branclu*^ ; and the flute< <i)undod of thera.-elves, 
and OMgle^ fanii<*<l diliM(intly upon lutCN with their wu’iigs. On 
yet another ofthe>e i^laiuK reigned flo\Aors; and cliildren led 
in may-flower'', and maithms led in lilies. One island was 
filled with "igh*- of jov, — and it on, of it<elf, before us. 

And after it heaved loi»g \^hite wav**'' of ro-e^ in its wake, and 
red wjues ebh(‘d to nuH't tliein. And at la^t it ^tood, as if 
overarchotl hkt* a bouer of ro^es, in tin' midst of tlie s<?a. 

When we liad passed a jiromontorv co\ered with eternal 
snow, siuhleidy a many hued s])arkli3ig dew fell upon the 
outspread heavens. 

“And ^^here is their sun?’’ asked T, “In the heart,” 
said th(» youth, “is tlie primeval sun. Observe how* at night 
the primeval sun-flowtns turn ti>wards thy heart.” And the 
forget-me-not upon hi" breast im»ved in kei'plng with the 
beating" of my iiearl. 

“ O, bow niy own flowers tremble in symjialby !” observ- 
ed the youth. *• Why, then, doe.s thy heart tremble so ?” 

“ It trembles,” I replied, “ only like a chord, which vi- 
brates invi"ibly but to "ound tbe long<u’ tlie more perfectly, 
when toucliod by the hand of harmony.” At this, the 
youtli looked strangely on me, l>ut heanlifully ; and a tear 
stole fn»in his eye. Tt fell not, however, Jluit rose to the 
heavens, anil "weiled, and hung suspended as a little silver 
cloud in the empyrean. What then did 1 see aloft? The 
clouds, one and all, rose uj) on the horizon, as if human 
forms, and stood, like white brides, on the heavens ; and, as 
it were, like Moinnon-figures sang down to earth. And 
they were illumined witli rosy light, and they solaced thj^ 
anxious heart. “ O, could 1 stand on high, and sin^ with 
you ; and, with the other clouds, sunny and dewy, dissolve 
away.” Thus I cried. “ Not so, Linta,” said the youth; 
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rather behold, yontfer, that stretching shore of verdure. 
There may I presume to touch thy hand.” At the moment, 
from the stretching shore a lark dew towards as, and, though 
in tlie everlasting azure, carolled its old song of earth. Now 
vanished the heavens and the islands. And the lark sang of 
our spring-times goiie-hy, and of those to come ; and the 
heart glowed in the life of home, and the earliest joys came 
back again. * 

And on the shore, as here the lark flew, showered down 
the aroma of flowers ; and in the distance rose a rainbow 
wdth ever-qr.ickoning rapidity ; and below it stood the image 
of a divine countenance, as if beneath a triumphal arch. 
“ Seest thou not,” said the youth, “ the expanding ])liimnge 
of the birds of paradise, and bow it darts forth luiiuniing- 
bircU like sparks of fire ? Plunge, after me, into the sea of 
rose-oil, and ha>ten to tlie shore, ere the bright-rising splen- 
dour of the earth-bird shall blind us.” 

And I plunged after him, and we swam ; and my tears of 
joy glided, glittering after me, in the rose-oil. As we as- 
cended tlie bank, the rainbow stood there, like a round sun, 
covering half of the lioavens. Radiance on radiance, encir- 
cled the youth. But he took my hand, and I awoke. 
Tlien took lie my haml. 
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I have dined in all the principal stations in India, in 
Ceylon and the Mauritius, and know something regarding 
that most delightful of nieak, a good dinner. 1 am i^atural- 
ly averse to solitude, and very much disposed to eat my din- 
ner at another man’s expense rather than at inv own. I am 
therefore a regular diner-out by profession, and willing to at- 
tend all parties at which the dinner may be good and the 
company pleasant. But be it known to all whom it may 
concern, that I hate a large dinner : I detest a long table : 1 
abominate a roast saddle of mutton with fat upon it six inches 
ill depth, atone end of the mahogany and a boiled Turkey, 
not stuffed with trufles, and blown out by artificial means to 
the size of an ostrich at the other end. I like small parties, 
a round table, one joint and a few made-dishes. My desires 
are very moderate, and any enquiries regarding my respec- 
tability had better be made of the Editor of Ledlies 
cellany who knows me and the sort of dinners which I fancy. 
I can drink Champagne with those who pay for it, but I pre- 
fer sparkling Moselle. In winter, my favorite is Burgundy 
after, and wdiite Hermitage, during dinner. 

But 1 hate large dinners, and as I expect to be entertained 
by the people of Agra during a contemplated visit there, I 
think it right to inform the residents of that station of my 
likes and dislikes in order that I may escape a similar disaster 
to that which happened to me on a late occasion, when I was 
victimized at one of the chief stations in Upper India, in which 
the introduction of the ** biirra khana*’ system is a cruel ab- 
surdity. 

On a late occa.sion then, I received the following simple 
and unpretending note from my valued friend Mrs. Jones, 
wife of old Jones the Collector of — . 

My dear Mr. Rochfort. Will you be good enough to join our 
family partv at dinner on Wednesday evening next at J past 7 
o’clock. VVe shall only have a few friends, as J know you 
dislike large parties, and you will meet that truly Christian 
and accomplished man the Bishop of the Andaman Isles, 
who is making a tour through Upper India for the purpose 
of collecting subscriptions to enable him to erect a splendid 
Cathedral in his diocese. Believe me, my dear Mr. Rochfort, 

Very truly, yours, 

Emma Jones. 

Saturday afternoon 
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Now I didn’t care particularly to see the Bishop of the 
Andaman Isles, nor did I wonder at his Lordship’s being in 
Upper India instead of his own diocese. The Bishop was 
probably sick and touring for his health; and 1 also was 
aware that Bishops from all parts of the world are occasion- 
ally found in any other place but that to which they are 
supposed to have gone. But let this pass. 1 resolved to 
be present on the occasion and to enjoy a good dinner with 
Mrs. Jones. She is a very plea^^ant creature and pretty to 
boot. Jones is rather a bore and very formal. 1 knew Mrs. 
Jones was fond of display, but in the present instcance, the 
extreme simplicity of her note deceived me. 1 was lulled 
into confidence and in spite of my wea<el-like nature was 
caught fast asleep. The man who does one foolish thing 
will do another. Thus instead of taking my usual precau- 
tion of going to the house half an hour after the prescribed 
dinner hour, I went punctually to the time specified in the 
note of La Belle Jones. I didn’t wish to keep the Bishop of 
the Andaman Isles waiting, more so perhaps, because I know 
that Anglo Indian ladies reverence their Bishop, and I natu- 
rally supposed that they w’ould extend this reverence to any 
Bishop who wore a silt apron and law'u sleeves. So I went 
at half past 7 p. m.,* sharp, but on entering Jones's drawing 
room, which has brilliantly lighted uj), a sudden suspicion 
fell upon me that I had been deceived, and those feelings of 
indigestion which a large dinner party invariably suggest 
took possession of my soul. The sofas were carefully 
uncovered and formally arranged to receive ladies; and the 
fancy chairs made on the most impossible principle for carry- 
ing out the idea that chairs are made to be sat upon, frow ned 
upon me with a warning look from every rail in their tall 
backs. I was alone in the room. Reason advised instant 
flight and sudden indisposition. But it is in the nature of 
growlers to be weak, so I lingered a while, and whilst in the 
act of making up my mind, mycharminghostess sailed into the 
room, looking so tant and trim that I hadn't the heart to go. 
If any thing can soften a growler quicker than another, it un- 
doubtedly is a pretty woman. Fool that I was ; though well 
aware that a woman’s face is one of the four stumbling 
blocks in life which a man should avoid, I remained, and 
tried to feel happy, whilst basking in the light of my compa- 
nion’s eyes, and the certainty that Jones would be sure to have 
bis dinner well cooked and the wine cold. I reasoned thuJphi- 
Josophically in my struggles with conscience, saying to myself 
You still retain the profit, and be sure 
c Long as it lasts, this anguish shall endure. 
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The room began to fill fast. I counted 20 fresh people 
before it was J to 8, By that hour at least thirty people were 
assembled, and my fate was sealed. Bvery body having aim- 
ed to do honor to one individual, and tliut eminent person 
not having as yet made his appearance, I began to think that 
the Lord Bishop of the Andaiiiuii Isles would not be forth- 
coming, when 1 was agreeably deceived by his Lordship’s 
entrance, accompanied by the pilot fish his chaplain. I re- 
marked at once that both liis Lordship and the pilot fish had 
not the slightest acquaintance with any person in the room, 
though it appeared that he had formerly been a chaplain in 
the Company’s Service, from which he was promoted to his 
present high office. It was a curious party altogether. 

I knew most of the people more or less, but there were not 
more than four in the room with whom I should have cared 
to sit an hour, and as to dining wdth them, I should almost 
preferred to liave eaten in company with the man who on a 
recent occasion eat the leg of mutton for a wager. At 
length, about past 8, we sidled into the dinner room after 
the approved fiishion of Indian society, according to rank. 1 
being a bachelor of no rank took in myself, rather pleased 
than otherwise at being able to indulge apart the harrowing 
thoughts of a four-hour session w ith the magnates of the land. 
Thirty of us sat down at a long table, “ crammed close as 
iiiackerel” and half hliuded by the glaring lamps. The table 
was covered w itli riiiinberles> dishes, wdiose odour and steam 
brought on syi immediate heud-ache. At least thirty-five dus- 
ky inhuhitants of Iliad stood behind our backs, whose clean 
exterior habits seemed put on in iiiockerr of those dirtier lia- 
bits in the follow ers of the prophet which are averse to daily 
purification. The punkahs alK)ve us waved funereally, laden 
wdth a poisonous and heated air. During a dead silence, 
half the guests sitting dow'ii and half standing up, the chap- 
lain of the Lord Bishop said grace. I wondered whether 
the chaplain would be bold enough to return thanks after 
dinner, --grace for the miseries w hich I felt wer^ to be endured 
fur at least two hours and a half. At Anglo Indian dinner 
parties the soup is invariably the same, that which is extract- 
ed from the bone of the suffering animal, whose existence is 
devoted to agricultural piir|>os(!s. To be sure, I have seen a 
white soup, a smiling but villainous compound, a soup with a 
painted face which attempts to deceive you by tasting of al- 
monds. Fish too of course there w'as. Hermetically sealed 
salmon, which as a young lady w ith whom I am not perso- 
nally acquainted, but the flower of w hose existence was rear- 
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ed and bloomed solely in this country, remarked, she had 
been given to understand, was in company with sundry her- 
metically sealed provisions and vegetables, a constant dish at 
the table of Her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 1 do not 
envy the feelings of those who love the white curd of the 
freslily-caiight salmon from the Severn or Scotch rivers, nor do 
I wish to listen to the remarks which the market -gardener of 
England might be disposed to make, if informed of any young 
lady’s — still less of the sovereign's preference for hermetically 
sealed fish or vegetables. Tliey are more easily to be 
conceived than imagined, 1 must go on to tell you about the 
dinner which in spite of my hopes to the contrary, was badly 
dressed, in consequence of the absence of Jones* cook on 
leave, and the wine was hot, aye hotter than soda water on 
board the Peninsula and Oriental Steamers when the ice 
falls short, in the neighbourhood of Aden. The dinner in 
fact was as badly dressed as most of the gue<st«:, and the wine 
in point of warmth, contrasted to advantage with the coldness 
of the people who drank it. But what can people expect 
who entertain thirty per*«ons in the hot weather. What is 
simply absurd and reprehensible in the cold, becomes posi- 
tively infamous conduct in the hot season. I caught Jones’s 
eye as he tasted the«first glass of Champagne. 1 fixed him 
and he trembled beneath iny gaze. He knew that I ablior- 
red large dinner parties and had suffered his wile to ask me, 
to entrap me by artful simplicity into my present melan- 
choly situation. That man felt that he had done wTong, 
when I maliciously directed his eyes towards liis wife, whom 
the Lord Bishop of the Andaman Isles had that moment in- 
duced to subscribe five hundred rupees towards his now ca- 
thedral. 

I have already mentioned my detestation of a saddle of mut- 
ton with fat upon it six incfies in depth. It was there ! I 
also saw a turkey poult looking like the son of an ostrich. 
I had on a former occa.siun put Jones up to tho necessity of 
making his servants hand round the side dislies, but I shud- 
dered as eacli was brought to me, for I knew their prevailing 
ingredient was toinata, and they were all cold, afVer that the 
insolent khansaman had brought me a sweet bread, literally 
overwhelmed with tomata sauce, remembrance 1 am happy to 
say, left me. 1 remained of course, but in a hopeless state. 
There were jellies and creams, tarts and plum -puddings, a 
piece of which shot from a pellet bow would break a man’s 
.te at sixty yards, but they passed me and that is all. There 
no conversation. People spoke in whbpers to fheir next 
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neighbours as is the custom at Indian laVge parties, the high- 
est officer in rank engrossed the principal talk such as it was. 
On this occasion the Lord Bishop of the Andaman Isles by 
the help of the pilot fish and one or two others contrived to 
get a hearing on the matter of his cathedral, for the Anda- 
man Isles converts. The people were quiet, but I detected 
a lurking devil within them. I don’t think the Bishop got 
much that night.* 

After nearly three hours of intense suffering, in which the 
growler and all parties shared, the ladies moved aw ay, and the 
wall lamps in compliment began to dicker and crackle, as 
only Indian lamps can do. The sound is peculiar, I have 
never heard it in any other country. It resembles the sound 
which frogs make when pursuing their ordinary avocations. 

The ladies having gone, the gentlemen began to talk shop, 
the clergy collected round the Bishop and an animated dis- 
cussion arose on the value of foreign Bishoprics generally, 
and the prohahility of parliament doing something before 
long on the regulation of church promotion and salaries. The 
civilians set to work at picking holes in regulations, at de- 
niolibhing Bonus Funds, and in dogmatically asserting that 
the revenue system was the best in the known world. The 
military men talked about station parades and young Promo, 
tion. 1 a^ked one man wluit he thought of the commission 
for reporting on the propriety of establishing Military prisons, 
and he referred me to old Jones us Magistrate and Collector 
‘Svho to know all about that sort of thing. He was 

deuced tired and wanted a cheroot.*' So did I, but you can’t 
smoke a cheroot at Jones's. 

I never heard England mentioned ; there w'as not an allu. 
sion to Europe made during the w'hole evening. Any im- 
provement in art, any discovery in science, might as well have 
been preached to the inhabitants of the Andaman Isles as to 
those assembled here. 

At lust we rejoined the ladies. They were sitting together 
in a circle, doing nothing of course, doing nothing from habit, 
but pulling their neighbours to pieces, not with any real wish 
to injure or speak ill of them, but simply from habit ; from 
idleness, if you like. 

Women are sofl, mild, pitiable, flexible but mighty uncha- 
ritable, dont you think so ? 

I was not in bright spirits and rather too willing to rail at 
tfiis world and its contents, so I sat me down, after the fas- 
luon of the place, that is I rather fell upon than took a seat 
neara lady whom I chiefly affected in that part of the world. 
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because she had a ?ood deal to say for herself, a very pretty 
face, a well turned hand and arm, and shall I confess it, 
sometimes a deliciously malicious tongue. I went to her, 
out of pity, for 1 knew that she must feel very miserable in 
such a formal and chilly assembly — solely for pity’s sake 1 
assure you. 

If I did not pity her, I am a villain. 

If I do not love I am a Jew. 

Platonically though. We railed together at large dinners, 
at every body in the room, the Bishop and our liost and hos- 
tess excepted. I am not so sure though that Jones entirely 
escaped. During this pleasantry tea and coifee wore servetl, 
and 1 heard feeble attempts at singing going on, but as the 
piano had been out of tune for six months this was anything 
but successful. The greater part of the gentlemen were 
talking apart and standing up. The greater part of the la- 
dies were sitting down, talking to each other or to some elder- 
ly gentlemen whose official |K)sition gave them a right to be 
talkative. The younger people were collected by the piano, 
where the sounds, to which 1 have alluded, occasionally pro- 
ceeded from the throat indeed of a very pretty girl, (1 don’t 
think I mentioned that, but she was so), I don’t blame her 
for not singing well— «how could she. The dinner had chilled 
her spirits and the heat of the room had made her lanquid. 
I don’t suppose the Bulbul- could sing at all, if lie was sent 
to England. Our nightingales love not such a hot summer 
night as the month of June in India can give. The singing is 
given up ; the songstress and the others forma small coterie, 
from which I positively declare I heard a joyful ringing 
laugh, clear as a silver bell. 1 thought I knew t/iat laugh. 
I got sentimental — 

I stood enrapt, the half known voice to hear, — 

I never had heard such a laugh in India, whatever liad 
happened elsewhere, but it died away I The scene was too 
dreary for a repetition of it ; the formality too chilling. The 
room may have contained merry people once, but now being 
the receptacle for thirty persons — mr com prising a hurra khana, 
soidething seemed to ail it, and it was curst. All the guests, 
would I dare say, have been merry and happy elsewhere, at a 
party of six or eight at a round table, but then they were at a 
large dinner party, and life seemed departing from them ; 
coldness, stiffness and formality reigned supreme, both l^efore 
and after dinner. Any amusement at a biirra khana is idi- 
jpessible, and would be indecent in the presence of a Bishop 
pr other magnate. 
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After four mortally long hours the latly of highest rank 
leaves us, and iu a few mmutes the guests have all departed. 
1 also took my departure, promising to call upon my spright- 
ly friend in the morning and take her advice regarding the 
publication of a paper in Ledlie^ bearing on our misfor- 
tunes, excellent weiicli ! perdition catch my soul, bfit 1 do 
love thee ! But 1 am not eligible and there’s an end on’t. 

1 hurl my hat on my head, make friends with Jones’ 
khansaniau regarding tiuit sweet bread, procure a glass of beer, 
throw myself into a buggy aiid vow never to go to any party 
without tirat ascertaining whether the Bishop ot the Andaman 
Isles orotiier great perbon is to be of the company. 

1 am heard repeating the following verses to myself, from 
the pen of that worthy soul Dr- Sayers. 

Dinners of form I vote a bore, 

A\‘here iolks w'ho never met before. 

And care not if they ne’er meet more. 

Are brought together ; 

Cramm’d close as mackerel in their places, 

Tliey eat with Chestertieldian graces. 

Drink healths and talk with sapient faces 
About the weatlier. 

Thrice blest who at an inn unbends, 

With half a dozen of his friends. 

And w hile the curling smoke ascends 
In volumes sable, 

Mirth and good humour round him sees. 

Chats, lolling backw'ard at his ease. 

Or cocks Ins crossed legs, if he please. 

Upon the table. 


1 ^. 
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Tlie following account of this admirable and praiseworthy 
institution, has been condensed from its published reports ; 
in the h*oj>e, that it may j)rove interesting, to those who may 
regard it as giving proini>e of becoming a nucleus of native 
Christianity in the.se Provinces, when the miv<ds of the heathen 
around us, are opened to the reception of the truths of our 
religion. 

It was one of the calamitous effects of the Famine of 1837- 
38, that hundreds of poor children, deprived of jmrents w'ere 
left alone, amid the ])revailing distress, witliout a friend on 
earth to care fortliem, or feel interested in their behalf. 

Through the liberality ofa Christian public, and the exertions 
of a generous and humane officer, \v 110*^0 name is nut unfami- 
liar to those who, like himself, arc engaged in the noble work 
of alleviating the sutferings of their humble fellow creatures, 
and raising them from their degraded condition, a consider- 
able number of these helpless orphans were rescued from 
want, and placed by themselves in a separate lioust», where 
they received all the nurture and attention, whicli the most 
affectionate solicitude could suggest. 

It was not in Futtehgurh alone, that tliese philanthropic 
efforts were made. Dr Madden at Futtehpore, and Mr. 
Clarke C. S., at Bareilly, were distinguished laborers in this 
field of benevolence ; and their exertions were well supported 
by the public of India, to whose sympathy and charitable 
feelings, it is seldom that an appeal is vainly made. 

The blessing of heaven lias descended upon the good work 
begun by these gentlemen, and continued and perfected by 
those worthy emissaries who have quitted the attractions and 
stirring movements of the New World to devote their ener- 
gies to the improvement of this “ time-hushed plain.” 

We are now enabled to behold and admire the happy re- 
sults of their united labors ; and what do we see f A Colony 
of native youths 'of both sexes, reared in the knowledge of 
the true Clod, and carrying out the precepts of Christ amid 
the regions where their fathers were enthralled by a degrading 
system and subject to the influence of a corrupt priesthood. 
We see some of them peaceably engaged in the pursuits of 
agriculture and of commerce, — we see others, employed as 
artisans, and their wives producing the finest lace and net- 
work, by the labor of hands which would otherwise have 
known no occupation, save that of grinding com, from morn- 
ing to night some are teachers ; — some are acting as pio- 
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neers, in introducing tbeir benighted countrymen to higher 
and purer views of life ; and it is indeed an object of sincere 
thankfulness, to sec an orphan Hindoo youth, who had been 
left to perish in a season of calamity rescued from death, 
nurtured in the divine morality of our faith, and now, devo- 
ting his own energies to the duty of declaring to his countrymen 
the advantages ot^ those social and religious institutions of 
which he has himself reaped the benefit. 

There are several who can hold converse with the Euro- 
pean, in his own tongue ; and one has crossed the wide Atlan- 
tic, to visit the land of the good Missionaries, who have under 
God's blessing, been the instruments of making him what he 
is. 

How different is their present condition to what it might 
have been ! It is painful even to dwell on the possible con- 
trast ! Shunned and despised as degraded and outcast, they 
must have sought fellowship with the lowest of the low, or 
perhaps endured all the miseries of slavery : — ignorant and 
besotted, and not knowing the love of parents, or the regard 
of friends, their souls grovelling from one phase of vice to 
another still more wretched, theirs must indeed have been 
a cheerless and weary existence. 

The origin of the Asylum inaj-bedateH from tbe close of 
1838. In tbe month of October of that year, the institution 
at Futtelipore, formed and superintended by Dr. Madden, 
wiVA broken up, in consequence of the death of his lady. Some 
of the orphans were sent to the Church Missionaries at Bena- 
res, and 18 w'ere made over to the Revd. Mr. AVilson, wdio 
brought them on to Futteligurh where the number was increas- 
ed to Do. 

Mr. Wilson was an American Missionary, of the Presbyte- 
rian Clinrch, although he had been educated for the medical 
profession^ and received a diploma. He w^as accompanied 
by a converted Hindoo, named Gopeenath Nundy, a native 
of Calcutta, who hud l)eon for years in the employ of Dr. 
Madden, as teacher. The Baboo has since received ordina- 
tion, and his services are now chieHy employed hy the Mission 
in preaching the gospel and attending to the interests of a 
little scliool at the station : though the Missionaries l^ar 
testimony in their reports, to his usefulness and zeal, within 
the walls of the Asylum, in guiding and managing its affairs, un- 
dersBuperior instructions. 

Mr. Wikon was shortly after joined by Mr.. Scott, and the 
institutioa remained several years under the joint care of these 
reverend gentlemen. In 1845, the continued ill-heal^ of 

D 
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his wife, conipelled Mr. Wilson to return to America ; and 
in 1850, Mr. Scott’s presence was required in Agra. The 
Asylum is now under the chaise of the Revd. Mr. Walsh. 

A regular montlily subscription was at once opened at 
.Futtehgurhy for the support of the infant institution ; and, with 
the help of donations from the neighbouring districts, it 
started into existence with the fairest pros]>ects of suc- 
cess. During the period of eight years for which the ac- 
counts have been published, we iind, that the receipts on ac- 
count of subscriptions and donations, were pretty nearly 
equal ; for the average of the one is 1900 lis., and of the other 
2000 Rs. per annum ; or in other words, a sum of 825 Rs. per 
month,exclusive of the products of the industry of the orphans. 

The first care being to provide sufiicient accoiiiuiodution 
for their charge, the Missionaries applied for and obUiined 
from Government, the grant of a tract of land containing an 
area of 60 acres ; used formerly as a Race course. The lease 
is for 50 years,ata nominal rent of 60 Rs. per annum, renewable 
afier that period, on the same terms. The ground is in a re- 
tired part of the station, and a better spot could not have l>een 
selected. Hero several buildings were erected in 1811, at a 
cost of Rs. 4642, the principal of which are the following. 

• A dwelling houser of 10 rooms with a long verandah, ha- 
thing-roo!n,godown&c.,&c., for the girls. A play-ground of 
more than an acre, surrounded by a high wall, ^'o male ser- 
vant permitted to enter the enclosure. 

A comfortable pucka building of tw^o large rooms with 
verandahs ; to serve as a school house and chapel, for the 
girls. 

In a separate compound, to prevent contagion, is a girls* 
hospital, of two rooms with two verandahs. 

In another enclosure, is a dwelling house and dormitory 
for the boys, of four large rooms, with verandahs, bathing 
rooms &c., attached. 

The boy’s school house, a separate bungalow of two rooms 
with pucka floors and having verandahs oh four sides. 

Tlie hoy’s hospital which has a separate compound. 

A granary — large two storied building for the carpet ma- 
nufactory &c.,&c., 

But of all the buildings with which the Missionaries have 
studded, w'hatw'as not long ago apiece of waste land, by far 
the most important and of the highest permanent intere|t is 
the Christian VilUuje, with regard to which the following ex- 
tract from the Fourth Report of the Institution will doubtlew 
be read with much satisfaction > 
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••We have been permitted satisfiuitori]y*to carry into effect 
•‘ that part of our scheme, which contemplated the colonlza- 
“ tion of those of the orphans who have completed their mino- 
“ rity and rendered themselves capable of self-support. These 
“ have been married at their own request and to each couple 
•• a house and comfortable outfit have been given, anti they 
have commenced the world for themselves under pleasing 
“ and promising cifciimstances. The men are employed on 
“ a salary in the carpet factory as weavers, and teachers of 
“ the younger boys ; whilst their wives are employed either 
“ in spinning wool for the carpet factory, or in fancy-work 
“ which is sold for their benefit ; by which means they earn 
“ a comfortable maintenance.” 

The object being to render the institution a self-supporting 
one, tlie Missionaries with happy forethought introduced into 
it the business of manufacturing carpets such as are made at 
Mirzapore, and which are held in great esteem. They had at 
first to employ some artizuns from that place to give the boys 
instruction, but to such n degree of proficiency did these attain 
in a comparatively short space of time, that the instructors 
were soon dispensed with. 

At the beginning, this did not promise to be a profitable 
undertaking, since we find the SuperinteRdents writing in the 
following terms in their Second Report. “ If the question 
“ iHi asked as it often has been by those visiting the institu- 
“ tion — What are the profits arising from the carpet factory f 
“ we answer, nothing at all : — on the contrary this has been a 
“ heavy tux upon the funds of the institution. It must be 
“ reiiieiiihered that the carpet shop is a school for the purpose 
“ of teaching the children an art by wliicii they may provide 
“ for themselves in future life, rather than a place for the exe- 
“ cution of work by which to make gain. The expence of 
“ procuring looms, tools, and materials for the carpets added 
to the hire of men to instruct the boys has more than equal- 
•‘ led the sum realized in the sale of carpet.” But the judici- 
ous selection of this brancli of trade very soombecame inani. 
fest when the early difiiculties were surmounted, by the large 
commissions that poiircd in from aU quarters and we learn 
from the Third and following Reports that the resources of 
this department were not etpial to the demand ! This satis- 
factory state of things continued until nearly one-half of India 
wi^supplied with carpets. 

liie following Memo : of the sums realized on this account, 
gives the result of the experiment in a financial point of view% 
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to say nothin^ of the important advantage of teaching the 
orphans a useful trade. 

1839 340 . 


1810— 

—1813. 

99 


1841 1066. 

99 


1842 1761, 

99 


1843— 

—2455. 

99 


1844— 

—3248. 

99 


1845— 

—‘2452. 

99 


1846— 

—1618. 

99 



14,75G. „ 

But all this must not be looked upon as clear gain, for the 
expences have yet to be deducted, and tliose exjienccs were 
very heavy, principally in consequence of tlie unavoidable 
waste of materials in teaching the younger children. We 
shall then find, that the actual profit derived to the institution 
for the 8 years above .s|>ecified, does not average more than 
366 Rs. per annum, or 20 per cent only on the tctal income 
for the year. Yet when it is considered, that the institution 
had no means of support beyond the regular subscriptimis, 
the sum of 30 Rs. per mensem by the priKliict of their own 
labor, was not to be despised, small though it be. 

To the carpet manufactory was added the tent-making bu- 
siness in 1844, chiefly to secure employment and maintenance 
for the rising colony of married orphans; and in tlie following 
year, it was resolved to open a speculation in saltja^tre. 

While the tent department has flouri'^lied Ixjyoiid expecta- 
tion, the hazardous venture in the latter eomiuodity has 
proved a total failure, inHictinga loss on the institution to the 
extent of 2,500 R.s. The immediate cause of tliis untoward 
result, is thus explained in the report of 1847. “ At the 
“ time our saltpetre reached the market the price of the arti- 
“ cle, owing to the scarcity of ships in port, was very low, 
*‘and had to }je sold at a considerable sacrifice.'’ 

It may be interesting to add, that from 1 844 to the close 
of 1846, the latest {)eriods to which the accounts have been 
published, — tents to the amount in value ol* 00,672 lls. were 
sent out from the Asylum, to different parts of India ! 

There is yet another source of income, tlie mention of which 
will close tliis part of the subject viz., the fabrication of Fan- 
cy articles by the orphans girls, the animal sale of which has 
averaged 600 lls. and tliis gives a return of 50 Rs. per 
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mensem from 1839 to 1846- This fact, Atisfactorily demon- 
strates, how usefully the time of the girls must have been 
employed, under the^fostering care of the wives of the Mis- 
sionaries, and what an excellent foundation of industrial har 
bits has been laid, for their benefit in after life. 

While all due attention was thus paid to the necessity of 
providing for the temporal comforts of the . orphans under 
their charge, at the same time, the paramount interests of 
education and religion, were by no means neglected by the 
Missionaries. Particular places and particular hours, were 
set apart for study ; and we are informed, that in addition 
to the vernaculars, the most promising youths received in- 
struction in aritlimetic, penmanship — composition — histo- 
rj', and tlie elementary principles of theology &c. See, 

As regards the services of religion, it is sufficient to state, 
that the Mission Church was organized in October 1841, 
and in 1847 we find, that it numbered 38 communicants, of 
whom 28 were natives.* This is a highly gratifying evidence 
of the success that has followed the Missionary efforts in laying 
the wholesome foundation of Christianity in tlie minds of their 
scholars. 

“The Church is under the joint pastoral care of the Mis- 
“sionaries. Divine service in the nati\ie language, is con- 
“ ducted in the chapel twice every Sunday. One of these is 
“ exclusively for the native Christians, w’ho all are required 
“ to atteml. I’lie other is for our servants, and those who 
“ lalxjr on the premises, bnt is also attended by the men of 
“ the Cliri>tian village, and the larger ben’S of the institution. 

“ A i^ei vice is also conducted on the Mission premises near 
“ the city, every Sunday 

For the greater convenience of the occupants of the Chris- 
tian village which in February 1848, contained 17 families 
or 52 souls including children, a small chapel was erected in 
the village during the year 1847, where public wwship is're- 
gularly eoncbictcd every Tuesday evening : and on Friday 
evenings a Bible class is held exclusively for the wives of the 
villagers. It is an interesting fact connected with this little 
village chapel, that each of the villagers subscribed a month's 
wages towards its erection, and almost all the people in the 
compound both Hindoos and Mussulman, gave something. 

Almost contemporaneous wdtli the Asylum itself, is a large 
school established by the indefatigable Missionaries, in the 
city of Furruckabad, 3 miles from Cantonments, on which 
much care and pains have been bestowed. Tlie following 

* In 1851 tho number of commnnicents was 90 of whom 69 were natives. 
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extnicts relating to^it from the report publislied in 1848 \yill 
not be found destitute of interest, more especially to tliose, 
who Lave at heart the moral regeneration of India. 

“ For some years our school varied in daily attendance 
“ from 50 to 70, but when the Government institution was 
“ discontinued at the close of 1844, our*s became considerably 
enlarged, and ever since has had an average of more than 
**100. The i^oll, which is corrected monthly, when all ah- 
** sentees are struck off, at present contains llih The atten- 
“ dance of many of the boys was for a long time very irregii- 
lar, but a plan has lately been adopted, which has thus far 
‘ worked well, of bringing the parent or guardian into such a 
* contract, that he binds himself to send his son or ward regu- 
‘ larly to school, if small for 4 years ; and if a large boy, for 2 
‘years ; so that by this measure, w'e obtain a stability to the 
‘ institution, and hope in the end to see more fruit from our 
labors. 

“ The course of study, l)esides an acnunintance with their 
“own dialects, Sanscrit, Persian &c., is designed to embrace 
“ such a study of the English language and sciences, as w'ill 
“ fit them for Goverument offices, and teachers, thropgbont 
“the country, and lay the foundation of that knowle<igo, 
“ w'hicli, by God’s assistance, will qualify them in lime to become 
“ preachers of Christianity.** 

As it is not the object of the writer, to furnish a history' of 
the xVinericaii Mission at this place, he has been compelled 
to pass over without notice, several interesting facts, which 
are found scattered through the pages of tlie unpretending 
little pamphlets which were formerly published annually, for 
the infonnation of tlie friends of the institution. He has con> 
fined himself simply to a brief, and he fears imperfect, sketch 
of the Orplian Asylum itself. It appears, that the sum of 
2,500 Rs. per annum is now' contributed by the American 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, towards the support of the 
establishment. This is not however designed to cover all the 
expences, but father to give permanency and stability to the 
institution. The good Missionaries are making every efforts 
to render it inde{)endent of local or other assistance, but this 
object has not yet been attained. 


J. B. 
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The Governor Generalship of British India is on% of the 
highest ofTices which can bo held hy the subject of any state 
of modern Enrope. To rule with all but absolute power 
over millions of men didoring from their conquerors in creed, 
habits, feelings and social oriranization, to guide the legisla- 
ture of an Empire e\e/*edinir, in extent^ the lnrg<'st kingdoms 
of the eivilizcil world, to d<‘elarc war or comdude peace with 
powers and ])otentatcs of no mean states, to depose or restore 
sovereigns of ancient lineage, to wield an armed force exceed- 
ing in srrengtii and not inferior in diseiplinc to the Military 
pow(‘i\s kept up by some of tlic most potent states of conti- 
nental Europe, to manage a revenue of which many a crown- 
ed head would be proud, to dispense patronage suck as few 
persons to graft the civilization of the present day on 

the babits. and usages of centuries long past — demands a eom- 
biuatiou of spialities which can be attained by few% and will be 
in vaiii souiibt for among the ordinary votairies of power and 
place. discharge aright the duties c/ an office so high in 
its nature, and so fraught with w’ciglity responsibilities de- 
mands a <!oinbination of rare qualities rarely concentrated 
ill a single individual, and it may well be asked *' who 
is snflieientfor these things.’^ Yet great and weighty as the 
calling is — liigh and responsible as arc the duties attached to 
it, there ll^(^ statesmen whose firmness of purpose, large and 
expanded views, sound judgment, unsliaken honesty and 
feelings of justice have enabled them to use the mighty power 
placed in their liaiids, to the benefit of the millions for whom 
they have acted as trustees and guardians while under the 
working of a w eak or commonplace man the mighty engine 
has proved a source of many evils, and entailed lasting diffi- 
culties on future conductors, and lasting burdens on the great 
body of the people. 

It is but poor training for a stateman destined to hold the 
reins of one of the greatest empires on the face of the earth 
to have crept thro’ inferior offices in the Home Government, 
to have exhibited a respectable proficiency in mastering the de- 
tails and the routine of official duties, or perhaps to have held 
a ilo very leading post in the cabinet. To be a useful suppor- 
ter of a party in the houses of Parliament, requires a certain 
amount of knowledge both official and general, bat large views 
on great questions need never be started or advocated^by the 
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men who are fully masters of the details on which much of the 
success of a Government depends, and in which if its suppor- 
ters and officials are deficient, more discredit is thrown on an 
administration, than by omitting to bring forward great mea- 
sures qr by establishing a line of policy consistent in its bear- 
ings, and tending to consolidate the institutions of the country 
by fitting them to the Spirit of the age in which our lot has 
been cast ; and yet it is generally from tlie partizan class of 
politicians that India and the other great possessions of the 
Crown, are supplied with Governors and high functionaries. 
Does a very influential member of a cabinet or a holder 
of office, become inconvenient to the Premier ? Is he too 
fast, too slow, too apt to run restive? or docs he jeopardize 
his party by imprudent speeches in the house or at political 
gatherings? If it is inconvenient to dismiss him at once and 
hand him and his friends over either to the opposition Bench, 
or to a neutral party, (more dangerous to a weak Government 
than opposition free, open, and above board,) — India or one 
of the greater Colonial Governments becomes a city of refuge 
in which he can be conveniently and safely stowed away, 
without the difficulties and hazards which invariably attend a 
breach in a partf which rules the nation. He may perhaps hard- 
ly know the exact latitude and longitude of his future domini- 
ons, — be wholly or nearly unacquainted witli the history, 
habits, manners, interests, or peculiar institutions of the 
people he is destined to govern ; and should they speak a 
tongue he is ungifted >vith, (as is most probably the case,) it 
must certainly be admitted he is admirably qualified for the 
high task assigned. But patronage is the special privilege 
of all rulers, and invariably the first exercise of all Govern- 
mental powers is to select a staff both Civil, Military (and 
if possible Judicial also) from relatives and dependents, who, 
in a great majority of cases, are just as well informed of all that 
pertains to the country aud the people they are to aid in rul- 
ing, as is the high functionary who is delegated to represent 
his sovereign and maintain tlie character aiid honor of the 
mother country among her distant children. It does not 
require a large amount of sagacity, to determine what must be 
the results of such a system. Either the ruler carries out with 
slavish submission the too often ill-conccivcd or prejudiced 
instructions of the home authorities, without reference to the 
Mtual state of affairs in the land he is living in, or^ he falls 
into the hands of local officials whose particular views for 
good or for evil he adopts more from the dependence which 
he feeb on their local uowledge than from any actual con- 
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riction of right and justice in the line* of policy he then 
pledges hiniseif to support. A glance over the wide spread 
colonial possesbioiis ol' the British crown, and a brief inquiry 
into the causes of the discontent which prevails over one and 
all, will, we feel convinced, tend to verily the truth ^ of the 
picture we liave drawn } even India has on various occasions 
been doomed to suffer from the morbid influences which have 
made discontent and misrule an endemic disease ot the Bri-^ 
tish colonies. Indian Governments and especially the chief 
rulcrship, is the grand prize in the colonial lottery wheel. This 
country has beyond que.*>tioii drawn a tew fortunate numbers, 
and it is to her occasional luck we ow'e our maguiiiceut 
empire in Asia. Fortune has not always blindly favored the 
land of the sun however, for on several occasions and more espe- 
cially in modern days, prizes of small value have turned up, and 
if the last drawing lias been a fortunate one, let us hope that as 
all lotteries are now contrary to law, a more sure standard of 
worth will be looked for, than aught that depends on the 
chances and changes of the political wheel as it has of late 
been turned in our native land. The late Government selected 
neitiier a small purtizun nor troublesome colleague. They 
acted ill a spirit which we sincerely hope may actuate all 
future Governnients, when they are called on to select the 
man, wlio ^hall for a period of years sway the destinies of the 
greanjst I'oreign empire, now entrusted by IVovideiice to the 
hands of a civilized nation in modern days, not even excepting 
the old colonial empire of Spain. Very diti'erent however w'as 
the selection made by them in the, in many respects, en- 
lightened Government of i^ir Robert Peel, who in getting rid 
of a crocliety trolleague on one occasion, and one too slow for 
the railroad speed at wliieli the lamented statesman was in- 
clined to travel over tlie political highway, on another, saddled 
India with u couple of Governor Generals, who, it was errone- 
ously thought, had an ea.^y task, the prospect of along peace, a 
full chest aud internal iinpniveraent before tliem, but were 
nevertlielessdooined to grapple with great questions and settle 
difficulties more perplexing than what had fallen to the lot of 
tlieir predecessors for at le<ist a quarter of a century. It is Dot 
our intention to enter at present into the merits or demerits of 
Lord Ellenborough s brief career as the ruler of these realms— 
it is of the adiiiiiiistratiou of his successor we now propose to 
trea^; and at the present moment when he reappears before 
the public by an Event which, though only the looked for flux 
of the mighty wave of time, yet when it has rolled over us in* 
daed^ it seems to have stolen on us so ulentiy and to loftlj 

a • 
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ashardly to have given warning of its approach^ when behold in 
its reflux the ruin it has left behind ! no one is so high us 
not to be moved : no one so humble as not to feel concern 
and to lament a loss which is not that of an individual but of 
a nation, and not merely of a nation but that of the whole 
world. Lord Hardinge was during the great struggle in the 
Peninsula universally admitted to have proved himself a brave, 
active and fortunate soldier. ** When wild war's deadly^ blast 
had blown” he was not, like too many others who had shared 
in the “bloody strife” obliged to retire into private life or 
driven tospendinghis days, at watering places, travelling in search 
of cheap and genteel retreats on the continent, living in the 
skirt of Loudon high life, or leading the ton of a provincial 
circle in which a decorated Colonel or Major General who 
had been in Wellington s army was, in our hot youth, a sure 
one to be looked up to, whose presence gave eclat to dinner 
parties — and whose stars and buttons shone w*ith pcciihar lustre 
III processions, ball-rooms, and civic repasts. 

Through his matrimonial alliances M'ith the family of the 
then most powerful minister of the British Crown, Sir Henry 
Hardinge became as fortunate In politics «is he had been in 
war. A seat in Parliament and a place in the ministry soon 
became open to him* and gave scope to the employ mont of h.s 
talents, and u turn to his views, which but for the iniluence he 
possessed in Ingh quarters might have been expended in con- 
ducting the details of Staff duty ill a We^t Iiniia Inland or 
Mediterranean Station, to tlie ultimate Go\ eminent of uhich 
a longing look might have been cast, without any very sanguine 
dream ofeventual realization. Lord Hardinge was po-sessed of 
good business habits and of more than a>erage powers of ap- 
plication, and of a reach of mind perfec*tly capable of carry mg 
out with exactness and diliig(uice the views of higher minds, 
and with such qualifications he could not fail to become a 
useful member of any Government; hut more e>pecially at a 

E sriod when high talent was not the characteristic of tlie 
ritish Cabinfet. llis mind was not forinod for greatness or 
to grapple with large questions of any kind or description. 
Of this W seemed sensible, for though a fair speaker he sel- 
dom ventured into the arena of general politics, but confined 
himself to questions relative to the details of olHce and hav- 
ing a ready, versatile supply of infonnation on such topics, 
wnich he invariably delivered in clear language and witlnvoii- 
aiderable fluency, he was always listened to w ith respect, and 
acquired a fair share of confidence from all parties in the 
House of Commons and with the country — qualiftcations which 
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greatly inhance tlie oHicial talents of anjr one who holds a 

E iace under the Crown. During the long rule of the Tories 
e passed through several of the non Cabinet seats in the Go- 
vernment, with no small shiire of credit for moderation 
fairness, at a tinie when lory Ministers were far from being 
popuiar. \V hen Sir Robert J^eel re- constructed the Conser- 
vative party in 1841, Lord liardinge was placed in the War 
Office with a seat iti the Cabinet and this we verily believe was 
the summit of his ambition, and even then he had attaincKl 
a height which must have almost astonished himself. Sng- 
land owes much to Sir Robert Peel and has testified her la- 
titude by a hundred monuments — the contributions alike of the 
rich and the poor — but alas>, India has no part of the debt^ to 
pay. I'he force of circum>tances obliged Jiim to see the im- 
practicability ol governing the country on tlie narrow views and 
exploded ma.vims ot the taction v\ hich called him its leader, and 
he chose rather to destroy his party than to risk the peace 
and hu[)pille^s of the country, and wliether his political mora- 
lity was true or false he struck a mortal blow at Toryism, and 
more completely undermined the foiiiidatious on which its 
iiiHuence rested, than had been done either by Wliigs or Ra- 
dicals. It cannot be denied tbut expediency, not a sense of 
justice, was tlie guiding rule of the greaW Minister’s political 
life. He was fur years the eloquent, dexterous and successful 
opjioneiit of the Catholic claims, yet w ith equal eloquence 
and success he became their advocate and for ever effaced 
their ill lavoured features from the Statute Book of the Bri- 
tish Empire. Expediency in like manner transformed him 
into a commercial reformer, and eventually led him to wipe 
out the Ijread tax from among the laws of our country. Ex- 
pediency, not abeii>e of fitness, made him nominate both Lord 
Ellenborough and t?ir Henry Hardiiige to the Government 
of India. Tlie fii>t, a man of no ordinary amount ot talent 
but wiiii a morbid thirst for authority and iiiHated with vani- 
ty, which rendered him an iiiisate member of a Government 
which had started on princijded its leader was doomed to des- 
troy. The second, a useful man in office and in Parliament, 
but retaining too large a share of the old Tory leaven to suit 
him for working smoothly and quietly, w'hen yoked with the 
go-a-head team then running in the altogether misnamed Con- 
servative coach. So when the Lords of Leaden-Hall Street 
cashiered, the first Peel to their great delight disposed of an- 
other of his slow young steeds by sending him to the Indian 
market. Up to the hour when Sir Henr^Hardinge was selected 
tf govern India no oaeeverheard of his pecuHgr qualifications 
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for the high Office, but no sooner was the rumour spread 
abroad that he was destined to rule over millions of men, of 
whose religion, habits, manners and constitntioiiH he knew no 
more than is usually known by tolerably well informed Mem- 
bers of Parliament or Ministers, than ail at once the public, 
the Press, and the Court of Directors discovered in him the 
very beau ideal of a Governor General. To preserve peace, 
to expand our resources, to~ extend the blessings of education, 
to open the door for the diffusion of Christianity among the 
benighted Children of the East was the mission assigned to 
the viceroy elect, and so fully anc] cordially did he pledge 
himself to all. this undertaking over the festive board of his 
Honorable Masters, that he seemed to have actually satisfied 
himself that “ his ways were to be ways of pleasantness and 
all liis paths, peace." 

The Punjab was then in a <3tate of the most frightful anar- 
chy, the security of life and property was null and void. All 
that is dear to human beings was held at the wdll and plea- 
sure of a ruthless soldiery who cast down and set up Kings 
and Counsellors according to the dictates of their grasping 
desires, or the thirst for blood and plunder urged them on to 
deeds of violence and revenge. With such an army on our 
North Western Frontier, and intermixed as our own posses- 
sions w^ere with states over which the Sikh Government claim- 
ed fealty, the prospect of preserving peace for any length of 
time was a dream which no thinking man in India was decieved 
by, and Lord Ellen borough, at all events, knew to l>e delusive, 
and by his measures shewed how anxiously he longed for the 
hour when the pomp and circumstance of war might conduct 
him as conqueror to the gates of Lahore. Yet Sir H. Har- 
dinge talked as confidently of lasting tranquillity, of financial re- 
form, native education, internal iinproveinen'ts, and the rail- 
roads to boot, as if no foeraan were at the gate, no tempest 
lowering in the distant horizon. The Gwalior campaign bad 
just been brought to a successful clo.se, and had made a little 
noise in the world, and it is not altogether improbable the 
future ruler of India may have imagined bis mercurial rela- 
tive haJ crushed and dispirited the Sikhs by the victory of 
Maharajpore and the submission of the most powerful of the 
Marahatta States : for English statesmen are not usually 
deeply versed in Indian politics or the character of native 
chiefs, and a Governor General more highly acquainted jrith 
the native character and the relations find power of Indepen- 
dent States than a ruler who afler a residence of Irt montnsin 
the country, and course of travel extending from Calcutta to 
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Fepozepore expressed his surprise that ouf sepoys would not 
partake of the cruiiios which fell from bis table, or be treated 
to ininoe pio<on Ghristmas-day, might have imagined that a 
blow inflict(3(l on the Marahattas would effectually tame the 
pride of the Sikhs, anil very probably fancied that he was 
proceeding to rule over an empire which was tranquu as a 
summer sea. The first act • of his administration which at- 
tracted notice was his zeal for native education, then forming: 
the grand staple of the time. It was a good card to play and 
he tried to make the most of it. His famous minute only 
wanted the possibility of its being made practicable, to have 
been very creditable to the head from which it emanated, and 
no doubt many worthy people at home who take a great 
deal more interest in tlie education of dear black children 
than in the bringing up of the heathen progeny in a neigh- 
bouring lane or street, on hearing of his benevolent labours 
would probably imagine that the excellent Governor General 
was about to endow schools in every parish and that on the 
philantrophic Sir Henry's return to his native land every 
little Hindoo boy and girl would be taught to repeat the 
Creed and Ten CoiniiiandnienU in the vulgar tongue. 

Far, very far be it from us to uiulervalue the importance 
of native educalioii. It is in truth the kry stone of the arch 
on which India’s regeneration must be raised, and to the or- 
ganization of a wifie, extensive and thoroughly practical educa- 
tional sidieiue suited to the wants of the people, a wise Gover- 
nor General would direct his earnest attention. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that the distant echoes of 
Exeter Hall plaudits seemed to pervade all the Hardinge say- 
ings and doings on that important subject, and more especial- 
ly when we consider how little was actually done and the 
ease with which the whole topic wa^^ permitted to retire to a 
sleep which knew no waking, it is dithcult to avoid the con- 
clusion, that there was fully as much value attached to the 
opinion cf friends at homo, as of a hearty desire to improve 
the condition of the “ poor ignorant Hindoo.” • 


fTo he continued.) 
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PAPERS 0^’ Pi^BLIC AFFAIRS IN THE NORTH 
WEST PROVINCES.— No. VI. 

* Qnw nialo quie bona sunt spectes/' 


" I held** writes the last Superintendent of police for the 
North Western Provinces in his reports for the years 1827- 
1828. “iheOtHce of Superintendent in the iNortli Western 
Provinces for ten years and have the sati.sfaction of leaving 
the police in a very different state to that in which I found 
it; an iinproveinent to he attrilmted to the acti\e exertions 
of the Miigistratos, supported and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment through my late office. I ho])e the ]>resent system 
will succeed as well, hut 1 doubt it much, for many Suj)erin- 
tendents, with each a s}stem, are not so good as one.” Let 
us see what cause this gentleman had for self-congratulation. 

The following returns of heinous crimes in the Western 
Provinces are fur the years I8l8 to 1820, and for those of 
1827 and 1828, after ten years experience of one man's 8y.s- 
tenj, instead of manv Superintendents with each system. We 
place them side by side, in order that our readers may com- 
prehend the result lU a glunce. 


Return of heinous crimes 1 
/rom 1818/0 1820 . j 

Cases, 

Decoity of all kinds, 159 
Depredations with mur- 
der 312 

Do with open violence ) 
but without personal in- J CO 

jury, ) 

Wilful murders, . . 469 

Culpable homecide, . . 237 

Afirays with loss of life, 188 


From 1827 to 1828 inclusive. 
Cases. 

Decoity with murder, 32 

w’ounding, 27 

Simple decoity, . . 34 

lligliway robliery and 1 
other de-patches with ^ 178 

murder, 

Do. with wounding, 485 

1)0, )retiati(>in without 
personal violence ex-^ oo^gt 
ceeding 50 K upejBs ^ 

in value, 5 

Murder by Thugs, . . 61 

Wilful murders, . . 255 

Culpable homicide,.. *!85 

Affrays with loss of l ife, 1 1 8 
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** Paliuam qui meruit ferat." It must fie admitted that the 
last of the Superintendents, even if another year's sum of crime 
had been ucicled to the list, would still have had some grounds 
for reporting well of himself. 

But who were these Superintendents with each a system, 
whose appointment appears to have been so distasteful to the 
Superintendent w'hen resigning his office, and io whose 
administration he can predict no favourable result ? They 
were the newly appointed Commissioners of Revenue and Cir- 
cuit, an office created by regulation I of 1829. We gather 
from the preamble of this regulation that ** the system in 
operation tor Superintending the Magistracy and for control- 
ling and directing* tlie executive revenue officers, who in 
several cases are also Magistrates, had been found to be 
defective.” In truth the machinery at work was not only 
clumsy and unable to meet the demand upon it, but even if it 
had been of the most perfect kind, the work would still have 
fallen into arrears. The provincial courts of appeal and cir- 
cuit, having to discharge the duties of both civil and criminal 
tribunals over too extended a jurisdiction, had failed (in the 
wonU of the regulation) “ to afford that prompt administration 
of justice which it is the duty of government to secure for the 
people.” The boards of revenue too wei^ over-worked and 
requil-ed ^oulo assistance. “ It w^as therefore deemed expe- 
dient to place the Magistracy and police, and the Collectors 
and other executive revenue officers under the Superinten- 
dence and control of Coitiinibsioiiers, of Revenue and Circuit, 
each vested with tlie cliarge of such a moderate tract of coun- 
try as may enable tlioin to be easy of access to the people, 
and fi^quently to visit the different parts of their respective 
jurisdictions.” The CoInmi^^ioner!> appointed by this regu- 
lation naturally super^soded the necessity for a Superintendent 
of police, and so witli a vie>v to public economy the office 
was abolished, the Commissioners being vested wdth the 
same powers formerly possessed by the Superintendent of 
police, it became the duty of each Comiiiisstoiier to keep 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the state of the police and 
the character of each otiicer w ithin his jurisdiction. He was 
to be frequently in correspondence with the Government on 
all subjects connected witli police and the prevalence of crime 
in each district subordinate to him. He could execute his 
owi^ warrants and processes direct, or through the local 
courts as he thought most ex(>eciient, and he exercised con- 
current jurisdiction with the Magistrates of the districts under 
his control^ who were bound to carry out any senteiu'e piissed 
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by him. He committed to the Sessions Court direct, and the 
Magistrates if ordered, were obliged to superintend the pro- 
secution of any case so cominitted. He was at liberty to 
assume charge of any particular thanas in a district, certify- 
ing to the Magistrate that he hud done so, who was under 
the necessity of executing any orders of the Commissioner 
transmitted to him witli reference to the inaiiageinent of any 
such thanas. But when the Superintendent of police acted 
in his capacity as Magistrate, he subjected himself to the 
authority of the Sessions Judge of the district in which he 
exercised any Magisterial function. He had also the power 
of giving final orders regarding the appointment; suspen^^ion 
or removal of any ministerial or police officer subordinate to 
any Magistrate or Joint Magistrate. Ho corre.^pon(led di- 
rectly w*ith the Secretary of Governiuent on all matters 
connected with bis otHce, and the correspondence on the 
part of t lie Magistrates suf>ject to his authority was trans- 
mitted tliroiigli him — at the same time the SuJder Nizaniut 
Adawlut exercised over him a general authority, issuing rules 
for his guidance and instructions for the police. 

Such was the power pos>e-sod by the Commissioners of 
revenue and ciiTiiit, and ^uch they still continue to exercise. 
Act XXIV of 1837* enacted that it shall be la\%ful for the 
Governor of the Pre.sidency of Fort William in Bengal to 
appoint a Superintendent of police for the territories under 
his Government or fur any part thereof, and for the Lieute- 
nant Governor of the Xortli Western IVoviiices to appoint a 
Superintendent of police fortlK»>e Provinces or fur any part 
thereof. As the Lieutenant ( Jovernor has nf)t availed him- 
self of this liberty, the Cuinmi>Hioners of revenue exe clse to 
this day the powers vested in them by clau-e VII. of Keg. I, 
of 18*29, that is, they continue to perform the duties hereto- 
fore discharged by the Superintendents of police under the 
provisions of Keg. X. of 1808 and other regulations subse- 
quently enacted, which duties we have ju*it dt^scri bed. 

There are at present six cominisvionerslii[)s in these provin- 
ces ; there were formerly nine, when the oilice was created by 
Reg. I. of 1829. The divisions now are those of Delhie, 
Meerut, Rohdciind, Agr«a, Allaliabad and Benares. Tliese 
are sub-divided into thirty -one diolrict-i; each division being 
composed of five or six districts, the affairs of which are ad- 
ministered by a Magistrate and a u timorous staff of Jloint 
^Magistrates, as.M*.tants, and deputy Magistrates; all being 
subordinate to the control of the Commissioner in the execu. 
iiojx of their duties as police ofbeers. These dlatiiota compre- 
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liend in the ag^egate no less than 80,883 townships, with a 
population of Hindoos, Mahomedans and others, amounting 
to 23,199,668 souls. 

The following return will show how this immense popula- 
tion is distributed over the seveial divisions.* ^ 


Divisions,* 

Townships, 

Population, 

1 Delhie, 

3,188 

1,509,601 

2 Meerut, 

8,373 

3,384,432 

3 Hohilcund, 

16,300 

4,399,865 

4 Agra, 

7,4:17 

3,505,740 

5 Allahabad, • 

10,242 

8,219,048 

6 Benares, 

35,313 

7,121,087 

Total. 

80,883 1 

23,199,668 


This population consists of Hindoos, Mahomedans and 
others not Hindoos in the following proportion : — 



Hindoos. 

Mahomedans and 

OTHERS NOT HINDOOS. 

Divisions, 

AgriruU 

turaL 

JS^on-agri- 

cultural. 

Agricul- 

tural, 

Non-agrt„ 

cultural. 

1 Delhic, .. 

2 Meerut, . , 

3 RohilcuudJ 

4 Agra, .... 

5 Allahabad, 

6 Benares, . . 

09:' ,6 15 
1,399,S5!) 
2,325,473 
2,055.747 
1,940,(117 
4,713,015 

397,734 

1,200,780 

907,010 

1,141,383 

iH)0,423 

1,078,360 

197,954 

a30,2C9 

619,825 

84,935 

114,910 

348,354 

281,198 

447,524 

647,557 

220,675 

173,063 

380,728 

Total, i 

13,127,9.56 

6,321,690 

1,696,277 j 

2,150,745 


These districts again are partitioned olf into pergunnahs or 
limited jurisdictions presided over by Tehseeldars who col- 
lect the land revenue. These Officers are generally, under 
the operation of Reg, XI. of 1831, vested with police autho- 
rity. ^ The Tehseeldar who is thus vested, becomes the chief 

* These tables were prepared in 1848 they are correct enough for the preaent 
purpose, though doubtless the number has increased — vide Memoir on 8te- 
listitu of the North West Proviuoes compiled bj A Shekespeen iq., C. 8,* 

*F 
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officer of police or* Thanadar in tlie particular pergiinnah in 
which he is revenue Collector. Thispergunnah contains two, 
perhaps three, thaiias, which are still more liuiitod jurisdic- 
tions, not exceeding ten koss, or from 15 to 20 miles square. 
Overtliese tiuiiias iiaib Thaiiadars are placed, who, are next 
in rank to the Thanadtvr or tehseeldar. 'J'he e^tablisliment at 
each thana consists of anaib thanadar, mohurur or Clei*k and 
his assistants, a jemadar or serjeant and a body of armed ])o- 
lice-men. The number of these policemen averages from 
thirty to sixty ; in no thanas are thet*e less, in many there 
are more than this number. The number of thanas in R dis- 
trict depends upon its size. The district of Agra which con- 
tains 12J)(> townships and a population of 828,220 souls isdivid- 
edinto twelve country police offices, and one head office for the 
city and its environs. In addition to the armed force kept 
at each thana, every village has its own watchmen, some one, 
and others two, according to their size. These ^vatch-men are 
armed with sword and spear, and are all under the control 
of the chief oflicer of police within tlicir pergunnah, AVe 
described the duties of these village watchuuMi in our last 
paper, wlieii reviewing the provi'-ions of 11 eg. XX. ol' 1817, 
which estahlish(‘d tlio ])resent police system, Ontjxwts al»o 
from each thana ate formed, at which a jemadar and three 
or four polieomeu reside, and police guard" are st.ilioned along 
the most frequented roads tit a distance of two miles at the 
farthest, who jiatrol the roads at niglit. At each of these 
chowkics, asthey are called, one policeman from the thana, 
and two or three chowkydars are upon duty, from sunset nn- 
til sunrise. If the chief police officer is attentive to his duty 
and himself p.itrols the roads, the-e guards are of service, 
but if that officer is indifferent or lax in disci[)line, th(» j)rin<a- 
pal occupation of these policemen on detache 1 duty to kill 
time by eating and sleeping. Kverv district i- ako ])rovi(led 
with a small body of hoive for the ])urpose indeed ofas-isting 
in tlie collection of the revenue, but who are now employed 
in police diitier;,and carrying important iitessugos. There aro 
two of these horsemen at every thana, and one every ten 
miles on frequented roads. They ought to j)atrol the roads at 
night, but their horses are private property and not supplied 
by the state, which perhaj)s accounts for their not doing so. 

. The principal city in a district at which the European 
officers reside, i.s goverHed, under the immediate control of 
the Magistrate, by a cotwal, w'ho is assisted by numerous naib 
tbanadars, and supported by an armed force. Tlie city also 
furnishes its quota of watchmen to the general force, on the 
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scale of two watcliinen to every fifty shops or occupied 
habitations. 

Thus we find that the Nortli West Provinces are fully 
provided with means to ensure the comfort and secure the 
protection of the inhabitants from lawlessness and rapine ; if 
indeed the means w(‘re of a nature which could possibly attain 
the proposed end. Ifirst we have a Superintendent for every divi- 
sion, pos'><ess(?d of full authority to control all the police offi- 
cers within his jurisdiction. Next we have the Magistrates 
of the several districts within each division, supported by a 
numerous staff of J‘airopean as•^i>t:mts O'-tablished at the bead- 
quarters of their districts, directing all the police officers 
throughout the tract of country under their charge. Wo 
see a Sudder police force uiidin* a cotwal, with an ample arm- 
ed force to assist him in keeping the peace in the city and its 
neighhoiirhood, and with a large body of watcbinen for the 
city itself, on the scale of tv. o watcbnieii to every fifty liouses, 
also armed with sword and spear. Wc next find each dis- 
trict divided into pergunnahs, and tlieso ag;iin subdivided 
into thanu'4 ; each purguunah governed by a chief officer w ho 
is the most important person in it both in the revenue and po- 
lice departments. We have nnmeroiis thanas all under 
re‘'ponsihle offic<»rs, supported by an est'.i)*fifthinent of a-sistants 
aiivl armed ])oli( e-men, hotli horse and foot. Subordinate 
again to the officers in charge of the thanas, is a very large 
body of village watchmen, one and sonietiuies more for every 
to\\n»«hip coinpri.-ed w ithin the t liana circle, and we do not in- 
clude in t]ji>; nnmher the watelimen in serais and tlie towns 
in w'liich each llianah may he e-tahlished. Lastly the liead 
men of<»very villag(»are hound to assist tfie police by impart^ 
ing iiirormation, aliling tliem to apprehend oftenders, an^. 
making tlieir local knowledge U'^eful. We have all the means 
for the pre\entioii and detection of crime, yet what are the 
advantages wliich have hitherto resulted from the operation of 
these means? W e may look in vain for them. Our police 
estahlishTiienl is alike in Irid repute with Eiiro])eans and na- 
tives. It is universally condemned. It presents a fair out- 
side, hnt is rotten at tlie core, (ireat exertions on tlie part of 
the Magistrates and tlieir snhordiiintes may have rendered 
the police more vigilant on highways and frequented roads; 
rohlierie.s with viohmcc and poison may have consequently 
heopine less frequent, but this is no permanent improvement. 
Let there be the least afipearanee of iiidifforencc®on the part 
of the European officer in charge of any particular dis- 
trict, and crime will he as rife on its high roads as it w^as a 
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few years ago. There has been no improvement in the heart 
of the country, nor in cities ; robberies occur nightly both in 
town and country lYhich are never even reported, and in those 
which are reported, the arrest of the robbers is the exception, 
not thf rule. The returns which we shall give will sufficient- 
ly show how far our police can lay claim to being either pre- 
ventive or detective. As we have alreadjr said our readers 
may allow some partial improvement in preventing the crime 
of robbery on high roads, but there is none visible in the most 
important department of apprehending offenders or recover- 
ing stolen property. We shall probably be considered to 
take rather a gloomy view of our police efficiency ; we only 
wish that the picture presented itsalf in more at^ctive co- 
lours. It is much more pleasant to describe the result of our 
rule in India in favorable terms, than to condemn it. On the 
present occasion the necessity ofwritingthe truth, and nothing 
but the truth, regarding the police establishment is a more dis- 
tasteful task, because we can trace, from first to last, in all by- 
gone legislative enactments bearing on the subject, the most 
honest intention to do the best that could be done to perfect 
the system. It is only of late years that any indifference to 
crime seems to have grown upon the Government, and this 
perhaps may be arcfounted for, by the perpetual campaigning 
which has so effectually put a stop to improvement in all de- 
artraents of the public service. When the Birmah war is 
over, Oude annexed or its affairs administered by British offi- 
cers, and the map of this part of India has become permanent- 
ly red, we do trust the whole attention of Government 
will be earnestly devoted to the numerous public questions 
which require immediate consideration, not the least of which 
is the state of the police — until peace has been secured we 
are content to wait, but as the remrms required must be sweep- 
ing, it is as well that the subject should bo fully discussdd, 
and the best information procurable be obtained. We can 
only point out what in our mind is likely to improve the pre- 
sent system, and what part of it is peculiarly defective and, in 
these times and under the British Government, is radic^y 
wrong and improveable by no patchwork. 
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Return of oSences committed in the ISTorth Western Pro- 
Tjnoes, exclusive of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, from 
1849 to 1851 inclusive : — 


Description of Crime, 

1849 

1850 

1851 . 

Total, 

Murder by Tliugs*, . . 

1 

0. 

0 

1 

Ditto on the river, . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Other cases. 

Wounding with in- > 
tent to murder, . . y 

260 

300 

267 

767 

55 

40 

35 

130 

Culpable homicide. 

216 

247 

170 

633 

Decoitee with murder. 

5 

5 

2 

12 

Ditto with wounding, 
Ditto unattended with 1 

17 

10 

3 

30 

aggravating circum- > 

stances, 1 

Highway robbery with 1 
murder, i 

19 

15 


37 

12 

8 

4 

24 

Ditto with wounding, 
Ditto unattended with 1 

70 

62 

43 

165 

aggravating circum- > 

stances, j 

Burglary with mur- \ 
der, . . .... 3 

110 

*83 

61 

254 

6 

8 

2 

16 

Ditto with wounding. 
Unattended with ag- ^ 

22 

32 

30 

84 

gravatiiig circunis- > 

8256 

8024 

5795 

22075 

taiices, • • • • • • / 

Theft with murder. 

Ditto of children for 1 

17 

13 

20 

50 

the sake of their or- ^ 
nainents, . . . . ) 

21 

25 

23 

69 

Ditto with w’ounding, 

68 

64 

63 

195 

Ditto by admini‘=!ter- > 
ing poisonous drugs, ) 

42 

33 

19 

94 

Other cases. 

Cattle stealing with \ 

17472 

15796 

12944 

6 

46212 

9 

murder, . . • . ) 

1 

2 

Ditto with wounding. 

14 

9 

10 

33 

Other cases, 

Child stealing for the 1 

4298 

4653 

3447 

12398 

purpose of selling in- > 

24 

22 

14 

60 


to slavery, 
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Ditto for other illegal 1 

28 

31 

14 

73 

purposes, • • • • V 

Knowingly receiving 1 

4.31 

489 

337 

1263 

stolen projierty, . . S 
Affray .with homicide, 

68 

63 

59 

208 

Ditto with violent ^ 
breach of the peace, S 

137 

108 

91 

336 

Total, 

31,694 

30,132 

•23,403 

85,229 


The reader must not bo deceived by any apparent Jeereaw 
in crime in the return for the year 185h Hm table ^ 
imperfect, for the statements from the Benares 
not been received when the writer of tins rtminpnt 

access to the records, throimh the bbcrahty of the Gommn^^^ 
of these provinces. It will be seen prepently « 

Ts much Vnne, and in some ca^-s ^Th "p ovi. ces, 

1850. The Benares division is the larjrest m pro 
comprising six districts and ;ii),-343 ton nslnps. 
give the reader some idea of the prevalence o 
particular division, which for some I f "of 

tended by a mo^t able Commissioner, we ad a sla euin t oi 

the heinous offences ‘Committed in it during the j ea 

1850. 



If we add the crime in the year 1850 in this djvismnto the 
returns for 1851, we shall at once see that theie is little 
for imagining that any improvement has taken place. 
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Tlie murders would amount to . . .... 265. 

Culpable homicide, .... ... .... 248. 

High way robbery with wounding, .... .... 56. 

Other cases, .... .... .... • 

The Burglaries and Thefts would present a similar char 
acter of poniianency, the former indeed exceeding those of 
the previous year, 

Burglaries umi!tended with aggravating circum- 
stances, .... .... .... .... 882G. 

Thefts w ith wounding, .... .... .... 77. 

Cattle thefts, .... .... .... .... 4465. 

Affrays with homicide, .... .... .... 73. 

'\A'ith violent breach of the peace, .... .... 115. 

Those figures, it must he confessed, arc not favorable to a 
good opinion of the police force as regards its caj)acity to ju'e- 
vent crime, but an examination of the mmiber of person^ con- 
cerned in these crimes wdio were a])prehcndcd, or of the 
amount of plundered pro])erty recovered in coni)>arisoii with 
that stolen, will be still less satisfactory. As long as tbc ]) 0 - 
pnlation of these provinces is armeil, murders and manslaugh- 
ter will continue to occupy a prominent space in our crimi- 
nal ‘statistics. Revenge and jealousy gi\^ ri^e to the greater 
number t»f murders — and ns tliere is a woman and a sword 
in iK'arly every Iiou^e in tlie country, the temptation to a jea- 
lous or angry man to use the one and ])uiiish the other isirre- 
sistjible. The jiro\ocation is received and the blow instant- 
ly follow's. A sword is stuzed from the nearest wall, and the 
sacrifice to the angry pasMoii is completed in a few' moments. 
ISo police can pul down this sort of crime. If the popula- 
tion wore ilisarnu'<l, the same encouragement to eonimit 
murder Avould no longer e\i^t. A man would require some 
little time to provide other instruments of slaughter than a 
sword or load<*(l lattee, and this allowance of time would lead 
a man to think of the after con^etjuonces. If he knew that 
the police w'as sure to detect his hand in the crime, to trace 
him to the slu»p from which ho had purchased poison, and fi- 
nally to af)prehend and bring him to trial, or if he felt certain 
that the Nizaniiit Adawlui uouid punish him if convicted,* 
a man, pausing to weigh these matters, would probably not 
run the ri>k of revenging a wrong at so great danger to him- 
self. But our police are miserable detectives. They seldom 
succeed in apprehending cjiminals, and the great number of 
those arrested is made up of the wrong parties. The temin- 

* Wc admit indeed that wudi an expectation iu the present day would bo un« 

mtauuablc. 
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dars of a village wh'en called upon by the thanadars to point 
out the authors of any crime, will probably name two of the 
idlest reprobates in if, who give the most trouble, and are 
bad bargains who never, willingly at least, pay their rent. 
The thanadar is only too happy to get hold of some one, and 
evidence is easily procurable, for tlie oaths are not binding 
which are administered in the Company’s Courts, and the low- 
er class of villagers must do as they are told by the zemindars. 
It is in this way that many cases are trumped up, and inno- 
cent men arrested only to he released after some two months’ 
confinement. With regard to property, though the police 
up to the present year have enjoyed a commission of 10 per 
cent, on all recovered goods or money, an instance of entire 
or even partial recovery is very rare. The full recovery of 
stolen property in any theft or burglary case is the event of a 
year in a district. The Magistrate gives such an event a 
a distinguished place in his yearly report, an example which 
the Commissioner does not forget to follow when sending 
up his annual reports to the Government. This is not exag- 
gerated ; it is true, and it will be seen that it really is some- 
thing to succeed in recovering plundered property, or bring- 
ing a case to a fortunate issue. If the police were worth any 
thing, the Magistrates w’ould have to offer some satisfactory 
excuse in cases of failure to do the one or the other. Tliey 
would no longer think it necessary to notice with such com- 
placency and self-satisfaction an instance in which all the sto- 
len propertv had been recovered ; and the offenders punish- 
ed. But the following statement will exhibit the result of 
the police exertions to (hitect crime during tlie last two years. 
It should also be borne in mind that during the years 1849- 
50 and 51 the number of thefts, burglaries and cases of cat- 
tle stealing, exclusive of all attempts to conunir either, amount- 
ed in the aggregate to eighty thousand, six hmulred and eigh- 
ty five ; while of the number of cases for tbe same period in 
which the receivers of stolen property were piinislied did not ex- 
ceed 1263. . 

The statement now given only refers to serious offences 
and attempts to commit tliem, and to no others, the petty 
offences have been carefully kept apart. We must also ob- 
serve that the crimes in the Benares division for 1851 are 
not contained in it. The value of property is estimated in 
round numbers. 
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Years. No. of Supposed No. No. appre- Value ofpro^ armunt 
crimes, of personscori’- liended. petty stolen, recover- 
cemed. ed 

1869 38,424 59,773 21,782 No. 707,322 Rs. 1,76,247 

1851 30,407 43,953 17,252 6,33,923 1,23,842 

We believe these figures to be generally correct ; they 
are quite so with respect to the number of crimes said to 
have been committed. The number of persons supposed to 
have been concerned in their commission is understated; 
it would probably considerably exceed the above computation 
of 1,03,726 persons. But it has been impossible to give the 
number correctly, for the statements received from the dis- 
trict officers arc not uniformly made out. Several Magis- 
trates have neglected to enter the supposed number of persons 
concerned in crimes, filling up the column in their statements 
reserved for this entry with figures intended to represent the 
number of cases in which no person was arrested. However 
the difference between the amount of property stolen and that 
recovered sufficiently shows how very far from efficient the 
police are in this very important branch of their duties. It 
must be admitted that tliere exists on the part of natives a de- 
sire to overstate the amount of their loss when robbed, but 
if their account is not to be accepted, that of the police is still 
less entitled to weight, for it is their interest to diminish the 
extent of a theft, and to make out as good a case for them- 
selves as possible. Again if the amount of property, said to 
have been stolen, be exaggerated, that of property recovered 
is also overstated. W e have frequently seen a cutcherry table 
covered with old and filthy rags, and have been astonished 
to hear the value which is set upon them. The same again 
with regard to the nominal value of necklaces, and women’s 
jewels and finery. Whether the property stolen or recovered 
be over estimated, the fact of a very small portion being 
recovered remains equally clear. 

It cannot be denied that the legislature itself is in some 
respects to blame for the failure of the police to arrest offen- 
der or recover property. In numberless cases tliey are prohibi- 
ted from making an enquiry concerning a reported robbery. 
Their interference is barred by Reg. II. 1832, which requires 
that the party plundered should present a petition on stamped 
paper in thanah, praying for an investigation. It is a tacit 
admission on the part of the state that our courts are an in- 
tolerable nuisance to the people, and therefore it is better to 
allow them to be plundered, than worried to death by a double 
investigation in the ^ana and Magistrate’s court. Enquiry 

G 
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kdierefore only penmitted in more outrageous cases of robbery, 
when the Magistrate converts the party who ought to F®?®' 
lute into a witness, or when the party robbed is hmiself will- 
ino- to waste his substance and time in bringing the offenders 
to^instice. A Government can hardly be called 
whiih is apparently so indifferent, yet tins is the r«idt, ato 
manv years trial, of the operation of Reg. II. of .”® 

ITeed^not^wever dwell further on this part of our ; 

the reeulation has already been commented upon in our p.iper 
on the^adniinistration of criminal justice, and we believe the 
Se day ofiterepealis at hand. >e have endeavoured to 
ahow t^at the police establishment is not in a sattefactory con- 
It fidls to secure the particular oh ectfor which socie- 

men that is it neither prevents or detects crime. In additio 
rr^s the force is notoriously corrupt. Were proofs of tins 
thTrecordsofany Magistmte’s Office would easily 
Tfford it’ Act 32 of 1852 admiU the fact ; the force is so cor- 
S that the prosecution of all cases of extortion or mnlversa- 
tS cannot bereft in the hands of the i>arty ^ 

vate individuals shrink from prosecuting the police officer Iot 
I viLrin^ money for them. Such an act would only expose 
to susequLtVranny or exaction, if the prosecution 
broke down. ^ Even successful, such a prosecution would 
not bo ahanpv one. “ Dog will not eat dog is an old sajiiig, 
and a man mstituting an enquiry 

4:r.nl«ir tVisinah would make the whole of the officer^ m it ni» 
enemies. Consequently an act ispassed whicli dispenses with the 
necessity for a private prosecution, and the Magistrates 
Sra ptosecution ou tie sanction of the J* ** 

nsele^ to enter into the question of what makes the pohw cor- 
rnnt The custom of the country, limited pay and the know- 
ledge that they are suspected in every case winch ‘^hey invw- 
tieate would at once be pleaded, lliese are causes winch ho 
on th4 surface. It is enough that they are ’ 

bad preventive and bad detective oftcere. How sh^l thw 
^ improved is the real question for consideration ? We shall 
^ersome few remarks on this matter in our next paper. 
■Tie Mcond diviaon of our subject ends appropriately here. 
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Rational fiction is commensurate with social experience. 
Even the institution of slavery, and slavery under its most 
repulsive a^ects, has been pressed into the service of novel- 
writers. Mrs. Stowe’s \ery clever work is not the first of its 
kind that we have seen. It is, however, out of all sight the 
best of them ; and the opportuneness of its appearance has 
secured for its merits a degree of notice and appreciation 
which an American book has but rarely obtained, either at 
home or abroad. In America, the subject of slavery has long 
been usurped almost wliolly by fanatics and incendiaries. To 
such an extent, indeed, lias this been the case, that persons 
beyond the Atlantic whose philanthropy has had the misfor- 
tune to be tem])ered by prudence or practicalness, seem to 
have retired from the field, in sheer despair, till the storms 
of insensate passion, now raging, shall have blown over, and 
the turn come round again for reason to assert its prerogative. 
At this critical period the treatment of the topic of slavery 
has as-burned a shape substantially new. The wrongs of the 
African race are put in requisition to^supjily the staple 
of a thoroughly national tale, a tale as engaging as it is genu- 
ine, and much too truthlike to be rejected. The humanity 
of Americans is flattered by its appealing to none but their 
highest and holiest feelings. Argument on abstract grounds 
is ignored outright ; and it is high time that it should be. 
Every American capalile of conversion to a right estimate of 
the nature of slavery, lias probably been converted long ago. 
The nation’s all-engrossing desire is now to be shown how 
emancipation is feasible. Our authoress may not have settled 
this point definitively. Still she has done much, in various 
ways, to stimulate to reflection on the means available for effect- 
ing the issue in view. She has handled her theme as becomes 
a womtin : and in leaving to others everything outside the 
pale of sympathy, she has wisely restricted herself to the appro- 
priate sphere of woman’s influence. She will no doubt be 
heard all the more readily for not having said much which, 
with her knowledge, it must have been difficult for her to 
keep back. 

As far as we can judge of our Indian public, so general is 
the wish to know something definite of the book in question. 

Unde Tom’e Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. By Harriet Beedier 
Btowe. Boston : 1852. 
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that we have not hesitated in preparing an outline of it in pre- 
ference to citing extracts and filling up the intervals with ne- 
cessarily incomplete connectives. Our space is limited ; and, 
as we have aimed, in our abridgement, to give the plot of the 
tale in tolerable completeness, we have abstained from ouota- 
tion altogether. Tliis course, in fact, affords us the only chance 
of making a few comments. In order 'to anticipate the ob- 
servation that our abstract is rather of the driest, we thus ex- 
plicitly premise our design. And this design, no one is better 
aware than ourselves, involves something like injustice to- 
wards the able authoress. Her leading purpose is to depict 
slavery in all its phases. Bondage, essentially the same at its 
best and at its worst, is, under a righteous master, a consider- 
ably different thing from bondage under an iron despot. Si- 
.milarly, a slave brought up with the advantages of education 
and refined example, is a very different creature from a slave 
hovelling, through oppression, in ignorance and vice. These 
diversities are illustrated by Mrs. Stowe, with the most con- 
vincing air of reality ; and no idea whatever can be formed 
of her powers of description, from the very bare bones into 
which we have anatomized her spirited production. 

The tale opens, in the month of February, in the parlour 
of Mr. Arthur Sllt^]lJy, a speculating Kentucky gentleman 
of desperate liabilities, whose notes of hand have come into 
the possession of a prosperous slave broker, Haley by name. 
Haley wishes to realize tlie value of tliese securities, in hu- 
man live-stock. IMr, Shelby is a kind man, after a fashion ; 
but Haley has him in his power, and is inexorable. The 
gentleman, though with much unfeigned reluctance, half 
closes with a proposal to sustain his credit by parting with a 
couple of his slaves. These slaves are, his best hand, Tom, 
and Harry, a boy of tender years. Tom, until lie is got rid 
of, is the principal hero of the story ; and his cabin furnishes 
the story with its title. 

The boy Harry is the son of Eliza and George Harris, 
who, as permanent actors in the history, iind, indeed, hardly 
subordinate to Uncle Tom, demand our particular attention. 
Eliza’s mistress is Mrs. SHielby, a lady whose many excellen- 
cies are not even qualified by looking with favour upon sla- 
very. Eliza, a beautiful quadroon, had lived with her mis- 
tress from girlhood. At Mrs. Shelby’s instance, she had marri- 
ed George Harris, a valuable piece of property belonging to a 
neighbouring estate ; and had borne him tliree children, of 
whom Harry alone remained. George, whose intelligent 
energy had led him to self-education, was hired out by bis 
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master to work in a “ bagging factory.” Hfere ho distinguished 
himself by inventing a machine for cleaning hemp, for which 
his possessor took out a patent. Piqued with a consciousness 
of his own inferiority, his miserable master withdrew him 
from the factory, and carried him home, with the injtention 
of wreaking his pitiable spite on him at his leisure. The most 
degrading drudgery was allotted to him ; and his proud 
spirit began to re*bel, when, with other trials of patience, he 
had been threatened with cohabitation with a woman of his 
owner's choosing. Parenthetically, it may be observed that 
the marriage-bond, with reference to slaves, is not recognised 
as valid in the Southern States of America. And let no one 
cry out against this as inconsistency. What righ^ ,in the 
name of common sense, has a mere thing, a legitimate piece 
of goods, to enter into any species of compact, sacred or secu- 
lar, above all, with anotlier item of merchandise ? Legal facts 
are, here and there, more curious than legal fictions. 

George is first brought on the stage in an interview with 
his wife, at which, after briefly recounting his M'rongs, he 
breaks to her his intention of running away to Canada, and 
of redeeming her thence, if possible. Eliza listens in amaze- 
ment to his purpose, but tacitly ajiproves it. 

An ei)isode now occurs, in which the teader is, taken into 
the cabin of Uncle Tom, where his helpmate, Aunt Chloe,* 
the most famous cook around, and sufliciently sensible of her 
skill, is conducting certain proceedings of a culinjiry nature. 
Before the fire Uncle I'om is taking a lesson in writing from 
Master George, a lad of thirteen, and the only heir of Mr. 
Shelby. Aunt Chloe, as she goes on cooking for her family, 
entertains Master George with a garrulous eulogy of her 
professional ability. At last the eatables are got ready and 
despatched, the room is set to rights, and preparations are 
made for a j)rayer-meetiTig. The worshippers drop in ; and 
when their miscel]:ineous small-talk is expended, an ancient 
negress exhorts, and gives her rather peculiar notions of 
glory ^ wliicli she thinks herself aj)proaching. Master George, 
who slays, reads a chapter from the Revelations, and ex- 
pounds. Uncle Tom, the religious patriarch of the male 
portion of tlie assembly, and an aggravated Yankee saint 
of the humbler sort, makes a prayer, and the meeting breaks 
up. 

Meanwhile, matters of a very different order are going 
forward in Mr Shelby’s parlour. Tom and the boy Harry 

* In America, the words uncle and au%it corrcfi]|iond to our obsolescent goQd~ 
man and good~wife or goody 
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exchange their present owner for the broker Haley. Mr. 
Shelby, however, urges Haley not to sell Tom without mak- 
ing sure of transferring him to a considerate proprietor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, on retiring for the night, discuss at 
length the transaction just concluded. Mrs. Shelby inter- 
cedes, boldly and feelingly, for the two slaves, and volunteers 
the sacrifice of her only finery, her gold watch, on their 
behalf ; but ineffectually. Hliza, who hi(s previously had 
an inkling of what is about to befal her, stands at the door 
and liears the whole of the conversation. Her determination 
is the work of an instant. She writes a line for the eye of her 
mistress, packs up a few clothes and playthings for her child, 
takes him in her arms, goes to Uncle Tom's cabin to wish him 
and Chloe good-bye, and sets out, on foot, alone, and at the 
dead of night, for Canada, the American Alsatia of bondage. 
Her course lies through the State of Ohio, which, our readers 
may require to be apprised, is a free state. 

£ar]y next morning it transpires that Hliza is missing. 
Tom and Chloe of course listen to the news as if they did not 
know everything already, Haley soon makes his appear- 
ance, and is greatly annoyed on learning that his purchase 
has fallen a victim to maternal affection. He is also sadly 
nonplussed when he lands that Mr. Shelby keeps no dogs of 
the breed that would now come so handy. Mr. Shelby ]>ro- 
mises every assistance towards capturing the fugitive. Mrs. 
Shelby, and the servants, who immediately aj)preheiid and 
conform to her present feelings, adroitly throw iiii])edinients 
in the way of the pursuit. Finally, Haley starts on the chace, 
with Sam and Andy, a couple of his host’s servants. Haley, 
in spite of all his experience, allows him<elf to be taken five 
miles off the direct road, by Sam’s bewildering geography. 
At evening twilight the party gallop up to a lionse near the 
Ohio ferry. Eliza has reached the same house less than aji 
hour .ago, and is now resting lier-elf. The mother, at sight 
of her hunters, snatches up her boy, and rushes out of the 
back door for the ferry. I’he rest follow’, but are soon stop- 
ped short. Eliza, to the astonishment of her spectators, 
ventures to cross the river on the piece-meal raft of floating 
ice withwhicliit is choked. Miraculously enough, she reaches 
the other side of the stream and is helped up by a good-hu- 
moured ruffian, whose admiration of “ grit” predominates 
over his sense of an American citizen's duty. Haley, on 
seeing the turn affairs have taken, goes back to the house 
where he has left his horse ; and his assistants return, in a 
very merry mood, to their master. 
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Eliza’s welcomer on the Ohio Bhore profes^s to serve her to 
the extent of his ability, by directing her to a liouse hard by, 
where, he intimates, she ill be veil ciiied for. The poor 
W'oman goes to tl)e home, which is thiit ol Senator Bird. The 
Senator has just come home on a visit, after ^having 

lately exerted every faculty, in his political caj»acity, to give 
increased stringency to the lavr making it. penal to afford aid 
or harbour to runaway slaves. Mrs. Bird receives Eliza 
with great kindness ; and the unpatriotic legislator, after 
cautiously disguising the mother and son, of his own free-will 
sets off with them, at midnight, and in his own carriage, with 
a view of ensuring them greater security from detection than 
they could hope for beneath Ins own roof. A wearisome 
journey over ii wretched apology for a road brings them to the 
nabitation of John Van Trompe, a reformed slave-liolder, to 
whom llieSenator makes over his cliargeand then goes his way. 

The next place at which we hear of Eliza and her chihl, is 
a Quaker settlement in the state of Indiana. At the Quaker 
settlement they are joined by George, the husband and father, 
who is now first made aware of In'? wife’s escape. George, 
in the character of a first-rate gentleman, has got thus far 
without any difficulty. Before leaving Kentucky he liappen- 
ed to fall in, at a tavern, with his old einjdby er of the “ bagging 
factory,” Mr. Wilson, in whose presence, before recognition, 
he reads aloud, in the hearing of a rooinfiill of people, a 
public advertisement in which four hundred dollars are offer- 
ed for himself, dead or alive. George then takes Mr. WiU 
son asuie, makes himself known, and draws tea?’s from the 
good man’s eyes and a bundle of bank-notes from bis pocket. 
The money lie accepts, w ith the stipulation that it shall be 
considered as a loan and not as a gift. Mr. Wilson shakes 
him by the hand, w ishes him God speed, and advises him to 
avoid hitting anybody, in case be has to use his pistols. 

George, however, has .scarcely had time to greet his family 
before he is told that his cpiarters are scented. Phineas 
Fletcher, a somewhat free-thinking representative of non-re- 
sistant principles, wlio had been moved by the charms of a 
pretty Quakeress to join the community of broad-brims, is 
deputed to escort the party to the next stage of their flight. 
While on the road, they are overtaken by their pursuers, 
whom they get the better of and send back in disgust. 

And here it is necessary to go back a little, in order to ac- 
count for the appearance of these slave-catchers. We left 
Haley, some time ago, at the house near the Ohio ferry. 
While there chewing the cud of disappointment at losing the 
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equivalent of five hundred dollars^ a friend unexpectedly 
comes to the rescue. This friend is Tom Loker, his old com- 

5 ianion in trade, but with whom he had been compelled to 
issolve partnershi]). Loker had a most unthrifty* way of 
breaking the heads of his cliattels in general, and of ruining 
prospective bargains by flogging his female articles incurably 
fractious. Loker's present associate in business is one Marks, 
who gives proofs of possessing much less phick than his voca- 
tion demands. Knowing his own weakness, on ordinary 
occasions, he, with laudable ])rudence, accordingly conflnes 
himself to the perjury line. Haley at once comes to terms 
with the new firm, lio undertake the recovery of his stray. 
He advances fifty dollai's in cash, which Loker and Marks are 
to have for their trouble, whether successful or not. The wo- 
man, if apprehended, they intend to sell at New Orleans. 
Haley is to have his boy on the cheap conditions just specified, 
in consideration of his putting them in the way of a profitable 
stroke of enterprise. Loker, Marks, a couple of constables, 
.and a herd of low fellows wishing to see tlie sport, make up 
the company which Phineas and his band put to the rout. 
George tires his pistol at Loker and wounds him in the side, 
after which, as he still persists in advancing, Phineas tiiinbles 
him down a precipic6 some thirty feet, with the quiet admo- 
nition, in the second person singular of the Quaker dialect, 
that he is not wanted. The rest of the gang, seeing liow 
matters stand, take to their heels, under pretence of going 
for a reinforcement, and leave Loker behind them. \\ ith a 
little efiusion of blood the courage of this blusterer subsides 
into perfect pass! veil ess, and he makes no objection to being 
taken into the waggon and carried on to tiie end of the journey. 
After tliree weeks’ close confinement he goes forth a sound 
man, turns over a new leaf, and soon becomes as renowned a 
Nimrod of bears and raccoons as of old he had been of his own 
species. 

Preparations for the final cast for bondage or liberty are 
now set on foot# At Tom Loker’s voluntary suggestion, Eliza 
cuts off her bair and dresses herself like a man. Harry is 
transformed into a very pretty girl, and is renamed Harriet. 
George relies on his address to pass liimself off for white. Mrs. 
Smyth, a lady who is about to return to Canada, assumes the 
temporary auutsliip of Harry. The whole proceed to the 
neighbouring town of Sandusky, on Lake Erie. George, 

> while about to pay his passage on the steamer, hears himself 
s^ken of by Marks, who is standing at his elbow. Some- 
thing about a brand on his liand meets his ear at the very 
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moment the game branded hand in exten^dtoiake hk tickets 
and change. He faces Marks, wlio does not know him. The 
last bell is tolled, his inquisitor steps asliore, the planks are 
drawn Jn, the voyage is ended, the fugitives touch the British 
shore, and are free. . 

We now go back to Uncle Tom, whom we have left a long 
way b^ind. Tom first hears from Eliza, when she sees him 
for a minute, on fhe night of her escape, that he too has been 
sold. Aunt Cliloe recommends him to follow Eliza’s exam- 
ple, but he refuses. Mr. Shelby, to avoid the distress of a 
formal leave-taking, extemporizes a tour of business, but not 
before showing visible signs of emotion when Tom alludes to 
the hrst time he took his master in his arms as an infant. 
Mrs. Shelby lectures Haley, and promises Tom that she will 
spare no exertions to restore him to his family. Master 
George gives vent to his warm boyish feelings, in the shape 
of his only dollar to Tom for a keepsake, and of a very dis- 
tinct piece of his o})inion about him, to Haley. Tlie trader 
drives off with Toni, taking the superfluous precaution of hav- 
ing him fettered. In the same spirit of discretion he lodges 
him in jail while he attemls an auction, At the auction he 
buys three more head of articulate cattle^ and with these and 
Totii, as the nucleus of a gang, embarks^on a steamer bound 
towards Louisiana. 

Among Tom’s fellow-passengers is Augustine St. Clare, a 
young gentleman on his way home, from the north, to New 
Orleans, In company with St. Clare are liis wife, his maiden 
cousin Ophelia, from Vermont, and his only child, Evan- 
geline or Eva, who is about six or seven years old. Evange- 
line falls overboard, Tom picks her up, and is purchased, at 
her importunity, by her father. On their reaching New Or- 
leans, Tom is made coachman, but is shortly afterwards set 
apart for Eva’s particular service. Tom forthwith obtains 
the entire confidence of his master, and, before long, super- 
sedes, as §|eward, Adolph, a dasliy spendthrift quadroon slave 
whom St. Clare had spoilt by his thoughtless "indiilgenqp. To 
give an idea of this worthy, it will be sufficient to mention 
that, on his master’s return, he presents himself in a satin vest 
and white pantaloons, uith the fashionable appendages of a 
gold watch-guard, an opera-glass, and a scented cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

St. Clare is a person of very superior mould of mind, the 
very soul of sympathy and of real but procrastinating bene- 
volence. In short, lie is the most intellectual and interesting 
person in the entu*e narrative. Tliwarted in his first love, 

H 
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he married in the hope ef hanishiiij^ his reverse from recollec* 
tion. Before removing to New Orleans, he had worked, with 
his brother, a man of very different stamp from liiiiiseJf, tlieiJr 
joint plantation, oinvliich seven hundred slaves were kept cojns- 
tantly employed. Not being able to endure the treatment to 
which he saw his dej)endent6 daily subjected, he left his brothev, 
and came to reside at the old family mansion, where we now 
fmd'hiiu. His wife is the coiicentraled ideal of everything 
unlovely in a woman without a heart ; and the intense and 
absorbing sense which she entertains of her own selfish and 
visionary solicitudes is little calculated to improve the cureless 
and impractical yet genial temper of her husband. 

Mis»s Ophelia, punctilious and determinato, both in creed 
and domestic economy, is presently installed mistress of 
tlie house. A very short term of experience results in 
a radical reform of kitchen and pantry, and in a material 
modification of her ^terootyped ideas of slaves and slave- 
holders. Though prudently averse to argument, she finds 
it hard to keep out of it ; and thougli Augustine mise- 
rably perplexes lier rigid abolitionist doctrines, she declares 
that he sometiineb talks alino‘=t like a “professor;” that, in 
lier theological judgment, he is not “far from the kingdom’* ; 
and that, in his theoretical denunciations of slavery, he goes 
beyond any thing she ever heard at the North. 8t, Clare, 
for the benefit of his cousin, gives her a little slave called Top- 
gy, a girl of eight or nine, and a very demon in miniature, 
i’he pages devoted to Miss Ophelia's experiments in hnma- 
niziiig and educating the child, are instructive in the extreme, 
and evince the keenest powers of observation in the gifted 
authoress. Topsy is eventually made over, soul and body, 
to her Northern mistress, who, after the most disheartening 
defeats, ends in reclaiming her to piety and propriety. 

An important era in Tom’s life begins with the deat^ 
little Eva, than wliom a more exquisite portraiture of saneti^ 
fied innocence has rarely been conceived. Not tong BfW 
this ^ent, St. Clare receives a mortal stab, at a cofTee-imuse, 
while engaged in separating a couple of gentlemen qtuurrelr 
ling in their cups. St. Clare, just before being thus prema- 
turely cut off, had promised to liberate Tom, and, indeed, had 
resolved to free all his servants by will. Some of the forms of 
m^umission had been gone through for Tom j but his owuier 
^d not live to complete the good work he had commenced^ 
Consequently, our hero, together xvith the delicate Adolph 
^d the r<Mt of St. Clare’s slaves, are sold, by auction, to Ih^ 
highest bidder, under orders from their unfeeling mistffe$ftl. 
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Tom IS knocked off to a planter named Simon Legree, »a fieud: 
worn whose sickening and brutalized depravity, as sketched by* 
the Vivid pen of the writer, the mind instinctively recoils. ^ 
lo cut prolixity short, Tom, who resists his master’s wiJJ, , 
after suirering various minor indignities, receives a JieafSfliff' 
from which, as was intended by his tyrant, he never recorercr, 
lorn 18 on Ills deiith-bed, when George Shelby, now a fulb 
grown man, arrives with the intention of redeeming him. Bnt' 
Geor]^ comes too late, and only in time to close the eyes of 
his old servant, who like a proper Christian, as he is, forgives 
his persecutors and gives up the ghost in the most approved 
an satisfactory maimer. Ijegree, it should be made k nown 
18 impunal. e, as the testimony of slaves against white persons 
pesfornotliing in the Southern States of America; a legal 
fact which may be classed in the same suggestive category 
with one already recorded. George buries the slave, dedi^* 
umsel , on hih grave to abolition, and turns his face towards 
en uc y. 1 he grief of Aunt C'lilop, can easily be imagined. 
.She has been toiling tor years, c.vpie.slv to contribute to her 
husband s ransom and her toil and J.„|. l.opes have been in 
vain. Mrs. She% now that Mr. Shelby is dead, liberates 
her slaves, and retains ti.em all as fi-ee domestics. 

’ «'en'i«nod, George Shel- 
by makes the ac.|uuintance, or, h„ar,I a steamer, of a Madame 

‘“*y- who turns out to be a sister 
♦hu lu I Is, whom she is travelling in que.st of. On 

the same boat are two persons in disguise, Cassy and Emme- 

h^t as K w"' identifies 

IW aL r V* t>eorge’s wife. Madame de 

r 'r a due to their relatives, 

proceed to Can.ula, taking Emniehne with them. Hie Har- 

< ieorgo has for five vears 
MpporU-d his family, now mereased l,y a daughter, by work- 

friends unite again. 

With idling ingenuity, Gassy is made to forget, for the mo- 
ment, the cruslimg miseries of years, and to catch up Emily 
jui^' in her arms, exclaiming that she is her mother. 

Madame de Ihoux had been married by her humane pur- 
cha^, who had rewntly dieil, leaving her an ample fortune. 
At the proposiU of George, they all go to France, where they 
r^am several years. Emmeline captivates the first main 
which they sail, and is married to him on 
^r!! ♦ , fS® fou'* ye«i-s at a French Univei-sity. 

W subsequently drive him back to Canada. 

Tbt last wo liear of him is that he has taken shippidg, with 
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his wife, children, sister, and mother-in-law, for Liberia. His 
sclieme is to create an African nationality. 

,'X'op>sy, to round off the story handsomely, is taken to Ver- 
niont by Miss Ophelia. In due course she is baptized. |ind 
goes to Africa as u missionary. Madame de Thonx’a lam, 
whora. we have not spoken of before, escapes from ^riarery, 
and purposes rejoining bis Tiiother. 

Such is Uncle Tom's Cabin when reduced to a fleshlees 
skeleton. The mere plot of an unread novel occasionally 
suffices to allay one's curiosity until the novel itself is forth- 
coming. It is from this consideration that the foregoing, ab- 
stract has been drawn up. Defects the story has, both of 
construction and of conduct, particularly in the clumsy diver- 
gence and intersection of the two threads of the narrative. 
But, in the case of Mrs. Stowe, short-comings in art can easi- 
ly be forgiven in lavourof the unimpeachable excellonce other 
motives. It seems almost unbecoming to arraign even her 
overstatements and her overstrained conclusions. Still less 
are we disposed to complain of her somewhat exclusive na- 
tionality and of her solecisms of diction. We do not here re- 
fer to the jargon of her characters, whom one could Irani ly 
recognise, if they wei*e made to talk good English. It 
the authoress, when speaking for herself, that we mean ; and, 
sooth to sav, she does not often remind us of our classical 
models. And yet, notwithstanding its oddness, we like her 
style, in spite of ourselves. It breathes, in every line, of deep- 
sended earnestness and of unflinching devotion to human 
rights. It is just such a style as might be expected from a 
whole-souled American, unsworn to puri.sm, and not to )>e 
balked by trifles ; — a style without dijdoinacy or dissimula- 
tion, — a style instinct, at once, with Anglo-Saxon honesty 
and with Anglo-American impetuosity. So long, in general; 
as an American keeps to the stilts of our mother tongue, 
there is little danger of his tripping, or of his fulling below • 
the awkwardness of a stiff conventional hobble. It is only 
when be ventures to descend to the familiar and the colloqui- 
al, that he runs the risk of stumbling and crai^king bis own ' 
skull and Lindley Murray’s simultaneously. Our fair autho- ' 
rcss may, unconsciously, have done and suffered violence 
in this w'ay. But w'ho would nut help the good lady to a 
bandage much booner than laugh at her broken head? > ' 

As far as regards those qualities which stamp the detaile. l 
of a literary coin])osition with a value, Uiicle T<m*s Cabin ia 
entitled to an honorable rank. Freshness and novelty mark I': 
it througliout. Its characters are shaiply and fully defluoU 
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and, in no case, disappoint, when unfolded, tlie impression of 
individuality wliicli was suggested on first acquaintance with 
them. The stirring pathos in which the book abounds is oVi- 
> Iv equalled by its hearty humour of that grotesquely unique 
description which prevails among the Yankees. Its qtiaint*-^^ 
ness is equally peculiar with its pleasantry ; and its pungent ' 
sarcasms, when apqosite, have all the weight of well-constriicW 
ed arguments. Mrs. 8 towe is obviously a woman of timistt- 
ally keen perception, dnd is by no means deficient in ability 
to discern and reproduce tlie beautiful. W'lien o<^casidn 
comes unforced, sbe may safely be trusted to a flight of senti- 
ment which, one at first supposes, must inevitably finish in an 
anti-climax. In some few instances, her coruscations of fiin- 
cy are such as would not dishonour a high order of poetry. 

The scheme adopted by Mrs. Stowe, in her story, is a wide ’ 
one, and includes, as connected with slavery, the exhibition of 
almost every class and grade of Aniericaii society. To iniiy 
one that has travelled in the United States, lior sketches will 
approve tiieuiselvos as strikingly characteri'^tic and com- 
plete. A rejuler thus prepared to recognise her merits, will 
confess that, in her specific province of local literature, she 
lias never been excelled. With a riithles^ hand she lays bare 
the very nerves and fibres of fransalhmtic j>eculiarities and 

f irepossessioiis. She brings us, as it were, 1‘ace to face with 
iving luon and women ; and she makes them chat on so na- 
turally thalli^s we raise our eyes from tlie book, we half be- 
lieve we shall hear them go on with her story. Negroes of 
all shades and conditions, slave-owners, slave-drivers, slave- 
dealers, slave-fatteiiers, and slave-auctions rise, as w^e read,*to 
our optics and olfactoi ies, like so many visible and odorous 
sul>stantialitie 9 . Tlio brutal curses of some and the metho<list 
hymns of others mingle and assail our ears as soumls that 
shouhl wake an echo. Northern puritans, nice of nose and 
delicate of touch, tone out ’to us their crude, narrow, lawsiez 
faire theories of abolition; while Southern epicures jeer, in 
our ears,, at the thought of their being able to stem or turn 
the tide of popular prejudice. Quakers, whose charity treats 
their formulas of patriotic duty as a dead letter, drive off 
with cart-loads of trembling fugitives 5 and the cracking of 
whips and the rumbling of wheels sound in our ears as soiiie- 
thitig actually audible. Stidwart, “ slab sided’* Kentuckians, 
shambling through life amidst an incessant ptyalism oi\m* 
hit.y * challenge us to “ chaw,” snap their fingers in oiir faces • 
till we wink, and reckon” that cursed be Caimaii”is a sliulv- ^ 

* Att Asaeriesn ^uphomism for tobacoo-juicc. 
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by defence of modern slavery. All Jioiioiir to the woman 
that can thus authenticate invention and materialize the ideal. 

Ill all likelihood without knowing it, Mrs. Stowe lias ad-- 
mirably exemplified, both in herself and in tlie actors of het'* 
dram{i, a notable- feature of the American temperament. No 
one that has studied the peo])le of the United States with 
care, can have failed to remark their tendency to extrava- 
gance, and the manner in ivhich their indomitable energy 
conspires to foster and develoji this tendency. A vulgar 
American is seldom satisfied with judicious moderation. What- 
ever is not either marvellous or magnified, has few attractions 
for him. His taste lies in superlatives and paradoxes ; and 
he shows his taste, every day of his life, in his language 
and in hk actions. The faculty of speech, if exercised under 
the control of the Grammar, he literally i*atcs as eloquence ; 
and he is almost ceiliain to call a coherent declamation of half 
an hour by the pompous title of oration. The gradual shiid- 
ing off that connects aufagonis-nis is to him a disingenuous 
and unintelligible compromise. The word iiulilfefence is not 
to be found in his vocabulary ; and the antiquated figment 
of a golden mean is a thing which he consigns to dreamers 
that have not yet made up their minds. Accordingly, he is 
apt to be either a prodigal or a niggard ; an unsphored ser- 
aph, much too ethereal for the things of earth, or a graceless 
reprobate, forestalling a jubilee of perdition. It is no woiu/er, 
therefore that Mrs. Stowe now and then takes ii|pnto pnnde^ 
monium, and anon introduces us to the purity of Eden and 
to resignation that throws the primitive apostles quite into 
the shade. The atrocities of Legree are, we hoj*>e, an exagger- 
ation that rarely has a real counterpart ; and we are still more 
persuaded tliat Uncle Toms saintliness is an iinjicssibility. 
Again, our authoress converts her sinners altogether too ab- 
ruptly, as if American enterpriN(j had hit u])oti a North-West 
passage from reprobation to redemption. But the Aihei*ieAfi 
propensity to the extremes of practice and opinion awaits on- 
ly the correction of time. In the New World, the elements 
of consolidation are as yet in a state of active ferment and 
commotion ;and the constant accretion of foreign and hetero- 
genous materials, as it will contribute to modify the final ren 
suit, so does it serve not a little, in the meantime, to retard 
its consummation. Their vigorous and tumultuous gravita- 
tion will account for not a few of the present peculiarities of 
American people. 

To achieve her purpose of exciting a greater horror of slfti^ 
vwy, Mrs. Stowe ingeniously accumulates about it every fms- 
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nginablc circumstance of wretchedness. JSiit for this she is 
ratlier to be commended than censured; Wherever, as in 
America, power virtually irresponsible is lodged in the hands 
of the slave-owner, there is no excess of misery which does 
not inliere in its germ, and which may not be its legitijnata 
result. It is not the abuse of slavery that is to be condemned, 
but its use. The principle itself is wrong j and a hollow 
trunk, hectic venluVe, and specious fruitage are all that can 
be looked for iroin a diseased tap-root. Mrs. Stowe would 
see slavery extirpated ; but she would U'.o no means to this 
end by which the welfare of her country might be put in 
peril. She believes that a more correct tone of feeling is 
desirable among her countr^mien, and slie has come forward 
tp aid in establishing it. Like a woman, slie dwells with par- 
ticular emphasis un the domestic outrages entailed by the sys- 
tem of slave-holding. She calls us behind the scenes, and 
there reveals the thousand ramilications of bondage in its rela- 
tion to social life. 8Iic then a^ks whether these things should 
be j aud the voice of a common humanity replies in the nega- 
tive. Eiriancipatioii is not far oft*, l^erhaps it will be ready 
before its recii)ieiits. But Africans, as we now find them, and 
iis we sliall be likely to find them for ages to come, are even 
in democratic America, manifestly not a* people to live in 
masses, on equal terms wdth the descendants of Anglo-Saxons. 
No less than the Anglo-Saxon himself, is his offspring too 
prone to scorn all races but bis own. Who Uiat has seen 
Eugli'j'hTncii in India, can doubt this assertion for a moment ? 
To this fact, with reference to the American, sliould be added 
the unavoidable association, in his iiiiiid, of a dark skin with 
degradation and servitude. Who indeed, if in the American’s 
place, could possibly disencumber himself of this injurious 
bias t Some account should also be taken of the physiological 
pheno^ienon in virtue of which the negro ranks among men 
where the camel and the goat rank among brutes. Whoever 
has travelled, by an American railway, with the second-class 
carriage between himself and the engine, will understand what 
we mean* And whoever knows, from personal experience, 
what it is to be shut up, in a close room, at a negro methodist 
prayer meeting, when animal spirits, if no other, are in active 
operation, must be convinced, past all the subtleties of logic 
to the contrary, that tlie near iieiglibourliood of the children 
of Ham is any thing but savoury. The negroes whom Mrs. 
Stowe has had to do with, must have been anomalously ino- 
dorous specimens. Or does her American delicacy forbid her 
attuding to the strong point on which we have been insisting? 
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.Ait any rate, weare oftbd same opinion as to tli^ expediency 
. of segregating blacic ftoni white. Her plan is to free tlie 
educate liim, and then seiid him to Africa. The only orlgi- 
. nal element of her system of colonization is the prelinunary 
education which she proposes. But why not leave educa- 
tion, beyond the mere rudiments of knowledge, to the mis- 
sionaries of Liberia ? An inseparable concomitant of educa- 
ting the negro in America would be to inipress him with the 
conviction that, on tenable grounds, or on untenable, he is 
reputed an inferior being. His assumption that the grounds 
of tliis estimate are tenable would scarcely avail as an incen- 
tive to animate his ambition to rise. On the other liaitd, his 
assumption that tlie grounds of tb.e estimate are untena- 
ble would lead him to regard ^ his benefactors W'ith suspi- 
cion, and might efiectutilTy impde the acquisition of that 
temper and that intelligence which >vould he so advantage- 
ous to him as a future citizen of Africa. Again we say, let 
the enlightenment of American freedmen he entrusted to 
the apostles of Liberia, The genius of Christianity, which 
knows neither caste nor country, may confidently be matched, 
in promoting civilizdtioii, against the exclusive spirit of Anglu- 
Saxonism. 
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To ike JEdkor qf Zedlie*s Miscellany.) 


SiEy^Ha^ing seen an article in yoitr laist number on the 
Civil Service Bonus Fund 1 cannot allow it to pass without 
Implying to it, and I think I shall be able to show that the ob- 
jections which have, been therein advanced are founded on 
erroneous impressions. « 

. The two points which you have assumed are that all the 
imnuities (now I believe 10 per annum) will be taken up 
without a Bonus, and that a JBonus will not accelerate pro- 
motion. 

Both these assumptions I totally deny, and I believe I can 
prove from past experience, (by which alone we can antici- 
pate the future,) that they are not justified : at the same time 
1 freely admit, if they can be shown to be correct, that a Bo- 
us Fund will be an act of useless folly. 

From the institution of the annuity Fund, the only years 
ill which the full yearly number of annui- 
ties have been taken, are those noted in the 
margin, and in all of these a Bonus has been 
given. The 2 first years were those in 
which Civilians were allowed to retire on Jth 
value of the pension, with refunds beyond 
that value, and in the 3 last a Bonus under 
rule 36 of 1842 was given. 

Between 1846 and 1850, there were 9 
annuities taken by civilians in the North 
Western Provinces and one of these (C. Parks^) gave no pro- 
motion as his appointment was abolished. 

In 1851-52 no less than 14 Civilians retired in consequence 
of the Bonus, offered to them by the scheme which was adopt- 
ed last the North Western Provinces. 

By your own admission, the averaro term of period of those 
wbe have r^red hitherto has reached 30| years. By the 
edeptioii of a scheme somewh.at similar to that which I have 
|Wopdsed|^fiw X am not vain enough to suppose that a Commit- 
tee mtgbt, not materially improve u,) 1 fe^ persuaded that the 
W^ferage peiip^ of service of those who will retire would be re- 
^Hoed to or less. 
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I hftve asceHamod for the years preceding 1853^,' the 

ordinary period of 
attaining tlie se- 

Tear, veral grades in 

the service 
that not^d'la the 


From 1835 to 1880, 
From 1840 to 1845, 
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Assisst. 






1st., 

Nil 

0 

0 

0| 


3nd., 

240 

0 

240 



drd.. 

240 

0 

240 

0 


4tb, , 

240 

0 

240 

0 


Sd Joint, 






dtb. 

420 

1620 

2040 

3,600 


6th, 

420 

0. 

420 

3, GUO 


7th, 

420 

0 

420 

0 


1st Jotnti 






8th, 

600 

1620 

2220 

3,600 


eth. 

600 

0 

600 

3,600 


10th, 

eoo 

0 

COO 

0 

nth, , 

600 

0 

GOO 

0 


Collcctorl 






12th, 

1850 

6750 

8,100 

14,700 


lath. 

1250 

0 

1,3.00 

14,700 


14th, 

1850 

0 

1,350 

0 


15th, 

1850 

0 

1,350 

0 


16th, 

1350 

0 

1,350 

0 


17ih. 

1350 

0 

1,350 

0 


18th, 

1350 

0 

1,350 

0 


19tli, 

1850 

0 

1,350 

0 


Judge, 






20th, 

1500 

1350 

2,8.00 

3,000 

o! 

2lMt, 

1500 

0 

1,.500 

d»0UUi 

0 

22nd, 

1500 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

28rd, 

1500 

0 

1,500 

0 

ol 

24th, 

1500 

0 

1,500 

0| gain 

25th, 

1500 

0 

1,500 

30,000 44^280 


24,180 

11,40 

35;520 

7OA00| 44,280 


In 1852, in eonse^ 
quence of the Bonus 
Fund, 1 maintain that 
all the Juniors in tlie 
Service obtained a lift 
of 2 years advance in 
promotion, in the fol- 
lowing manner. There 
were 9 men promo- 
ted to judgeships wliose 
period of service varied 
between 24 & 22 years: 
10 to Collectorships of 
from 16 to 13 years 
standing : 8 to 1st Joint 
Magistrates offroiii 10| 
to 8 years and 8 to 
2nd. Joint Magistrates 
of from 7 to 5 years. 
In this list all tliose 
have been excluded who 
succeeded to vacancies 
on return from Fur- 
lough. It comprises on- 
ly those bon4 fide pro- 
motions in the oraiiia- 
ry run of seniority. 


Now 1 have no doubt that the Bonuses proposed by me 
would insure at least 5 annuities being taken every year m 
the North Western Provinces, and after 2 years, I calculate, 
promotion would be thus so accelerated that every man 
would be with certainty appointed 2nd Joiirii Magistrate in 
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6 years 1st Joint in 8 ; Collector in 12; in 20 years^ 

•and the adjoining Table will show w^'at tlie advantage to be 
Vide Pracodinff. derived will bO, even on a calculation 
that promotion is advanced a couple of 

years onty. 

I have not thought it necessary to add interest, as you have 
done, because 1 have proposed that the subscriptions shall be 
levied by a small per centage on the salaries : this would not 
oblige a single individual to borrow money to pay his quota 
which would not be greatly felt, and probably if not given for 
this purpose would never be saved by the contributor ; but at 
all events if interest is to be calculated it must be reckoned 
on both sides of the account. 

I cannot agree with you that it is “ unfortunate that agita- 
tion is still kept up” for I do not think it will ' be “ fruitless,’^ 
but on the contrary prove very advantageous, and as to any 
one “ expressing a determination to retire during this or any 
other season,” long experience has taught us that such “ ex* 
pressions'* are very vague and very rarely carried into affect. 

I am decidedly of opinion, and I believe the service at large 
think, that another scheme such as that which was carried out 
last year would not he beneficial to the service, and nothing 
but a permanent plan is desirable, that is tb say, so far perma- 
nent as to be continued as long as it succeeds, and if it does 
.succeed there can be no fear of its permanency. Till we see 
how it works, of course it cannot be otherwise than experi- 
mental. 

There are three difficulties which you have pointed out 
against tlie establishment of a permanent Fund. 1st. That 
of admitting members transferred from the Punjauh. 2nd. 
The probability of diminution of subscribers by the non-assent 
of young men subsequently joining the service. 3rd. The 
recusancy of those returning from Furlough to enrol them- 
selves as subscribers. 

As to the first I have no doubt the Committee would frame 
rules to admit Civilians coming in from the Punjauh by pay- 
ing a fine. As regards the second, if the scheme succeeds, 
few young men would hesitate to join apian which their seni- 
ors had successively matured, and with reference to the 3rd 
obstacle no man returning from Furlough could object to 
subscribe on the terms to which he had previously given his 
assent. 

You state, as I have before noted, tliat hitherto the average 
period of service of retiring annuitants has been 30} years, 
if this period is no£ reduced and promotion thereby accelerat- 
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ed, tli 0 services would not have to pay. as 

according to luy schette^Wperson, who Hiad bOen so loj^ m 
the service would receive ^anything ifiKMa like CPund' ; ’ eonse^ 
quently no general cess would be required » and the 6 months' 
mflference of net saiaiw :&om those promoted^ by 'Suclit'a step* 
would be retained in hand to pay for a Bonus to a man^wha 
retired esrlier. 

)[ think 1 can now shew that what you consider; tcssential 
for the establishment of a permanent Fund will be attained^. 

1st. — ^Assured profit to tlie majority of Subscribers. ■ 

2nd.— -Equality of assessment. 

3rd.«^A profit that may be deemed adequate with reCer^ 
ence to other easily available modes of investment. 

The assured profit is shewn, in the foregoing Table (p. 58)^ 
of increased pecuniary advantages gained, in addition to the 
final prospective Bonus. 

The per centage according to salaries, which my scheme 
proposes, with the surrender of 6 months' difference of salary 
from those promoted, will be, I consider, a fair equality of 
assessment, and as as regards the 3d essential, 1 am quite cer- 
tain that although there may be other easily available modes 
of investment, 19 out of 20 would not take advantage of them, 
and consequently tlTeir subscriptions would be lost and not 
saved. 

If you can persuade every member of the service to invest 
the sums, from the commencement of his career, which 1 
have proposed should be given as subscription to the Bonus 
Fund in a profitable manner, I grant you that we shall require 
no Bonus ; for those who commence so prudently as to save 
from the beginning of tlmir service, will have laid by treble 
what 1 propose, and be able to retire after 25 years. But 
experience shews us that such is not, and I fear will never, be 
the case. How many men after 35 and 40 years' service 
have been glad to retire without a sixpence beyond their 
annuity, and it is only lately that we have seen that a Civilian 
after a very lengthened service, was unable to raise tlte small 
amount necessary to obtain the priviledge of drawing his an- 
nuity quarterly and to the date of his demise. 

I have in my scheme proposed a general cess of 1 per cent 
for each step, out 1 have very little doubt that this may' fie 
reduced to 12 annas when once the Bonus Fund is in full 
force. Every death st,ep will cause a clear profit U> the Fund 
of the 6 months* difference of salary of those promoted. - T'ho 
same profit will take place in every case of IretSremcnt of ^ 
Civilian above 30 ye^s ^tanding^, while tlmsd fake ifiidir 
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inniutieS: between 26 and 30 years* seryicfr'^iJl-only receive 
the lower scale of iBonas, . varying, froie *20^000 to 5fi00 Rs. 
Neither have I calculated ||ny<iine on the ne?(t grade of pro* 
motion, should the retiring animitunt have held an appoint* 
ment above that of judge^, nor the subscriptions of those be^ 
tween :25 and 29 years standing, which will udd materially to 
the subscriptions to the Fund. iMen returning from Furlough 
and filling np a vstcancy, will undoubtedly cause some diiier* 
ence, aain that case the 6 months difierence of salary will be 
taken from one individual only, and we must perhaps calcu- 
late on some men refusing to join the scheme and obtaining 
promotion without paying personally anything, but I confi- 
dently expect that if the greater number of the service ap- 
prove of and start such a scheme, a proper esprit de corps 
as well as the anno} aiice of being debarred from eventually 
receiving any Bonus, will induce nearly all to give in their 
adherence to the measure. 

Certain I am, that if no permanent scheme is adopted, the 
Juniors must await patiently a similar period for promotion 
which existed in 1^1 or even longer, whereas by at once 
establisliing a Bonus Fund tliey will find an immediate acce- 
leration of promotion, ahd in 5 or 6 years I firmly believe that 
the several higher grades would generally be attained in the 
same time that they were in 1835-1^36. 

Yours faithfully, 

FITZ FIJ8B09. 

23rd December, 


.Fite has favored us au], j.., U itc' n ii ri our pre- 
sent number is in the Pre^^, hi I., liiii of 

time and space were not adequ.iie to li.e iju'ih )U ‘jif .>f a re- 
futation of the opinions which he ha» a v. .v'ioiiKl hn 

constrAned to defer its insertion till oui iJt 

If there l>e those who consider tI;io iuiporraiice of tlio .'sub- 
ject requires that the arguments of Fite Fusbos should be ta- 
ken up in dotail, in the order of their occurrence, beg 
they will remember that a hasty perusal of ai.'J 

desultory reply is all tiiat we i'iiJi ii.t, present auoiii, and with 
tbidbri6f\prefaoe, passing over the opening jraragraphs of tlie 
letter, arrive at the re.sult which JFitz Fushos anticipates 
-hip scheme. would effect, namely, “that every man would be 
with ^rtaantjr ^jSfvpointed 2nd Joint Magistrate in 5 yearsr 
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“ 1st Joint in 8, Collector in 12, Judge in 20 years,** We 
refer to the table of tb^ average length of service in each 
grade, for the period intervening .l^^^yfeen the years 1834 and 
1852, whiclj we will assume to be correct, and we ob^ve 
that the scheme is calculated to restore the rate of prpmotioa 
which* obtained previously to the year 1840, with exoeptioii 
to requiring 12 instead of* 11 years service for a Colleqtprship, . 
and 20 instead of l5 or 16 for a judgeship.^ 

When our object is either to remove or to mitigate an evil, 
our enquiries should first be directed to its cause. If we can 
discover and remove the cause, we may generally consider 
our object gained. In some instances however we may find 
that the existing evil has survived its exciting cause, after tlie 
latter has altogether ceased to operate, as fever for a time may 
cling to a district though the marsh wdiich has caused it has been 
drained ; and then the question for decision would be whether it 
were more advisable to hasten the natural course of events, or 
whether the cost or labor required to accelerate the sure and 
certain operation of time, might not otherwise be more advan- 
tageously employed. 

The table above referred to sufiSices to prove that the evil-^ 
slowness of promotion — under which the service has suffered 
and from which it h&s only partially recovered, has existed 
for several years ; and Fiiz Fushos and bis friends have gal- 
lently taken the field to remedy it at all risks, without trou- 
bling themselves to ascertain in the first instance the cause of 
the evil, and in the second, the cost of the remedy. 

To' show the cost of the remedy — the great disproportion 
between the value of the sacrifices to be made and the bene- 
fits to be derived — was one of the primary objects of the 
paper which has elicited the letter under review, and having 
as w'e vainly hoped, disposed of that qujestion, we thought we 
might dispense with a consideration of the cames wliich had 
retarded promotion. These we will now briefly enumerate. 
In the beginning of the year 1841, Owen was Specid Com- 
missioner; A.* Plowden, Parks, Todd and G. Smim were 
Collectors of Customs of Agra, Allahabad, Mirzapopr and 
Delhi, and W. Money was Deputv Collector of ^ Customs o£ 
Suharunpoor ; Prowett, M. Smith, Kinloch, Craigie, ifirtswster, 
Maberly,’ LWd were Special Deputy Collector ; and Hose 9 
Morgan, E. Thornton, M. Gubbins, R. Money, C.. Raikes, 
Edmonstone, Chester, Head, Wylly, Wynyard, W. ^ui|7, 
G. Barnes and J. Barnes were Settlement Omcera.^ The five 
Customs appointments have been resolved inltp ope Comn^s* 
sionership, and of allthe other appointment^ ,BOt qiqp, is ^pw 
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in existence. Parks, Todd and Maberly, retired or died witli- 
ouf cuui^ing promotion, and all the others obstructed promo- 
tion, in a iniuiDer unprecedented, by their absorption into the 
regular line of the service, wh.lst their coteiiiporaries or juniors 
gained hot a step by the vacancies that occurred. We* have 
omitted the long list of additional judgeships, which should be 
placed in the same ^category, and of wdiich Bareilly alone re- 
mains. We will not insult the sense of our readers by attempt- 
ing to explain bow promotion was retarded by tlie abolition of 
those appointments, for who but he who would demand proofs 
of his personal identity, or of a mathematical axiom, could re- 
qliu*e it of so evident a consequence. The shackled promotion 
of tlie service was slowly and wearily making its way through 
the obstacles which at first liad efiectually barred and sub- 
sequently impeded its progress, when Lord Bllenborough, 
like an incubus, prostrated the energv that was faintly reviving. 
On a fitter occasion we may afford an explanation of his dis- 
like to the Civil Service, but let it now suffice that the fact is 
admitted. There is an inseparable connection between vanity 
and meanness, and with a meanness as contemptible as his 
vanity was pitiful, he prostituted to tlie gratification of his 
womanish spite against the service, the. high powers with, 
which he had been intrusted. The charters preclude the 
nomination of any but covenanted civilians to appointments 
in the regular line of the service, in the Regulation Provinces ; 
but all political appointments, and those in provinces to which 
the regulations have not been extended, may be conferred 
indifiereiitly on military men and civilians. After the annex- 
ation of the' Punjab, when Lord Daliiousie was anxious to 
reward as many as possible of those distinguished officers to 
whose swords the country was indebted for its safety, and 
when the numerous appointments which the settlement of the 
territory rendered necessary seemed to open to his patronage 
a field almost unbounded, the anxiously expected Gazette 
appeared* To a unit the appointments were e^ually divided 
between Military men and Civilians. Such has ever been 
the wish of the Court of Directors, and the practice of our 
Governors Generals, with exception to him of Somnath. No 
less than thitty appointments to which either Civil or Military 
men might have been ap[)ointed, became vacant during his 
teht];re of* pfficei and to every one of them without an excep- 
tion,' he nominated from the army. Such were the appoint- 
ments of Brian Hodgson at Khatmandoo, George Clerk at 
Uifibklafi, Fraser in Bundelcund — of the Ofiicers in the 
^tigor afid N^badda territories — vacated chiefly by Civilians, 
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and by the appointment of Civilians to one half of them he 
might Iiave infused new life into the service, and imparted a 
briskness to the promotion which sank into hopeless stagna« 
tion under his baneful sway. Wfell may the service hope 
never, nor need it fear to see his like again, nor is it Within 
tlie range of probability that the middle ranks of the service 
will again he swamped by the iaflas of supenluineraries to 
supply tlie place'* of a large portion of their body, detached 
bill, lor the pi . foi ?nanee of temporary and sjieciai duties. 

Wo lij.ve no. the eanse^ wbndi have hitherto>^im- 

peded proinut^jn Ir evitleiit that they no longer exist, 
and tiiiit they soon tiiu^t to openite on the service, m In 
the army it is well kiiorui and iinder-lood that the uieet'OQ- 
iucky regiments me the most lucky. This is no paradox. Have 
you a son or young brother iih the shape oi‘ an Infantry griff, 
see liiin posted to the regiment which boasts the greatest 
number of Brevet Captains, and you may rely On the even- 
tual rapidity of bis promotion. This is a fact established and 
undoubted, and as applicable to the Civil Service as it is to a 
regiment. Fitz Fu^hos then would saddle the service with a 
permanent charge to remedy pn evil of which the causes have 
already been remoi’’ed, and which, independently of any ex- 
traneous aid, is rapidly disappearing. We did not speculate 
on the spur which must shortly l»e given to promotion by the 
annexation of the Oudh Territory^ and as Fitz Fusbos de- 
clares ; I am decidedly of opinion, and 1 believe the service 
at large think, that another scheme sucli as that which was 
** carried out last year would not be beneficial to the service 
** and nothing but a permanent plan is desirable,’* we may 
conclude that the temporary schemes have b^n finally 
shelved, and confine our bijef remarks to the sole point in 
regard to permanent scheme that remains to be eonsidered, 
namely the cast of the remedy. 

In excluding fVotn his tab^ the calculation of interest which 
was exhibited in our article oh the Bonus Fund, FUz Fusbos 
has derarted from the rule Which is observed in the ealeola- 
fions of the annuity add CSvil F^nda, and, without eateefition, 
in all estimates of a similar description, and we wiU dht diere- 
fore demand time to enquiiw Whetlier he aloim k rigbt and 
the remainder of the world h^rong, but do and wiU maintain 
that the calculation of interest waa requisHe and* ^onOet. 
Having swept away this objection, we arrive at tiielaat eha- 
tecle to be removed, the assertion of Fitx Fueboi we 
have omitted to make allowance for t)ieifioreatedeala#y oblwfi- 
edl^ accelerated promotion through the 
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We advoeated tlie temporary schenieof 1852, of which the 
beneficial effects were palpable, but we aOirmed that “ it wa.H 
established under a oonetirreiice of favorable circnmstanees 
** as unprecedented as they were unlikely to recur,” and w e 
must of necessity admit that under similar circumstances a 
similar temporary scheme must produce like results ; but the 

S uestion of the establishment of a temporary scheme has been 
efinitively abandoned, and in estimating the cost and profits 
of a permanent scheme, it is not the po^^sible immediate, but 
the ])robab]e ultimate results that are to be considered. The 
Court of Directors ])ropo6e to absorb the 26 outstanding 
annuities, and for the future to grant 10 annuities yearly 
instead of 9 as heretofore. The total number of Civilians 
’ * 600, if one twenty-fifth were to retire yearly, the 

3 number of retirements would be 20. Can it be sup- 
j after making every allowance for deaths, that tne 
average number of yearly applicants for annuities w'ill fall 
lielow' 10? Of the 500 Civilians, about 200 are attached 
to the N. W. P-, and to the Punjab, and the share of 
annuities proportioned to that number w^ould be only 4, 
admitting of the yearly retirement of only one Civilian hi 
fifty. 

We have already showm that the causes which impeded 
promotion have bc^n removed, and that the |u*ospects of the 
service aj*e brighter than 4hey have been at any period within 
the last twelve years, and we must confess our inability to in- 
vent any argninents in favor of a probability that the average 
yearly 11 uiiiher of applications for annuities from the N, W. 
P., and the Punjab, independently of any Bonus, will hence> 
forward be less than four, llie five retirements for which 
Fitz Fiisbos would yearly pay five Bonuses must be effected 
on the Bengal share of the annuity, and the three hundred 
unfortunate Bengalees must rest content with the retirement 
yearly of one solitary individual from their number. But 
the probability of the unfortunate Bengalees remaining satis- 
fied with less than their fair share of Gannuities is so extreme- 
ly small, that the chance of the five bonuses of Fitz Fvsbos 
being paid for without any equivalent is reduced almost to 
a certainty, and thus we are* brought back to the point at 
which we arrived in our article, that the ultimate and only 
apprc^eiable return derivable 'from the contributions of sucli 
deluded junior Civilians as might be induced to subscribe on 
the proposed terms to a permanent Bonus Fund, is the esti- 
mated dificrenee lietween the accumullit.ed amount of their 
subscriptions, and the amount of Bonus to be received by 
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{bom, and that difihrraoe we proved would exhibit only a 
dead and heavy loss. The total number of available annuities 
being scarce equal, if not, as most probably they hereafter 
will be, unequal to the demand, the hope of accelerating pro* 
motion by tlie payment of a premium for that which is unob- 
tainable, is resolved into an absurdity. 
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( Translated from f/ic* French of 
EMlLn MONTEOUT. 

For Ledlies Miscellany.) 

Thomas Carlyle is of all authors the one who is most in- 
terested in his own age ; all his thought?, all his writings are 
directed to the present period. The spectacle of contempora- 
ry events, involution ary outbreaks, JBuropean anarchy, the 
French revolution and her two young daughters, the revolu- 
tions of July 1830 and of February 1848, political action and 
re-action, cliartisni, radicalism, the scarcely articulate enuncia- 
tion of modern doctrines, the hacknied an^ monotonous psal- 
modies of ancient doctrines, these are his subjects of inspira- 
tion, the jirincipal element in his writings, the raw material^ 
as the English say. His sources of ins]nration are not more 
distant than these, the metal he works w ith is not more beau- 
tiful or refined than this. With pure science, with the prac- 
tical bearing of art on art, he never meddles ; he cares to in- 
form himself of the past itself, the historical part, only so far 
as tlie past contains lessons for the pre'^ent, or as it is still the 
present under an ancient form. The war of the two roses, 
IS without doubt highly dramatic, he would say, when the old 
norman blood flowed in waves; but the French revolution is 
still more dramatic ; it is a drama in which w'e are at once 
the actors and the spectators, llie invasions of Danish pirates 
and the exploits of ancJent Saxon kings have still an interest 
for us ; but the pirates and modern hordes — chartists, re- 
volutionists, hungry Irish, distressed English tailors, farmers 
ruined or fast becoming so — these are a subject of far great- 
er interest, the more so in that we have, to repress these mo- 
dern invaders, neither king Alfred nor king Edward. An- 
cient philosopliies and doctrines are good subjects for study, 
were it only fV>r us to learn that of old there were men who 
hud strong beliefs, and who lived up to those beliefs ; but it 
would be far better for us to live ourselves, and to have, for 
ourselves, beliefs, like them. Beyond this, what good can the 
study of things long since dead, and dangers long ago passed 
away do for us ? Dangers have always sun'ounded human 


* Revue des Deux Mundcs. July 1, 1852. 
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life, always also have beliefs sustained human life against dan- 
gers ; this is wliat all history, all philosophy and even all re- 
ligion informs ns. 

The war of the roses was terrible ; but the uieimces of 
chart^m, if yon do not take care, w'ill not prove less so. The 
beliefs of the middle ages or of our fathers of the .17th cen- 
tury were glorious certainly, but they are worthy of a better 
recompense than the historical eulogies bf w'hich posterity 
has been so lavish : they are worthy of being carried on and 
perpetuated. All science then wliicli has no immediate bear- 
ing on the present tinie is like a medicine which has fallen 
into disuse, and is only applicable to long- vanished maladies, 
or a hypotlietical medicine, which is only suitable for fKissible 
maladies or imaginary cases.- All literature, all art, every 
s}*stem wliich is not an act, which is not current in the life of 
the present generation, is purely chimeric and useless. It is 
a barren dilettimtism, partaking of the nature of the theologi- 
cal scliools, though it sometimes happens to declaim against 
seholasticisni. It is a scholasticism which has not the coumge, 
like the old, to condemn and burn heretics, philosophers, 
protestants, but which, slothful and frivolous in its collegiate 
corner, incapable of saying one sincere word and fearful of 
compromising itself; finds sneering, and railing its only re- 
source. In an age where an aristocracy no longer exists to 
take care of the poor, and where the priests entrusted with 
the cure of souls are Imrdly listened to, one thing alone re- 
mains ; the press with its incessant clamor ; it alone can 
obtain a hearing, and the profession of a ivriter is the nio.st 
miserable of professions, ir it only serves him to increase the 
evil under wiiich we suffer, or if, dcf^rtiiig with delicate 
taste the spectacle of these trouble^, tlie writer betakes himself 
to following an egoistic idea, and indulging himself in the 
frivolous pleasure of painting the troubles and dangers of the 
men of former times. 

Such is the light in which Tliomas Carlyle understands the 
duties of the writer in all ages, and more especially in our 
own. In tiie startling apostrophes, in the anathemas he does 
not hesitate to direct towards his age, it is easy to observe a 
tenderness and a sympathy with his fallows, gi'eater, I think, 
than in any other contemporary tliinker. The ordinary pre- 
possessions of the writer, reserve, reticence — lie knows nothing 
of; he goes straight at his object, without troubling himself 
to think of men or things, like the cannon-ball which opens 
its deadly path and knows not if its victim is to Ixi one of the 
chief ofticers, or one of tlie meanest soldiers of the army. 
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Wlio is tills man ? said Marie Stuart, one day when John 
Kno< had come to remonstrate, who is this man that ven- 
tures to chide the kings of the realm? A subject of that 
realm, lady, aaswered the bold sectiirian. This good answer 
Carlyle has repeated, under diHerent forms, wlieriever has 
delivered any of his elocpient charges ; it is so to sfieak on 
this answer that he supports himself in justifying his denunci- 
ations of contetnpoVary measures. To any one who should 
ask, who are you then, who thus attack your age? he would 
answer as he has answered ofVeii ; — A man living in th>s age, 
who suffers from it, wlio fears misfortunes from it, and wiio, 
in attacking it, is defending himself personally and is fight- 
ing for his life, that life which all of you, voluntarily or invo. 
luntarily, burden, detile and constrain by your sneers, your 
•i^epticisin, your sensuality and your impieties. 1 do not 
s]>eak in tlie name of whigs and tones, radicals or prier.ts, I 
speak ill my ow n name ; 1 speak, not i#the ‘slave of a party, 
hut as a man. No one has watched the tentleiicies of his age, 
he has done, no one has thus followed his contemporaries, 
steji by step, to point them out. Take care, there is a ditch, 
here the trunk of a tree, below a marsli, yonder a dangerous 
by-path I This occu|iation of giiardiuu of the light-house 
that lends its aid to foundering 8hi|>s, of wa'tchinan of the night, 
sounding the hours and recalling to tlie consciences of men 
at once tlie eternity that remains unmoved and the time that 
hurries away, no one has undertaken with so much zeal, 
so much ardor, such love for his fellows, such patriotism 
as (-arlyle, Kiigli.>1i and protestant to his last and sub- 
tlest fibres, the image of his country in distress and 
quickly to founder if aid be not adininistered, tlie image 
ofbumaii life running the risk of becoming nviterialized 
and wholly perverted, fills him with trouble, with indignation 
and eloquence. And indeed if he has happened, as he pro- 
balily has, to e.xHiiiiiie himself, he would ufluiit that he has 
had his reward : for in attentively studying his writings, I 
have often questioned wdiether he had more *kuitural talent 
than such or such another ingenious, spiritual or sceptical 
writer, amongst his ow n couiitryiuan or wdth us : perhaps he 
had not originally, but bis zeal for bis fellows, bis love of his 
country have given him a power wdiicli all the subtle artifices 
of stuefy never r oiild have given ; and have spread over his 
pages a warmth, a life, a spirit which rhetorical combination.s 
or dialectic skill could never have lieen able to commiinicate. 
It is not the first time conscience has wroiiglit such miruLdos. 
Carlyle has looked upon his occupation of writer not as that 
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of an artist, but as that of a soldier ; and in this wav he has 
become an artist and one too of the most interesting de* 
scription. Nothing is so hard to follow as a treatise on me* 
tapliysics, or so ditficiilt to understand, in the eyes of the 
novi(;e, as the plan of a battle. And yet, without doubt, 
nothing is so exciting as the execution of this battle-plan, 
this geometrical problem worked out in heroic action. And 
so, one would say after reading Carlyle, nothing is so amus- 
ing as philosophy acted out. Dull and dismal as philosophic 
systems may appear, when presented in their dry and abstract 
forms and separated from human life ; tar otlierwise is it 
ivhen we come to follow them out, in their principles and 
consequences, through the kunveries of Cagliostro, tlie semi- 
heroic iiiadiiess of the Jacobins, the struggling life of Samuel 
Johnson, the long methodical and sober years of Goetlie, tlie 
stormy youth of Mirabeau, or the silent childhood of Crom- 
w’ell. • 

Carlyle is thoroughly English and thoroughly protostant, 
which implies that he is very practical, very matter of fact, 
and altogether an iconoclast. Like his countrymen in gene- 
ral, in order to a])preciate a thing he asks not, what is, its 
appearance or foniij but, how much does it pay, and what 
is it worth ? On he goes, smashing the images, without trou- 
bling himself about the remonstrances of their worshipfKjrs. 
Oh, you must have images ! says he to them. I am sorry 
for it ; hut see, there they are, lying on the ground. He lias 
only one w’ar cry. Doa n with the masks ! Let us behold 
the real countenance. Enough of farce, enough of hypocri- 
sy, of jihilosopliical falsehoods, of fal>e senlinients of pliilan- 
thropv ! He has been often reproached, — and quite recently 
this cliarge was bitterly urged against him in an Amencan 
review,— for his too great admiration of physical force and^ 
of success. But it is evident that this admiration on his part, 
as is the case with many persons of our times, is nothing 
more than a re-action against all the tricks of logic, diplo- 
macy, and rehgion, from which we have sufterecj so much 
during the last fifty years and from which we still contmiie to 
sufier. For ever and ever to see round and before one men 
who blacken their faces, w'ho know the whole art of Iviiig, 
tlie half lie, the three quarter lie, and the entire lie, who 
smile w'ith reserve in presence of a thing fhjit deserves to be 
Jaiighed at w^ith scorn, who content themselves with a shrug 
of the shoulders or, still more frequently, with complete si- 
lence in presence of a thing that demands indignation and 
opprobrium — ^is a torture whicli many of us have been in a 
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position to expenence, and which many of us have actually 
experienced. But force and success — here there is some- 
thing clear, definite, without a fold, in an age when every one 
is full of apprehensions and no one dares to do good but with 
caution or evil but with measure — in an age that has replaced 
with fear and timidity the ancient virtues named humility and 
modesty, and when the guilty themselves profess to be 
dialecticians and to* extenuate their crimes by hypocritical 
glosses ! Honour to those who have still the courage to be 
good or the audacity to be bad, and to accomplbli tlieir good 
actions and tlieir bad conformably to the eternal laws of hu- 
man nature ! This I believe to be the spring whence pro- 
ceeds Carlyle^s admiration for characters endowed with ener- 
gy and aucuuuty, for all those who, to borrow Mirabeau’s phrase 
know the art of daring. Action, action, not mere speaking 
and writing — this is the sole remedy for the disease of the ex- 
bting generation, wearied' of writing and still more so of 
reading, overwhelmed for such a length of time by romances 
and dramas and systems of philosophy ; this also is the only 
means by which the generations that are about to appear iii 
their turn on the world's stage may hope to escape the vices 
of their ancestors. The address that concludes one of his last 
pamphlets, and which he intended for the rising generation 
of Great Britain, will equally apply to all the rising genera- 
tions of Europe and combines good advice for the future with 
a sincere confession of the errors of the past. 

* “ Be not thou a public orator,” he eloquently exclaims, O 
worthy young Englishman, thou whose destinies are about to 
commence. Appeal not to the long eared herd, address not 
thyself to it ; detest the profane vulgar and wish it good 
evening. Apjieal from these to the gods by silent works 
and, if not by works, by silent suffering, for the gods keep for 
thee nobler seats tlian are to be found in the cabinets of minis- 
ters. Thou hast a talent for literature ; trust it not, be 'slow to 
put thy faith in it. Nature has not precisely ordered thee to 
speak or to write, but she peremptorily orders tTiee to work ; 
and know this well, there never has existed a talent even for 
real literature (for we speak not of talents that have been 
thrown away and condemned to make false literature) that 
has not originally been a talent capable of things infinitely 
better still. rather reserved than enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of literaturo. Work, work wherever thou mayest be 

* The c arlyleaa*stylo suffers tciribly from the Freiicli filter but it is a good 
test of the matter. 
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placed ; complete, complete the work that shall be piider thy 
hand ; complete it with the hand of a man and not of a phan- 
tom, and may the completion of this work be thy great recom- 
pense, thy secret blessing, and happiness ! Let thy words be few 
and well ordered . Love silence rather than talk in these 
tragic days when, by reason of much spetikmg, man's voice has 
become for man an innrticnlate jargon — \yhen hearts in the 
midst of this tumult and chattering remain mute and sorrowful 
in the presence of each other. Clever, witty ! Oh ! above ail be 
neither clever nor witty ; none of us is bound to be witty, but 
we are all bound by the most horrible penalties to be wise and 
truthful. Worthy young friend, who are so dear to me and 
whom I know in a certain sense^ altliougb I never have seen you 
and never may see you. you are — what is no longer permitted 
to myself — *n the happy position of learning to he soruething 
and to do something instead of sjieaking eloquently on what 
is doing, what has been and whatmay lie done ;tbe ohl are what 
they are and will not amend ; our hope therefore is in you. The 
hope of England and of the world U, that there may yet be mil- 
lions of sincere and true beings instead of the few true and sin- 
cere unities that exist in the present day. Forward then with 
courage, moefe, ped^ fausto^ and may future generations, after 
having made acqiiaintiince with the virtue of silence and with 
all that is noble, sincere, and god-like, cast on us, when they 
look behind them, a glance of pity and incredulous astonish- 
ment !” 

Yes, in truth, these counsels are salutary, hut tliese regrets 
for the past are not justified by Carlyle’s own writings. It » 
not to him that it should belong to make such confessions, 
for his writings are veritable actions, veritable duties accom- 

E lished. Many men belonging to tlie same generation as 
iraself, living in another country than his, should rather Jiave 
reason to beat their breasts and to cry aloud : we have done 

wrong but, Ije assured of this, they never will do so. 

Asto the theories and ideas of Carlyle — therealized ideal, hero^ 
worsliip, theory of silence, identity of power and right, ex- 
plication of the French revolution, necessity of symbols, — we 
have said in this place* all that can be said, and we do not 
think it necessary to revert to it. We have wished to take 
the occasion of thef portrait which aceompuiiies these pages, 
to revert to the man rather than to the philosopher, and to 
^ reproduce the eliaracteristies of the moral nature of the writer 

* In a former number of the Rerue deg dett.r Mondeg, 
t Alluding to an enquiring of Carlyle bjr M. Gleyfv. 
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St characteristica. We hare pointed 

f°_ ^ j?***”!^ , ""^ality as a writer : the love of bis 

2m wiA having been bom m it, and the mis- 

^ °*i®^ hunself of redressing injustice everywhere, of 
i^oving moral errors, false ideas, and of attacking the blind 
philanthropy wd Iwren egoism of his contemponiies. The 
We of this emment and original thinker wiU sem to iUostrate 
his character and writings. 

(To he continued, J 
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Trip to Kooloo, Lahoid^ * Juskur, Ladah 
and JRoopshu.J 


If you will condescend, gentle reader, to walk with a sports- 
man over the wild hills, listening to his rough descriptions and 
satisfied with his simple adventures, come along. You do not 
care about the weight of the atmosphere, nor the nature of the 
rocks, do yoii.^ You have no curiosity to learn what the 
Himalayas "were like in the Oolite period, have you? No, 
we thought you had not, come along. You know where Simla 
is and you know where Rote Kangra is, well, between th^m 
lies Kooloo, you may call it the valley of the Beeas, for that 
river flow's all down it to the district of Mundy. Tw'as in the 
“nierrie month of May*’ when I visited Kooloo, and the 
scenery showed itself to great advantage at that season. The 
river foamed and fretted its downw'ard course, like a young 
blood running through his fortune ; and the ancient hills 
with their locks of snow and sombre robes of pine forest, 
looked down in gloomy compassion on their restless nursling. 

The crops at the base of the mountains w ertj very luxuriant, 
and appear to require little cultivation : wdiich circumstance 
seems to have a bad effect on the inhabitants, leaving them too 
much leisure for those two soothers of the mind which Byron 
has curiously coupled together- — rum and true religion.** At 
least when 1 w'as there, I saw a great deal of devotion, of a«< 
kind ; images tricked dut with gay cloth and tinsel were carri- 
ed about under showy canopies, on the shoulders of eight or 
ten men, and ^ world of dancing and singing was kept up in 
their honor, but I was sorry to observe a great deal of drunk- 
enness ; they are addicted to a spirit made from barley. The 
villagers’ houses are very pictiiresr|ue, built of wood, and ro- 
minding one of Swiss cottages, Tlioir dress con>istH of a white 
woollen cbogab, tied at the waist with a yak hair rope, with 
of the same stutf; they wear on their heads a.aniull 
><nind cup of red cloth, edged with black. I’hey are short in 
fituturo but luindsorne in feature : sadly infected, however,, 
with the vice of the Altitudes, — uncleauness. Three inwrches, 

V Zamkar of Moorcroft 
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from the chief town of Kooloo, Sultanpore,* are the celebrated 
Bulphuric springs, the object of so many pilgrimages. The 
Hajah lias built a bath here, into which the hot springs can he 
turned at pleasure. 

On approaching the village of Munee Kurun where the 
springs are, there is so perceptible an exhahition of sidphur, 
that you might suppose a iire had broken out, and the air is 
quite oppressive to the brealhing. The natives have great 
taith in the medicinal powers of these waters. Sir Priest, 
who is never behindhand when there is any money to be got, 
has however of course stepped forward here, and as the wa- 
ters are of no use till he has blessed them, reaps a very tidy 
harvest. 

On the neighbouring hills are found a few bears, ibex and 
tier ; pheasants, too, of all kinds and woodcock and snipe, 

Tlia liotung pass, at a height of 15,000 feet leads from 
Kooloo to Lahonl. 

(jrramuiercy ! what a change is here I Snow — nothing but 
snow, — held and mountain alike enveloped in tlie virgin 
mantle. Stealing through their frosty tunnels, the very rivers 
only betray their existence by hoarse sepulchral murimirs. 
A few forlorn and stunted cedars mock the steep and barren 
hill-hides. Winter lasts here eight mouths of the year, and 
the soil yields but one scant and sorry crop to the unfortu- 
nate husband man. 

The valley of Lahoul is intersected by the two rivers Bey ah 
and Chiiiidrah, which effect a innctioii and form the Cheiiaub. 

As I could not tind a patch of ground free from snow', I# 
w'as oblige<l to ask for shelter from the peasantry. A few of 
the men and all the women remain during the wdnter to look 
after the Hocks, which are admitted to the domestic circle, 
and tlie rest make off for Kooloo, till more clement w^eather 
comes round. 

The people are very poor, living * on roots and satoo, and 
even considering raw meat a delicacy : but oh Diana ! and 
every other deity fond of washing, bow filthy !, The women 
are w'ell made and strong, being accustomed to manual labor. 
They dress their hair in plaited braids coining to a point half* 
way" down to their waists, and these braids are so loaded 
with turquois«^ amber, and cowries that one only ’'vonders 
the whole head of hair does not come out by the roots. 
This get«up is arranged once a year, and when recent is 
pretty and becoming.* 

As the falling snow prohibited all tlionglits of sport, I 
become anxious to get on, tiud though much dissuaded 
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bj the yillagen * determiiiad to torn mj eteps towards 
Jaskur. 

The formidable pass of Singho rendered the advance some* 
what perilous. 

However plodding up, along the banks of the Soomdo 
river^ I at length came to the gorge of the pass. 

17,000 feet above the level of the sea, as you justly remark 
dear reader, is safer than one foot below it, — but 1 assure you 
with snow drifting in your face, the glare wounding your 
eyes, and pithdls eight or ten feet deep, caused by the drifts, 
waylaying your steps every moment, it is much pleasanter to 
talk about such a night afterwards, than to undergo it at the 
time. 1 say night, b^use though Singho is only a short dis- 
tance from the village of Darcha, the journey took me till 
night fall. 

The pitfalls I mentioned were not observable on account 
of the uniform covering of snow : an indifferent spectator who 
was warm and had got no pass before him would have laughed 
very much to see me and the coolies falling down everlasting- 
ly, in the most pertinacious way : — indeed I laughed my- 
self, though the joke was soon worn thread-bare by frequency. 

Fortunately, as the night closed in, the sky began to clear, 
the stars to come oqt one by one, and at last as the snow had 
entirely ceased, we managed to trample down a platform 
sufficiently large for the tent. 

Pitching a tent in such weather and striking it are very 
different things. The canvass got so stiff in the night, there 
« was no folding it up — and what was worse, it was britUe and apt 
to split. Not to be daunted on 1 trudged, but the road was 
so heavy that none of the men except those with the lightest 
loads could keep up with me. The next night was passed in 
a sheep shed, a short distance down the other side of the pass; 
we had no food or fire or water, and the plain servants suffer*, 
ed severely in their feet, and as it is not part of their philoso- 
phy to suffer in silence, howled very dismally, which added to 
the unpleasantness of the evening. Next day I moved on to 
Kimdguch, tlie first village in Juskur, where 1 determined to 
stay till all my baggage had cleared the pass. This took two 
or three days, which 1 beguiled in pursuit of the ibex. When 
the baggage did arrive, bad luck to the pass, two of my dogs 
were dead. You say, never mind, reader; it is all very well 
for you by the fire side with spaniel Carlo, who never means 
>to die, asleep on the rug, to say so, but the loss of a brace of 
dogs to a sportsman in a country where they cannot be 
replaced, is no joke, 1 can assure you. 
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Joskur belongs to Qolab Singh, the naiiTos sie very like 
the Lahoul men, but more Tartar in feature : I saw a few 
labourers collecting gold dust from the Lingti river, which 
rising in the Baralaclia pass on the road from Kooloo to 
Ladakh, flows through this district and joins the Indus near 
Leh. 

The flat plains of Roopshu, were the haven where I would 
be, and I intended to have gone there direct over the lofty 
passes of Pinnek La*, and Sbupurtoo La, but the servants 
were unable to proceed on foot, and to tell the trutli I had 
had rather a severe “ cropper** myself, whilst following the 
ibex, so I • changed my route to one traversable by ’ ponies 
and the yak, which taking me by Shilungleboo, Nyra Sin- 
gai, Shee Shee andf Pringitee landed me on the road from 
Cashmere to Ladakh at the village of Lamoroo. From this 
I soon got to the banks of the Indus ; nothing can be more 
monotonous here than the scenery, the villages, like angel's 
visits and the plumbs in school ptidding, few and far be- 
tween, and except at villages scarcely a tree or blade of grass 
to relieve the desolate waste. However as Leh got nearer, 
a change w^as perceptible, cultivation began smiling, (1 sliall 
beat Mrs. lladclitfe yet at scenery,) houses began being built 
in a heap on pinnacles of the hills and the observer began to 
wonder how the devil they got there. These houses have a 
very picturesque appearance, hanging fantastically over steep 
and rugged rocks. At Leh itself, a brisk trade is carried on, 
as soon as the passes are open, which is generally about the 
end of June, (ioods pour in from Rodokli, the chief mart of 
Chinese Tartary ; they are brought on ponies and yaks, 
which come in large droves escorted by bands of Tartar 
soldiers. These escorts, consisting sometimes of four or five 
hundred men, armed with matchlock, sf)ear, and bow are 
sent by the Chinese Government. I’he inorchandi/.e con- 
sists of tea, gold, turquoises, and other stones, cloth and curi- 
osities. The Tartar soldiers are by no means superfluous, 
where a bargain has to be struck with the cunning and tiir- 
bulent subjects of Golab Singh. Let any man wlio wishes to 
got Chinese curiosities at Leh go to the shop of one Balia ^ 
§ingb, a kind of agent, whom 1 found very useful and 
obliging. 

From Leh I proceeded toward the Roop>hu country 
through the Tung-lung j)ass, distant abcjut 50 miles. Here it 

♦ La, I bolicvc. moanii “ pass.** 
t Theae passes are all ritliin a distance of 35 miles. 
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was I first saw the wild ass, generally known throughout India 
as the wild horse of Tartary.” Tliis animal stands about 
fourteen hands high, is of a dun color, and in general appear- 
ance very like the mule of Laliore. It is very wary and will not 
permit approach, but sometimes, as if led by curiosity, it will 
follow the track of the traveller and thus enable him to get 
a distinct view of itself. They feed on the heatli which grows 
in these parts. Near the Salt lake nun^bers of the wild ass 
may be seen together, plunging and kicking and galloping 
madly about. 

To this same Salt lake I was now approaching. On the 
the northern side of the plains, upon which it is situated, are 
found the gigantic sheep, known to the naturalist under the 
name of Ot'>is Ammo7i. The pursuit of one of tliese was very 
exciting and I will briefly describe it. 

The males keep by themselves in the summer time, se- 
parate from the herds of ewes, and are very wild and diflicult 
of approach. One morning, after a long walk of some 
hours, I discovered with a telescope, two of these noble 
animals browsing on the front of a hill about a mile off. 
By taking advantage of every unevenness in the ground, 
and proceeding as silently as I could, I managed to get with- 
in two hundred jtfirds of them, with some country dogs 
that are used for this purpose. They were just moving. 
Crack goes the rifle, and lodges a hall in the hind quarter 
of the larger sheep of the two. Off it scambere<l with its 
companion, upon which I slipped the dogs. Unfortunately 
they made for the wrong animal, tints causing great delay 
and anxiety, for the wounded beast, instead of lying down, 
as is usual, made steadily off, wliiUt the dogs were after his 
friend, for his mid-day haunts. After a ten minutes' run 
the dogs were distanced by the nnwounded ram, and return- 
ed with drooping tongues and panting sides to the starting 
point. 

By this time the j)oor disabled beast had got a head pretty 
considerably ^ however the' crimson stains on the patches of 
snow were good clues to his whereabouts, and I followed him 
^ as sharply as I could. 

Sometimes I sighted liis vast form, hrea‘iting the wind as 
he crossed a ridge — then lost him again as he disappeared 
into the hollow. 

♦-^This pursuit lnsted4hree hours, but finding 1 was notgain- 
» ing on liiin much, and getting a weary distance from camp— 
1 determined to have recourse !o the dogs, sooner were 
they slipped than a splendid chase ensued. Tlie noble cfea-^ 
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tare, at lirit»t half scornful of his pursuers, stood and gazed, 
tlien ran a bit and stood and gazed ^ again. Finding 
however that they were really coming, lie had to make 
up his mind about a line of country, and unfortunately^ for 
himself chose a heavy track down-hill again, towards the 
place where he was wounded. He was close upon the scene 
of his first troubles, when the dogs came up with him and pulled 
him over, and a man wlio was waiting there for the dogs, 
(who will always return to where they started,) gave him his 
quiet^jl||with a deer knife. 

When I came up, 1 measured the beast and found bim to 
be twelve hand*^ liigh : his horns were tliree feet, eight inches 
long, curled in a circle over his head and at their tliickest 
part about 18 inches in circumference. He was covered 
with short thick hair, like that of the musk deer, and furnish- 
ed with the soft under wool, called “ pushum,*’ common to 
animals in these snowy districts. 

I had great difficulty in procuring fresh water in these 
parts, from the great prevalence of salt — a source of great 
profit to Oolab Singh. Two marches distant, east, lies a little 
plain, called Poogah, famous for its which lies thick on 

the surface of the ground : also for a sulphur mine of great 
purity, from which the llajah makes all his gun-powder. 

One march south again, is the great lake Choomooreerie, * 
in a vast plain 15,000 feet above the sea level, and covering 
a space of 10 or 17 miles in length by 4 or 5 broad. 

On this and the Salt lake are to be found plenty of water- 
fowl : young geese in July and August afford good sport and 
a prime dish for tlie table. Gulls of various kinds too, may 
he seen sporting over the waters. 

The ])eoplc here are marvellously slothful : nothing induces 
them to carry a load, they always put it on a yak or a sheep. 

They live entirely by the sale of wool, exchanging it for 

f ain with other hill-tribes. They seem selfish too, for when 
gave one or two of them a wild sheep, though they could 
not eat it all themselves, they would not hear of dividing it 
with friends. (Fsop described this sort of disposition in his 
Dog anditho Manger,*' a long time ago, and here wasan illus- 
ration of the fable in rude hills of which had never heard. 

^ The only difference in the dress of the natives hereabouts 
from the other districts, is that they wear a Chinese boot with 
a legging up to the knee and tied round it, instead of the 
usual worsted shoe. There are few villages, and they 
mostly on the banks of the Indus. The tents of the peasants, 
are of coarse black blanket, when they live out on the pldius, 
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and there they watch Aw fiodbs and epm wool, inma wpa^ 
thetic content, which it seems hard to understand, looki&g at 
their extreme poverty. They will steal powder and shot from 
you,J[)ut not money ; as the root of evil is scarcely ouhwnt 
with them. 

If you want to make purchases do not put money in your 
purse'* ; but tobacco in your pouch ; you iVul find a seer go 
as far as ten rupees. 

The traffic of the district is just sufficient for its wants ; 
they have no idea of commercial combinations ; theiim^ple 
economy extends only to “ take wool and give grain.* 

But the new Thibet road may make a difference, if it is ever 
carried to Leh. Cashmere gets all the Chinese trade as mat- 
ters stand at present, but there is no reason why this should 
remain so. 

The Chinese Government by refusing entrance into their 
territories make a very serious detour necessary, injurious to 
traffic and annoying to the traveller. 

I mean (those who do not know the places must forgive 
me if I bore them) that if the route was open from Hulla to 
Kliunich thro’ Chinese Tartary, the tedious journey thro’ the 
Piti country would be avoided. 

It would be a long, time getting Chinese consent however, 
for orders are a prodigious time coming from head-quarters ; 
1842 was the latest advice from the capital, I think, when I 
was there. 

Well, I am about spun out now, I have not anything 
worth relating, left on my notes’* as the barristers say : I made 
my way from the Boopshu plains by the Parung pass into 
<Piti and thence to Kunahur. 

Shortly after this, I laid aside my ** sandal-shoon and scal- 
lop-shell*’ and subsided into common-place and canton- 
ments. 

Ah! you ’re asleep, reader;— -well you did mix that last 
glass rather sfrong, but then as you say it ii cold without, 
and for that, hot with’^ is the recognised remedy. 


YACOOB. 
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— 8piritibu9 qui aunt in carccre profectus prBHlicavit..** 

1. Pet. 3. T9. 


We arc not In Agra Jail. It would not indeed be out of 
character with the profession of the pen if we were ; poor 
Simon Ocklcy datcr4 his Saracenic History, magnanimously 
enough, from C.umhridtjc Castle, and unhappy Savage con- 
cluded Ills literary career, unnoticed, in the Neictjate at Bris- 
tol. Wc are not, however, we repeat, in Agra Jail, but wc 
have recently j)aid two or three visits, (of a voluntary nature,) 
to that institution and have seen things there, which we 
cannot think wdll fail to interest our readers; wc shall there- 
fore attempt to describe tliese matters, and shall preserve, 
for eonvenience, the order in which wc chanced to see 
them. 

AVe knew beforehand, roughly, that the Agra Jail was a 
large central one, that trades had been attempted, and 
some educational efforts coiniiienced ; tliat \vas the sum of 
our knowledge. • 

The. day of our first visit was a dies non, all the prisoners 
being at home and no w<»rk in ])rogrcs.s, and w'e found that 
advantage was being taken of the leisure thus afforded, for 
scholastic purposes. On our arrival, the worthy Superin- 
tendent was discovered sitting in the porch of his own house, 
with several lines of ])risoncrs squatting on t lie carriage road, 
all busily engaged with books and tnkhtccs, 

AVe learnt on enquiry that an examination was going on, 
and were asked to assist in conducting it. Acceding, gladly, 
to this proposition, we took a scat and a inalifactor being 
called up before us, we tackled him with the tliir teens” 
in the multiplication tabic, which task he immediately ac- 
complished ; afterwards, wc put him on in a Iliiulec talc, call- 
ed Soorujpoor hee huhanee, and he construed a passage 
with fluency. Several others being broiiglit forward, we put 
them through the same, performances viss., multiplication 
table and reading, and no one failed; at last, two women 
presented themselves. The first had some little objection to 
facing the examiner, for immediately on liearing the opening 
interrogation, slic swung cntir(»ly round and delivered a flu- 
ent answer, from a position which presented what Liston 
used to call ‘'the other side of the question.” Both women 
however "passed”; they seemed very intelligent and yell- 
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behave^^ but we understood that an addiction to child mur- 
der had rendered their exclusion from general society, im- 
perative. 

Next we turned to a more advanced Class : we asked a 
highway robber what the duration of a year was, in the pla- 
net Neptune, (not that we had any idea ourselves,) and he 
answered exactly as it was put down in a small book which 
had been previously placed in our hand. Armed with this 
little manual, we threw in a second poser about the diameter 
of Ceres, but it was no good : we could not astonish the 
robber, not half so much, at any rate, as he astonished the 
poor devil, that dark midnight, when he brought him down, 
suddenly, with his iron-bound lathee, and stripped him, all in 
a minute, of his ear-rings and purse. The robber read also, 
very fluently, from a Hindee essay on the advantages of 
clean habits. A culpable homicide told us how far Sirius 
was from the earth, and a burglary (with wounding) execut- 
ed an intricate rule of three sum, without a mistake. 

Whilst we had been examining, the Jail Darogah had also 
been engaged in the same task, so that in an hour or two 
the work was over. Only about a dozen had been “ pluck- 
ed^* : these were all sitting in a place by themselves, with 
forlorn drowsy faces. Prizes were now distributed to the 
successful candidates, consisting chiefly of books. As each 
student came up, a conversation, something of this nature, 
took place between him and the Superintendent: 

What’s' your name ? 

Ram Sukh. 

How long are you in for ? 

Sixteen years ; twelve years, three months and five days 
remaining. 

What was it ? 

A well. 

What about a well? 

A boy. • 

What, threw a boy into a well ? 

Yes, Sir. 

What caste are you ? 

Nut, 

Ever hear of a Nut who could read before ? 

'No, Sir, there never was one. 

What do you mean to do when you get out ? 

Earn an honest living. 

No more wells, mind you. 

No, Sir, never. 
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Here take your books, and stick to them : perhaps you’ll 
be Chowdry some day. 

We have thouglit it as well to allow the reader to share 
the confusion wc experienced purselves, in thus being brought 
to witness, abruptly, the working of a system of whose <sxis- 
tence we had scarcely heard: but we must now explain 
a little. 

The educational Ays torn has been introduced into the Agra 
Jail little more than a year. Dr. Walker took charge of the 
institution in the middle of August 1851, and though it 
was his intention to have immediately attempted to put into 
practice the theories he had long held* as to the possibility 
of the moral and mental improvement of criminals, he was 
prevented by the prevalence of cholera and by the stress of bu- 
siness incidental to the first occupation of a new post, from 
commencing any efforts till October in the same year. Even 
then the want of teachers, the absence of written forms, 
slates &c., and tho repugnance of the prisoners themselves 
to the introduction of education retarded matters so, that it 
was the commencement of 185^ before the system could be 
said to be fairly set a going. 

Great caution had naturally to be ^exercised at first. 
The close connexion which ignorance conceives to exist 
between learning and magic, (so common a superstition of 
the Middle Ages,) caused the prisoners, to regard the spell- 
ing book and the multiplication table as the secret talismans 
of Christianity. The natives are very obstinate about pre- 
conceived ideas, as individffah, but they are not difKcult of 
persuasion in bodies. A little patient explanation gradually 
smoothed the way, and no long time elapsed before Dr. 
Walker had sufficiently gained the confidence of the prison- 
ers and silenced their apprehensions to make that education 
compulsory, which it seemed difficult at first to introduce 
even as an optional advantage. 

The number of prisoners in the Agra Jail varies from 
3,000 to 2,650, (in round numbers,) out of these 700 are 
placed at the disposal of the Magistrate and amongst them 
there is no school ; 100 more work under the orders of the 
Executive Engineer who has introduced education, though, 
at present, with some disadvantages. There is too at Secun- 
dra a conWlescent and infirm gang ; they have school, but 
that superintendence which is so necessary to sustain the 
plan, cannot be well afforded, on account of the distance. 

* Dr. Walker had previously introduced education into the Mynpoovie Jail 
with great suooess. 
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* All the prisoners who sleep in the Jail are obliocd to at- 
tend school. The educational staff consists of about 50 rao- 
uitors IVom amongst the piisoucrs themselves, 1 pundit sup- 
plied by Government at 10 Rs. a month, and three other 
men* who are entertained on the establishment as burkun- 
dazes but who are employed to teach. ^ 

School time in summer is from half past 4 p. M., to half 
past six and then again from seven till nine, after locking 
up, by lamp-light. The first period is, however, much cur- 
tailed in winter by the closing hi of the dny. 

Prisoners commence by learning to read, in classes, large 
sheets of the Hindee letters, they afterwards get a small book 
wliich wo liavo mentioned before, the Soorujpoor kec hihanee, 
prepared by Mr. II. Reid and treating of the rights of land- 
tenants and the duties of village accountants &c., &c. 

Simultaneously with these studies the raid tipliciition table is 
taught. 

Before any prisoner can pass the first examination he 
must be able, 

I. To read the Soorujpoor story. 

IT. To repeat the multiplication table up to lOxld. 

III. To repeat ^le multiplication table of fractious up to 
6ix‘25. > 

To repeat the multiplication tabic of fractions up to 

6iXC)‘. 

The examinations are held before the Superintendent ; 
they are monthly. Success in the first examination entitles to 
the>o privileges ; an onler for the admission of prisoner's 
friends toaninterview, a bathe in the Jurnnaoravisit to the Taj, 
(according to prisoner's relig^n), and a prize of the books to 
be studied for the 2hd examination. As nearly all the prison- 
ers’ friends live at a distance, tlic admission order is sent 
by post for the ''passed man,” and he may write a letter, in*" 
his own hand, to send with it, if he likes. The order bolds good 
for three months, and presented any Saturday morning, with- 
in that period, entitles to an interview. 

Tlic second examination presents severer tests : these are 
the requirements ; 

I. Cross examination in the three inultiplicition tables 
mentioned before : (" dodging” in more familiar plirase.) 

II. Soorujpoor story. 

' III. Pntr Malika: a letter writer. 

* Those who know Persian have still to IcArn llintlep ; those who know 
an>thinK of Hindee before they come in, (a very small untnber,) are maile 
momtors.” 
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IV. Kisan opudesh : a conversation between a Collector 
and an agriculturist, in which the former combats the objec- 
tions to education, and, in his replies to queries propounded, 

explains the revenue system and the use of the various ac- 
counts which the villajje accountant is required to keep. 

V. Shooddfii durpun : a treatise on the advantagc*s of 
cleanliness, method and order. 

VI. Khufjol : a treatise on astronomy. 

VII. Arithmetic, including simple and compound addi- 
tion, substraction, multi plication and division ; commission 
and simple interest. 

The stipulated rewards for this examination are not pro- 
portionately greater than those attached to the first : in fact 
there is little dilhu'eiice. The admission order,* the religious 
indulgence (a bathe or a visit to the Tomb) come round 
again, and 8 oz. of sweetmeat is the chief additional boon. 
Tw’o tilings, however, must be remembered, a prisoner who 
has passed the 2iid examination is looked upon as a man 
w ishing to improve, and this is an advantage to him, then too, 
it is not of course projuiscd that examinations shall stop at 
two, and when the principle of progressive examinations is 
more matured, we may entertain a hope that Governjiient 
will sanction for steady improvement, tlntt most stiinuhitini^ 
of all reivanls, the liojie of a curtailment of sentence. We 
may mention hero that 644 prisoners have already pas.‘;ed 
the 1st examination and 14.5, tlie second. Our readers will 
now under'.tand that the scene we witnessed at the good 
superintendent’s hou'se, was one of the monthly exaiiiinariq|is. 

Onr next vi>it to the .Tail was in the morning. Passing 
under the handMime jiorlal, we reached the airy kitcheu gar- 
den which sejmrates (he outside wall from the body of (he 
prison and so passed on to the jirincipal range of baVracks : 
the out-of-doors prisoner-; bad left, so that there was no 
crowd, only knots of men hustling about, cleaning up, fetching 
water and so on. Every now and then we come upon a 
siuall boily of students, not available, we suppose, in some 
way for labor, liaiiiinering away at their horn-books ; moni- 
tors, too, were seated here and there, writing out great sheets 
of the aljihabet, and women, in their separate w^a/d, were 
hard at work at pot-hooks and hangers. But w'hat amused 
us most was the furore for the multiplication table. We 
w’islied Walkingame could have been with us, it would have 
gratified the old gentleman much, w^e are sure. First, we 
saw the prisoners without labor, taking their morning cou« 
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stitutional, in twos and twos ^ a Sikh* of fine bearing, in 
irons, walking with them and leading the multiplication cho- 
rus, which had quite a Marsdllaise effect. Some attention 
has been paid in the composition of the Indian multiplica- 
tion table to its arrangement for chaunting, and as a single 
voice gives out the problem and the chorus offer its solution, 
*it sounds very well. They sing, for instance, fifteen times 
fifteen, like this: 

Solo Chorus, 

Pundrura pundrum : do sau pach-e-e-e-s. 

Well, after these people without labour, we w’ent into the 
sheds where they make dliotees : in every nook and cranny 
the multiplication table w’as ringing through tlie air : it had 
a most comic effect : supposing it to be the words we have 
just given, you would hear a long way off a voice cry out 
“ pundrum, j)undrum etc” and then the fellow close to you, 
rattling away at his loom, joined in at the end with a pro- 
longed pachec>.” We passed on to the carpet looms, the 
multij)licatioii table swelled towards us as we a])proached : 
we entered the blacksmiths’ shops, the sw^arthy vulcans as 
they hammered the iron, muttered in numbers, and even 
where the paper mill w'as loudest, “ pundrum pundrum” rose 
above the storm, ]ik€ the skipper’s voice in a rough night at 
sea. Whilst mentioning the paper manufactory, we may as 
w'ell observe that the contrivances used are of the rudest des- 
cription, and that it w ould be very desirable if (iovernnient 
would procure a mill similar to the one now so successfully 
worked by Mr. Marsbman at Seram pore. This mill might 
be placed, at first, in some con>picuous place, outside the jail 
60 that the paper manufacturers of tlie city might see it in 
use. Some of them would perhaps be induced to order one 
like it, for enterprize is undoubtedly awakening, slowly, 
amongst the native population, and in that case the proprie- 
tor of a new mill w'ould be glad to secure the services of a re- 
leased prisoner to conduct the machine. This w'ould cut both 
w^s : advantage to the manufacturer, hope to the criminal. 

The prisoners perform every menial office, and indeed, 
nearly every other office within the jail. 

They cart, weigh, grind, parch, distribute and cook their own 
food. They spin, weave, dye and sew their own clothing. 
They make all their tools, and forge their own fetters. They 
cultivate and irrigate gardens adequate to the supply of 
vegetables, twice a week, all the year round, for nearly 3000 

* This man is a political prisoner : it is tme he has brokso Jul onoe, but 
why irons ? if this is rights Viva I King Bomba ! 
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persons. They repair the existing prison buildings and cons- 
truct the new ones. They prepare the accoutrements and 
dress of the guard, in part: they make all the earthen vessels 
required for the conservancy purposes and all the tiles requir- 
ed for the building purposes of the prison. • 

We shall now offer a return by which the numbers engag- 
ed in the different trades will be clearly seen. 

Detailed DisminuTioN of labourtno prisoners of 
THL CENTRAL PRISON AgRA, ON THE 11 OcTOBER, 1852. 


Prisoners sentenced to labour, • • 2587 

Not available for labour, infirm, sick, and 

convalescent at Secundra, 216 

N ot available for out door labor. 

Women, • • • • . . . . • • • • • • 124 

Sick in hospital . . • 82 

In solitary confinement, . . • • . . • • 45 . 

Convalescent, • . . 26 277 

Required for ordinary Prison work. 

Grinding wheat, . . • • * * 125 

Grain god own— carters, weighers, sifters, 

and kilnmen, . . • • 30 

W oodcutters, 8 

Cooks, • • 69 

Hospital Cooks, Maters and others, attendants 

on Sick, 11 

Conserveiicy maters and Behisiees, . . , . 59 

Barbers, 7 

Dhobees, 2 

Blacksmith and assistants, 14 

Carpenters, 10 

Monitor’s School, 47 

Masons and Stonecutters, 55 

Mason’s assistants, 30 


In addition there an Non-labouring Oiminal prisonerai Revenue end Civil 
priaonera^-and penona under TVial. 
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Basket makers, • • 10 

Tailors, .. .. 13 

Book binder and Ruler, 2 

3 Outer garden, at 15 45 

4 Ditto inner CO 

Gardeners on wells, 5 

Inner enclosure for drinking and Cleansing 

purposes, 22 C22 

Worhslwj). 

Blanket weavers, 88 

Dhotee and Cotton weavers, ... . . . . 256 

Leather works, IG 

Tile and brick makers, 10 379 

Paper ‘makers, 68 

Sutrinjee weavers 106 

Carpet Rug weavers, 46 

Miscellanious, 0 819 

Outlying Gangs » 

Under the magistrate, • . • • . . . . 675 

Under the Executive Engineer, . . . . 99 774 

2587 


Statement showing the periods of imprisonment of the 
prisoners employed in the Central Prison workshop on the 
11 October 1852. 



Life rP 

rr - 

10 to 14 

7 to 10 

® i"! 

O 1 » 

1 

Total. 

Sutrinjee manufactory 

137 

49 

41 

38 

5 i 7 

277 

Cloth manufactory 

31 

100 

51 

19 

20 10 

201 

Rug manufactory, 

4 

0 

18 

9 

11 4 

46 

Paper manufactory. 

60 

8 

0 

2 

0 0 

70 

^ Miscellanious Ditto, 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 ! 1 

9 

Tile Ditto, 

0 

6 

fi 

5 

2 : 0 

19 

Total. 

239 

163 

117 

103 

38 22 

1682 
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Tl^e following* articles, the manufacture of the prisoners 
are procurable at the prices attached : — 

Sutringees of fine quality, any length, breadth, and 


pattern, j)or square yard, .... .... 012 

Megiinental Sutringees 6 by 3 feet, light, fine qua- . 

lity, fast colors, eacli, .... .... 1 0 

Tent Sutringees 12 by 12 feet, per pair, .... 120 

Ditto 14 by 14 feet, per pair, .... 16 0 

Ditto 16 by 16 feet, per pair, .... 21 0 


Cotton Pila Carpets handsome patterns or bright 
colors wdth short pile similar to those manufactured 
at Jihawulpoor. The Carpets may be had in two 
pieces adapting them for Tents and Rooms, per 

square yard, .... .... 30 

Church Pew Rugs in appropriate fast colors, per, 
square yard, .... .... .... 3 0 

fTowels yard square, tliick and rongh,per dozen, .... 2 0 

Bathing Towels (Shy 3 feet, thick and rough per doz., o 0 
Jharuns, Gara and Dosootec, 27 inches 
square in a variety of di*»tinguMiing ))atterns j)er dozen, 1 8 

A new manufactory has quite recently been started of ina- 
thematical instruuients, and in a few moiiThs it is ho}>ed lliat 
the ordinary in.strunients used in planning, as also survey- 
ing compasses will bo jn’oduced here; and it is, we uiiders 
taiid, in contmnplalion to supply the village putwarries 
with a stock of >inqile instruments, with the aid of which they 
may more accurately survey disputed boundaries, and thus 
often prevent dangerous affrays. 

The spectacle of these prison trades presents to our mind 
but one moral, which is, tliat-out door labor should be entire* 
ly abolished. 

To compare the sight of the different bodies .of artizans, 
working soborly^ away at their several trades, in comparative 
submission and silence w ith the other disgusting scene which 
meets our eyes, every day on the high-road^ when loud 
laughter and ribaldry and sometimes song resounds from 
manacled wretches, and no shame is apparent, simply because 
the poor sunken devils feel that wdien they have once been 
exhibited, clanking in irons, like evil beasts, on the public 
way, that the bitterness of shame is past — to compare these 
two sights, we say, leaves us in astonishment to think how 
often we sacrifice what we know to be our duty, to what we 
suppose to be our gain. 

* 4U ofdcn to ho addressed to Pundit Kesree DoUf Jailer. 

s • 
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But we happen to have over-reached odrselves, for there 
cannot be any sort of doubt, that if trades were vigorously 
introduced into all our Jails, and out-door labor universally 
abolished, the profits from the different manufactures would 
greatly overbalance the price of labor for road-making &c. 

Why, half the accoutrements of the Army might be 
supplied from the Jails, and that perhaps at prices one third 
of those sanctioned by the Military Board. 

And it must be remembered that a far smaller number of 
guards are necessary when the prisoners are within a Jail, 
than when they go out in gangs. 

But these hnantial considerations though the most plausi- 
ble reasons for the abolition of out-door labor are the lowest, 
after all. Is there any excuse, why wc should continue in 
this country, a practice which public good feeling would not 
permit at home ? We think not. Let any man recall the 
sensations lie experienced when he first saw, fresh as he 
then was from England, a drove of felons, in irons, work- 
ing on the public road : and then let him candidly declare 
whether he thinks it is better for himself, that he can look 
on the same sight without emotion now\ 

Our third visit to, the Jail was one afternoon just before 
4 o’clock ; the prisoners w’ere all filing into dinner, and as 
four struck, eating simultaneously began in all quarters. The 
time after dinner and before locking up is well known in our 
jails in these Provinces to bean anxious time ;tbeprisoners are 
disengaged, they get .cprarrelsome and noisy and recpiire 
management. We had seen after dinner habits in othe>r Jails 
but we were to see another sight here. 

Half past four strikes, as if by magic, scrolls rise against 
the wall, monitors stand up beside them, wand in hand ; and in 
two or three minutes the vast disordered herd is neatly divi- 
ded into little closely packed groups of students, and the hum' 
of many voices rises into the evening air. 

We strolled about in different parts but every where the 
same decent and pleasing sighr was visible, and the same 
agreeable industrial tones audible. 

We went into the woman's ward — hum— hum — hum, hard 
at w'ork — all. Here a scene met our view, which was very 
laughable ; a small knot of hags and crones were collected 
round the tiniest girl possible, about as tall as a cheroot, who with 
k asmall shriek of a voice, like a penny trumpet above concert 
pitch, was twittering out the alphabet to them. Good lack ! 
she Mraa truly a most small, shnll child. Pasemg on towards 
the solitary cells we looked in for a moment at the hospital : 
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here we found a few muffled yellow men groaning their lesson 
a^r a muffled yellow monitor, who was making languid 
sort of points at a printed slieet, which Xvas hanging, itself ap- 
parently out of sorts, from the wall. We have not mentioned 
the solitary cells before, because the time of day at which, we 
made our third visit, is the period of most interest in this loca- 
lity. These cells are small clean rooms opening into a lofty 
corridor almost 300* feet long. 

There are 4 classes of prisoners confined on the solitary 
system. 

I. Prisoners of short term, whom it is desirable should 
not mix with hardened prisoners. 

II. Thoroughly bad characters, — regular jail-birds. 

III. Insubordinate prisoners, drafted off from other pri- 
sons. 

IV. Prisoners who have mis-behaved in this jail. 

The solitaries take exercise by walking up and down, 
morning and evening, in the corridor, at the distance from 
each otlier of their cells. Hard labor solitaries grind 15, 
sometimes 20 seers a day. At school time, the doors of the 
cells are opened and at the knock of a mallet against the 
iron railing of the corridor, each solitary takes liis seat before 
his own door. The night we were there, *a bad boy with a 
face like Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice, (probably confined un- 
der Section II. mentioned above) stepped into the middle 
and began yelping the multiplication table, each man joining 
from bis cell. A prisoner monitor attends the solitaries aU 
day, passing from cell to cell, and staying about ten minutes 
at a time. 

Hvening school hours are dispo'icd thus. 

4. 30. Reading. 

5. Writing. 

6. 30. Arithmetic. 

The school after locking-up is miscellaneous, rubbing up 
tables, reading or anything that is most convenient to be 
done. Lights are put out at 9 o’clock and if an5'^tliing occurs 
in the night, the lumberdars of the barracks must report it to 
the turnkeys the first thing in tlie morning. Tiiis requires 
some little explanation : each barrack, counting from 75 to 
100 persons, elects a representative member, called the lam^ 
herdar. He is responsible for the good conduct, cleanliness 
&c., of his constituency and they are bound to obey him.’'^ The 
lumberdars all joined together form a punchayet, which is 

* A bamck that has committed no affence whatever during Uie month receives 
one pice-worth of ^eer perman, on the 1st of the succeeding month, as a reward. 
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allowed to investigate cases of abuse, doubtful theft &c. The 
lumberdars are at present thus divided into castes. 

Thakoor, 4. 

Mussulman, 4. 

Bunniah, 1. 

Bralimin, 8. 

Sikh, • 

Gosain, 1, 

"We have now described as well as we can wliat we saw, 
in Agra Jail, and have added some details whicli have been 
kindly furnished us in reply to enquiries, it remains only to 
give one. or two returns at the end of this article, with the 
view of rendering our sketch as coiiiplele as may bo. 

Wg entreat the attention of Magistrates to tliis most inter- 
esting subject, a subject wdiich, even in our imperfect outlines, 
cannot fail to have struck them as embodying a most inter- 
esting experiment. 

Wq arc aware that many are not sanguine as to tlie results 
of tlie-e experiments and a very small section positively disap- 
prove of them. The urgumonts of tlie latter party are princi- 
pally two, iirst, that prisoners do not desi*rvo such treatment, 
and second, that they will only turn out sharj)er rogues. 

J'o the fir^.t we can only answer that we believe if a man 
will fairly examine how’ often in his life he has been deterred 
from wrong actions merely by the fea?’ of society, be v, ill ne* 
ver Use that argument again : the second argument we 
believe to be founded on a serious nii'^take in the science of hu- 
man nature. A forger is not an incij>ierit murderer : the 
coarser crimes are not the subtler in full bloom. Nor is the 
converse likely to be the case : it is exceedingly improbable 
that a robber woidd soften down into filing false petitions : or 
a Thug imj)rove into legal chicanery. The chances are that 
if you can once induce a Thug to give up Thiigging, that he 
will turn out an honest man. The passions which make a man 
a ruffian cannot sui-ely be diluted by education into the cun- 
ning which *w'ould make him a cheat. 

To those who are not sanguine about the moral success of 
the scheme, we w ould say at any rate try it, if not for its future, 
at least for its present effects. As a prison discipline it is in- 
valuable : in proof of this, receive the sul joined memo. 

Corporeal punishments in Agra Jail. 

Before Education, 1851. 162. 

With Education, 1852. 18!! 

Indeed without figures, it is obvious that constant em- 
ployment must prevent many irregular proceedings wfaick 
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leisure would suggest. The expense is comparatively trifling : 
Government allows 5 Rs. per 100 prisoners, per mensem, 
for educational purposes, out of the manufactory profits at 
Agra, has done the same at Mynpoorie, and, it is highly 
probable, would do so any where, if applied to. The task 
too of starting the experiment is now far less difficult. 
Mynpoorie and Agra experiences may be used for guiding 
stars, and in the troublesome matter of school books, scrolls 
&c., we are enabled to state that Dr. Walker soon hopes to 
be able to su))])ly all these matters to any one who may want 
them. He is also preparing a “ Student’s First Book” and 
a “ Student’s Arithmetic’’ and as uniformity is of some im- 
j)ortaiice, it is to be hoped they may be generally adopted 
Of Dr. Walker, it would not be delicate in us to say 
much. He may be doomed to some disappointment in the 
results of thi*. cherished plan of his, the hope may lend a 
little warmth to the belief: but of this he may be quite cer- 
tain ; his namo will he jtrominontly and warmly mentioned 
whenever men shall speak of the well-wishers of this land j 
he will have tlio reward of his own heart, and we firmly be- 
lieve he will live see the day when many reformed and respect- 
able men, once again surrounded with the bliss of home, will 
gratefully cherish their recollections of him as the founder of 
that system to which they owe their regeneration. 
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Appmdix, 

DIKnifG. 

Prsioners, according to the Custom of the Country, only eat 
one cooked meal per day. 

Prisoners eat in messes ; one cook prepares food for 25. 
Allowances of food to a male labouring prisoner. 

Wheaten flour •• .. 2 oz 

Dali or pulse . • • • 4 ditto. 

Salt •• •• ..G? grains 

Bed pepper . . • « • • 1 head 

Firewood .• •. .. 12 oz 

Twice aweekhalfapoundof vegetables with a small allowance 
of oil twice a week in lieu of Dali. 

In the cold season 2G oz of bajra or juwar flour in lieu of 
20 oz of wheaten. floiier 

Quantity of flour daily required varies from 40 mds. to 
near 60 mds. per diem. 

Dal 8 Mds. chubena 8 Mds. per diem. 

TIME TABLE, 

Varies according td season. 

A. M. 

SUMMER. 

4-30. Turnkeys awake prisoners, enquire of mates or lum- 

bardars (prisoners) whether all is right, as regards security of 
prisoners and safety of jiroperty. Prisoners roll up their 
bedding and stow it aw ay in the centre of the barrack. 

5. Barracks opened, Daily distribution of prisoners com- 

mences. Prison cleaning commenced. 

6. Work commences. 

12. One houris rest and lunch. 

1. Work resumed. 

3- 45. Work' ceases. 

4. Dinner. 

4- 30 School commences, with reading. 

6. School — wTiting. 

6-30. School — Arithmetic. 

6-3 School dismissed — prepared to be locked up. 

\ 6-45 Locked up and counted. 

7 School recommenced . 

9 Lights extinguished — school ceases^^prisoners sleep. 
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Stotempnt of Lift; And Term Prisoners of the Am district and of Prisoners 
transferred from other Jails to the Central Prison at ^ra. 


Division. 

Number 

Name of Zillali. 

Life Prisoners. 

Term Prisoners. 

3 

t 

male 

female 


male 

female 

Total 

a 

1 

i 


1 

IMili. * 

1 

G 

7 

12 

2 

14 

21 



2 

Paneeput, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 


?l 

3 

Kolituck, 

0 

J 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 



4 

IlisWy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Q 

6 

(iourf^aon, ... ... ••• 

0 

0 


C 

0 

6 

6 



G 

Dchvadooii, 

G 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

11 



7 

'^eharunnoor, 

• 2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6 


E® 

8 IMourteruttirur, 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

13 




Memit, ... 

65 

ly 

81 

18,s 

0 

188 

272 



iy 1 no(>]uiid*«tihur, 

3 

0 

.3 

C2 

0 

G2 

65 



11 iAllyghur, 

2u 

7 

27 

IJS 

0 

143 

170 



1- ’lijimrc, ... 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


►.a 

13 ‘Morudabad. 

1 

0 

J 

2 

0 

2 

3 




HarHllv, 

G 

1 

7 

.3G 

0 

3G 

43 


S’S 

lo 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



IG 

Miajchttiipore, 

0 

0 

IBI 

0 

0 

0 

0 



17 

Muttra, 

0 

0 

■9 

0 

0 

0 

0 




•V^ro, 

2o 

22 

42 

573 

G 

579 

621 



11) 

I'.tauah, ... ' ... 

.3 

0 

.3 

4 

0 

4 

7 



20 

M\ n|MKiiv, 

11 

8 

• 17 

47 

0 

47 

G4 



21 

luittihGiiur, 

22 

3 

25 

29 

0 

29 

, 



22 

G.'iwnpore, 

.’►5 

y 

G4 

9 

0 

9 

i 73 


.C B 

^ ft 

23 

Futtehpdr-', 

ly 

7 

2G 

0 

0 

0 

, 26 


^ .s 

24 

Vllaiiubad, 

43 

0 

4.3 

r> 

0 

15 

1 58 


3-? 

2.) 

n-uala, 

30 

4 

37 

171 

0 

174 

311 



2G 

Ilunieprpore, 

10 

5 

5 

60 

0 

89 

104 



27 

Mirzapore, 

0 

0 

0 

a> 

0 

3 

3 


8 § 

28 

Ih'iiarfS 

23 

0 

23 

G 

0 

6 . 

29 


!3| 

21) 

tilinzeejKire, 

0 

0 

0 

C 

u 

6 

6 



JO 

-Vzimtrhur, 

1 

i ^ 

1 

11 

0 

11 

12 


«5 

J1 

ti<<nu’kpore, 

1 

1 0 

1 

11 

. u 

11 

12 



32 

Jouiipuro, 

0 

0 

0 

1 *8 

! 0 

28 

28 



33 

Kumoii, Ghurwal, 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^0 ' 

' 0 

0 

0 


IS 

34 

T.nhor, 

15 


15 

77 1 


77 ; 

' 92 



35 

IIt».shvnrpore, 

0 

1 1 

1 

31 

' 0 

31 

i 32 



SG 

Julluiidur, 

1 

2 

3 

' 93 

3 

96 

1 99 



37 

Kanp'a, 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

5 : 

1 ^ 



38 ,Fecro7onnrc, 

1 

0 

1 

11^ 

i ® 

112 

113 


& 

31» 

Loodennah, 

0 

0 

0 

1 18 

0 

18 

1 18 


s 

40 

L'lubulo, 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

C2 

62 




Wild lie, 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 


d 

42 iKythul, 

0 

0 

0 

17 


17 

17 



43 

Ibijpootana States 

37 

3 

40 

333 

4 

837 

377 



44 

Saui;or and Nurbiidda, .. 

1 

1 

■ 1 

ta 

■1 

■a 

5 



46 

Oude, 

30 

0 

II 

M 

H 

■1 






1 , 3.3 

lOG 

539 

2231 

IG 

2247 

2786 750 


1st. Janj 1862 
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Statement showing the Crimea for which the prisoners Conhncd in the Central 
prison at Agra on the Ist Januaiy 1852 were eentenced. 


No. 


Doscription of Crime. 


,No of 
Prs. 


rliy Thugs. 


2 Murder -I Oil tlie Kiver, 

I ( hlier Cases. 

4 Wounding with intent to murder 

5 Homicide Culpable. 

6 /With murder. 


Dacoity 


River Dacoity 


/'Witli 
J Witl 
1 WitL 
(rnit 


V'ith Torture. 

I With Wounding or personal injury, 

[rn itteuded wifli^aggravatinu Cinuimstances, 
pVith murder, 

< W'ith Wounding or personal injnrv, 
(rnatfonded with aggra\ating Cirtuin‘»tjuu‘(*'«, 
J’With murder, 
j High w'ttv Robbery s With wounding jiersonal injurv. 

(riiattiudcd wUliaggra\atiug Circuin-itances. 

Withmurdtr. 

With fuiimdiiig or personal injury, 
rnattt'iided wdih aggra\ at mg 'CirVini\stani’<s, 
With murdi r. 

Of children ftir the ornaments. 

With wounding or pets<(nal injury, 

Ily administering i>oison or stiipifying drugs, 
Other case.s, 
rWith murder 

jCattle Stealing < irii wounding or personal injury, 

( Cnattended w'lili aggravating ( ’ireunistance. 
j Fur the purpost* of ^^•lling into .‘•lavcry, 

[ For other illegal purp- s ', 

Receiving stolen or |ilundt*re(l property knowingly, 
jlnip<jrtaiiun of slave-^ and sile oi purchase i>f imported slaves 
* . « (With Homicide, 

* (With violent l»reaeh of the peace, 

.Vssault with wounding or j-ersonal injury, 
j .-Vjson 

I Forgery or utt* ring forged Dof uments or papers, 
jt’oimteVfeiting Com or uttering base coin. 

I Perjury. 
jUape, ’ 

I Vdultcrj', 

I Suttee, aiding and abetting, 

'Crimes and offences not specified above, 

Attempt to commit any of the above, 

Total. 


Burglar}' 


Theft 


Child Stealing 


86 

0 

414 

84 

165 

83 

0 

86 

284 

0 

0 

2 

23 

56 

169 

1 

12 

214 

60 

23 

6.J 

3!) 

293 

I) 

I 

llj 

8 

0 

67 

3 

M3 

10 

4H 

I 

22 

19 

23 

I ^ 

I 210 
21 

2786 



LEDLIE’S MISCELLANY, 


FEBRUARY 1853. 


“ ESMOND.” 

A ^tory of Queen Anne's Reiffn. By W. M. Thackeray^ 
Author oj Vanity Fair" — Pendennisf Smith 
and Elder f 185^. 

* • 

Considerable curiosity has awaited the publication of Mr. 
Thackeray’s long-promised vrork. ** Vanity Fair’* was so 
admirable, and *'Pendennis” contained so many graphic and 
life-like scenes, and was distinguished by such a vein of 
sound sense and quiet humour, that everything ivas to be 
expected when their author appeared on a stage with 
which lie is so familiar as the early part of the 18th Century, 
and huil an opportunity of shewing what he could do in the 
production of a complete and carefully studied story. 
There is always something unconnected and disjointed 
in works which a])pcar in monthly parts. The author 
fre(picntly sets out with only a very vague and general idea 
of what he intends to lay before the reader, trusting to 
future inspiration and to the light derived from the criticism 
which each successive part receives, to weave the web of a 
good story. The plan of Pickwick, for instance, suddenly 
changes ; the Club vanishes, and only the figure of its 
chairman remains in the centre of the picture. And in 
many parts of “ Pendennis” w’e confess tohavjng entertained 
the feeling of wonder as to the possible length to which an 
author could successfully carry the art of stretching out his 
story without advancing a step tow^ards the conclusion. But 
Mr. Thackeray has now entered lists in which he has no 
disadvantage to contend with, except that, inseparable from 
former success, of having raised a great expectation of what 
his performance was to be* He has delivered public lectures 
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on the literary characteristics of the time he has selected as 
the era in >vluch the incidents of his story occur — and he i^ 
known to have made himself master of all that can place a 
writer of these days in the position of a subject (»f Queen 
Anne. He has taken abundance of time to produce his 
magnum opus — in fact everything that could promise success 
heraHed the publication of “ JLsmond.” VVJiat has been 
the result ? We will not mince matters. It has been, in our 
opinion, a great failure. 

In the first place, the main idea of the book seeuis to us 
very unhappy. I'lie work is entitled “ The History of 
Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the service of Her 
Majesty Queen Anne, writt<‘n by himself.” It is the 
** written by himself’ that is the root of the evil. Tlie hook 
descends to he all imitation ; il is an attempt to write in a 
forgotten style, to make a new thing look like an old. 'JUie 
imitation itself seems to us a very clumsy one, and barring 
a few affectations of thought and manner of writing, there is 
as genuine a smack ofe the 19th Century about tlie whole 
composition as could posjjibly be found if the book w’ere 
supposed to be written during the year of the Great Exhi- 
bition. But it is being an imitation at all that is the ruin of 
the work. Even its appearance, and small pedantical c(»n- 
ceits on tlie title page and elsewhere are enough to raise the 
bile of the reader befbre he opens a ])age. It is all printed 
in the dismalest faintest type, so arranged that all the words 
and letters seem to swim before the eyes. It is true that 
this was sometliing of the way in which printing was man- 
aged a century and half ago — but it is not the usual mode of 
printing now — and for a very good reason — because we have 
learnt the art of j)rinting so as at once to inform the eye 
much more readily, and to save it from much physical pain. 
Then the work is stated to be printed for “ Smith, Elder 
and Company — over against St. Peter’s Church in Cornhill.” 
Oh if Mr. Thackeray would but recover his old vein for a" 
week or two, and freely and candidly criticise his ow^n new 
work ! Who could better put down such school-boy affecta- 
tions ? Who could more effectually take off the j)oor paint 
and tinsel robes from the empty figure and shew the simple 
shallowness of such palpable tricks ? 

Two or three w’orks have recently appeared in England, 
written as is generally understood by Mrs. Rathbonc, in which 
very pretty and successful imitations of the style of writing 
current in the days of Henry Vlllth and Charles 1st have 
oeen produced. In the Household of Sir Thomas More” 
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and tlie “ Diary of‘ Mary Powell simple scenes as viewed 
hy u simple mind have been described in language such us 
ilie daughter ol‘ Henry’s Chancellor and the wile of Milton 
may have very probably used. So far, as pretty pastimes, 
imitations are \ery well : but attempt(‘d on the scale which 
Mr. J'hackeray linds neeessar} for the display of liis genius, 
they becoiiu* insufterably unnatural arid wearisome. Es- 
mond” is full of passages containing reflections on different 
subjects suggested, or sup}>osed to be suggested by the 
incidents of the "story. The vein of feeling which runs 
through Mr. Thackeray’s former productions flows freely 
here. It is a vein whicli is essentially modern in its charac- 
ter. No one ever felt in the days of Queen Anne an} thing 
like it. It w'ould be as appropriate to make Dryden talk 
Jlyroiiism, or to draw tlie portrait of Charles the 1st in a 
wide-awake and blouse. Every age is marked by the pecu- 
liar current in which its reflections cn life and mankind are 
apt to run — it is the sum of its practical [)hilosophy, the 
cream of its own experience; and is* sure to ghe place to 
.some other pluisc of thought when a new generation suc- 
ceeds. 1 low far removed are we even now freun the thoughts 
dial filled men’s minds in the days of George the Theo- 

dore Hook's wit lias already something of an antiipiatcd air, 
and we consider Pelham and \ ivian Grey as reprcseiithig 
the luaiiners of (piite a bygone era.* Addison or Steele 
would have thought “ Esmond” a very queer out-of-the- 
w’ay proser, wilii his lone of good lunnoiired disappoint- 
ment, and eternal heating roiiiul tlie bush, liis reflections 
ought never to be ]mt in his month. They ought to fall 
from the lips or rather flow from the pen of tlie author w’ho 
is tlie C’horus of the Drama, and can afi'ord to disregard 
place .'uul time and speak as from his own Jieart. It would 
lie rather too muc h to make Antigone, on the eve of being 
sliiil up alive in a tomb, descant on the wisdom and subtlety 
of the human race — hut the Chorus does so with very toler- 
able appropriateness, and good grace and effect. Let Mr. 
Thackeray write about Colonels in the’ service of Queen 
Anne, or Majors in tliat of Queen Victoria,* exactly as he 
pleases, but when he has a fancy for making reflections such 
as he might very natur.dly whisper into the car of a friend at 
his Club, let us know' that Mr. Thackeray is the whisperer, 
and not be asked to distrust our cars and to play at believ- 
ing the sounds we hear proceed from a cotemporary of l^upe 
and Swift. 

It is one great charm of the Waverlcy Kovels that they 
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never attempt too much. With all his wonderful mass of 
learning on the subjects with which he was familiar, and al|||^ 
his power of appreciating historical truth, Sir W alter al- 
ways keeps before us that the person who is writing the 
story is a well-to-do Scotch gentleman of the days of the 
later Georges. We never for a moment get rid of the 
author or wish to do so. Compare “ Ivanhoe” for instance 
with any work such as the “ Merchant and the Friar.” In 
the latter we have a laborious and perhaps faithful repro- 
duction of the private life of persons in the middle ages — in 
the former the son of Cedric talks in easy, polished, well 
sounded sentences which would equally beht the lips of 
Quentin Durward, or Markham Everarcl or Waverley. The 
consequence is that in reading the ** Merchant and the Friar” 
we feel as if we had dressed up in a suit of our great-grand- 
father and were reading just before going to a masquerade; 
and in reading Ivanhoe we are setting in our accustomed 
comfortable clothes, and in oiur accustomed easy chair. 
We use the former as vi store of antiquarian knowledge : 
we find in the latter a source of delight that lasts our lives. 

There is, too, something in the very turn of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s mind which especially unfits him for such an attempt 
as the present. His forte lies in the colouring which he 
lays on the story and its incidents, in the humourous out- 
pourings of a shrewS reflection which illustrate the topic 
he has in hand, in the new mode in which he ]>ersuades us 
to contemplate the events of ordinary life. The merit of 
his works in the way of direct invention we take to be very 
small. Becky Sharpe was indeed a brilliant invention. The 
charm which her history carried with it consisted in some- 
thing more than the clever and amusing remarks of the 
author upon her and her doings. But ordinarily Mr. 
Thackeray offers only the brilliant setting to make us 
think that the interior is a stone of real value. Observa- 
tions on the career of idle, clever, good-hearted young men ; 
thoughts on the mingled character of the world of modern 
society into wliich on their outset in life they are plunged ; 
epigrammatic comments, sarcastic and yet kindly on their 
follies and foibles, these are what interest and amuse the 
reader of the Adventures of Arthur Pendennis. The per- 
sonal adventures of that illustrious hero are as uninteresting 
^ as his character.* This playing on the surface, this perpetual 
standing a little aloof from the real subject in hand ; this in- 
direct method of approaching every character and incident 
i«rc characlcrutics of men whose humour and genius may be 
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said to be great, but still of a secondary order. Richter 
^nd Sterne may be quoted as other instances in which these 
characteristics have been eminently displayed. Any one 
who is familiar with the writings of the discursive, imagina- 
tive, uncouth, tender-hearted German, will remember how 
deplorably uninteresting arc the characters, the plots and the 
scenes presented to the reader : how entirely the ^orth 
of the writing consists in the honey which the writer man- 
ages to collect from the wild flowers he groups together. 
Tristram Shandy* is pre-eminently a book in which the rea- 
der is kept for ever at arms length from the characters of 
the story. We never seem to get much nearer Mr. Shandy 
or Uncle Toby, but we laugh with genuine pleasure at the 
remarks of the Corporal or the solution of the Great Gran- 
gousier ; whereas, in Don Quixote, to select the most obvious 
instance of a work of first rate humour, the vein of hu- 
mourous thought seems to penetrate through all the details 
of the wanderings of the Knight, and to be substantial- 
ised in the characters of himself .and his Squire. We 
cannot of course ask that a writer shall have first rate 
genius ; but we may venture to express a wish that he would 
not use his gifts in a way perhaps the most unsuitable that 
could be found for them. ** Esmond'’ is for ever beating round 
the bush and moralising, with more or less of success, but 
always keeping Mr. Thackeray most prominently before the 
mind of the reader. He has hardly any character of his 
ow^n, nor indeed can any of the dramatis persona; be said to 
be sketched witli much of the fulness, particularity and 
completeness which are requisite to engage our attention to 
the adventures of imaginary persons. “ Esmond,” or rather 
we may as well at once say the author, is for ever building up 
a wall of words through which w^e are to look, and wTiich 
being in many parts but semi-opaque, permits us frequently 
to catch only a very confused and unsatisfactory glance at 
what we are requested to believe is on the other side. 

Henry Esmond is the illegitimate son of Thomas, Viscount 
Castlewood, a nobleman who at a late period of his life has 
married his cousin, an ugly favourite of Charles the Second. 
The father after neglecting his son for some years, takes him 
to his own seat of Castlewood, where the boy learns the 
rudiments from a Father Holt, a Jesuit Chaplain of the 
Viscount's ; when Henry is about eleven years old, his 
father dies, and is succeeded in his title and estates by a 
cousin, Francis, who at the period of taking possession has 
a very young wife and two children. The new corners arrive 
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at Castlewood, and there find their young relative living in 
great desolutioni half dependent, half treated as one of the 
Esmond family. The fair mistress of the Castle is moved 
to pity by the loveliness of the boy, and comforts and 
patronises him, and on his gratitude to her, and the 
affectionate interest with which she regards him, much of 
the s(ory is made to turn ; on being reminded by the house- 
keeper of the disgrace attached to his birth she had turned 
away ratiier coldly from him on the occasion of her first 
seeing him. Her repentance and the reparation of her fault, 
if fault it can be culled, are thus described : 

** Her heart melted 1 suppose (indeed she hath since owned 
as much) at the notion she should do anything uiiLind to any 
mortal, great or small : for wiien she roiurned, she had sent 
aw’ay the house-keeper upon an errand by the door at the 
further end of the gallery : and coming back to the lad, with 
a. look of infinite pity and tenderness in her e}es, she took 
his hand again, placing her other fair hand on Ids head, and 
saying some words to Jdm, which were said in a voice so 
sweet, that the boy, w ho had never looked on so much beauty 
before, felt as if the touch of a superior being or angel 
smote him down to the ground, and kissed the fair jirotect- 
ing hand as he knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of 
his life, Kiinond remembered the lady as she then spoke 
and looked, the rings on her fair hands, the very scent of 
her robe, the beam of her eyes lighting up with surprise 
and kindness, her lips blooming in a smile, the sun making 
a golden halo round her hair.’* 

This is very good writing ; and there are many passages 
of equal excellence scattered thickly througli the book. A 
novel by Mr. Tliackeray cannot fail to be worth reading : it 
is sure to li.ive many excellencies, although it may not add 
much to his fame. 

A few quiet happy years rolled by at Castlewood, broken 
into at last by the growing indifference of my Lord Viscount 
for his lady, who bores him by excess of devotion for his 
ordinary, unworthy self. At last the small-pox comes, 
introduced byjlonry, who has brought the pestilence in the 
village, and its ravages give the finisliing blow to the happi- 
ness of the ('astle. The Viscount runs away to escape the 
danger. The lady stays behind, takes the disease, and loses 
her beauty. Her husband considers his allegiance only due 
as long as the pretty face remained which first attracted 
him* He no longer even keeps up appearances, and though 
iiie same roof^ continues to shelter the husband and wife, that 
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is all that can be said. Henry Esmond is now old enough 
to be sent to College, whither the kindness of Lady 
Castlewood takes care he shall go. After a long absence 
he returns and finds what he terms a skeleton in the liouse, 
the skeleton being the irreconcileable alienation of the 
Viscount and Viscountess, which uncomfortable state of 
affairs gives pccasion for Esmond to drop quietly ofF the 
stage altogether, and for Mr. Thackeray to rise in his place 
and deliver himscJf of one of those diatribes on married 
life, to which he is much given. The purport of the reflec- 
tions to which we now allude is to shew that the most 
frequent cause of matrimonial differences is the jealousy 
entertained by the husband of the wife’s superior powers. 

If it be ])ainfiii to a womati to find herself mated for life 
to a boor, and ordered to love and honour a dullard : it is 
worse still f<jr the man himself pc*rhaps whenever in his dim 
compreliension the idea dawns that his slave and drudge 
yonder is in truth his superior : that the woman who does 
ids bidding, and subinils to his humotir should be fiis lord : 
that she can think a thousand things beyond the powder of 
his muddled brains : and that in yonder head, on tiie pil- 
low op})o.site to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries of 
thought, latent scorns and rebellions whereof he only dimly 
perceives the existence as they look out furtively from her 
eyes.” 

Soon a still more fatal interruption to the peace of Castle- 
wood appears in tlic person of Lord Mohun, a profligate 
nobleiiiun, wdio while engaged in the profit«able occupation 
of making the Viscount a gambler, thinks it worth his while 
to try to break the country heart of the Viscountess. Henry 
sees the storm which will arise when the husband under- 
stands the designs of his guest, and tries to engage Lord 
Mohun ill a quarrel with himself. His purpose is foiled by 
an accident which lays up Lord Mohun for some few’ days, 
and on his recovery this destroyer of domestic happiness 
goes off to London. Before he goes, how'cver, Lord Castle- 
wood’s indignation is roused : and he only delays his 
vengeance till he has paid Mohun all that he owes him. 
He then picks a quarrel with him. The parties meet by 
night in Leicester Field, and Lord Castlewood receives a 
death- wound from his adversary. 

Before he dies he communicates to Henry Esmond a 

! nece of information with which he himself had only recent- 
y become acquainted. Esmond is legitimate : his mother 
was a poor Belgian girl, but honestly married to his father, 
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and Esmond is therefore the head of the family, and has 
only to proclaim his true position to step into all its honours 
and possession's. But gratitude for all the kindness he has 
received from this dying man and his family, makes him 
determine on silence and kneeling down by the side of his 
benefactor, he voluntarily pledges himself that he will never 
cast cloud over the fortunes of the widow and her children. 
He redeems his promise, and leaves the stage with the 
plain untitled name with which he entered it. But his 
character is much altered by knowing that he could dispel 
the mist that obscures his origin, if he wished ; and a tacit 
assumption of independence and authority marks his future 
dealings with his neighbours. Feeling unsuited for the cleri- 
cal life to which he had been detained, he obtains a commission, 
and joins the army under Marlborough. His campaigns with 
the Great Captain furnish Mr. Thackeray for an opportuni- 
ty of book-making which he has most unwarrantably abused. 
We have a minute, crabbed, prosy account of Marlborough’s 
great victories — one after another — so that we rub our eyes 
to assure ourselves that we arc really reading a novel by 
one of the most popular writers of the day, the general 
resemblance of the pages before us to Keightley’s England 
being so painfully strong. Military stories are all very well 
if they attempt to give an authentic account of the great 
events of a war in a spirited and graphic way — or they may 
be made exceedingly amusing, as Mr. Lever has shown, when 
personal adventures, and what may be called the merry side 
of war’s face are exliibited, and our attention is engaged by 
our interest in the individual, and by the eccentric and 
motley aspect which incidents wear w'hen the scene is laid 
in the wild confusion of a battlefield or the jovial unreflect- 
ing gaiety of soldiers not on duty. But that the string of 
little Flemish villages only connected by “ they marched on” 
or they took” which adorn the pages of school histories 
should be transferred to the pages of a work of fiction is 
unendurable. We do not mean to say that Mr. Thackeray’s 
military scenes are literally not more interesting than such 
a string woultl be : but any one who can find in them any- 
thing of a substantially different character will be more 
fortunate than we can boast to have been. When Esmond 
comes home from his first campaign, he finds Beatrix, the 
daughter of the late Viscount, just blooming in the first 
spring of her beauty. She is a wild, incorrigible, worldly, 
\ Vain, strong-hearted girl, with endless spirits and love of 
mischief, and of a most divine loveliness. She sets her cap 
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at the young officer and very successfully. He goes off 
again to the wars determined to gain a laurel-wreath, and 
to place it on her brow. His other cousin Frank, now Vis- 
count Castlewood, also joins the army, tnd being an open- 
hearted, generous, and dashing sort of boy, makes his way 
very successfully and is a general favourite. Esmond him- 
self is attached to the Staff of Brigadier Webb, an enemy of 
Marlborough, and for a time a successful rival. For alter 
Marlborough's fall, Webb was the hero of the day, being 
beloved and admired for the strong contrast which his 
sincere and warm nature presented to the calculating cool- 
ness of the Duke. Mr. Thackeray is not much captivated 
with Marlborough, as indeed who can be. Military genius 
apart, he is one of the meanest of heroes. His icy calmness 
and absolute indifference except to the attaining his own 
ends are thus described. 

** Before the greatest obstacle or the most trivial cere- 
mony, before a hundred thousand men draw^n in battalia, 
or a peasant slaughtered at the door “of his burning hovel : . 
before a carouse of drunken German lords or a monarch's 
court, or a cottage-table where his plans were laid, or an 
enemy’s battery, vomiting Hamc and death and strewing 
corpses around him, he was always cold, calm, resolute, like 
fate. He performed a treason or a cyurt-how, he told a 
falsehood as black as Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment 
or spoke about the Meather. fie took a mistress, and left 
her; he betrayed his benef.ictor and supported him, or would 
have murdered him, with the same calmness always, and 
having no more remorse than Clotho, when she w’eaves the 
thread, or Lachesis, when she cuts iu" 

Mr. Thackeray has not failed to introduce some of his 
literary favourites with his story. There is a chapter headed 
** The famous Mr. Joseph .Addison," and Dick Steele is 
constantly before our eyes. Esmond is walking with the 
latter when his companion suddenly steps away from him, 
and runs after a gentleman who is ])oring over a folio volume 
at a bookshop. He was a fair tall man, in a small colour- 
ed suit, with a very plain svrord, very sober and almost 
shabby in appearance." Mr. Addison asks the two gentleman 
to his lodging, where he favoured them •with a private hear- 
ing of his well-known lines on the victory of Blenheim. 
There is nothing in the private life of Addison that can 
afford much material for the fancy novelist to work on. He 
was a decorous respectable man of quiet habits, and simple 
tastes, who felt his own genius and persevered in its exer- 

p 
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cise unfil he had attained such a recompense as he thoiip^ht 
not very inadequate to his pretensions : a kind of character 
tiie description of which requires the magic of a great name 
to relieve from the ftir of a very honorable dullness. Steele 
with his gay thoughtless bonhommie, his maudlin morals, 
his half-drunken piety, and his real good sense and real 
good feeling, makes a mixture which admits a freer scope 
for the exercise of the ])ainter*s talent. And in the scenes 
in which Corporal Dick is introduced we think Mr. Thack- 
eray has been very happy in the picture he has presented 
to the reader. 

Lady Castlewood, who had either felt or feigned very 
severe finger against Esmond, as having been an inactive 
witness of her husband’s death, soon comes round to him, 
and throughout the remainder of the story regards him with 
sentiments of the deepest affection. She is aware of his 
passionforher daughter, w'hich is very ill-rcqiiitcd — Mistress 
Beatrix being a flirt of the first water, and for ever chang- 
ing one admirer for afiother as soon as the more humble is 
eclipsed by a more splendid suitor. Esmond knows all her 
imperfections, but his knowledge does not cure him of his 
folly, “ Sure dear lady,'’ he says to her mother, ‘‘ I see all 
Beatrix’s faults as well as you do. But she is my fate. ’Tis 
endurable, 1 shall pot die for not having her. 1 think I 
should be no htippier if 1 w’on her. (iac vouleas vous? Jc 
r aiine.” And so strong is the flame that burns within his 
breast, that it does not at all die away when his mistress 
pledges her troth to a witless young lordling. 

The third volume opens with a chapter headed, to the 
reader’s secret dcliglit, with I come to an enil of my Bat- 
tles and Bruises.” Esmond had only imitated Mars that he 
might win his Venus, and when his goddess carried her 
charms elsewhere, he was very willing to turn his sword 
into a ploughshare. His mind and time are however still 
principally taken up with watching the doings of the lady, 
whose folly and petulance are for ever unweaving the thread 
which she s]iins so carefully around her victims. The 
young lord soon escapes her toils, being scared by her ca- 
pricious and impertinent tyranny. Iler faithful lover is 
ever by her .side ; and she good-humouredly and sensibly 
takes the pains to point out to him how much his fiiithful- 
ness is thrown away, and how very wretched she would 
make him if she ever was persuaded into marrying him. All 
>wbich he clearly sees, and candidly owns, but loves on as 
madly as ever ; Lady Castlewood with a gentle melancholy 
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watches his wasted affections thus idly expending them- 
selves, and comforts and cheers him as she best may. 
Among other modes of warning and improving his erring 
mistress, Esmond writes a paper in tlie style of the Specta- 
tor, which, through his acquaintance with Steele he gets 
printed so as to resemble exactly the numbers of the real 
publication, and one morning Beatrix finds a new number 
lying on the breakfast table in which she is painted under 
the name of Jocasta. Whatever praise a very ingenious 
and faithful imitation of the style and turn of thought fami- 
liar to the readers of Steele, may be considered to deserve, 
is due to Mr. Thackeray, if the fictitious number had been 
bound up with the real, we should have thought it a very 
pleasing and spirited contribiitioii. 

Time wears away until Queen Anne has almost run her 
race, and is nearly ready to (piit her intriguing court and 
vulgar favorites. All the Esmond family are strong Jacobites, 
and the writer of the memoirs is not only a zealous, but a 
very active partizan. lie ])crceives»the danger which the 
Stuart cause runs through tlie indisposilion felt by its sup- 
porters to take any decisive measures. He determines to 
step into the post of peril, and devises a scheme which will 
if successful, give the young king James (to speak in the 
Tory language of the day) one great chance to make a bold 
and successlui stroke. It so happens* that the brother of 
Beatrix and tlie king arc almost of an age and of a remark- 
able similarity ofapjieararice. Lord Castlcwood is at Paris, 
and, being persuaded to join in the ])lot, sends over his 
picture to liis mother as a present. This picture is really 
the portrait of the king, and is exhibited by Lady Castle- 
wood to all her servants, that when the king arrives he may 
be taken for her son. The scheme is carried on at first 
very successfully. The false Viscount comes attended by 
the true V'iscouiit as his servant. He is established by Lady 
Castlew'ood in her house, and put in communication with his 
adherents. But the ill-luck and the fatal propensities of a 
Stuart cling closely to him. Mistress Beatrix, with her 
graces and licr witty sharp sayings and wild gaiety is too 
strong a temptation. He throws away a crow^n for a smile, 
and Mrs. Beatrix is rather too willing to throw away her 
crown also, and to take the foolish admiration of a royal 
scape grace in exchange. A family council is held, and she 
is sentenced to be banished to the family seat of Castle- 
wood. Meanwhile the king has seen his sister and nearly 
killed her by the shock of a sudden interview. She lies 
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dying, and every moment may be her last. Now or never 
is the time for the friends of the exiled House. Tliev hold 
a great meeting; they procure the presence of troops known 
to be favorable to the cause : tliey resolve to put their King 
at their head, proclaim him publicly, and stake all on one 
throw. But one fatal obstacle intervenes. There is no 
Hamlet in the play — the King cannot be found. After an 
anxious and tedious suspense they disperse and the sun of 
the Stuarts sets for ever. 

The King, as may be easily guessed, Was far away from 
London, gone to hunt the fair prey that was so w illing to be 
caught. Harry Esmond and the young Viscount suspect 
the truth, and ride to Castlewood as fast as horses can carry 
them — they are refused admittance in the Castle : but Es- 
mond knows of a secret entrance and breaks into the room 
where the Prince is sleeping. Though startled out of his 
sleep, and in rather an awkward and embarrassing situation, 
the King does not forget his ro3*al dignity, lie makes the 
best excuse that is possible, and is forgiven. But it was 
not so easy to forgive Beatrix. As Esmond looked at her 
** he wondered he could ever have loved her. His love of 
ten years was over, it fell down dead on the spot.” He 
rides away in company with Lord Castlewood, and they 
reach London just in time to hear the mob shouting “ Lung 
live King George.” 

Two pages at the end of the third volume, and a preface 
supposed to be added by Esmond’s daughter, ac([uaint us 
with the subsequent fate of the family. Esmond himself 
marries the mother of Beatrix, the patroness of his early 
days, the tender friend of his riper years. Tiiey bid fare- 
well to England and settle on a property belonging to the 
family in Virginia. The young Viscount, made acquainted 
with the great debt of gratitude he owes to Esmond, sobers 
down into a quiet and respectable nobleman, and is blessed^ 
with the society of a German wife, and endless brothers-in- 
law. The fair Beatrix flies to France, marries a Chaplain 
of her father’s, gets him made a Bishop, and lives to be a 
a pattern of respectability and — a favorite of the susceptible 
George the Second. 

Such is the story of Mr. Thackeray’s novel — a story in itself 
neither good nor bad — possessing considerable interest in 
the shape in wdiich it is actually presented, but losing much 
of its power to please through the confused and careless 
\way in which it is worked out. The whole work teems with 
passages of great force, originality, and beauty. In the good 
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humoured expression of subdued satire Mr. Thackeray has 
scarcely a rival, and the three volumes are full of pointed 
sentences and happy turns of diction. A keen observation 
too, and long experience of men and things, has taught him 
truths ivhich nothing else can teach, lie describes the world 
such as it exists in tlie frivolous circles of modern society 
as well as any man ; for he penetrates beneath the surface 
and sees how the same manner of thinking and acting per- 
vades classes apparently distinct. Besides, as we have said 
before, he is at home in all the literature of the period he 
has chosen. It would be surprising if a bad novel from his 
pen describing the days of Queen Anne were not much 
better than what might be called a happy effort in almost 
any other writer. 

Still we think that we are not wrong in pronouncing this 
to be, for Mr. Thackeray, a very moderate performance. 
Those who are well acejuainted with his other works can 
scarcely fail to be haunted, as they peruse the pages of 
Esmond,” with the feeling that thep are not really getting 
any further than they have got before. Take away a little 
diderence in the dressing and appointments, and the figures 
that are disclosed are found to be old and familiar to us. 
What is this good, patient, soldierly, self-denying Esmond 
but our old friend Dobbin ? And the tender, true, woman- 
ly, enduring Lady Castlewood, is she not a repetition, though 
a good one, of Amelia Sedley, and Helen Pendennis ? 
Beatrix too, though she goes to Court and flirts with a 
crowned head, is but the authoress of ** Mes Larnies” in 
disguise, with perhaps a slight dash of the inimitable Becky. 
Jt is said that almost every clever man could write one good 
novel and that hardly any clever man can write two. The 
incidents of our own lives, and the cast of individual cha- 
racter, supply u$ with the materials from which to draw 
once. But when this well is empty, to wdiat spring shall we 
go ? Mr. Thackeray has done a great deal more in his 
time than write one good novel, but we think he has shewn 
that there are limits which he cannot pass, or at least not 
without a great and a conscious effort. * Circumstances 
and his own tastes have led him to see very clearly a 
few marked varieties of the great race of man* He 
looks upon modern society as frothy, eager, reckless, fantas- 
tic, and yet tolerably kindly and cve^n sensible, and on 
the topmost wave — ^lie catches the form of the lightest 
of all light things, the Venus born from the foam, the 
fashionable, scheming, heartless young lady. She it is 
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Mrlio represents in iiis mind the character of the world 
for which she tries to live, and for which she is willing to 
abandon everything better and simpler than the feverish 
existence which this world has to offer her. But he per- 
ceives that there are people who arc of quite a diflerent 
order. He knows that there are good men and good women 
to be found in quiet waters. But he seems never to lose 
the sensation of having recently experienced a more troubled 
sea, and the good characters he loves to paint are always 
those we are wont to think of when we W4nt to be refreshed 
without being much fatigued by feeling it our duty greatly 
to admire. His hero is a man w'ho has snifered, and learnt a 
calm, sensible, endlessly patient wisdom. His heroine is a 
woman with a full heart, and a low' voice, and quiet hum- 
drum ways. These are always the centre figures of the 
picture, though the back ground is full of others, sketched 
rather than })ainted with a hasty but vigorous pencil. And 
the changes that these figures of the background undergo, 
and the exquisite w’aydn wdiich they are touched off and the 
happiness and boldness of the general colouring and drawl- 
ing, make us in INlr. Thackeray’s w’ritings never w'uiit variety : 
but we fear that variety is now' all w'c have, and tlnit really 
new creation in the design <d the principal groups is some- 
thing for which we shall look in vain, 

We had hoped — )Serliaps we may still find room to hope — 
that Mr. Thackeray w ould rank as one of the great I'^ngli^h 
writers of fiction : that his name would rank w itli that of 
De Foe or Fielding, and we should give to posterity a picture 
of our days in works of genuine humour and rich genius 
such as never have been surpa.ssed. ** Esmond” makes us 
doubt. We should rejoice to be restored to our old con- 
fidence. But even if w'e are doomed to disappointment in such 
high expectatiuiis, Mr. Thackeray has given us too much that 
is really excellent, not to deserve our heartfelt gratitude. 
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“ The fool hath said in his heart — ‘ There is no God/ ” — 
and yet although such has doubtless been the cry, from the 
days of the Psalmist even until now, among the worldly and 
carnal minded whose mode of life in some degree compels 
“ the wish to be the wanton father to the thought,” and causes 
the mind intuitively to shrink from the idea of a day of reckon- 
ing, — we nevertheless must feel disposed to doubt whether 
there ever lived an individual who really felt decidedly 
assured that such assertion would sftind the test of a close 
and searching examination. 

Surrounded and confronted at every turn by the eviden- 
ces which all visible things afford of the existence of a 
Master Mind, — of some Supreme Intelligence by w^hom 
alone the material Universe could lu^e been framed and 
governed, — doubts and an inward shrinking of the Jicart 
must necessarily have at times occurred to make him dis- 
trust the truth of such a creed, and the w'isdom of his 
scepticism. 

Turn w’here we w'ill, — look where we may, at every j)oint 
the eye beholds some form w’hich promi)ts the mind un- 
consciously to ask, — ‘ Whence came these things ? How 
sprung the goodly furnishing of this beautiful world in w'hich 
wc live ? 'Phey could not assuredly have made themselves, 
because, judging frcmi the laws and conditions under which 
created things exist, we arc absolutely forced by reason to 
admit «that there w^as once a time when even the material 
elements themselves from which the wwld proceeded were 
not in being. Wliat caused, then, their begmning ?’ 

Shall we regard them as the mere results of chemical 
combinations ? If so, we at once admit the existence of 
somethin g prior still, since results must necessarily imply a 
cause, and matter must have existed ])revious to forming 
these chemical combinations. We are, therefore, still as far 
as ever from the point at wdiich we w'ould arrive and from 
the conclusions wc would draw. What, in fact, is thiswsame 
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chemical combination, upon which so much stress is often 
laid, but the result — the inevitable result, — of Laws ? And 
whence then, the origin of those laws ? 

We know from their effects that such laws exist ; but that 
furnishes no answer to the question, * From whence did 
they themselves proceed V For if the matter which they 
govtt*n had once an origin, so too must the laws by which its 
various combinations are controlled. 

If we submit a portion of any substance to the rigid test of 
chemical analysis, we find that it is composed of variously 
combined ingredients which by this process are separated 
and rendered free. But such ingredients are not therefore 
destroyed, because the laws by which all material things are 
governed are not destroying but preserving laws, which or- 
dain or require that the matter thus set free from one com- 
bination, shall again combine in other forms. 

If, for instance, water be admitted to a mass of intensely 
heated iron, it undergoes immediate decomposition ; its 
oxygen entering into dombination with the metal while the 
hydrogen is disengaged in the form of gas. Yet in this case 
the hydrogen is not lost, since it rises at once into the at- 
mosphere, and by mixing with it, again enters into a fresh 
combination with other substances elsewhere. 

The decomposition of a substance by the process of 
analysis is therefore the mere result of a chemical action, 
which may be defined to be a system of dissolution and repro- 
duction, and it is entirely owing to the laws which govern 
this system, that not an atom of any substance is ever lost. 

There is a very popular, though certainly very erroneous 
idea, that fire annihilates that upon which it feeds ; but fire 
may be more truly said to perform the part of the chemist 
who subjects a substance to analysis, the only real difference 
being this, that while the former merely dissolves the 
previous union, — the latter, in addition, ascertains the na- 
ture and quantity of the substances thus disunited. 

Fire operates only until it has decomposed the matter 
submitted to its action, and it becomes extinguished so soon 
as the volatile'and inflammable constituents are disengaged. 
Here again, nothing is destroyed or lost save the form only 
of the substances acted upon. The gases are all carried ofl 
by the atmosphere, and as in the instance of the hydrogen 
above alluded to, are ready to enter into a new combination 
with other matter; while the earthly and incombustible 
residue remains in the form of ashes, and contributes, by 
again combining with the soil, to add to its fertility. 
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The farmer perceives and practically acknowledges the 
existence of this law of decay and reproduction, when he 
supplies a dressing of manure to his impoverished lands. 
The soil, deprived of its nutritive particles, refuses to 
nourish the desired crops ; fresh ingredients are supplied, 
and the new combination that ensues restores the produc- 
tive power. • 

In all such cases we behold the constant operation of a 
system of decay and reproduction, and what, in fact, we 
would ask, are all* the operations that we daily witness, but 
the constant and inevitable results of those vast chemical 
agencies which proceed from the inexhaustible laboratory 
of Nature ? 

A seed is sown : — in time it germinates and springs up 
above tlie surface of the ground, and gradually gaining 
strength and vigour from the soil, produces at length a 
stately forest tree, whose spreading branches and luxuriant 
foliage afford an abundant and grateful shelter to the fea- 
thered tribes. • 

But the seasons roll on, and the withered leaves are 
strewed around by the Autumnal winds. 

Are they then lost ? — No. — Hotted by the rains and frosts 
of w’inter, they decay, and mixing with the soil increase its 
richness, and so add vigour to the parent tree. By the 
agency of certain laws they were first elaborated out of the 
substance of the earth, and having fulfilled the ends for 
W'hich they were produced, they again decay and return to 
the elements from which they sprung. 

Can we in these operations discern aught that deserves 
the name of accident or chance ? The results are in every 
case as certain to arrive as the succession of night to day. 
All betokens the incessant and careful operations of a che- 
mical agency guided and constrained by certain laws to pro- 
duce unerring and undeviating results. 

But can we rest satisfied here ? Shall we attribute to 
those laws alone, the production of the Universe ? We see 
that those laws now govern and preserve created things, — 
but have we thence liberty to infer that the Idws themselves 
created them ? We shall see as we proceed. 

'J'here is a well-known general law which provides that all 
bodies shall expand with Heat and contract from Cold. If we 
place a pan of >vater on the fire we shall soon perceive that 
as its temperature increases the lower portion of the water 
begins to rise upwards to the surface, wdiile its place below 
is supplied by a corresponding descent of the colder water 

Q 
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from above. This is entirely the effect of expansion, -^tlie 
heated water becoming lighter than the cold, rises upwards 
and gives place to the denser portion from above, and this 
continues until the water arrives at the boiling point, when 
having attained the utmost temperature to which it can ar- 
rive, it passes off in steam. 

If'Bgain, a bar of iron be heated to a red heat and an 
attempt be then made to pass it through a ring which it 
previously exactly fitted, it will be found that the expansion 
of the metal is so great as altogether to prevent its passage 
into the ring. These are some of the constant and well 
known results of that law which ordains that bodies shall 
increase in volume with an increase of temperature, and they 
are not here cited as proving anything novel, but merely to 
point out the general working of the rule, in order that a 
curious exception to which we shall presently allude, may 
fix the attention of the reader. 

We see another e(|ually familiar illustration of this law in 
our Barometers and Thermometers, for, if the temperature 
of the air be dry and Warm, the quicksilver or mercury ex- 
pands, and thus by acquiring bulk and requiring a larger 
space, it vises in the tube ; but if the temperature decreases, 
the mercury by contraction again descends. It is thus that 
M'e ascertain the ten\perature of the air around us, and we 
perceive that the law is constant in its mode of operation 
and is never by any chance reversed. These results are 
again truly attributable to chemical agency ; but that agency 
is not capricious ; \X cannot act otherwise ; there is n<4 voli- 
tion permitted ; it cannot cause the heat to contract nor 
the cold to expand the mercury in the tube ; and why not ? 

Because it is rendered completely and thoroughly subject 
and subservient to a latt which compels it to operate by one 
undeviating method. But can that law itself reverse the ope- 
ration? No — the law is, with one very notable exception, as 
constant and undeviating in its mode of operation as the re- 
sults above described are certain to arrive. It, therefore, can 
have no choice or volition either ; it is as completely under 
control as its chemical results, and being Umler such control 
it is clear that it cannot be elected into the primal cause* 
There must still he some source of action, beyond the law, 
which we are unable to perceive except through its predom- 
inant and Controlling power ovet all material things, and 
being unable to lift the veil and proceed beyond that point, 
the reasonable mind there rests ^ntent in the sure convic- 
tion that all Nature is over-ruled by a great Great invisible 
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Tcid Supreme Intelligence} who sustains and governs al) 
things in Wisdom and Benevolence ; ^ho orders all things 
for our good, and is and must be, the Lawgiver and conse- 
quently the Creator of all material things. 

We have said that it is the law of nature for all things to 
expand with an increase, and to contract with a decrease of 
temperature ; but there is a most remarkable exceptioji to, 
and deviation from tlie latter rule, as erihibited in the freez- 
ing of water, an expection, to which, as it affords the mogt 
conclusive evidence of design, we must beg leave to invite 
particular attention. 

Water, like other bodies, when exposed to cojd, will obey 
the general law and decrease in bulk until it arrives at. a 
temperature of 4-()°, when instead of continuing to contract, 
the law is suddenly reversed and expansion begins and 
thence proceeds until the temperature is reducca to 3^^, 
when the water freezes or crystalizes. 

It is evident therefore that water attains its greatest 
density at 40^, and the subsequent expansion, as it freezes, 
by rendering it lighter, enables the ice to float qpon the 
surface. 

Were it not for this, the ice would sink successively to 
the bottom until the lake or river became a solid mass. 

This remarkable exception to the otherwise constant ope- 
ration of the laws which govern the e^tpansion and contrac- 
tion of fluids and solids, may at first sight appear to favour 
the view s of the sceptic, that the results of these laws are 
purely accidental, and that our argument in favour of their 
immutability and of tlie design which^is apparent in their 
mode of acting is hereby damaged, if not refuted* 

Not so, however; for the exception under consideration 
is not the effect of accident or chance, but furnishes on the 
contrary in itself, the very strongest evidences of design and 
forethought, for being constant it must be regarded, not as 
a chance, but as a rule or law; the result of a wise and 
benevolent foresight, and ordained to secure or to produce 
certain beneficial ends. Were water, for instance, to obey 
the general law and become denser as refrigeration proceed- 
ed, the result would be that those other laws which are 
appointed to govern and preserve orgwe beings would be 
obstructed and frustrated ; whereas by permitting it lo obey 
the general rule so long as no injurious results would be 
produced, and reversing the operation of the law exactly at 
that particular point when tp suflpr it to proceed wopjid be 
productive of injurious effects mi provp subveraivp of other 
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laws and purposes^ furnishes^ we venture to assert, as strong 
an evidence of benevolent design and over-ruling care as 
could well be desired or adduced. But yet more than this 
is proved, since he who possessed so perfect a knowledge 
of the results to be obtained by this change of operation in 
the law,' could assuredly be no other than the framer of the 
law itself, and tlie Creator of the water, and consequently 
the Creator likewise of the universe of which that water 
forms a part. 

If the law remained unchanged, and the density of the 
water continued to increase with refrigeration, the conse- 
quence would be that the frozen portions would successively 
sink down until the whole became a solid mass ; what then 
under such circumstances would become of all the fish and 
various other aquatic animals ? Would not such a mode of 
proceeding have consigned them to inevitable destruction ? 
Where too, in Northern lands, w'ould terrestrial creatures 
obtain the necessary supply of water to quench their thirst, 
when every river, lake' or pond was converted into a solid 
mass of ice ? All would inevitably perish by the most 
painful of deaths, — or rather — no animals could ever have 
existed in those lands ; — whereas by the present wise and 
merciful arrangement all such injurious effects are avoided 
and rendered, under ordinary circumstances, impossible. 

Is it credible that any rational being can be found who wdll 
assert that such a mode of operation can proceed from 
chance ? 

That the usual course of nature shall be pursued until 
its proceeding further would be prejudicial to the general 
welfare, — and then that the operation of a certain law shall 
be suddenly changed in order to prevent an injurious, and 
secure a beneficial result, — and yet that no evidence of 
design, — no testimony to the existence of an overruling 
Providence is afforded by such proceeding ? Such scepti- 
cism we are at once constrained to regard as altogether 
monstrous and absurd — alike beyond the pale of reason 
and of common sense. 

Again, wheit we look around upon the various countries 
of the earth and inquire into their animal productions, our 
attention cannot fail to be arrested by the fact that each is 
specially adapted to the climate in which it dwells, and to 
its own particular mode of life. The Camel, with its broad 
and spongy foot is adapted for travelling over sandy plains; 
the Beaver, the Otter, and other animals which dwell for the 
most part in the water, arc furnished with a broad membrane 
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like that of aquatic birds, to connect the toes and thus 
enable them to paddle on with swiftness and with ease. The 
Monkey, on the other hand, delighting to climb and spring 
from bough to bough, is furnished with long prehensile 
fingers and a hand closely resembling that of man, a gift 
or provision which enables it to grasp and climb with celerity 
and safety. Some animals are found to be capable of exist- 
ing only in the bosom of the sea ; others in fresh waters ; 
some are only to be found within the torrid zone, while 
others would perish the moment they should be removed 
from the frigid zone ; each species appears, in short, to be 
fixed to an element or climate proper and peculiar to it.* 

, Are not such facts as these sufficiently indicative of de- 
sign ? Could chance have restricted the fishes to the only 
element in which they can exist, and furnish them hy accu 
dent with the only means of progression adapted to their 
mode of life and to the medium in which they move ? Why 
did it never err and furnish terrestrial animals with fins 
instead of feet ? Are we not in seftne sort compelled to 
answer. ‘ It is because they could not have progressed on 
land with fins, or with any other limbs than those they now 
possess V Why is the bird which possesses feet, furnished 
also with a pair of wings ? Because it was intended by Him 
who created the bird, that it should nojt only be enabled by 
its feet to progress on land, but likewise that it should 
possess the power of soaring through the air. It was con- 
sequently furnished with means adapted to these ends ! 
Why was the bird furnished with a pair of wings ? It is 
obviously because it could not fly with only one, and thus 
foresight, design and creative power are all apparent in the 
furnishing of a pair of wings ! An infinity of such ques- 
tions might be asked and be similarly replied to — for why 
are not the limbs of all animals alike ? — why do the teeth 
differ in number and in shape according to the nature of 
the food supplied ? The answer to such inquiries must in 
all cases be obvious and plain, viz., that the means have 
been wisely and designedly ordained to certain ends ! Does 
not such an admission at once exclude the agency of chance 
by showing that the limbs were specially and particularly 
and designedly adapted to the peculiar mode of life the 
various tribes were destined or designed to follow, and 
therefore that forethought and contrivance combined with 
consummate skill, were brought into play in their construc- 
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tion ? And as furethought and design are clearly incom- 
patible with chance^ so we are compelled to acknowledge 
created things to be the work of an All Wise and All Pow- 
erful Designer. 

The animals which dwell in cold climates are more- 
over provided with a thick warm covering of fur, and man 
in such climates, reasoning upon this fact, adopts the same 
kind of dress. In both cases,** says Dr. Prout, ** whatever 
may have been the end or intention ; no one can deny that 
the effect f at least, is precisely the same ; the animal and the 
man are alike protected from the cold. Now, since 
the animal did not clothe itself, but must have been 
clothed by another ; it follows that whoever clothed the 
animal, apparently knew what the man knows, and reasoned 
like the man ; that is to say the clother of the animal knew 
that the climate in which the animal is placed, is a cold 
climate ; and that a covering of fur is one of the best means 
of warding off the cold \ he therefore clothed his creature 
in this very appropriate material. Now^ the man who thus 
clothes himself in fur to keep off the cold, performs an act 
of design. So, whoever directly or indirectly, caused the 
animal to be clothed with fur to keep off the cold, must 
likewise have performed an act of design. But he who 
could thus foresee the nature of the climate in wdiich the 
animal was placed, ^and who could furnish it with the ne- 
cessary means of warding off the cold, must be admitted 
to have been also the Creator of the animal, and by ex- 
tending the argument, the Oeator of the man himself and 
of the Universe. Moreover, the intelligence the Creator 
has displayed in clothing the animal, he has also deigned 
to impart to man, who is thus enabled to recognise his 
Creator*s design. *'♦ 

We are told, however, by the sceptic, that there is no 
proof in all this either of design or of the {presight of a 
Creator, but that all may be regarded either as the work of 
chance, or as the necessary result of the long continued 
operation of the eternal laws of nature.'* 

There is iti such reasoning,-— if indeed, reasoning it can 
be called , — n degiee of contradiction and absurdity which 
it would be scarcely worth while to notice, were it not that 
its tendency being mischievous, it may be better to refute it. 

The laws of nature, it will 1^ observed, are appealed to 
by the sceptic, as to something distinct from and altogether 
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independent of a Creator ; while it is absurdly forgotten 
that the very admission of the existence of such lawt^ at 
once establishes the existence likewise of the Law^giver 
who framed them 1 And what is this nature to whiw we 
are referred ? Is it not this material world in which we 
live ? How then are its laws eternal ? Matter must once 
have had a beginning, since it cannot exist without a «>re- 
serving law ; while the law itself springing from the will of 
another, can be no more eternal than the matter which it 
governs ! Did these laws exist from eternity before the 
matter was produced ? If so, then must they have operated 
for ages upon nothings which is absurd ; — or more truly 
speaking, — with nothing to act upon they could not lijive 
operated at all, and therefore, as laws they had no exis^ 
fence / For since the law was required only from the mo- 
ment when the matter was created, it is a folly to argue that 
it may have existed without the matter; while again, since the 
laws of nature are not creating but preserving laws, it is 
evident both that the matter was not itroduced by them, and 
that they did not exist without it ; or if the laws created 
matter, why do they not still continue to create it ? But 
does a law possess volition ? Or is it not rather the result 
of volition in another ? Is it an independent principle or 
source of action, or does it not itself spring from the will 
and foresight of another, and controlling power ? The laws 
by which communities are governed, — are they self impos- 
ed ? Do they operate through the existence of any power 
inherent in themselves, — or do they not rather proceed from 
the will and predeterminate counsel of the rulers of such 
communities, and cease to operate whenever those rulers 
decree that they shall end ? 

Did they exist before, and create the community over 
which they are appointed to preside, or were they not im- 
posed by the heads or chief of the community ? originating 
in fact out of the wants and necessities of tliat community ? 
It is evident that laws are framed and intended by the chief 
authority to operate beneficially in regulating and control- 
ling the Society subjected to them, and they can only con- 
tinue to operate so long as that chief power perceives that 
they are conducive to the end in view ; and when he wills it, 
they must c^Rse to be. If then, the laws originate out of 
the necessities of the community, it would be absurd to 
argue that they existed previous to the community itself, and 
the very same argument will equally apply to the laws of 
nature. They do not operate tlirough the possossion of any 
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power inherent in themselves. They did not create the 
matter over which they have been appointed to exercise 
control ! They — like the laws of men, — are imposed by the 
Highest Pow'er to preserve the harmony and welfare of that 
which is subjected to their guidance ; and as they must 
cease to operate when that Supreme Power so wills it, — so 
mus^ they have originated at the time when that same power 
created the matter over which they were appointed to pre- 
side. 

These, so called “ eternal laws of nature,” then, are thus 
seen to be nothing more than the instruments with which 
their Creator works, and having sprung from His Will when 
He created matter, they can neither be eternal nor even in- 
dependent. 

But, says the sceptic in reply — How do you know that 
matter itself is not eternal ? you have assumed that it had a 
beginning, and that it could not have existed before the 
laws which are appointed to govern and preserve it, — but 
you have not yet jfroviid it; and yet this is necessary since 
if the matter is eternal, so too must be its regulating laws. 

We might here content ourselves with a similarly illogical 
line of reasoning, and retort that in this we have done no 
more than follow the sceptic's example, since he on his side 
merely assumes the ^ternity of matter, not only without fur- 
nishing the slightest proof that such is the fact, but likewise 
without being able to adduce the smallest probable reason 
why it should be so. 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the point at issue, 
and endeavour to prove that matter must have had a begin- 
ning, and therefore that it cannot he eternal. — Indeed, that 
such is the fact is almost self evident, since matter be- 
ing under the preserving guidance and control of laws with- 
out which it is unable to exist ; and those laws being the 
expression of the will of another power or person beyond 
them, it seems to be proved in limine that neither the one nor 
the other can by any possibility be eternal. — Let us, how- 
ever, again examine the question on other grounds. 

If matter be eternal, then must it be co-cxistent with the 
Deity ; — that is, supposing always that His existence be ad- 
mitted ; and here, on the very threshold of the inquiry, the 
believer finds an insuperable barrier to exist in the fact, that 
if matter be eternal and co-existent with God, then was not 
such matter created by Him, and consequently the very first 
and most important of His attributes is destroyed, — whence 
then the Universe with all its beautiful and wonderously va- 
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vied furnishing of animate and .inanimate forms ? Shall we 
regard them as the results of that chemical agency of w.hich 
we have already spoken? And if so then, whence, we 
would inquire, were the laws which govern that agency ? 
For a law as we have sufficiently proved is an emanation 
from a higher will ! Or again, shall we be told that God 
merely fashioned the furniture of the world out of the'pre-* 
existing matter, and contrived wise laws for its control and 
guidance? Here again the sceptic is at fault, since the 
matter being unaole to exist without the laws which pre- 
serve it, proves that the framing of the laws was prior to, 
or simultaneous with the creation of the matter ; and since 
again, no law can be eternal because it originates from the 
will of another, so is it evident that in admitting the exis- 
tence of a law, the sceptic as once destroys his own argu- 
ment, and proves in spite of himself, that neither the law 
nor the matter can be eternal. 

Nor is it even probable, if God be not in truth the creator 
of the matter, that he should have Ifad the power to bind 
and regulate it by his laws. — For such must necessarily 
imply a perfect knowledge of the properties of, and con- * 
trol over the matter itself, which none but its creator could 
possibly possess, while to admit that matter possesses cer- 
tain properties is positively in other wgrds to assert that it 
is subject to a law, — since the law and the property are 
synonymous ; or the latter is imparted by the former. We 
perceive that all material things are rendered subject to 
those same laws which the sceptic terms ‘‘ the eternal laws 
of Nature and being so subject, it is evident that matter 
is under the control of Him who framed the laws. Now 
there appears to be this very remarkable and essential dif- 
ference between the uncreated and that which is created, 
namely, that the former requires no regulating laws for its 
preservation ; submits to no control ; but is in itself self- 
existing, all-sufficient, and eternal. Created things, on the 
contrary, possess none of these attributes, but are subject 
to the control and guidance of regulating laws from which 
they cannot extricate themselves even if they would, and 
the cessation of whose control would at once consign them 
to inevitable destruction. Take, for example, our own solar 
system ; here we find matter restrained and regulated by 
wise laws which compel it to be what it is. But remove 
those laws, and destruction and annihilation would be the 
swift and unavoidable results. 

As regards the matter therefore, we perceive that it 
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cannot exist except under the guardian eare and control of 
the laws which govern all material things ; it could not con-, 
sequently have had existence until after the law of nature 
hail been provided to regulate and preserve it It becomes 
necessary then, if possible, to ascertain likewise whether 
the laws themselves are eternal or were created, — for upon 
•thelQinsweT to this question would seem to depend that also 
regarding the eternity of matter. Now, as already stated, 
matter we perceive cannot exist without a preserving law ; 
the law was therefore evidently provided and designed to 
regulate and govern it. But as a design must always imply 
the existence of a designer^ — so in like manner must a law 
imply or denote the existence of a lawgiver. The matter 
regulated by the law, and the law regulating the matter, 
must consequently demand a common origig ? But we have 
already shown that the law itself is as completely under 
control as the matter which it governs ; it cannot therefore, 
be the PHmal Cause. Whence then does it proceed ? 

We trace backward' from the thing governed, to the law 
which •governs it ; but beyond that law our reason tells us 
there must necessarily exist a lawgiver ; beyond whom a- 
gain no powers of reasoning can ascend. Here then, we 
arrive at the final and remotest limit to which we can trace 
back the origin of tilings, and the mind there rests and of 
necessity fixes upon this unseen Lawgiver, as the Great 
First Cause ; the Framer of the law ; the Creator of the 
matter governed by the law, and consequently the Creator 
likewise of the Universe ; — in short — Our God. 

What then, becomes of the eternity of matter ; 

What then, becomes of the eternity of the law ? 

The matter could not exist without the law ; the law 
could not exist without the lawgiver ! Both therefore, were 
created by Him, and cannot be eternal ; for the laws of na- 
ture springing from the Will of Nature’s God, ^ must prove 
that He first framed the law, and then created the matter 
which it was to govern ; — consequently both had a begin- 
ning, and thus the sceptic’s argument is refuted. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM MY JOURNAL^ JANUARV, I85L 
Jungles, South Mir^apore District. 

January 14, 1851. — After having been for the last nine 
clays penned up in the Benares Rajah's empty house at 
Nowgurh, where, however, we managed to beguile the time 
pleasantly enough, in spite of thunder and lightning, rain, 
slippery ground, and other inconveniences, we are all de- 
lighted to finer ourselves again on the move for sport ; and 
are encamped to-day at “ Nakoo,” a flat uninteresting vil- 
lage, where 1 should regret to remain long, except for the 
shooting in the three jungles a few miles distant from us, 
and from each of which, this village is eciui-distant. The 
scenery of the Rajah's house at Nowgurhhas already been 
described, but 1 cannot forget the lively fishing for small 
fry I had there, in the Kurumnassa river, which flows im- 
mediately beneath the Rajah's garden-wall, whence we used 
to watch the otters fishing in the river ; and the peacocks 
and monkeys coiiyng to the bank every morning and even- 
ing to drink. One could feel here some idea of Life in the 
Woods, — we will say nothing of the Hyena that used to 
laugh dreadfully every evening whilst we were at dinner, 
and 'which w'e . t last discovered to be only an owl ! 

Our party now consists of Mr. and Mrs. M. and their two 
children ; R. and myself with Mrs. T. and four children. 
Neither time nor space will allow of my mentioning all the 
Ayahs, and the bandboxes, &c. No! no ! let us pass on to 
more interesting subjects. 

January 15, 1851. — A kill* announced this morning. 
Nutcheyd — M.'s shikaree (the bravest native I have ever 
met) has been to see the " punj,’* and pronounces it to be 
the foot print of a large tigress. We have swallowed a 
hasty breakfast and are off, without the ladies this time, as 
the jungle where the tiger is near the village of Bhin- 
sowra is three or four miles away. We are in our 


• A kill mean! that one of the buffaloei (tied up in the jungle ai bait to in- 
form ue of the whereabouts of tlA tiger) haa been killed. 
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“ Muchans,” R. on the extreme left, M. on the extreme 
right, and I in the centre. The hankwa in our front 
and a long way off, distributed in the form of a horse- 
shoe, begin to shout, and approach us, wlnlst the rouks 
mounted on trees on the right and left of us, make the best 
use of their ears and eyes, and prepare to keep the tiger 
within his present bounds, which we hope is between the 
hankwa in front, ourselves in their front, and the rouks 
on either side. A book amuses us for the first 10 minutes, 
till the shouts, and noises of the hankwa get nearer, and 
more audible, then our attention is attracted to the sudden 
rush of a Sombhur, a Neelgai, a spotted deer, pig, fox, 
wolf, hyena, bear, wild cat, jackal, monkey, or peacock, for 
all the natives of the forests occasionally shew themselves 
flying from the hankwa. On this occasion however only 
a few’ made their appearance. But where is tlte tiger ? The 
hankwa is close up — hark ! is not that a low, deep growd ? 
Another shout from the hankwa, and a trumpet sound 
from Molar Bux^ who to-day accompanied tlie beaters, 
and we were astonished by a roar that echoed again through 
the wood : and immediately in mid air, far to my left, I saw 
a majestic tigress bound over a clump of b' shes wilh head 
and tail erect, and legs extended, and her white belly and 
the black stripes on her sides, shining in the sun, were a 
picture few painters could conceive. Ji. fired a random 
shot, but missed. The hankwa is now jclose, and imme- 
diately beneath our muchans 1 see ( ne ! two ! ! three ! ! 1 
nearly full grown cubs walking straight up to M. A flush 
of M ’s rifle, and one lies dead beneath him, w'hilst one 
turned, and went otf' to tlie left towards R. — a second flash 
from M.’s rifle and a wounded tiger steals aways with 
frightful roars through the thicket. Nutcheyd, how'ever, 
soon finds bis track by the blood spots on the leaves. 

Molar Bux is called for, and is immediately^ at hand, 
ready and willing. 1 must now introduce you to Molar 
Bux, a male elephant of immense size with no tusks, 
staunch as a rock in the presence of a tiger. In 1848 or -49 * 
General T. requk*sted Col. S. to ask the Rajah of Jhansie 
to purchase this elephant. The Rajah sent an experien- 
ced man to see, and report upon Molar Bux. The 
man reported that though Molar Bux did not shew his 
tusks, yet he thought he could shew his teeth, for though 
he was perfect as an animal in points and almost unexcep- 
tionable, yet his temper was uncertain and might become 
dangerous. In consequence of this report, the Rajah of 
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Jliansie refused to purchase the elephant, but soon after- 
\i ards the Rajah of Benares, either with more courage or 
less judgment, became his owner, and placed him in his 
Elephant Stud at Ramnuggur, whence he was lent to M. 
and accompanied our sporting party. I have introduced 
the elephant, I must of necessity honor you by an introduc- 
tion to the mahout : the most dirty-looking, grimy-faced fel- 
low you ever saw ; always stupified by the influence of opium, 
and in this instance, doubly stupid on account of a terrible 
black eye, whicli he had obtained last night in a brawl. 

We left the wounded tiger stealing away through the 
thicket into a nullah, while Nutcheyd traced his course, and 
we got on Molar Bux with our guns. The pad was a sort of 
couch, with a foot board on each side ; M. sat on one side, 
I and R. on the other — thus we started on the track of the 
wounded tiger. It soon became apparent to us all that the 
elephant was well aware of the enemy’s presence. The 
mahout appeared afraid, and M. told him to attend to his 
business. We came to a nullah, 4nto which the elephant 
appeared disinclined to go, the mahout left him alone, and 
he walked round a short distance and came to a little ra- 
vine about three feet deep, and shaded by long grass ; here 
he stood — trumpetted, and beat his trunk on the ground all 
to no purpose, tlien he began to stamp with his feet till the 
earth shook again, at last he kicked*up pieces of mud with 
his forefoot, took .them up in his trunk, and threw them in 
upon the tiger. This, after two or three throws, caused 
the tiger to move a little, when we were able to discern his 
whereabouts. 1 then gave M. (nearest whom the tiger was) 
a piece of forked wood which we had been using to push 
the branches of the trees out of our way, this, M. threw in 
upon the tiger, when he immediately charged at the ele- 
phant’s ear, and in his spring received a ball from M.’s rifle, 
which killed him dead. The mahout 1 have said was timid, 
he now misbehaved himself by turning the elephant from 
the tiger at the moment of the charge : for this conduct he 
got no bucksheesh,” and consequently became more and 
more sulky and stupid. Returned to camp after dusk with 
our two tigers. 

The ladies are delighted with Molar Bux, who gets from 
their hands, more bread, plantains, biscuits, and sugar than 
ever. He almost refuses to take these things in his pro- 
bosis, but presses that the bonnebouche should be placed 
in his huge mouth, by their fair hands, and they condescend 
to comply with his wishes. 
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Molar Bux appears very gentle, and trustworthy with 
Europeans generally, and particularly so with the ladies : 
but he has a marked dislike to his charcutter and, on 
one occasion I saw him attempt to catch hold of a man who 
was walking along the road near him. With these excep- 
tions he is, 1 think, very docile. When we are riding on 
his back, if either of us ^dress him by name, and stretch 
out our hands, he immediately puts up his trunk to be 
caressed, and returns our good will with a grateful and ex- 
pressive grunt. 

January IG, 1851. -^Marched to-day to Beacompore, 
where our principal enjoyment was eating sombhur soup 
made from the feet and head of the sombhur deer : this 
must be eaten in the jungles to be appreciated ; not only 
that the deer may be fresh, but that you may get that keen- 
ness of appetite, which is only to be got on an expedition 
like our present. The effect too of this soup is most in- 
vigorating. But killing deer is rather slow work after the 
excitement of a tiger hur.t. 

January 17, 1851. — Marched to-day to Dinaree. We 
are now on the table land on the Khymoor range of hills, 
in the south part of the Miraapore district, on the left bank 
of the beautiful River Soane. Got some deer again to-day. 

January 18, 1851.— Marched to-day to Sitaree, in the 
direction of the streahi of the Soane, and parallel to it. 
Scenery very grand, and beautiful in the extreme. Found 
here some ground fit for riding on, and had a gallop accord- 
ingly. When we wanted the horses and elephants to-day, 
the mahout delayed a long time getting ready Molar Bux, 
in consequence of which the mahout was punished with a 
few stripes of a riding whip, and this has made the fellow 
more surly and ill-1 empered than he has been lutherto. 

January 19,1851, A halt. Went to-day towards 

the river, to see the difficulties of Urgoor Ghat,” and found 
it '' Urgoor * par excellence. If you want a description of 
this most beautiful scenery you must refer to the Rambles 
in the Mirzapore district.” M. and T., with Mrs. M. and 
T. rode on Molar Bux ; but R. preferred going on horse 
back. The elephant appears sulky, sometimes walking fast, 
sometimes very slowly, the mahout is beating him very 
roughly, and the la.lies are complaining of the man's cruelty. 
On our way back from the Ghat, R. overtook us, and 
rode slowly a short distance by the side of the elephant ; 
afterwards R. began to gallop, when the elephant set off at 
a round trot, with a speed that R. could not beat, and 
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though we all thought it pleasant enough at first, yet, after 
a short time, prudence bid us check the mad career of 
Molar Bux, which feat could only be accomplished through 
the agency of the cruel mahout, who much to the dissatis- 
faction of the ladies, beat, and belabored the poor animal 
very severely, till at length he succeeded in stopping him, 
after which he walked quietly enough into camp, where he 
was petted, and caressed by the ladies as an injured indi- 
vidual ; even R. must needs embrace his trunk, and the 
ladies and children were untiring in putting biscuits, &c., 
into his moutli. 

On our reaching camp, 1 observed to M., that Molar 
Bux had a very elephantine odour about him, and suggest- 
ed the propriety of his being washed. M. gave the order, 
and in the afternoon he was bathed in a branch -of the 
Kuruinnassa River, and afterwards picketed on the other 
aide, away from our tents : why, 1 know not. 

January 1851. — Last night, about 2 o'clock, whilst 

fast asleep, I was disturbed by an tunpleasant whispering 
outside the tent : 1 heard enough to become aware that 
something was wrong. I got up hastily, and w'ent outside, 
and** whilst asking what was amiss, was interrupted by a 
shout, from the other part of the camp, informing us that 
“ Mahout bhi murgaya.” 1 soon learnt that Molar Bux 
(perhaps in revenge for having been *bathed in that most 
unholy stream,) Irnd become ** must," had got loose, had 
killed his charcutter and his mahout ; and was now in 
the village, taking off the roofs of the houses, and dcgiig 
all possible mischief. I was the first out, M. was out a few 
seconds after, and all our energies were now employed to 
take care of the ladies, children, and ayahs. There were 
some trees near our tents, one a bur tree, into this we 
very speedily got some charpoys, and bound them there 
firmly with ropes taken from the camel baggage. The 
ladies, children, &c., were very soon in these elevated posi- 
tions, and, but for tlie dreadful terror that pervaded our 
camp, might have slept there .soundly enough wrapped in 
their warm resais" and cloaks, spite of the* cold piercing 
wind that blew in fitful gusts. The morning moon was 
waning, and its faint light was scarcely discernable : the 
heavens were overspread with clouds, and our, hitherto, 
bright and joyous scenery was now dreary, and cheerless in 
the extreme. 

What is to be done ? here is Death in our camp, riding 
about on a mad elephant, destroying all within hia reacHl 
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\Vc each get our riilesi and ammunition ready ; and M. gets 
into the tree with the ladies and children ; whilst R. and 
1 get into another tree close All the servants are either 
in trees, or are at the foot of a tree, ready to ascend on 
the first approach of the enemy. 

The other elephants have been taken into the jungle^ 
to avoid Molar Bux, who is amusing himself in the village, 
looting all the rice he jcan lay his trunk upon : and after 
killing a dog, and wounding several villagers, be has gon^ 
into a wheat field, where we will leave him a little while. 

Day-light is dawning ; what is to be done ? — some of us 
say, stay where we are and let the elephant come, which 
he will do when he sees us, we think ; and we can shoot 
him from the trees. At last it is' decided we will steal a 
march «iipon him ; consequently the elephants are sent for, 
and we start, soon aft^*dliy light, for Manchee 10 miles dis- 
tant. Mrs. M. with two children in the tcmjon and M. 
on horse back with her, Mrs. T. in a palkee with four child- 
ren, and I on horse-baek with her, and Ayahs on the Ele- 
phants, thus we move onwards on our route. 

Terror keeps the bearers moving well for the first two miles, 
but the palkee wdth five inmates, being heavier than* the 
tonjon M'ith three, the former soon dropped far into the 
rear ; and my anxiety became very great, but was soon 
relieved by good natured M. having come back to see how 
he could assist us. After this M. and 1, with Mrs. T. and 
some of the children, got on an elephant, and the other 
children went on another elephant witU the ayahs ; Mrs. 
M. being far in our front, and getting on very well in the 
tonjon. — (Moral ! do not have too many children ! !) — The 
rood is at this time most difficult, and the elephants are 
descending a steep side of a mountain with tlve greatest cau- 
tion, and slow'ness, though pushed on by the mahouts. At 
length we reach our new encampment, where” we find R. 
and Mrs. M. have arrived before us, all well. — M. feels un- 
well, and we are all tired. — M. and 1 have seated ourselves 
near the guard, on some box.es, and are congratulating each 
other on havin*g so easily got rid of our enemy. 

We left Molar Bux in the village of Sitaree: after our 
departure he came again to the charcutter, and though 
the body had been covered over by a charpoy, yet he 
moved this away, and kicked the body most viciously 
for some time ; the body of the mahout was also near, 
and was uncovered, but the elephant did not touch 
this again. He now crossed the stream, and came along our 
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line of march, upsetting the camels, and cooly loads, and 
everything that came within his reach. Of course our people, 
on seeing him, fled to the trees to escape, he killed however 
one poor man, arid another, he took up in his trunk, and 
dashed upon the ground, and as he trotted by, he struck 
him with*the toe of his hind foot and cut the poor fellows leg 
open from the instep to the knee ; this man died within an 
hour of the receipt of his injuries. 

^ While we wei;e sitting resting on the boxes, in our new 
encampment, we were aroused by the sound “ Hatliee aya hai.” 
All was consternation, and excitement ; there indeed was 
Molar Bux, coming with a fearful speed down that steep 
which we had so carefully descended a few minutes before. 
1 got the ladies into the tent, and having run hastily for my 
guns, mounted a tree close by, whence I hoped to be able to 
turn the Llephant if he came towards the tent ; but, in the 
mean time, M. had taken the ladies from the tent, and had 
got them into a tree, near where R. was — this tree was easy 
of ascent, but the ladies could not get very high in it. All 
this was the work of a very few minutes, and the elephant 
was now close on our tents, M. (the sportsman of our party, 
and one of the best sportsmen in the neighbourhood,) now 
rushed madly out to meet the Elephant, and when he got 
within 50 yards, M. prepared to receive him ; and soon after 
fired his first baftrel, and struck the Elephant in the centre 
of the forehead, this made him stop, when he quickly re- 
ceived M.*s second ball, w^hich turned him away from the 
camp towards the hill again. He called for his horse. Let 
me here stop to admire the daring courage of M., not to 
describe it — for my words could assuredly fail to do that. He 
had before shot at wild Elephants, and was aware that ball 
did not always stop or turn them, yet on this occasion he 
went boldly out, on foot, with no trees near, to meet a mad 
elephant ; unacquainted with the effect that a ball would 
have on him, but well aware that the chances of a leaden 
bullet penetrating the skull were very few indeed ; however, 
on he went, and, at a distance of from 30 to 50 yards, with 
his good, and trusty “ Moore” in his hand, he stood with 
most daring and manly courage, and defended our camp, and 
helpless camp followers from the fearful ravages of this 
must” and enraged elephant. M. mounted his horse, and 
ascended the hill, in full chase after the common enemy. R. 
also mounted his horse and went after M. and I, whilst fol- 
lowing M. *8, course, heard two of his shots on the top of the 
hill, and tunied my horse towards the place, whence the 

8 
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sound had come. T reached the foot of the hill, but quickly 
turned and galloped back to the plain below, for immediate- 
ly above me came the elephant, with fearful strides, down 
the dreadfully precipitous hill, the blocks of stone rolled 
before his feet with crashing noise, and the beast seemed as 
though he was coming headlong down the steep. *l had no 
time to dismount and fire, had 1 done so the Elephant would 
certainly have heen upon me. 

Molar Bux had now done to M. just what Shere Sing did 
to Lord Gough, namely he had got between him and the 
capital, but most fortunately instead of coming towards our 
tents this time, and experiencing my bad shooting in place 
of the steady aim of M. which no doubt the beast remem- 
bered, he turned towards the spot where the other ele- 
phants were picketed, and thus became separated from our 
tents by a little rivulet with steep banks on either side. 
After having upset one of the elephants he came towards 
our tents till he reached the river bank, from which he 
turned, and again ascelided the hill. 1 must now say some- 
thing of Nutcheyd, he had followed M. on foot as fast as he 
could, and hitherto, had been able to do nothing. I men- 
tioned M. was unwell, he now returned to camp tired, but 
Nutcheyd, together with another shikaree, continued to 
follow the Elephant, and what I am now about to relate was 
told of him by the other shikaree. ♦ 

Nutcheyd got close to Molar Bux who came mabing at him, 
and was met by a rifle ball, which inflicted a flesh wound, 
that made him more savage than ever. QmidLening his 
speed and roaring with pain, he came at Nutcheyd, i%o in 
the mean time had taken a spear from the other sUkaree's 
hand, had deliberately planted it in the nound, and uring 
this as a rest for his rifle, steadily waited till the Elephant 
had come within a few yards of him, when he fired, struck 
the beast on the forehead, and succeeded in turning him 
once more. ^ 

Up to this time, the elephant had killed, and mortally 
wounded some 6 or 8 people. 

Our attentio*h is now directed to arrangements for pro- 
tecting the ladies, and children, in case of the enemy again 
invading our camp. All our shooting muchans are of 
course in requisition, and these are bound firmly in the trees, 
under which our tents are pitched, and a ladder of bamboo 
has speedily been made, by which the ladles can easily go up 
into the muchans. During the rest of this day we were 
distressed by the reports, that were hourly reaching us, of 
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the dreadful ravins of this vidout elephant, who is wan- 
dering about the jungles, making circuits of most wonderful 
extent, and it would be difficult to beliert the vast distances 
travellej^ by this animal had we not evidence of his vicious 
acts in places of immense distanced from each other, very 
short intervals of time having elapsed between each act. 
At length, an evening march is decided on, and about 3^ 
p. M., we started for Whynee, 7 miles distant. When 
our march was nearly finished, and our luggage close up to 
camp, we heard the terrific cry of ** Hathee aya hai,” and on 
turning round we saw Molar Bux on the left fiank of our 
line of baggage, and just out of the tree jungle, walking leisure- 
ly along towards the Camels. M. was foremost again after 
him, but the Elephant, no doubt, remembered his morning 
dose, and on seeing M.'s horse, he speedily retreated into 
the thick jungle and M. could not get a shot at him. Our en- 
campment was in a tope of trees, on the north side of a tank, 
and on the west side of the village, round this tank we had 
some fires lighted, and choukeedars placed Ip give us timely 
notice of M<uar Bux coming for his evening meal. Of course 
** Uatheeaya hai*' was the watch w^ord for the night. Just before 
dinner time one clioukeedar came in to say Hathi aya hai,*' 
but as the Elephant did not make his appearance within due 
time, the man was of course disbelieved and sent back to 
his post. Our advance tents had stafted for Punnoogunge, 
where we intend to march to-morrow morning, and the load- 
ed Camels went out at the south west corner of our encamp- 
ment, close to the corner of the tank. 

I was at this corner of our ground near my tent, preparing 
to go to the dinner table, when my old bearer exclaimed 
** Sahib there is the Elephant*’ Where ? 1 said, but he only 
replied ** there" without pointing in any direction : my ^n 
was near me, and 1 might have shot at him had I seen him, 
but the evening was so dark, you could scarcely see five feet 
before you. The old bearer shouted and so did others, , and 
as the Elephant did not make good his appearance, the old 
man was disbelieved by qJh but me. I had bad seven ^ears 
experience of this old b<fp, and I thought Llqiew him pret- 
ty well, therefore I insisted that what he said was true, so we 
took torches and examined the ground, and true enough^ 
within ten yards of my tent, we found the foot prints of uie 
beast, and discovered that he had gone on the track of our 
advance camels. Of course the servants with the advance 
tents were equally afraid with the others of the approach of 
the elephant, and therefore they took the precaution of 
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warning all the villages to try to turn him. It so happened 
that their road lay west for some miles, then suddenly turned 
to the south, — at this corner there was a large village. The 
villagers having espied his approach by the aid of thf Moon 
which was now rising, they set up a shout, and the mephant 
pursued a straight course, and thus lost the track of our 
camels. 

January 1851.— Marched to-day to Punnoogunge, 
10 miles, in terror all the way, lest Molar Bux should come 
down upon us. Sad reports still reaching us of his destructive 
career. Last night we hear he went straight away west, and 
came into the encampment of Padre R. and B. The Padre 
had received news of the fact of Molar Bux being loose, and 
therefore had ordered his elephant to be led out against 
him if he came. B. describes his trot into Camp as being 
like a charge of Cavalry ; he walked under a ** Shouldaree” 
taking out the pegs, and whilst the inmates scuttled out 
under the sides he amused himself by stealing their rice, 
sugar, &c. &c. ^ havin^,.disentangled himself from the tent, 
he went to a bridge m the neighbourhood on which he 
stood great part of the day ; after this the Padre lost sight 
of him. 

January 22nd, 1851.-*-Molar Bux, having gone north, 
ireached Major S.*8 camp to-day, whilst the Major and all 
his friends were in the jungle shooting; he overtook a 
cooly carrying a load, which the man speedily dropped, and 
betook himself to a tree — the elephant unpacked this load, 
and was disgusted to find only tiger skins, and tiger’s skulls, 
which he tossed about in contempt. 

January 2^d, 1851. — The tiajah of Benares, having 
heard of Molar Bux*s state, has come out from Ramnuggur, 
with horsemen and spearmen for the purpose of capturing 
Molar Bux. The Rajah arrived yesterday at Sidhee, where 
he encamped in a large tope of trees ; he came out^ 1 have 
said, to search for the ^ephant, but the elephant saved 
him further trouble, by charging into his camp last night ; 
he was however k^t somewhat at bay by the numerous 
matchlocks of the Rajah’s followers, but he continued about 
the camp till the morning, when the Rajah decided on 
making a forced march on Nowgurh, where was a house of 
his, with an enclosed garden round it. During the march 
the elephant came charmng upon the Rajah’s train, and 
succeeaed in detaching three other elephants, all of which 
are now running wild about the villages ; and the poor 
villagers are in great terror, as they are quite unaole to 
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know which is the must elephant, and which are the 
tame ones. The Kaiah got to-day by dint of fierce gallop- 
ing on horseback, saK in his enclosure, at Nowgurh, leaving 
us to our fate and to the tender mercies of Molar Bux. 

« » • « 

January SOtA . — Molar Bux walked into his stables, 
at Ilainnuggur, on the 27th instant, where the Rajah’s men 
quickly secured him. His wounds are very bad indeed ; 
and one of M.’s big rifle balls has ulcerated out, and the 
Rajah has sent the ball (flattened like a rupee) to M. with 
his compliments. On his way towards Ramnuggur, the 
Elephant passed through Suckroot, where he entered the 
Serai by kicking down a part of the wall : here he killed a 
bullock and injured several people, and passed out by kick- 
ing down another portion of the wall. Near this also he 
met a Ranee, with her train, going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares. The Ranee was encamped, and had high pur- 
dahs spread all around her tents; — through these the 
Elephant broke, and astonished thp inmates by his rude 
intrusion; on his approach the train absconded, but the poor 
Ranee attempting to get behind her palkee, was caught by 
the elephant and killed, after which feat he amused himself 
by eating all the Ranee’s sweetmeats, of which she had a 
large store laid in for her grand poojah at Benares. Some 
time after this a Brahmin servant of the Ranee came near 
to learn his Mistress’s fate, when Molar Bux, from a little 
distance, rashed upon him, and killed him too. This man’s 
dead body was lying by the road side to-day when 1 rode in 
towards Chunar from the Soane. Altogether about 20 peo- 
ple have been killed and wounded, by this animal, in con- 
sequence of the negligence or malevolence of the mahout, 
who would not take the advice of the other mahouts to se- 
cure properly this animal, which was pronounced by all the 
elephanU servants to be in the commencement of that state 
called “must however, poor fellow, he paid for it dearly 
enough by the loss of his own life. 

P. S. Molar Bux has recovered from his wounds, and is 
in as good condition as before ; — but 1 have»not heard whe- 
ther or not he is afraid of guns, or if he has become less 
staunch in the presence of a tiger. During the time Molar 
Bux was loose, he must have travelled over many hundreds 
of miles of ground ; — ^as for the first few days and nights 
of his tour, he appears never to have ceased from the trot 
in which he first started. 
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America ia beginning to devote her energies to literature 
with the same ardour with which she has hitherto hunted 
after dollars, and annexed the territories ot her neighbours. 
The number of her sons who have discovered that it is a 
pleasant and not a very difficult task to wield a pen seems 
to become every day larger. Wealth, and the hours of 
leisure and refinement which wealth can purchase are be- 
ginning to tell. The nation has attained a position which 
enables it to look about it and survey in security the more 
spiritual treasures of literature which were too subtle for the 
grasp of men who had to conquer stern realities, and to 
unfold the material riches of a continent before they could 
fold their^hands and hear pleasant tales. But now the Stars 
and Stripes float very undoubtingly on the breeze, float per- 
haps a Uttle too strongly for the comfort of Cuba, or the 
well-being of Mexico. The first week of hard labour may be 
aaid to be over. A day of rest has come. And with clean 
skin and well ordered garments, the Yankee finds an hour 
to take his book from a corner, or if he fears that the books 
of his neighbours are too few, to spin off a few Hgbt pages 
for their instruction or amusement. 

And as boys when they have a holiday love to make it a 
real holiday, and seek to have everything in keeping with 
the day, it is to novels, romances, tgles, poems, to the light- 
est and gaydit walks of literature, that America is now 
turning especial attention. Every month sees one or 
two new works of fiction borne from the fertiliSf ^ores of 
the western Atlantic. Every packet brings us another 

world-wide heart-uttering” and some new masterpiece of 
fancy and imagination. As might be expected the mixture 
is a very heterogeneous one. These offerings of our far-away 
brothers are of all qualities : some, like Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
powerful, original, racy of the soil ; and some, it must be 
confessed, of an inferior stamp, shewing that twaddle can 
flourish pretty vigorously on both sides of the great waters. 

Many subjects are now-a-days made the ^ound work of 
novels which a hundred years ago would, if touched on at 
all, have been expanded into a oulky quarto, couched in 
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tlieglogical language, and dedicated to a bishop. N ous a vons 
change tout cela. We fix our attention for a few moments 
upon some of the deepest questions which agitate the minds 
or men — the power of the Church for instance, or the 
tendency of Pantheism or the political signs of the times. 
We then select an imaginary personage who may be con- 
ceived a proper vehicle to convey our own ideas and opinions. 
V\^e add a due allowance of love making, and a comico- 
serious character who may contribute what is vulgarly 
called ** the chafP requisite to make the compound lively* 
and then all that is wanting is a plot, though we seem to 
have almost got rid of our old notion that stories should 
have some kind of thread on which the different incidents 
are strung. But a plot is such an easy matter that the tastes 
of those who prefer to have one had better be consulted. If 
we start with four lovers, make the wrong ones admire each 
other, then putting the healing iuice on their eyes, let their 
loves flow in the proper channel, kill two, and marry two, 
we cannot go far wrong. • 

Whenever the tide of literature happens to set strongly 
in any one direction, we shall of course find the shore which 
it washes strewn with a great many ugly weeds and idle 
wrecks — and as fictions now abound, we cannot wonder 
that even many novels, that attain a certain temporary cele^ 
brity, are no better than might be expected from the adop- 
tion of the recipe we have just given. And America cer- 
tainly seems to be rather easily satisfied. Some of the works 
of fiction which have been lately consigned to us as true 
diamonds, are marvellously like paste. A reputation seems 
to come rather lightly to some of their stars. In England, 
for instance, we hardly think Mr. N. B. WjUis would 
be thought worth very rich setting. But we do not 
wish to wander into invidious remarks. There are 
many American novels which at least deserve criticism, 
and as even in the worst there is something which disdh- 
guishes them from the writings of Englishmen, they have an 
air of novelty which domestic works of equal pretensions 
cannot boast. We nropose to notice successively three or 
four of those which nave recently found some favour in the 
eyes of the English public, reserving to the end of our arti-* 
cle a few observations on the great work which has painted 
in undying colours the lot of the Southern Slave. 

We will begin with ** The Blithedale Romance,*' by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. The author does not profess to copy 
very accurately the lineaments of real life. He groups to- 
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gether certain very shadowy personages, and allows his fancy 
full rein as he submits them to a series of fantastic events. 
The ground work of the story is the occupation of a place 
called “ Brook Farm** by a company of enthusiasts and 
socialists. *1 his was an event which a few years ago really 
occurred. Blithedale is substituted as the name of the spot 
which witnesses the scene of the attempt at pastoral ( *om- 
munism— and though the idea is retained in its outline, there 
is so little substantial and intelligible in, the allusions to 
Socialist life, that it is easy to see that Socialism is but intend- 
ed here, as sometimes elsewhere, to serve a purpose — its 
purpose here is to give a sphere, in which the ghost of a 

S lot — for we cannot call it more — may be elaborated. 

liles Coverdale is a young gentleman, devoted to light 
literature and cigars, who disgusted with the purposeless 
inanity of his days, determines to abandon his literary lau- 
rels, to give up his comfortable chambers, and throwing 
aside ennui, silk dressing gowns and Havannahs, surrender 
himself to the imperious call of mother nature, and obey her 
stem commands in the culture of the^soil and the labours of 
agricultural life. It is he who represents the author. He 
is the chorus of the play — sees through everybody, is liked 
by every one, but not too much by any — comprehends all 
kinds of hidden feelings — can shape into language un uttered 
thoughts, and above all scent a moral where many a good 
dog would be at fault to find one. He is a dreamy, easy, 
flexible creature ; as vain of having brown hands in a corn- 
field as he had been of boasting white ones in a ball-room — 
one in short of a kind that spring up very plentifully in the 
educated classes of modern cities. One bitter day in early 
spring he sets off with a small band of companions to the 
rendezvous at Blithedale. He arrives at the farm in which 
resides Silas Foster, the bailiff or superintendent of the 
young colony. Higher beings however adorn the humble 
roof. “Our greetings,’* he says — (for Miles Coverdale tells 
the whole story as a part of his personal recollections) “ our 
greetings wer^ scarcely concluded when the door opened and 
Zenobia entered the parlour.” But we must give the 
manner of her entrance in the words of the author — “ Zeno- 
bia bade us welcome in a fine, frank, mellow voice, and gave 
each of us her hand, which was very soft and warm, bhe 
had something appropriate, 1 recollect, to say to every indi- 
vidual: and what she said to myself was this — 1 have long 
wished to know Mr. Coverdale, and to thank you for your 
beautiful poetry, some of which I have learned by-licart : or, 
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rather, it has stolen into my memory, without my exercising 
any thought or volition about the matter. Is it irksome to 
you to hear your own verses sung ? Of all things, answered 
1, that is what would delight me most." A poet and a man 
must have indeed been strong hearted if he had not melted 
Rt such an appeal as this. And Zenobia is described in 
colours whicli discharge the debt of gratitude. 8he is a 
woman of a €|ueenly presence, majestic form, and features, 
alive to the deepest impulses of passion — but schooled in all 
the knowledge df an inhabitant of great cities. It is a 
character we hardly ever see in English works of fiction, 
never in English life. We have indeed our mode of dis- 
playing a kindred character — but the unfettered license in 
the action, the free words and thoughts, at the same time 
the absence of Anything exactly wrong, the love for poe- 
try, the culture of the imagination, and the utter want 
of any fixed principle, mark the heroine of German or 
French or American, and not of English romance. Taken 
however on her own ground, and looked at through glasses 
tiiat cover rather than disclose defects, w e can easily endure 
this “ femme incomprise," and hefoi e we lay aside the book, 
come to regard Zenobia with something of affection. The 
star of Miles Coverdale pales before the evening is over at 
the approach of the hero of the drama — if hero is a term 
applicable^o one in the investing of wfioin with individuali- 
ty and life but little pains has been taken. lioUingsworth is 
a self educated blacksmith, of supernatural gifts, a man of 
rough energy — Jupiter Toiiaiis in private life, w ho moves 
like a god among the fair sex, subduing their liearts, and 
overcoming the opposition of all by the strength of an iron 
will, and a stubborn selfishness. lie is moreover a man of 
one idea. His mind is full of an insane project of building 
a vast college in w'hich to educate men who will devote their 
lives to the reformation of criminals. He arrives as the 
night is getting late, and brings with him a shy, trembling, 
pale, nervous girl named Priscilla. Moved by the instinct 
of a coming danger, Zenobia gives but a cold reception to 
the stranger, but Hollingsworth taunts and hulf forces her 
into a more melting mood, and Priscilla becomes establish- 
ed as a member of the community. The queen and the 
slave are destined to be rivals, and the palm remains with 
the weaker combatant. Priscilla, who falls helplessly at 
the feet of Zenobia longing for her love, imploring her in- 
dulgence, snatches away from her haughty protectress the 
love of Hollingsworth, who kindles in both the fiameof an 
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ardent passion. Zenobia offers him a share of a throne. 
Priscilla idolizes him. The elm loves to have the vine 
curling round it, and it is the idolatry of Priscilla which 
finds its way to the heart of the philosophical son of Vulcan, 
and not the more self respecting admiration of Zenobia. 
This drama of passion most feebly and incoherently w^rought 
out constitutes the whole interest of the book. Zenobia is 
haunted by an evil spirit in the shape of a handsome sneer- 
ing cold-blooded man named Westerwelt, with whom it is 
hinted she has some years before formed a tie, whether of a 
secret marriage or not, which has placed him in his power. 
But VVesterwelt appears as a “diabolus ex machina” to 
very little purpose. Except that a certain amount of paper 
is taken up with his description he does noj^ aid or retard 
the story in the least. There is one more character in the 
book and only one. Old Moodie, — a man of decayed for- 
tune and half foolish mind, who has seen better days and, 
having attem})ted to prolong his hold on wealth by crime, 
has had to flee from detection to obscurity and poverty. In 
each estate, that of riches and that of want, he has married 
and in each had a daughter. Zenobia is the child of his 
prosperity, and Priscilla of his affliction — but the half-sisters 
do not know the link that unites them. Zenobia is the mis- 
tress of a handsome fortune coming to her from one of her 
father's relations, and Priscilla is the nursling oWndigence. 
Her sensitive and nervous temperament has however enabled 
her to make something of a livelihood as the subject of mes- 
meric experiments — and though she longs to be released 
from her bondage, and flies from the tyranny of the mesine- 
rizer, yet the hold gained on her proves to be a very strong 
one. It is to avoid being shewn about as “The Veiled 
Lady” that she seeks a refuge in Blithedale. As the plot 
chickens (to use a conventional phrase, for the^ plot remains 
very thin to the last) and as Zenobia perceives her rival's 
success she stoops to conquer, stooping even low enough to 
give up the miserable Priscilla to W'esterwelt, who turns 
out to be the mesmerizer and master under whom she had 
suffered; she 'again becomes the Veiled Lady — but fortu- 
nately at one of her exhibitions Hollingsworth is present. 
Love triumphs over Mesmerism. Priscilla leaps with a cry 
from the platform, and hurries like a wounded dove to his 
breast tor shelter. The four chief characters of the play 
repair once more to Blithedale, which they had quitted for 
a time. There in a quiet grassy nook is held a kind of Judg- 
ment of Paris. The Junonian Zenobia asks b.er Paris 
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whether he really prefers herself or the mortal Helen whom 
his eyes look on so kindly. He avows the real state of his 
affections. And the slighted Zenobia is left to the bitter 
reffections which her neglected passion awakes. The con- 
clusion is one so fur beyond and out- of all. probability, so 
needlessly, unexpectedly, ludicrously shocking, that it defies 
all criticism. Zenobia goes and drowns herself — hurries off 
and dies in a ditcli like a silly moping country wench. Zeno- 
bia, the woman of the world, the literary, high-spirited, 
high-blooded, magnificent Zenobia, cannot think of anything 
better to do than to throw herself into a river because a 
monomaniac blacksmith refuses to accept her devotion— 
Quousqiie, Hawthorne, abutere patientia nostra ? 

Such a plot and such characters might seem to deserve 
oblivion altogether. But the truth is, the author of these 
two odd volumes can write. He docs not give himself much 
trouble to invent, or to contrive. He knows he has the gift 
of the pen. Fresh vigorous language, well turned harmo- 
nious sentences, fanciful and sometimes affected phraseolo- 
gy —all these he has in abundance. He can make as pretty a 
page out of nothing as a man can meet with in a circulating 
Library. He has a good de<al of observation, a little quiet 
humour, and an easy genial spirit. And these are good 
materials to work with. They always strike on some chord 
or other in the reader’s heart. VVe wish our space allowed 
us to give specimens of his composition of a length sufficient 
to do justice to the author s powers. We can only find room 
.for two short passages selected almost at random. The first 
gives a sketch of Priscilla, such as she was in the early days 
of her stay at Blithedalc. > 

** When she had come to be quite at home amongus, 1 used 
to fancy that Priscilla played more pranks, and perpetrated 
more mischief than any other girl in the community. Fc^ 
example, 1 once heard Silas Foster, in a very gruff voice; 
threatening to rivet three horseshoes round Priscilla’s neck 
and chain her to a post, because she, with some other young 
people, had clambered upon a load of hay, and caused it to 
slide off' the cart. How she made her peace *1 never knew, 
but very soon afterwards I saw old Silas, with his brawny 
arms round Priscilla’s waist, swinging her to and fro and 
finally depositing her on one of the oxen, to take her first 
lessons in riding. She met with terrible mishaps in her 
effort to milk a cow ; she let the poultry into the garden : 
she generally spoilt whatever part of the dinner she took ip 
charge: she broke crockery, — she dropped our biggest 
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pitcher into tlie well and except with her needle and those 
little wooden instruments for purse-making, was as unser- 
viceable a member of society as any young lady in the land* 
There was no other sort of efficiency about her. Yet every- 
body was kind to Priscilla, everybody loved her and laughed 
at her to her face, and did not laugh behind her back ; 
everybody would have given her half of his last crust, or the 
bigger share of his plumcake. These were pretty certain 
indications that we were all conscious of a pleasant weakness 
in the girl, and considered her not quite able to look after 
her own interests, or fight her battle with the world. And 
Hollingsworth — perhaps because he had been the means of 
introducing Priscilla to her new abode, appeared to consider 
her bis own special charge.” 

At a subsequent period of the story, Hollingsworth makes 
one last attempt to enlist Coverdale as a supporter in his 
wild scheme of philanthrophy. The proposal and its rejec- 
tion are thus described. 

** ‘ Be with me,’ said Hollingsworth, ' or be against me ; 
there is no third choice for you.* 

“ ‘ Take this then as my decision,* 1 answered, ‘ 1 doubt 
the wisdom of your scheme. Furthermore, I greatly fear 
that the methods by which you allow yourself to pursue it 
arc such as cannot s^and the scrutiny of an unbiassed con- 
sc ience.* 

** ‘ Then you will not join me V 

“‘Mo!’ 

“ 1 never said the word, and certainly can never have it to 
say hereafter, that caused me a thousandth part so hard an 
effort as did that one syllable. The heart pang was not 
merely figurative but an absolute token of the bfeast. 1 
was gazing steadfastly at Hollingsworth. It seemed to me 
^hat it struck him too like a bullet. A ghastly pallor, al- 
ways so terrific on a swarthy face, overspread his features. 
There was a convulsive movement of his throat, as if he 
were forcing down some words that struggled and fought 
for utterance. Whether words of anger, or words of grief 
1 cannot tell, although many and many a time 1 have vainly 
tormented myself with conjecturing which of the two they 
were. One other appeal to my friendship, such as once al- 
ready Hollingsworth had made, taking me in the revul- 
sion that followed a strenuous exercise of opposing will, 
would completely haive subdued me. But he left the matter 
there. 

“ * W^ell !* said he. 
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And that was well ! I should have been tliankful for one 
word more, even had it shot me through the heart as mine 
did him. But he did not speak it.” 

'Fhe “ Scarlet Letter,” by the same Author, is a greatly 
superior production. It is indeed a mle ot striking interest ; 
the characters are few but well sustained : and the manage- 
ment of the story and the language in whicli it is told shew 
thought and skill. The scene is laid in the early days of 
American history. The stern Puritan Government, the un- 
bending morality, the rigid, cold, unsympathising mode of 
treating oflences which <listiiiguishcd the settlements of the 
Pilgrim Fathers are forcibly depicted. Hester Prynne 
having been hurried and persuaded into a marriage with a 
man much older than herself, is exposed to the temptations 
of her husband’s prolonged absence. She yields, and a daugh- 
ter is the fruit of her shame. The public expiation of her 
sin, the contests which remorse, contention, and indignation 
at the tredtnient she receives call forth in her breast, and 
the mystery hanging over the partner in her guilt form the 
chief materials out of which the tale is woven. In the first 
chapter Hester is introduced ex])osed to public gaze, 
placed on a scaflbld with her baby in her arms, and a great 
scarlet A worked in bold relief on her dress. The Gover- 
nor, the Magistrates and the Judges^ all come to witness 
the solemn spectacle — and the Ministers of the Gospel are 
there to turn this cup of suffering into a healing draught. 
One of these, the Kevd. Mr. Dimmesdale, a young preacher 
of marvellous eloquence and piety, is selected to exhort lier 
and to urge her to disclose wdio has shared her sin. She 
refuses, and the Minister turns away exclaiming, “ Won- 
drous strength and generosity of a woman’s heart.” But the 
strong and generous heart has been put to a trial which he 
little suspects. 8he sees a stranger in the crowd, and 
knows his face and form only too well. It is the husband 
she has betrayed. Her feelings are thus described. 

“ While this passed, Hester Prynne had been standing 
on her ])edestal, still with a fixed gaze toward the stranger ; 
so fixed a gaze, that, at moments of intense absorption, all 
other objects in the visible world seemed to vanish, leaving 
only him and her Such an interview would have been more 
terrible than even to meet him as she now did, with the hot 
mid-day sun burning down upon her face, and lighting up 
its shame ; with the scarlet token of infamy on her breast, 
with the sin-born infant in her arms ; with a whole people, 
drawn forth as to a festival, staring at the features that 
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should have been seen only in the quiet gleam of the fire- 
side in the happy shadow of a home, or beneath a matronly 
veil at church. Dreadful as it was, she was conscious of a 
shelter in the presence of those thousand witnesses. It was 
better to stand thus wkh so many betwixt him and her, than 
to greet him face to face — they two alone. She fled for 
refuge, as it were, to public exposure, and dreaded the 
moment when it should be withdrawn from her." 

An interview .could not under the circumstances be very 
agreeable, and her husband contrived to make it ns dis- 
agreeable as possible. He did not spare the fallen. He 
determines however on a subtle and sure vengeance, and 
will only strike al Hester through her lover. She refuses 
to disclose the name of the man she has preferred to happi- 
ness and innocence. Her husband does not press her, 
trusting to his own secret instinct of aversion to detect his 
enemy — but he makes her swear that she will not disclose to 
any one that he himself is her husband. After Hester has 
undergone all that the* stern law of the Puritans required, 
she moves to a cottage outside the town and supports her- 
self and her infant by needle work. Years slip away, and 
the infant becomes a girl. Pearl, for such is her fantastic 
name, is perhaps the happiest and most original creation in 
the book. She is a lovely, wayward flighty child — born under 
the malignant eye of sin, and with something unearthly in 
her temperament and tastes. She is like a little fairy of the 
bad sort. Living alone with her mother, on whose breast 
the scarlet letter still stays to mark her indelible guilt, she 
imbibes a feeling of aversion and distrust towards men, and 
a delight in mischief and at the same time an acute appre- 
hension of all that is marvellous and mysterious, w'hich is 
contrasted and combined very happily with the natural 
gaiety and aflection of a child. A character like this is only 
unfolded in the course of many incidents, and under the hues 
of varying circumstances, but perhaps one short extract may 
give some notion of the mode in which little things are made 
to shew what such a child in such a home would be. 

In the afternoon of a certain summer’s day, after Pearl 
grew big enough to run about, she amused herself with 
gathering handfuls of wild flowers, and flinging them, one 
by one, at her mother’s bosom ; dancing up and down, like 
a little elf whenever she hit the scarlet letter. Hester’s first 
motion had been to cover her bosom with her clasped hands. 
But, whether from pride or resignation, or a feeling that her 
penance might best be wrouglU out by this unutterable 
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pain, she resisted the impulse and sat erect, pale as death, 
looking sadly into little Pearl’s vrWd eyes. Still came tlie 
battery of flowers, almost invariably hitting the mark, and 
covering the mother’s breast with hurls for which she could 
find no balm in this world, nor knew how to seek it in an- 
other. At last, her shot being all exploded, the child stood 
still ami gazed at Hester with that little, laughing image of a 
lieml peeping out — or whether it peeped or no, her mother 
so imagined it — from the unsearchable abyss of her black 
eyes. 

Doubts begin to creep over the minds of the Puritan 
Governors, whether it is justifiable in them to permit so sin- 
defiled 4 woman as Hester to have charge of an immortal 
soul. Hester breaks in upon their conference and pleads 
for the sacred rights of a mother with an irresistable power. 
Site stands in presence of two men who might make her 
tongue falter if any could. Her husband is there under the 
name of Roger Chillingworth, having by this time establish- 
ed himself in high repute as a physician. And there too 
is tlie Revd. Mr. Dimmesdale, the admiration of all heaven, 
the theme of every speaker, the example, the guide, the idol 
of his flock, and the unknown lover of the unfortunate Hes- 
ter. His eloquence is exerted triumphantly in the cause of 
the mother, but the energy with which he speaks and the 
tone he assumes seem to give Roger'^ Chillingworth some 
faint idea that here at last he has found the man he has 
been seeking. Distress and remorse of mind have long 
been undermining the minister’s health. He has recourse 
to the profe.ssional aid of the physician. Some of his friends 
persuade him into an arrangement, which Chillingworth 
secretly contrives, by which the minister is to make the house 
of his physician his permanent home. Then begins the 
torture which the devilish malignity of Chillingwwth pre- 
pares for his victim. He takes care to ward oil' death, 
which w'ould set the captive free. He makes the limbs 
stronger and the frame more vigorous, but he strings every 
nerve to its utmost tension; he never allows him one moment 
of calm repose, never lets his mind free ifself from the 
thoughts that are burning it, or his memory throw a veil 
over the past which stands between him and Heaven. At 
last his mind is so worked on, that he strives to gain peace 
by^n expiation which shall in some degree place him on a 
level w’ith the poor woman who bears the letter of shame. 
He too will ascend that scafibld and wait while the long 
hours rack him as they pass. But the night must shroud 
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his penance. The scene in which this strange resolve is put 
into execution is powerfully and skilfully written. We see 
before our eyes the horrors of the night unci the solemn, yet 
half judicious humiiii^ion of this expiation partly earnest, 
partly counterfeit. For though the minister mourns his sin, 
he cannot bear that the world should point its finger at him. 
The scene is made, peril aps more impressive, perhaps only 
more theatrical, by iiester and Pearl being brought as by 
Occident to the same place, and ascending the scaffold with 
him. One issue of the strange meeting 'is, however, that 
Hester sees that the life of the man she still loves more than 
all the world is at stake, and she determines that the suffer- 
ings he endures from her husband shall be protracted no 
longer. She sees Chilliiigworth, and tells him that she can 
keep his secret no longer, accordingly she reveals to the 
minister who it is that is tormenting Iiim body and ' soul. 
The scene in which the disclosure is made is the best in the 
book. Dimmesdale has been to visit a missionary among 
the Indians, and is returning through a forest on the borderit 
of the town. There by the side of a brook Hester takes her 
station, while Pearl plays among the trees and flowers. 
The irinister comes. Ilis paritdiioner breaks the silence 
which has divided them so many years. At first their lips 
can hardly give utterance to their thoughts, gradually the 
ice melts, but as it mbits the heart melts too ; old buried 
love starts into new life, the vows of purity, the contrition, 
the sorrow, tlie agony of their soul is forgotten, and they 
are hurried away in the wliirl of passion. They determine 
to fly to Kuropc, a vessel is, they know, to sail in a few days, 
and then they will bid farewell to the iron bonds in whicfi 
they have been so lung confined. Hester throws away the 
scarlet letter in triump.i, but at parting recollects that she 
lias to face her neighbours again, and must not be seen 
without the badge of her shame. ‘‘There was* a sense of 
inevitable doom upon her, as she thus received back this 
deadly symbol from the hand of fate.*' Her husband guess- 
es their plan, takes a berth in the same sliip, and contrives 
to let them know this just as they imagine they are on the 
eve of freedom. The last act of Dimmesdale, as a Puritan 
minister, was to have been the preaching a sermon on a day 
of General Thanksgiving. His excitement of mind, his raised 
hopes, his fluttering spirits, all combine to lend him a byi- 
liancy he never attained before. He preaches, and the mul- 
titudes are carried away as one man by the mighty impulse 
of his magical eloT|uence. He is attended from the Church 
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by a post of admirers. When he arrives at the place where 
the scaffold of Penance still stands, he stops, beckons 
Hester and Pearl to him, and with them ascends the steps. 
He discloses his whole secret to the throng, he bares his 
breast, and shews that he too has borne a scarlet letter 
printed like a ffame upon his breast. He tells how he has 
wronged Hester, and how he has himself suffered — and 
then, bidding farewell to Hester and the little girl, and 
thanking God for^the strength lent him to face the eye of 
scorn and to bear the burden reserved for him he expires. 
Hester goes with her child to Europe, and after the lapse 
of some years, returns to end her days in her old cottage. 
Chillingworth, finding the occupation of his life gone, soon 
sinks away and dies within the year. Thus ends a story 
possessed of great fascination, well conceived in plot, and 
cleverly though rather affectedly carried into execution. 
The author has shewn in “the Scarlet Letter” what he can do 
with pains, and in “the Blitliedale Romance” what he can do 
^Ahout pains. In both he trusts to the effect which a very 
limited number of characters, painted in bold colours, and 
marked with decisive outlines can produce. But the skilful 
hand has failed him in the more recent of the two works. 
This mode of writing romances has not gained any hold 
upon English taste. It aims at what Englishmen care but 
little for, artistic excelling. The historical truth and great 
local fidelity which appear throughout “ the Scarlet Letter” 
prevent the general features of the story as a work of art 
being easily traced. But we think that it il moulded in 
some measure after the fashion of the same school wliose 
lessons are so very visible in “ the Blithedale Romance,” As 
the adoption of this teaching is at present more American 
than English, and as to its door are to be laid the defects and 
some of the merits of this Romance, we may venture perhaps 
to say a few words on this system of constructing works of 
fiction. 

Germany has furnished the models wliich labourers in 
the same path turn to as the standard of excellence. Emi- 
nently above all, Goethe thus wrote, and thus charmed man- 
kind. In the Travels of Wilhelm Meister, and in the Elec- 
tive Affinities, character is everything, probability nothing. 
Provided that a certain conception of men and things is con- 
veyed to the mind of the reader, nothing else is cared for. 
Connecting circumstances, the exigencies of real life, the 
claims of society, of the family, of friends are never thought 
of. As long as the tops of the trees are brought into light, 
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the darkest mist is suffered to enwrap their lower foliapre. 
In the midst of the unreality which thence ensues, it is the 
aim of the novelist to give artistic reality, and it is plain, that 
if the power be not wanting in the writer, disjointed, unlife- 
like combinations of men and incidents can please, Wil- 
helm Meister travels in Germany and among Germans, and 
yet neither local nor national peculiarities are made to stamp 
the scenes he writes witli a likeness to real life. We do 
not feel when in his company at all more in the world of 
every day existence than when we hear of Ulysses sailing 
to the land of the shades. And yet we seem to know Wil- 
helm Meister at the end of his wandering as if he had been 
an old friend, and feel as glad that he should have secured 
the fair Amazon as we ever were that Ivanhoc should settle 
down with his uninteresting Sakon beauty. The truth is 
that Wilhelm has set us thinking. He has summoned be- 
fore us certain phases of life, and shewn one way of passing 
through them. And we do not need anything more, pro- 
vided only the manner of writing be equal to the mattl^, 
which in Goethe’s w’orks it is scarcely necessary to say is 
always the case. But this mode of constructing fictions 
has two dangers awaiting the workman that is not quite 
master of his trade. He may make his characters mere ve- 
hicles for pouring out his own notions, and then he is sure 
to get insuperably didactic and tedious, or he may have 
nothing really behind them, and then they are but puppets 
set up for no purpose except to give an opportunity for a 
certain amount of pretty writing. The difference between 
** Wilhelm Meister” and “ the Blithedale Romance” is that 
Goethe had something to say, and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
had not. It was therefore a great risk in the latter con- 
structing his little show after the pattern of the big one. 
In fact, it is only in ffrst-rate hands that this style of writing 
can be successful. It is a sphere in which Aeither ** the 
ngods nor the booksellers” ever allow of moderate success, 

A very different kind of novel, wholly free from any 
forced attempt at being a work of art, has in late years be- 
come very popular in England, and if we may judge from 
one or two specimens, in America also. We generally owe 
works of this class to the fair sex. Mrs. Marsh, the author- 
ess of Emilia Wyndhain, has given us numberless specimens. 
Indeed, it is not a very difficult web to spin, and perhaps 
ladies who like a bank liote or a few bright dollars at the 
end of their labours may have discovered this. We speak 
of fictions in which common religious truths arc woven in a 
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grandiloquent mysterious way across the thread of a love- 
story. They are quite distinct from the theolog.'cal eifusiors 
which have so often been dressed up with the beasoning of a 
little romantic interest to make them go down. In the stories 
to which we refer a kind of incidental pathos and under 
current of interest is sought to be awakened by the refer- 
ence to religious principles and the half quotation of texts 
and passages from Scripture. Once in a way this may be 
all very well, and^even when there is rather too much of it 
we have no doubt that the fair writers are sincerely anxious 
to do good by what they write, ‘and w'e think that in some 
cases good may actually be done. But our business as cri- 
tics is to investigate not the amount of profit which indivi- 
duals may possibly derive from the perusal of such works, 
but the propriety of introducing these appeals to religious 
feelings into works of fiction. It seems to us that the ver- 
dict of a critic must be decidedly against the practice. The 
attempt is not to charm us by any display of the genius of 
the writer, not to win our admirati^n by any ingenuity, 
acuteness, or elegance in the composition, but simply to di- 
vert us from attending to what is the creation of the author 
by putting beiure us something w'hicli is not, but which 
know we ought to like, and which our associations and 
our sympathies make pleasant to us. ^ There is a sort of 
trickery in the device. We feel that we are not in the 
hands of a person wlio has really got something new and 
fresh to tell us. There is a villainous smell of bookniaking 
about the passages, and the perfume of the ^possible good 
will not carry it offl 

The American tale which has furnished us with an occa- 
sion for the above remarks is “Queechy,'* by Elizabeth We- 
therell. It contains the history of a little girl who grows to 
be a great girl, and ultimately meets the usual fate of the 
heroine of a novel. Queechy is the name of the village in 
which the little Fleda lives, hrst with her grandfather and 
then with her uncle. It is situated in one of the nortliern- 
most of the United States, and the volumes contain several 
very pleasing descriptions of the peculiar scenery which 
characterizes the district. Many of the characters too are 
well conceived and painted clearly and forcibly. The worst 
faults that m e can find with the book arc that it is spun out 
to a wearisome length and is decidedly affected. But we 
hardly think the work is one which will bear a lengthened 
examination. We have merely mentioned it as affording many 
illustrations of the kind of writing to which we have made 
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allusion. We will select one instance. There is a Mr. Carle- 
ton« who takes Fleda from America to England. He is an 
Englishman of large fortune who has carried off everything 
at his university, has seen all that Europe has to shew, and 
is almost perfect. His sun has hoM'ever one very black spot 
in it, he is an unbeliever. Fleda wins him to the happiness of 
faith, and the beginning of the change is laid in an incident 
of their voyage which is thus described : 

•'It was a most fair evening, near sunset, the sky without 
a cloud, except two or three little dainty stripes which set off 
its blue. The ocean was very quiet, only broken in cheer- 
ful mites of waves that seemed to have nothing to do but 
sparkle. The sun’s rays were almost level now, and a 
path of glory across the sea led c»ff towards his sinking disk. 
IMacing himself near Fleda, Mr. Carleton said. ‘ Elfie, how 
do you know that there is a God ? What reason have you 
for thinking so out of the Bible.’ 

** It was a strange look little Fleda gave him. He felt it 
at the time and he nefVer forgot it. Such a look of reproach, 
sorrow, and pity, he afterwards thought as an angel’s face 
might have worn. The question did not seem to occu- 
py her for a moment. After this answering look, she 
suddenly pointed to the sinking sun, and said * Who made 
that Mr. Carleton Mr. Carleton’s eyes, following the 
direction of hers, met the long bright rays whose still wit- 
ness-bearing was almost too powerful to be borne. The 
sun was just dipping majestically into the sea, and its 
calm self-assertion seemed to him at that instant hardly 
stronger than its vindication of its Author.” 

We will not express in words the feelings which this pas- 
sage provokes. The subjects touched on, are too serious, 
and ))erhaps the intention of the writer too excellent, not to 
throw a restraint on our pen. W^c only hope that the race 
of novels in which suchjiassages occur may soon die away. 

It is a much pleasanter task to praise than to blame, and 
therefore before we quit the subject of American Novelists, 
we will say a^ few words with respect to a book on which the 
most lavish praise may be safely expended. Since printing 
began, no book that ever came from the press has had so 
large a circulation in the first year of its existence as “ Uh- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.” Every one knows it, and its many and 
varied beauties. We need therefore enter into no descrip- 
tion of its details. It is the first book of great merit which 
America has contributed to the literature of the world. It 
could have been producc.d no where else. It will stamp fur 
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ever the exact character of a crisis in the national history 
which is we believe only temporary. It has one fault, which 
it is best to acknowledge at once, and pass on. The plot is 
rambling, incoherent, ^nd unconnected. But otherwise 
there are hardly any merits a novel ought to have which it 
does not possess. It displays in the most striking manner 
how nearly deep feeling and genuine humour are akin. And 
the wonderful variety of the characters is only equalled by 
the unfailing fidelity with which they are sustained. The 
religion of Uncle Tom is something worth putting on pa- 
per. The Christian graces are very proper, though very 
rare jewels to crow'n the brow of a hero. There is no book- 
making, no confused odds or ends of good things are the 
sayings of Uncle Tom. His words how as freely as the 
jests of FalstafI' or the sallies of Mercutio. His piety is 
that of a real human being, not that of a mask through 
whom the author seeks to make an impression. And George 
Harris, and Cassie, and Haley, how distinct and life-like they 
seem as w e call them one by one to remembrance. Perhaps, 
however, if we were to select any character as our especial 
favorite we should select that of St. Clair. His elegant, easy, 
nonchalant humours, his pungent remarks, and the peeps 
into an inner heart of great power and feeling which lie 
occasionally permits, combine to make him in our opinion 
one of the best creations that fiction dan boast of. In every 
way, this book of Mrs. Stowe’s is a wonderful work, not a 
little wonderful, if we may venture to say so, because it is 
by a Mrs. Stowe. Never did the cloven foot of female au- 
thorship shew itself so slightly. We do not know any 
w ork from a woman’s pen that is to be compared to it for 
an instant. America has suddenly shewn us not only the 
strength of a new' world, but the strength of the weaker 
sex. 
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To lay down rules, and make regulations for the disposal 
of petty affairs : — to make small changes ahd effect partial 
reforms in political establishments, are useful employments 
for a great public functionary in times of tranquillity ; but 
when dangers threaten, the ruler of a vast Empire who 
employs himSelf in such matters, fritters away his time, dis- 
tracts his own attention, and wastes the strength which 
ought to be expended in applying the full force of his talents 
to the urgent demands of the time. Narrow minds have a 
nervous anxiety to be doing something, while minds of 
greater calibre are content to pause till a fitting opportunity 
occurs — ere a single act is performed, or even a single step 
definitely taken. Sir Henry Hardinge commenced his career 
by doing small things, and had not the Sikh invasion in- 
truded on his congenial employments and quiet course, he 
might have glided on, from his arrival in, to his departure 
from India, gaining *credit for small reforms and useful 
changes — earning the golden opinions of the Ditchers, and 
meriting a place in the Town Hall gallery of Indian wor- 
thies. But the day of great things was dawning, and a mind 
which could fully comprehend, combine and wield the vast 
resources of a great empire, was required to meet a contest 
which might in its issue involve the future stability of our 
Oriental possessions. 

The preservation of peace with the Sikhs for any one 
month was, in 1844-45, a matter never to be reckoned on 
with any degree of certainty. A State, without a head, 
sufficiently powerful to control a large, disciplined, and well 
equipped army thirsting for plunder, puffed up with an in- * 
dated idea of invincibility —and counting on the spoils of 
British India as a prize which might be won and worn — 
was a dangerous neighbour, on raose alliance it was folly to 
reckon even for a liimted time. And though the invasion of 
our territory was not actually anticipated, yet all thinking 
men saw and felt that with such a power on our frontier, and 
mixe4 qp as our territories ever were with those over which 
the Sikh Government claimed a vassalage, an overt act of 
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hostility which would become a cause of quai^rel was an 
event that could not be very distant. Government saw the 
necessity of providing for the approaching crisis by strength- 
ening the posts on our frontier. Troops were inarched 
from the sea to the Sutlej — even while hot w'inds were blow- 
ing — yet with such tenacity did the Goveinor General cling 
to the little hope of promised peace, thA saving the march of 
Regiments towards the frontier, all the other measures on 
which the elficiepcy of an army depends, were either deem- 
ed superfluous, or altogether neglected. The Agra, Cawn- 
])ore, and Delhi Magazines could have supplied a first class 
siege train; a few' heavy guns at Loodianah and Ferozepore, 
w'ere all the heavy Artillery on the frontier. No requisition 
was made on any of the other Magazines for guns or ammu- 
nition, nor was there a body of Artillerymen capable of 
manning such ordnance nearer than Cawmpore, where a 
large force of that arm w'as accui^ulated, though the station 
is not less than four or five weeks* march from the anticipat- 
ed scene of action. No arrangements were made for form- 
ing an elKcient field Commissariat, or the establishment of 
an organised field Hospital, and up to a late period of the 
season 1845, the regiments on the frontier were only sup- 
plied with the usual proportion of musket ammunition. And 
ivhcn at last, on the repeated suggestions of experienced of- 
ficers on the spot, an additional supply w'as provided from the 
Delhi Magazine, the measure met with the disapprobation 
of the Governor General, though eventually this necessary 
precaution enabled our infantry to fight the battles of Mood- 
kee and Ferozeshuhur ; and yet in the face of such facts, w'e 
have been told over and over again, with all the pertinacity of 
truth, that Lord Hardinge was fully prepared for the events 
of 18i5-4‘(>, that he foresaw and provided for every contin- 
gency — and that he was fully ready to meet the Sikh invasion, 
which neither surprised him nor took him at a disadvantage. 

It is easy to collect from all quarters of the compass 
a body of troops to take the field with little warning, if fully 
equipped with all the requisites for successful warfare. It 
is an easy matter to issue orders through th^ Quarter Mas- 
ter General of the Army for the march of a certain number 
of Regiments from Barrackpore or Cuttack to Loodianah or 
Ferozepore. But if these Regiments *are expected to take 
the field at the shortest notice, it is essential to their effici- 
ency for service that the Commissariat should be fully able 
to provide for the necessities of the Army — both as respects 
food and carriage ; and this can only be done by the forma- 
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tion of large depots of grain and cattle at central positions* 
Now without such resources the operations of an Indian 
Army must be fearfully crippled — its movements retarded, 
and its whole efficiency grievously impaired. Nor is it of 
less importance that the Medical Department should be so 
fully organised, as that in the first hostile movement it should 
be enabled to act wifli full effect. Soldiers who feel they are 
cared for in sickness, or in the event of receiving wounds, 
fight with greater confidence than if they^are led to sup- 
pose their comfort at such a time is a secondary object with 
their Commanders. It is to the honor of Napoleon, that in 
this point he spared no cost, and he was repaid by the con- 
fidence of his fipoops. And how many a life or limb might 
have been spared in India had his example been followed 
in this as is in many other military arrangements ! Yet 
after three hard fought actions, in which the amount of 
wounded exceeded what l^d ever been known in any previ- 
ous action in this country, the Commissariat could hardly 
supply the healthy with a meal, or the sick with comforts ; 
the Medical Department was wholly unorganised for field 
service, and the whole force was as little prepared for its 
position as if a body of Dutchmen had alighted from Balloons 
to storm Fort William and plunder Calcutta, ere the 
citizens or garrison Jiad awoke from their slumbers, and 
were only dreaming of passing a peaceful day. If the Go- 
vernor General w’^as prepared for hostilities with the Sikhs 
— of a verity his preparations were not such as a Statesman 
or a General trained in the school of active \varfare, M^ould 
have deemed of a satisfactory nature — or he must have been 
strangely deluded as to the character and resources of his 
opponents. That he did consider hostile operations as 
highly probable, his published correspondence in the 
Blue Book sufficiently proves. But statesmen^of a certain 
class too often run risks of a serious nature, to effect small 
savings, where men of larger views, by a more liberal outlay, 
save the State from loss both of credit and money, which 
years of small economy cannot return or repay. The pri- 
vations suffered by all classes of the force accompanying the 
Army of the Sutlej in 1845-46, will not soon be forgotten 
by those who experienced them ; — while an increased Pen- 
sion List attests the impolicy of the thrift, and the sufferings 
and privations of many a bereaved family bear melancholy 
testimony to the miserable morality of all such misplaced 
pinchirigs. 

The whole state of affairs on the breaking out of the war 
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affords a strong and unanswerable reply to those who try 
in the face of facts to defend the political sagacity of Lord 
Hardinge ; and long will the Bengal Treasury teel the effects 
of procrastination in forming extensive grain depots for the 
supply of the Army then in the field. To Joteepursad 
and his dependants, such narrow views are blessings for 
which he may endow temples, plant trees, and dig tanks ; 
but to an over-taxed land, to hard-fighting soldiers, 
and the host of followers w^ho crowd our camps, the 
miseries of war are aggravated an hundred fold by such 
penny wise and pound foolish delays. Rumours of an anti- 
cipated campaign spread through the principal grain marts 
with the rapidity of an electric telegraph, and if an unwise 
delay takes place in supplying the Government Depots till 
the Army is about to assemble, prices will rise at least 100 
per cent. — whereas if Government has the full knowledge of 
its own intentions, and its agents will but use the ordinary 
prudence of Merchants when about to speculate in any arti- 
cle on a large scale, the saving to the public will far exceed 
any risk of loss — by the nori-a'^semblage of an Army; — while 
if such an event ever take place — the gain is certain, and 
all from the highest to the low'est share in the benclits of 
an ample supply of food for man and beast. Sickness may 
be averted and the movements of the t<)rco materially acce- 
lerated by its cattle being in a good condition, which enables 
them to encounter the fatigue to which they must of neces- 
sity be exposed. And who are the gainers by a contrary 
system ? A few pampered Baboos and Commissariat Go- 
mastahs, whose ill-gotten gains do good to no one, and 
tend but to foster the corruption by which it has been ac- 
quired. 

As to the want of medical organ’sation — the early 
grave, and the maimed body or ruined constitution of many 
a valuable public servant returns an answ’er written in 
characters of blood, or years ot suffering. Had arrange- 
ments been made for the care of the wounded, and proper 
officers appointed in the event of a campaign, many of 
those who received injuries at Moodkee and Ferozcshuliur 
might have to-day filled our ranks. But petty economy 
entered the lists with humanity which is ever true policy — 
for when Lord Hardinge rules such matters, who can doubt 
how the scale will turn ? \ et though the Governor General 
had overlooked all precautions as to providing aid for the 
wounded, he nevertheless expected impossibilities from 
the Medical Department, and shew'ed his usual amount of 
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spleen and irritability of temper towards such of its mem- 
bers as came within his reach. For like all men who act on 
unsound views and narrow notions^ he tried to relieve the 
annoyance he felt, arising from his own imperfect arrange- 
ments by throwing the blame on any shoulders save the pair 
which carried his own head, without feeling the contents 
over heavy. It has been so confidently stated that the lute 
(jovernor General was not taken by surprise at the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1845-46 — and so high a degree 
of credit has been bestowed on all he then did, that we have 
been induced to say more oh this point than we at first in- 
tended ; for if he was not surprised we must say his pre- 
parations reflect little credit on his forethought, either as a 
politician or a soldier, since in the one character he shewed 
a lack of sagacity, and in the other a want of experience of 
all that lends to produce or secure success in warfare. 

That it was the duty of the Commander-in-Chief to point 
out the necessity of organising every branch of the IVjilitary 
Service, w e most fully admit ; but Lord Hardingc*s act, in 
ordering back the Meerut Division after it had advanced as 
far as Kurnaul, shewed how jealous he was of the head of 
the Army, and how small an amount of discretionary power 
was allowed to that high functionary, in matters strictly 
relating to the movements of troops. Ere the sun had set 
on the memorable night of the 21st December, we w'onder 
what price the Governor General would have paid for the 
presence of the corpe he so wantonly ordered back to their 
cantonments not many days before ? It is not our intention 
at present to fight over again the battles on the Sutlej. The 
Governor General is admitted to have shewn himself a brave 
and determined soldier, and judging from more recent 
events, we are fully satisfied that Lord Gough must have 
benefitted not a little by his advice and assistanee. We also 
believe there are few men of observation who served in th.e 
eventful campaign of 1848-49, who would not have welcomed 
the return of Lord Hardinge to the same position in w hich 
he placed himself in 1845-46. 

But it is with his political, not his military character, we 
are dealing. Though he may have somewhat compromised 
the one, while enacting the other, still let us aw^ard to him 
the full merit of military talent, while the force of truth 
compels us to regard his qualities as a politician in a very 
different light. Long ere the Sikhs afforded us an undis- 
puted cause of hostilities by their invasion of our territories, 
it was evident that the time must come, when we should be 
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forced into a contest with the army of Runjeet Singh. The 
issue of such a struggle could not be doubtful, and the mode 
of eventual settlement ought to have been familiar to the 
minds of all Indian statesmen. To annex, to an already 
apparently overgrown Empire, the extensive possessions of 
the old lion of the Punjaub was no doubt a weighty ques* 
tion, and one which required deep consideration. But it is 
in resolving such difficult problems that a great statesman 
displays the powers of his mind ; and it is just on such occa- 
sions that men of small dimensions shew their unfitness for 
high places. It is a no light task to walk through the ordi- 
nary routine of an Indian Viceroyship even in times of 
peace and prosperity. But it is in times of peril, in the days 
when the security of our Empire hinges on the successes 
w'hich our arms obtain, that the mind of the great statesman 
secures the grand prize which has been won by British skill 
and courage, diverting the tide of victory, into a fertilis- 
ing stream which shall in turn ever gladden the land we 
secured by our swords. • 

If Lord Hardinge was unprepared to annex the Pun- 
jab in 184<5, it is certainly no proof of wisdom or foresight. 
For his predecessor foresaw the coming storm, and was actu- 
ally providing for it at the time of his recall ; and had the 
ruling of India in 1845-4G been vested in the councils of 
British Napoleon the Little, he would have at once perceived 
that the future peace both of our old dominions and of the 
Punjab itself could only be secured by the establishment of 
British rule, by British authorities. How could he have 
been ignorant that the genius of a Clive, a Hastings, a Wel- 
lesley, and a Moira had effected great ends, with smaller 
means than accomplished the annexation of the Land of the 
Waters — supported, as he was, by a victorious force, fully 
more numerous, better equipped and better disciplined than 
ever had been at the disposal of any other great man, who 
had ruled the destinies of British India. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, in 1805, by a foresight and 
boldness which has added strength, wealth, and stability to 
the British empire, annexed to the dominions of the Honor- 
able Company an extent of territory larger than the Pun- 
jab. Forty-nine years have passed away, and the pro- 
vinces which the bravery of the little army of Lake wrested 
after many a hard fought field, from an army as well disci- 
plined, and as well supported by an Artillery, as powerful, 
and organised by Europeans as skilful as those who trained 
the soldiers of Runjeet, are now a peaceful heritage. But 
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the face of the country was then dotted over with the 
strongholds of powerful Zuineendars, who only sub- 
mitted to our sway through the medium of round shot, 
and the whole country comprising the Ganges and 
Jumna Doab, was far more lawless and far less dispos- 
ed to submit to lawful rule, than any portion of the Punjab 
was in 1846. Yet Lord Wellesley hesitated not. He annexed 
at once this vast extent of territory — which is, while we 
Avrite, the most quiet, well regulated, well cultivated portion 
of our empire, yielding an increasing revenue, capable of 
meeting all its charges — and possessing a boundless extent 
of resources, which a few years more of peace and prosperi- 
ty and improvement will devclope more fully than has yet 
been done. It did not require forty years to produce such 
results, for ever since the fall of Hatras in 1818, these pro- 
vinces have known war's alarms only as a distant sound — 
for Bhurtpore in 18jsJ5 was beyond our frontier. Yet had 
the Governor General of 1805 been unprepared for annexa- 
tion, had he striven to<‘set up a patch work Government at 
Delhi, under the old blind monarch or his heir apparent: had 
he formed a Durbar under the entire control of a British 
llesident, aided by a staff of ambitious young politicals pant- 
ing for fame and thirsting for distinction, other spots might 
with Laswaree, Deig and Delhi have shared the glory of being 
blood-stained battle fields. But the mind of Wellesley was 
equal to the emergency ; he fairly broke the poM er of the 
Mahrattas, and boldly annexed a tract of country the 
extent of which frightened the Lords of Leaden-Hall 
Street, whose timidity wished to restore it to its for- 
mer owners and return within their old bounds. Yet 
had the Governor General, at that time, to escape from 
a temporary difficulty, pleaded he was unprepared : had 
he annexed a portion of the Mynpoorie, Kta>irah and Ally- 
gurh districts, and kept up a garrison at Delhi and felt thank- 
ful for an unpaid subsidiary, — can any one imagine that the 
tranquillity of these provinces would have remained unbro- 
ken for so many years : that a once warlike population would 
have lived in Habits of industry and quiet, and that every 
succeeding year would have seen the plough pass over lands 
which had for centuries been unruffled by its furrows : that a 
trunk road would have run from Calcutta to Saharunpore 
and in a carriage dak and bullock train have conveyed 
goods and passengers as securely over its surface, as a stage 
coach was wont in days of yore when George the IVth was 
King, over every shire of the United Kingdom. Nor would 
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Lord Hardinge have been put to the trouble of inditing a 
minute in patronage of Hail Roads. Lord Wellesley annexed 
the country, increased the army, and tiie land has for many 
a long year enjoyed a repose which in the East can only be 
known under a strong Government able to put down all 
enemies extern..! or internal, a d to protect the lives and 
property of its subjects. 

We need not travel back to the good old days of 1805. 
Lord Ellenboroiigh annexed Scinde but ten years since, and 
placed it under ftie Government of the energetic Sir Charles 
Napier, and if that acquisition has not yet been productive in 
a revenue point of view, it is at least tranquil, and its paying 
time may yet come, while we Jiave had no necessity for rehght- 
ing the battles of Meeaneeand liy^drabad ; nor to burden our 
treasury with the expenses of a second war more heavy than 
the first ; nor to cope with a second army formidable by the 
discipline we in our simplicity had taught it, and led by 
chiefs, who to natuial enmity added wounded pride, and all 
the vigor which arises from the dread of retribution. 

The annexation of Scinde, though attended with serious 
inconvenience to Government in the first instance, has since 
shewn, in the clearest point of view, the wisdom of a decided 
policy compared with the never ending dilixulties of at- 
tempting to cobble up rotten Governments through the 
agency of British Residents. Scinde^in our luinds is tran- 
quil and improving, and lier garrisons were enabled to 
aid General Whish in his operations against Mooltan, and 
eventually to decide the fall of the Punjab. Had we restored 
the Ameers, and laid ourselves open to the influences of 
native intrigue and treachery, could we have dared to move 
a man from that country ? 

Had Lord Hardinge been really capable of facing the 
difficulties of his position in February 184G, who can doubt 
that annexation would have taken place, as soon as Lahore 
fell into our hands ? But as the invasion in December found 
him unprepared, so victory in February found him in the 
same position. The severe and bloody contests of the 21st 
and 22nd of December were fought against heavy odds, be- 
cause we were not ready for what we had been expecting 
as a certainty for years ; and when on the 10th of February, 
at mid-day, the Sikhs were prostrated and spirit-broken^ he 
was just as unprepared to take advantage of the blow in- 
flicted, as he was to meet the advancing enemy on the 18th of 
December. Their stout resistance astonished him as* much 
in the one case, as their total overthrow bewildered him 
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in the other. Had his foe been a Buncllekiind llsjah, ivith 
a territory of a few 8({uare miles in circumference, he might 
have dealt with tlie question perhaps correctly. His mind 
was capable of grasping the bearings of such a case : he 
could with respectable accuracy have calculated the number 
of Police chowkies required, and estimated the force of 
burkuiidazes requisite to maintain good Government in the 
newly acquired territory. Nay he might have arrived at a 
sensible conclusion whether a full Company or Subadar*s 
party of Native Infantry should be left as a temporary 
garrison, and might have .estimated to within a couple 
of hundred rupees the probable profit and loss of the 
new acquisition to the Honorable Company's domini- 
ons. But when the game of Kingdoms was to be 
played ; when the question was to be debated whether 
the wide-spread regions, the warlike tribes, the races 
differing in creed and caste which the energy of Kini- 
jeet had amalgamated under his rule, and held in sub- 
jection by an army whwh since the death of the great leader 
had become the exact representatives of the Praetorian 
bands, should be declared subjects of Queen Victoria and 
vassals of the Kast India Company, the mind of Lord 
Hardinge shrunk from the responsibility, and retired within 
its own narrow limits. He patched up a treaty by which one 
slice of the fair domain was kept by the British, another 
and better cut sold by regular bargain to the least faithful, 
the least courageous, and the most debased of all the 
favorites of the Eastern Napoleon ; while his Lordship 
imagined that he could establish a strong Government over 
the five Doabs ; recross the Sutlej with the British army 
and rest contented on his laurels — gracefully don his Vis- 
count’s coronet, and gain immortal credit for unheard of 
moderation in every corner of the civilized world. But this 
dream of security quickly vanished, as the visions of other 
dreams must ever do; for scarce was the ink dry, with 
which the treaty was written, ere the Durbar perceived 
that anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed would resume their 
sway as soon as the British troops quitted the country. So 
a new treaty was accordingly formed ; and a Resident aided 
by the Durbar was delegated to carry on the Government 
in the name of the b. y King, backed by a British garrison in 
the capital, of 10,000 men of all arms. But at the close of 
1846 the force was to be withdrawn, and the Durbar was 
to hold the country with its own Army, which was to be 
newly organized and the ranks recruited from good and 
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loyal soldiers, true to their salt, whose fidelity to the powers 
in place surely no one could pretend to call in question ; and 
Colonel, now Sir H. M. Lawrence, the Governor Generars 
Agent for the Cis-Sutlej States, was elevated to the hi^ 
position of Resident and virtual Regent in the Punjaub. 

We need not recapitulate the events of I84(). 'I’he Kan- 
gra insurrection ; the Cashmere outbreak ; the detected 
treachery of Lall Sing, the trusted and tried friend of the 
Ranee ; the new freaty for a continuance of the Garnson of 
Lahore, and the payment of an annual subsidy of twenty-two 
lakhs of rupees which gilded all other portions of the trans- 
action in the eyes of the Governor General, and was received 
with delight by the Court of Directors. Nor need we dwell 
on the bold step of his Lordship in sending home five 
European Regiments, reducing the Native Infantry by 
14,000 men, disbanding the Police Battalions ; and burden- 
ing the pension establishment by way of restoring the 
finances. These measures are familiar to all our readers — ^and 
the effects of these acts of statesmanship are we fear felt 
by Government at the present time to an extent beyond what 
most people imagine. It was far frcm flattering to the fore- 
thought of our rulers that the leaders of rebellious Sikhs 
should for months have been able to set our power at defi- 
ance, nay, have found confidence to mjeet us in the field, to 
check our progress, and to oblige us to rest on our oars till 
the fall of the fortress of Mooltan, while our own provinces 
were denuded of troops, our vulnerable points exposed, 
and the moral influence of our rule weakened, from 
an inability to meet the crisis to which the short-sighted 
policy of Lord Hardinge had reduced us. lust before the 
decisive battle of Sobraon, 18 levies of Infantry, two addi- 
tional Field Batteries, and six corps of Irregular Cavalry 
had been ordered to be raised, which increase to the then ex- 
isting strength of the Bengal Army would have gone far to 
provide for a sufficient garrison for as large a share of the 
Punjaub as it would have been advisable for us to 
have annexed to our dominion. For no inconsiderable portion 
of the 10,000 men shut up within the walls of Lahore 
might have been cantoned in other parts of the country ; 
while Jullunder could have been safely entrusted to a 
smaller force, which on the stations on the Sutlej ceasing to be 
our frontier, might have been considerably reducedln numer- 
ical strength. The eighteen levies must have been of course 
formed into regiments, and properly officered, and serious 
as such a step may appear in the calculations of Leaden 
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Hall Street politicians, we very much doubt if the expenses 
of the Army of the Punjaiib of 1848-4f) did not far exceed 
any charge that would have been incurred by a permanent 
iffcrease of the Army — at least for many years to coine. 
From annexation, a large revenue would at once have flowed 
into our Treasury, and we should have ))ossessed a reality in 
hard cash instead of our imaginary subsidy, and moreover 
have been paving the way for an eventual surplus over ex- 
penditure, such as experience has proved will invariably 
exist on fertile territories coming under our absolute control. 
Who that has visited the Punjaub but must have remarked 
the fertility of the soil, the superior nature of the agricultural 
productions, and a state of tillage already in advance of what 
is usually found in the North Western Provinces. J’he popu- 
lation is scanty, but that evil is already disappearing, and in 
the course of a single generation will end : while the sword 
has ceased to claim its victims, and masses of men employed in 
destroying their fellow creatures, have quitted a country 
which no longer aflbrds'them occupation, or from dire necessi- 
ty have become productive labourers, and aid the land in 
bringing forth her increase. The formation of canals and 
roads has already been attended with fewer difficulties than 
exist in India. From the nature of the soil, the vast extent 
of plains, and the abqndant supply of water afforded by the 
five great rivers from which the territory takes its name, 
irrigation might at a comparatively small outlay be made 
to supply the irregularity of the j)eriodical rains. The whole 
of the five rivers once navigable, a cheap means of triins- 
port is open to the agriculturist or trader, such as few other 
countries possess. In 1840, the great body of the inhabi- 
tants were prepared to accept us as masters, and to yield 
us obedience. But the crude and ill-digested system we 
introduced into a strangely mixed fornr of Government, 
bore no marks of stability, and coni erred no real benefits 
on the great body of the people, who saw us only as the 
conquerors and slayers of their friends and countrymen, 
but felt none of the benefits which arise from our Civil rule, 
or the security and justice which have rendered our Military 
Service even, with its strictness of discipline, the desired of 
all the nations of India. The chiefs, turbulent as they Jiad 
ever been, would have bent under a power which at once 
exhibited a protecting and destroying arm, while their pride 
would have been unwounded by the sharpest of all stings, 
the mere semblance of power, of which the reality was life- 
less as a corpse. 
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The idle and needy soldiers^ and a few of the most des* 
perate leaders of the old Khalsa bands, might have attempted 
revolt and stirred up predatory bands, who knew no other 
patriotism than violence. Ilut with a strong force at hand — an 
active police to watch the first movements of the disafiTected, 
and a vigorous executive, the prime movers in all attempts 
at hostile acts would soon have been made to pay the penidty 
of their crimes ; and the great body of the people secure in 
the benefits of their own industry, would have naturally 
become the friends of order. All this having actually fol* 
lowed annexation, most clearly proves how short-sighted 
were the views, how temporary the policy of the Ruler of 
India in 1846. Moolraj might have passed through life 
unknown to fame, and Chuttur Sing and his son might have 
been unheard of beyond Lahore or the Ijpnks of the Sutlej ; 
— too many a family in the largest cities and remotest cor- 
ners of our native land who were plunged into sorrow and it 
may be into want, also might have been happy, cheerful 
and prosperous, counting on the coming time when those who 
now sleep their long rest on the banks of the Chenab and 
Jheelum, should gladden with their presence the land of 
their birth and the scenes of early days. But the golden 
opportunity was lost : a Government, strong only in the pre- 
judiced ideas of those who established it, was set up; a Dur- 
bar wdth all the semblance but none of*the realities of ))ower 
was put in motion to conduct the State machine ; depart- 
ments of revenue, of justice, and of vrar, were organized ; 
and on paper all looked so well and were blended so neatly 
together that after long years of turmoil, blood, and slaugh- 
ter, the dawn of the Millenium seemed to be arising in the 
Punjab. 'I'he first cloud on the brightness of the coming 
morn was the Kangra affair, but to common eyes it seemed 
but the fancy of an obstinate old Killadar, who refused to 
deliver up to his new masters his mountain stronghold at 
the first bidding. And so the new Government was declar- 
ed to be working admirably — time alone was wanting to 
perfect it. Then came the Kashmere revolt, which looked 
more serious, and being distinctly traced^o thS machinations 
of the Premier and his mistress, shewed signs of discontent 
within the palace itself. The one party was banished the 
realms, and the other placed under surveillance, and then it 
was found to be higli time to form a new treaty, and retail} a 
British force in the Seikh Capital — for ten years from that 
date. It would be hopeless, as it would be tedious, to recount 
all the embryo plots and plans for the subversion of our 

X 
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authorities which emanated from that bright consolidation of 
wisdom and statesmanship, the Durbar, by whose Agency we 
were to conduct the Government till the glorious day 
should dawn when the boy Duleep Sing should be able to 
take into his own hands the ribbons of the State coach, and 
drive in triumph over a happy, loyal and contented people. 
But now was the crisis; discontent was not creeping but flying 
over the whole face of the land, from the Sutlej to Peshawur. 
That a body of crafty, intriguing, unprincipled chiefs, accus- 
tomed to power, and whose life’s blood was in plotting for 
power, and murdering for sway — ignorant of all ideas of 
Government save corruption and perfidy — unused to all 
modes of ruling save brutal cruelty and deceits and treachery, 
sti'cangers to good faith, and votaries of the grossest sensu- 
ality, should be considered fit agents for carrurg on a 
Government wdiich ])rofessed to act on just views, can liardly 
fail to astonish any one most remotely acquainted with orien- 
tal human nature. And yet such were the icaterials from 
which the Lahore Durbar was to be selected — and from 
which Lord Hardinge and his chosen instruments hoped to 
construct a strong and powerful body of rulers in the Pun- 
jab. The possession of real powder might have been a bribe 
at least for a while to induce such men to preserve tran- 
quility — but feeling, ^ as they soon did, that they real- 
ly were puppets at the nod and beck of the Residen- 
cy Staff, chiefly composed of men }oung both in years 
and experience, it was impossible to doubt that the system 
must speedily terminate, as it soon did, in a w ide spread and 
wxdl organized revolt, emanating from its source in the Dur- 
bar, and extending itself through every nook and corner of 
the Punjab which held a Seikh within its bounds. Lord 
Hardinge waited not for the result, but bequeathed to his 
successor a legacy — which put his statesman-like qualities 
to the severest test ever yet imposed on a Ruler of British 
Indians — while the stability of the empire had been shaken, 
by the ill-digested and abortive policy — adopted in haste as 
a relief from an immediate difficulty, and persevered in from 
tiu* narrow-minded obstinacy which either is too self-suffici- 
ent to admit an error, or too self-blinded to see a false move- 
ment however clear its results, or however fatal its tenden- 
cies. It is not our intention to enter into the merits or 
demerits of the Agents employed by Lord Hardinge to 
carry out his Punjab policy. For whatever may be their title 
to praise or censure, in the mode of carrying it out, for 
the results the Ex-Governor Getieral is alone responsible 
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in our humble opinion. Had the Resident and his assist- 
ants been one and all possessed of the highest qualities 
which could add to the security of any State, they could not 
have for any length of time continued to uphold a system 
altogether based on a foundation so wanting in stability, and 
so completely at variance with the character and habits of 
the people for whose benefit' it was intended. The energy 
and personal influence of the Resident did for a season, 
keep closed the flood gates of intrigue. But in time these 
troubled waters* must have overflowed their bounds — and 
that they did so could excite no astonishment in the mind 
of any one who has observed with the most ordinary atten- 
tion the passing events of late years. Yet however much 
we may d(‘plore the heavy loss of life sustained in the con- 
flicts which followed, still as they led to a final settlement 
of the Punjab and a lasting peace to India, they were not 
in vain ; though by a vigorous policy in 1 846 — we feel 
convinced that many if not all our troubles of 1848-9 might 
have been avoided ; and the light of prosperity which the 
decided measures of Lord Dalhousie have made to shine over 
the sunny waters of the five rivers might have cast its cheer- 
ing beams on the land from the date of the first triumph of 
the British arms ; while the sorrow, suffering and misery and 
degradations of many of the chiefs, which arose from and 
followed the final overthrow of thfi Seikhs, would have 
formed no chapter in the page of Indian history. 

That Lord Hardinge imagined he had secured for India a 
lasting peace, his inconsiderate order for the reduction of 
the Native Army — his returning five European Regiments 
for home service, his disbanding the Police Battalions to 
effect a petty saving — are sufficient proofs. Nay, were aught 
recpiired to shew how little he really understood of the 
actual position of the country, his acts of penny-wise and 
pound-foolish economy clearly prove it ; and yet even in 
this behalf, we see the contracted sphere of vision with 
which all his measures were bounded ; we discover the 
system of shifts and expedients which regulated all his acts, 
and governed his whole policy. For all his*^mall measures 
and little reforms in the Civil and Military departments, wc 
cordially join in the laudation he has received from abler 
and more experienced pens than ours. Of his good 
opinion of the Indian Army we wish that body joy, and we 
are sure they appreciate it, at its full value. With his per- 
sonal, social and domestic virtues, we have nothing to do — 
but have no doubt of his possessing these estimable quali- 
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ties to an extent calculated to gain golden opinions** from 
all who M'ere brought within the cheering influence of their 
winner’s smile. 

A weekly Journal devoted to his Lordship*s service, and 
the service of all Governors General past and present 
and to come, once admitted that he was personally unpopular 
with the Army, and ascribed as *a cause the scanty measure 
of his hospitality. But here the Journalist was in error, for 
his Lordship’s board was far from stinted, and his invita^ons 
Just as numerous as those of G. G.s usually are. That he 
was unpopular with the Army cannot be denied, but his lack 
of hospitality had nothing to do with tlie matter. A late 
C.-iii-C. for a while enjoyed unbounded popularity with the 
Army. Yet his invitations were few, his table mean, his 
wines vile ; but it was not until he exhibited qualities far more 
objectionable than those connected with an exhibition of dirty 
table cloths, bazar mutton, and sour wine (thpugh great 
men’s boards so served are by no means praiseworthy) that 
his race of popularity was run, and he sunk in public 
estimation far below the place his genius, obscured as it was 
by eccentricity, and clouded by not a few unenviable quali- 
ties, entitled him to possess. Lord H.’s manners were neither 
commanding nor engaging it is true ; but we believe his un- 
popularity arose from a feeling that, however brave in action 
and cool in danger, his prejudices were enlisted solely in 
favour of the Koyal .Service, — that his general policy was 
devoid of vigour, and founded on error, and that he had 
sacrificed to a short sighted expediency all that the AiTny 
had won by their courage and discipline. And who can deny 
that the well grounded expectation of promotion which time 
worn veterans fairly expected from an increase to our 
regular forces, and which were thwarted by his Lordship’s 
policy, was no mean ground of unpopularity with the 
Indian Army. In India his Lordship’s merits have been 
appreciated with tolerable justice. In England the day is 
not far distant, when, unless we greatly err, he will also be 
rated at his true value, as an Indian Statesman. The public 
of our native land, are fond to excess of a brief hero-wor- 
ship, and are not always either very searching or very dis- 
criminating as to the claims of the idol, to whom they offer 
the solid sacrifice of roast beef and plumb-pudding. We 
feel tolerably confident that the view we have taken of the 
Hardinge policy, which is only the repetition of opinions 
extensively held among the best informed portion of the 
residents of these Provinces for the last five years, will, ere 
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long, be the settled conviction of the portion of public in 
England, who take an interest in Indian afiairs. Timidity 
and a short sighted expediency may for a time receive the 
credit due to the moderation which arises from real pru- 
dence and a sense of justice ; but not when mock moderation 
and temporizing expedients are followed by bloody wars, 
and all their sad and baneful consequences, by deranged 
finances, by plots and conspiracy, by alarm and uncertainty 
in all corners of our oriental dominions ; though it was made 
a boast, so surh were the foundations of peace, that no 
hostile gun would again fire in the Punjab. 

When a Kingdom, extensive as many European States, 

? ^et declared to be admirably governed by a Captain of Artil- 
ery, was found instead of basking in the sunshine of peace 
and plenty, to be the scene of conflicts more desperate than 
those of former years ; when fresh and urgent demands were 
made in hot haste on the Home Authorities for troops, which 
could then ill be spared for distant service, and when it was 
known that the natives recently discharged from our ranks 
were again enrolled, to meet us in conflict; when security was 
proclaimed, but distraction followed ; then indeed the bright 
anticipations of future repose for the Punjab and Hindoos- 
tan, melted away like the morning mist on tne lofty Himalayas. 
Men must be truly dull if they do not perceive that politi- 
cal foresight is one of the gifts of a f eal statesman. Lord 
Hardinge must have discovered that he would have stood 
higher on the rolls of fame had he never set foot on Indian 
soil, or attempted an undertaking beyond his powers, — the 
government of a great Empire. It is more than a quarter of 
a century since tiie last really great Ruler left these shores ; 
since then we have been engaged in great transactions man- 
aged by small men, and the results are seen in the protracted, 
ill-managed, first Burman war ; the prostration of our Military 
strength from views of petty economy, and an ill-judged secu- 
rity in regard to the disposition of Native States towards us ; 
in the Afighan war with its tragical conclusion, or the pitiable 
results of our first Sikh Campaign ; in the disorder of our 
financial system, our snail’s pace legislation, and in our slow 
progress in practical improvements at a time when all the 
rest of the world has been rushing forward with Railway 
velocity. The Annexation of the Punjab was the measure 
of a Statesman, and the advances that portion of our domi- 
nions have made since under our sway, give us sanguine 
hopes that India, vast and grand as she h, will hence cease 
to be ruled by small men and small measures. We are now 
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engaged in another contest/ in wliich the present ruler of 
these lands be able to prove ^ivhether he was in the 
annexation of the Punjab guided by necessity more than by 
the views of a great politician, who sees the distresses of 
human beings through a nobler medium than the smiles or 
frowns of his employers, his party, or the public. And if our 
Mission in these lands be to spread civilization — and pave 
the way for the extension of our faith, without which no 
civilization can rest on a sure foundation, a Governor 
General but ill understands his position,' who denies the 
l^hield of our protection to any people whose native tyrants 
may have provoked our armed interference, or who from a 
desire for our rule, seek our aid, or are cagt on our protec- 
tion. 



AMERICA AND ITS SLAVERY. 


It is a difficult thing for a Briton to discourse of the 
American people with strictly impartial justice. It is still 
more difficult fof him to discourse of them to their entire 
satisfaction. The reasons of this difficulty lie at the very 
roots from which our tvio nations respectively derive their 
greatness. The ruling spirit of Great Britain is a reverent 
regard for precedent.® The controlling impulse of America 
is its ambition to adventure in untried paths, to profit by 
tlie ])ast mainly as a beacon, to strike out something differ- 
ent. higher, and more catholic than has been achieved by 
the heavy and sluggish conservatism of Europe. Fortunate 
is it, both for America and for the world at large, that the 
colossal experiment, now pending beyond the Atlantic, has 
not fallen into less considerate hands. To the vivacity of 
the Celt, the American unites much of the sedateness of 
the Saxon, and more than his endowment of enterprise. 
A patronizing Gaul has somewhere said, VAmericain est un 
anglais renforcc^ by which it may be pej*mitted to understand 
that Brother Jonathan is only an aggravated John Bull. 
The American’s w’atchword is >vork ; and, so long as there 
is an impediment left to surmount, he feels that his vocation 
to labour is unaccomplished. To control, w’ithin wise 
bounds, this impetuous zeal of subjugation, the influence 
of a pervading and ever-increasing intelligence is indispens- 
able. But barbarism, at least otherwise than as on the 
wane, is no distinctive mark of the New World ; and the 
future history of its progress does not menace any spectacle 
more melancholy than the swarming, from the central hive, 
of new' republics which not even steam and electricity can 
retain as constituents of the parent Government. The 
territorial limits of a free people can expand only to a 
certain extent, consistently with the conservation of its 
integrity. Where these limits may, in the case of America, 
eventually be fixed, it would be presumption to augur. • But 
it is undeniable that the present bounds of the republic, 
exclusive of California, are amply wide enough to afford 
scope for a nation far surpassing, in numbers, any that has 
ever flourished. And the pride of Englishmen may find 
food in the reflection, that these future empires will be one 
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with his own in speech and, iii good part, in blood. In 
America, the Anglo-Saxon race, with its austere, unimpres- 
sionable individuality, and its repugnance to fusion, true to 
its instinct, predominates and carries all before it. When 
at harmony with itself, it is irresistible and invincible ; and, 
like the polype, it acquires strength by very discord and 
division. 

We have said that it is no easy thing for a Briton to write 
with perfect fairness about the Americans. Of course it is 
impossible for an Englishman to. bring himself to deal with 
even the sons or grandsons of triumphant rebels the same 
as he would deal with honest, jog-trot, loyal subjects of the 
realm, guttling their beef and guzHing their beer with 
insular complacency and dogged persistence in the wheel- 
way of custom. Then, again, there is something very 
shocking in the idea of democracy. Atheism, guillotines 
and nude goddesses of reason are, somehow, indissolubly 
associated with it. America is also a new country ; and, 
consequently, every thi'.ig about it must be as wild as Niagara, 
or as barbarous as a bison. The story, once current, that 
Mr. Clay’s razor-strop was made of the shin-bone of 
Tecumseh, is hardly a hyperbolical type of the rumours 
that, in times gone by, were credited concerning the United 
States, and their inhabitants. Such and such-like were the 
prepossessions of travellers to those distant parts until only 
the other day ; and the apprehensions of observers thus 
forewarned quite naturally found enough of horrors to prey 
on to the most desirable satiety. For many years after they 
attained their independence, the Americans were, rationally 
enough, left to revel, by themselves, in the heyday of their 
majority. In the vigour and elation of their youth they 
laughed at neglect. As they grew older, a stranger now and 
then dropped in to enquire how they wete getting on. The 
guest was received with open arms, lionized, enlightened, 
and bid godspeed without any impertinent questions being 
asked as to his antecedents. Home he went, and he glori- 
fied his escape from the gentiles by publishing a book. ^ In 
this book his good-natured hosts were paraded^ as laughing- 
stocks ; their hospitality was repaid with ridicule and d^ 
trao^on ; and all that they did, said, and wore was ingeni- 
ously perverted so as best to meet the popular craving for 
something fresh and funny. Fatherly reviewers took the 
bookling in bandi and nursed it to an impeccable authority ; 
and the bantling, witfiout knowing man's estate, straightway 
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grew to a ‘giant. Waving, on its behalf, their truculent 
canons, grave aristarchs vouchsafed to accept it as matter of 
creed rather than of criticism. Text and homily, in due 
course, found their way to America ; and artless Citizens 
discovered, to their confusion, that they had harboured a 
viperous gardener or stocking -weaver in the guise of a 
grateful geiitlcinan. But what gravelled them most of all 
was the strange condescension of English critics, who, they 
had always beforp sujjposed, could discriminate as well as 
w’ork other wonders. Litt||| did they suspect the real con- 
sequence of the humble •pioneers in vituperation. To the 
eternal credit of these early satirists, be it confessed, they 
were the first to strike upon a mine of untold richness. 
For five and thirty years has it now been assiduously work- 
ed, and it has only very recently siiown symptoms of 
exhaustion. The valuable allegation got air, that the schis- 
matics from the political sway and exani'ple of England were 
degenerating into savages, and savages that simply provoked 
dciision, without commanding respect* or deserving sympa- 
thy. In other words, America was looked upon as a caput 
iupinum to all and sundry ; and he was reckoned the best 
fellow that ])elted and bespattered it the most mercilessly. 
The oddities, especially in manners, of the .'inericans, rose 
at once to an enormous ])remium. Adventurers of all sorts 
forthwith set out in search of the new golden-fleece ; — 
fiip])Ant captains, atrabilious scientists, polysyllabic peda- 
gogues, artisans of all mysteries, heterodox virgins' with 
ear-trumpets, and a goodly assortment of clodhoj)pers and 
other choice specimens of the plebeian ranks. All wrote, 
all were alike believed and be-praised ; and, when the 
Americans saw wdth what bitter and contemptuous hostility 
they were regarded, it is not very singular that they should 
have begun to make reprisals with corresponding animosity. 
Their virtues and deserts mostly ignored, they were but too 
often represented as only furnishing food iov merriment, 
though in a way which argued indisputably the conscious- 
ness of their growing importance. Is it surprising, then, 
that, in their inability to confute ridicule, they should have 
chafed under the treatment which they almost uniformly 
received at the hands of foreigners ? Would not any people 
have chafed under it ? Vet the soreness which they occa- 
sionally betrayed, nay, even the calmest attempts at self^ 
vindication, were invariably interpreted as morbid sensi- 
tiveness ; until, in fact, a ludicrous nicHty in taking offence 
has come to be reputed one of the most conspicuous idiosyn- 
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crasies of the transatlantics. But the fashion of spying out 
absurdity in everything American, like all fashions, grew 
to be vulgar, and passed away ; though not before the de- 
tection of a new raw in the American character had begun 
to be deemed a stamp of true genius. The thing had 
also been overdone ; and the result might have been anti- 
cipated. Yankeephobia surrendered at discretion to Yan- 
keemania ; and the reaction was as complete as it was sud- 
den. So much so was it, indeed, that the tone of feeling 
now displayed towards Americ^ when contrasted with what 
it once was, is quite irreconciieable with the supposition 
that the nation’s improvement could have been proportion- 
ally rapid, ’i'he fact is also worthy of mention, that the 
)>ictures of America have, from the beginning, been gradu- 
ated, for favourableness, exactly according to the decency of 
the artists that have elaborated them. As America, during 
the last two generations, was misrepresented for the worse, 
so may it now be misrepresented, in some particulars, for 
the better. When entremes shall have had their day, the 
Yankees will, in all likelihood, turn out most disappointing- 
ly like other folks. Their merits and their demerits may be 
peculiar, but even these will prove nothing more, after all, 
than the counterparts of what we see everywhere else. 

On now looking back at the manner in which the subject 
of America used to be handled by visitants from the English 
shores, the principal features of the manner that strike one’s 
attention are presumption and narrowness. The American 
Constitution, for instance, though scarcely the work of 
visionaries or imbeciles, was wont, after a perfunctory skim- 
ming, to be sagely marvelled at for its crudity, and con- 
signed to the dust-hole, much in the same way in which one 
des])atches an abortive moon-calf of the Minerva Press. 
Scribblers that had never before taken a'pen in hand, except 
to sign a prentice’s indenture, trusting to the infallible guidance 
of their own itraitened prejudices, intrepidly passed judg- 
ment on millions of civilized men and women, pretty much 
after the fashion in which they would have canvassed a 
squad of relegated convicts. The Yankees had forgotten 
their ancestral reverence for king-craft ; they had gone so 
far demented with conceit as to think themselves capable 
of self-government ; they had held out the right hand of 
fellowship and fraternity to the world in general, tatter- 
demalions, scatterlings, and all. In short, they were 
levellers of all the mne-honoured and time-worn traditions 
ief monarchy, hereditary prerogatives, and caste. To 
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endeavour the cure of such perilous apostacy from conser- 
vatism and reason was palpably an act of infinite charity, 
even at the risk of the patients expiring under the ope- 
ration. Boldly plied the doctors ; and, on what seemed 
to be a critical occasion, a Mr. Hamilton with laudable 
confidence in. his own skill, modestly proposed to put the 
finishing stroke to a task which had been bunglingly 
retarded. But the suflerer rallied, saw his physician to 
the grave, ^ and, ^strange to tell, is to this moment hale and 
hearty. Englishmen, albqjt transplanted .and somewhat 
transformed, are not easily bephrased to death ‘or to de- 
spair of self. 

One of the topics, connected with Americii, which has 
most frequently been misconceived and mis-stated, is the 
relation of the several States to the general government. 
Hazy indeed have been the notions entertained on this 
point, as is equally manifest, whether gouging, repudiation, 
or slavery has been the subject under discussion. The 
mistake to which we allude consists in assuming that the 
States are, in all dependencies of any moment, subor- 
dinate to the federal sovereignty, instead of being • ** co-ordi- 
nate integers,” pledged, in specific respects, to mutual 
assistance and harmonious co-operation. The chief autho- 
rity vested in Congress over the States, as concerned with 
one another, or with foreign powers, is confined to com- 
merce, coinage, w\ar and treaties. With these reservations 
and a few others, each State is competent to the entire 
control of its citizens and their institutions. One of these 
institutions, as occurring locally, is slavery, the abolition 
of which, just as much as its retention, is contemplated 
by the Constitution. Where slavery prevails, it is recog- 
nised as one of the bases of national representation. On 
this ground alone can it be predicated of the United States, 
in the sense in which they are one nation. 

A single paragraph on the origin of slavery in America^ 

• We throw Indian Slavery into a foot note. The actual posture of this ques- 
tion is, we apprehend, very generally unknown out of a small sphen of public 

o>hcers. The abolition of slavery in India was decreed. conslructi\el>, by Act 
V of 1843; that is to say, slaves are no longer acknowledged by law to be 
transferable properly. This Act makes no provision for the slaves afier enfran- 
chisement; and none was needed. Still, in this strange land of India there are 
doubtless many men and women who arc unapprised that they are free, and who 
will go to their graves without being any the better, if they could be, for legisla- 
tive action on their behalf. Their liberation has never been promulgated except 
through the very imperfect medium of the press ; a^d so limited is the intercourse 
between the natives and Europeans, and so utterly indifferent are the natives to 
the subj ’Ct, that a (terion called a slave has little chance of knowing that he is 
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may not here be inapposite. The United States, while yet 
British Colonies, strenuously, and time after time, pro- 
tested against the continued introduction of a servile 
element into their population. As in the present day, the 
repugnance to slavery was stronger at the North than at 
the South. Not that the morality of one was a whit 
inferior or superior to the morality of the other ; but the 
slave was less profitable for growing wheat than for culti- 
vating cotton and tobacco. The Colonies at last revolted, 
combined, declined accepting any longet* the doubtfully 
parental care of the mother Chuntry, and achieved their 
independence. At that time the views, now generally held 
throughout the Christian w^orld, as to the inicjiiity of slave- 
holding, can hardly be said to have existed anywhere. 
The Northern colonists, who neither saw much harm nor 
derived any benefit from slavery among themselves, ac- 
ceded, by tacit compromise, to its continuation by their 
Southern brethren in rebellion. The result, with reference 
to slavery, of the copsolidation which ensued, has been 
stated already. That slavery might legitimately be abo- 
lished by amending a clause of the Constitution, there is 
no room for question. But the concurrence, requisite for 
this purpose, of two-thirds of the States, reckoned nume- 


free unless in the event of his appearance in court as patty in a law-suit ; and 
such appearance his master will take good care to guard .igniiist. But physically 
speaking, slavery was never very onerous in India. The habits of the natives 
a i<o rendered it, as a moral evil, exceedingly light. Nowliei^, in fact, could it be 
more so, the master having, fioin himilarity of colour and race, so strong a tie 
of sympathy with his bundnian. The slavery of India was quite a ditferent 
thing from the slavery which has been imposed on the Afiican. The Indi-an 
slave, save in name, was for the most part, nothing but a servant. 

The following remarks on this subj> ct, by Henry Tliomas Colebrooke, the 
illustrious juiist and oriental scholar, iiny nut he unacceptable to the reader. 

** Indeed, throughout India, the iclatioii of master •nil slave appears to impose 
the duty of protection and cherishm"nt on the master, ns much ns that of fidelity 
and obedience on the slave; and their mutual conduct is consistent with the 
sense of such an obligation, since it is marked with gentleness and indulgence 
on the one side, and with zeal and loyalty on the other. During a famine, or a 
dearth, parents have been known to sell their children for prices so very iiiconsi- 
derab'e, and little more than nominal, that they may in frequent instances, have 
credit for a better motive th,ia that of momentarily relieving their own necessi- 
ties ; namely, the saving of their children’s lives, by interesting in their preser- 
vation persons able to provide nourishment for them. The same feeling is often 
the motive for selling children, when particular circumstances of distress, instead 
of a general dearth, disable the parent from supporting them. There is no reason 
to beli< ve that they are ever sold for mere avarice and want of natural affection in 
the parent: the knciwii character of the people, and proved disposition in all the 
domestic relations, must exempt them from the suspicion of such conduct : but 
the pressure of want alone compels the sale, whether the immediate impulse be 
consideration for the child or desire of personal relief." 
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rically, will remain unfeasable long after a much larger 
majority of Americans, than iri our days, shall have sig- 
nified their disapproval of human bondage. The United 
States men arc thus tied, hand and foot ; but by an 
enactment which, while it conspires to perpetuate a single 
though signal abuse, secures them effectually against the 
countless evils of intersectional jealousy and aggression. 
And it is high time to leave off* speaking of American 
slavery as if it were not only a blemish imputable to the 
republic as a whole, but a pest of its own voluntary con- 
tracting, and one which nothing but a universal and un- 
micigable insensibility to right reason could detain from 
speedy and utter annihilation. Nevertheless, the incon- 
gruity of the existence of slavery in a democratic go- 
vernment, would strike us as something scandalously 
ludicrous, did we not reflect that the helotry of the Ame- 
ricans w’as saddled upon them as an intractable inheritance. 
Among political theories, democracy stands, as to the 
elevation of the individual, whe^e Christianity stands 
among systems of religion. The Americans profess to 
be Christians, and are, therefore, under a two-fold obli- 
gation to relieve themselves of an institution which savours 
of nothing but barbarism and heathendom. 

Taking the United States throughout, there prevails as 
keen and as correct a sense against slavery in the abstract 
as is felt in any country on the face of the globe*. Where 
this feeling, however, descends to deal with the concrete, 


• In testinuMiy of the tone of feeling, as concerns slavery, prevalent in the 
free Stales of America, we have much pleasure in making ' the following 
quotation : — 

“ I.ct iis take courage fiom the evidences of Progress all around us. It is not 
half a ct*' Miry since the Slave-Trade was in its gloiy, and men eminent in 
i'linrcli and State nude fortune*, by engaging in it, wi^hout reproach or scruple. 
We have yi't Dnciois of Divinity who jll^tify laws which nuiliorize the buying 
and selling of mothers from their children ; but this it* evidently dying ou^ and, 
in a few years, Sermons proving Slavery a Bible institution will be advertised as 
antique ( uriusltii s. So of Privateering, 'War, and ihe traihe in Intoxicating 
Liquors. '1 o our impatient spirits, the march t.f inipiovemeiir often seems nioiirii- 
fully slon ; but when we consider where the world •!% and where it has been — 
how recently, for instance, a man could only speak aguii|^t Slavery, however 
temperntt iy and guardedly, at the hazard of personal violence and defilement; 
wl ile press after press, on hare luspicioii that it would be used to disseminate 
Anti'Slavery, was destroyed by mob violence, and in one instance the life of its 
heroic owner and defender along with it— and now, the strolling Abolition lecturer 
is more likely to be mobbed for asserting that any body in the Free States justifies 
or palliates Slavery than for condemning it himself — we ought to be assured that 
the age which has given us Railroads and Locomt»tive8, Steam Presses and Elec- 
tric Telegraphs, will not pass away without having effected or witnessed a vast 
change for the better, alike in the moral and the physical condition of mankind." 
— Hints towards R^ormSf by Iloraes Oreoioy, New York : P, 48 , 1850 . 
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it unfortunately manifests itself, too commonly, in the form 
of fanaticism rather than of philanthropy. This pheno- 
menon admits of ready explanation. Few men are so 
constituted as to be able to live without stimulation of some 
kind or other. Stolen waters are proverbially sweet ; and 
the vulgar American of a certain class is induced to 
tamper with slavery principally by the consciousness that 
he runs the tittilating risk of being led into something 
heroicallly illegal. If his habils or propensities were other 
than they are, his choice of a stimulant wbuld be different. 
Labour is the soul of his life, and hence he has a just 
value of his dollars. His diversions must have little or 
nothing to do wdth his pocket. Too thrifty iff he to tipple, 
and he is too moral to fiddle and dance. What, then, can 
be more reasonable than that he should resort to the camp- 
meeting and the anti-slavery cabal, as a cheap, sombre, 
and certain source of excitement. To get religion, as he 
words it, periodically, costs him nothing more than a few 
spasmodic amens and , epigastric glories ; and the process 
is as irritating to the nervous system as a regimen of 
national gin-slings or sherry-cobblers. No less satisfactory 
to him than the ecstacies of Methodism is the anti-slavery 
society, which, besides, is just as cheap and nasty. To give 
a colour of soberness to his delirious hobby, he impiously 
identifies abolitionism with Christianity, as other enthu- 
siasts among his countrymen have posited teetotalism as 
the only basis of saving faith. His one idea swallows up all 
the others ; and in his vehement ardour ft realize it, he 
rushes, dry-shod, through the ocean of obstacles that 
separate project from achievement. In place of discussing 
abolition, he agitates it. He seeks to propagate inflam- 
mation rather than information. He is well aware that 
debate must precede conviction, but itr happens that he 
careff as little for one as for the other. A vague tumultuous 
sentimentalism is vastly preferable, in his eyes, to the 
deductions of candid judgment. He is not the man to be 
wheedled into the whim that getting into a flurry helps 
forward neither ratiocination nor reformation. The issue 
for which he looks, from his infatuation, is action, and 
action against the prerogatives of foreign states and foreign 
citizens, with whose internal policy he has no more title to 
meddle than with the internal policy of Nova Zembla. 
Neither is he at all scrupulous of the means he adopts 
to compass his end. His rabid charity takes no cog- 
nizance of slave-holders except for sacrifice, provided 
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they refuse to succumb to bis demands on the instant. 
His piety greatly exceeds his pity; and his most tru-^ty 
specidc tor eradicating slavery consists in schooling the 
servant to instruct his master in the mutual duties, by 
cutting his throat, or, to be merciful, by only turning him 
out ot* doors. And this is the rule, though the master did 
not create slavery, and though he would rejoice to get quit 
of it by any practicable expedient. Obviously, innovators 
of this calibre are not the persons to respond to such a con- 
juncture as Ameiaca exhibits at this day. The dismember- 
ment of the Union, with tlie nameless and numberless miser- 
ies which would supervene, is a consummation which they 
would deliglrt in abetting ; and they would be willing to 
perish, like Samsoji, in the ruins. The degree of conces- 
sion implied in the late law providing, at a hazardous crisis, 
for the remanding of fugitive slaves, is, to his obliquity of 
discernment, a positive abomination. A proposal, all the 
same, to devote a fraction for the whole would be quite of a 
piece with his habitual counsels. By ao one conversant with 
the writings and conduct of American abolitionists ot the 
extreme sect, shall we be charged with exaggeration in what 
we have here set forth. The upshot of such madness, or 
misanthropy palming itself off in the shape of insane bene- 
volence, when not suicidal, cannot fail to be nugatory as to 
all good. It is no marvel that the hue* and cry about aboli- 
tion tliat has been raised in America, has been instrumental 
chiefly in stirring up bad blood. The measures that have 
been set set oif foot, by these incendiaries, ostensibly to 
put an end to slavery, have done more than all the breeders 
of V irginia to prolong its reign. Yet the authors of these 
measures have almost universally been spoken of, by 
strangers from abroad, as the purest and most enlightened 
of politicians, and as progressionists far in advance of their 
dawdling compatriots. 1 ieorge Thompson, the fire-brand, 
with whom they are so fond of bandying honeyed compli- 
ments, is really almost too moderate to be cited as a repre- 
sentative of his eulogists in America. 

But, besides these malignant maniacs, America ciin justly 
lay claim to some of the i\dsest and larg(*st-ininded of all re- 
claimers against slavery. The mime of Channing is, in itself, 
a host ; and his writings have become the text-books of a 
party* Channing’s views of liberation are well-known, as 
alike conciliatory, straight-forward, and politic, fcitill they 
have been denounced, by the acknowledged leader of the 
ultra abolition faction, as defective in principle, false iii 
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(•harit}^ and inconsistent in reasoning.** Ex pede Hcrculem ; 
for, to put a strain on the plirase, it may be noted that th e 
head of this faction, itself an infuriate demon, is as vile a 
member as its heel. The intelligent slave-holder who, 
whatever be his practice, dares confess tliat Channing's ar- 
guments have fallen short of satisfying him of the hateful- 
iiess of slavery, must be a man in whom the sentiment of prg^ 
perty has over-ridden both reason and conscience. Jf not 
so, he must be a man whose moral judgment lias become 
altogether blunted by the benumbing influence of the )) oor 
wretches in whose degradation he sees no sin. But tliC 
ordinary slave-owner, in merely consenting to use men like 
cattle, because he knows that otherwise he would starve, 
does nothing for which he must be denied the name of a 
Christian. Certainly he is a very mutilated and imperfect 
one; and who, with slavery, or without it, is not i It can- 
not be presumed that, in his heart of hearts, he is convinced 
that slavery is no wrong. Then let him show' his moral 
courage by doing something, however little, in contemplation 
of its extinction. His hopes and interests, as a citizen, are 
bound up in the system ; and for this reason he may argue 
that he sins solely as a member of a democratic Corporation, 
wliich is the fountain of all his privileges, and wliicb, like 
other corporations, is not required to spurt a conscience. 
It is not our present business to expose^ the absurdity of 
such a pretence. But is he not responsible as an indivi- 
dual ; and may he not effect something as an individual ? 
Might not the force of an unobtrusive overture for the dis- 
enthralment of some portion of his own household, weigh 
powerfully with those around him ? What is there to pre- 
vent his sounding the opinions and misgivings of the public, 
which, like his own, perhaps only await^ a prompter ? By 
w'ell-weighed words he might do much, and by^active ex- 
ample he might do more. On such a person we may em- 
ploy our logic: we would not condemn him unheard. He 
can even be excused for his backwardness, till he sees his 
duty more clearly ; and he is entitled, tlie while, to our 
sincerest sympathy and pity. His spiritual counsellor, how- 
ever, is, oftentimes, an offender for whom apology would be 
a sacrilege. And many is the mealy-inoutlied, time-serving 
priest of religion, in the Southern United States, who, un- 
solicited, cunningly wrests the words of his Master in w'el- 
come though unsatisfying arbitration of the 6cru))l:;s hinted 
by the., wealthy and the worldly. Not but that slavery 
w'ould endure just as long, if he breathed red-hot anathemas 
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against it ; but hypocrisy in black is at all times eminently 
repulsive. 

Profound as is our reverence for man, and firm as is our 
faith in human progress, still we make no hesitation 4n sub- 
mitting that, as no nation, with slavery throughout its bor- 
ders, ever yet, self-moved, discarded it from considerations 
«of its wrongfulness ; so no nation, like circumstanced, ever 
will discard it from so exalted a motive. In dealing with 
slavery, each of the United States is plenarily sovereign 
Those of the States that still authorize it, will, without 
question, rid themselves, before long, of an institution which, 
wherever tried, has unexceptionably demonstrated itself to 
be a blunder, whether viewed ethically, politically, or 
economically. A conviction of its impropriety may be 
alleged as hastening forward its abandonment. This con- 
viction will, of course, grow clearer and clearer as the mer- 
cenary inducements to its relinquishment press themselves 
into notice. The moral vision becomes, usually, as acute as 
could be desired, when it once catclies sight of a full purse 
dangling in the distance. But the real destruction of 
American . shivery will most probably be wrought by influx 
and mutation of population, by which, sooner or later, the 
labour of free operatives will become cheaper than the ser- 
vitude of bondsmen. From 1840 to 1850 the increase of 
the slaves was as great as twenty-thr^e and a half per cent ; 
and the same rate of increase might continue for years to 
come without prejudice to the ultimate chances of abolition. 
Immediate and simultaneous emancipation can never be 
realised, unless enforced by the slaves themselves ; and 
such a calamity may Heaven ibrefend. Humanity and com- 
mon sense admonish us that abolition must be gradual at the 
South, just as it was at the North. OiF-hand remedies will 
never answer for chronic ailments. Furthermore, the slave 
is little fitted to emerge at once into freedom. He requires 
discipline to appreciate his change of privileges; and his 
jealous master, who is his only lawful preceptor, likewise, 
and first of all, stands in need of a few lessons in didactics 
before he can be looked upon as qualified to Iteach anything 
beyond the feelings of a superior for those below him. To 
let loose upon society, without instruction in their obliga- 
tions as well as rights, three millions of savages, incapable 
of valuing their liberty except as an instrument of taking 
vengeance on their ancient oppressors, is a state of things 
which the most impatient philanthropist, barring his being a 
transatlantic lunatic as well, must imperatively deprecate. 
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Mr. Featlierstonhaugli, who spent several years in the 
United States, judiciously observes, that slavery is a positive 
blessing to a negro who should receive nothing but freedom 
from Ins owner. The introduction of a standing army and 
martial law would be the inevitable consequence of the im- 
mediate enfranchisement of the slaves ; and it is very doubt- 
ful whether such a perilous modification of a representative 
republic, even if kept up, would be of much avail. Accord- 
ing to the last census, the number of free blacks in the 
United States amounted to upwards of 400^000 ; and more 
than half of these were once slaves of the South who have 
been liberated by their masters. Are we not warranted, by 
these facts, in believing that the vicissitudes of population, 
and other causes, have already begun to operate upon 
slavery, and in being encouraged to hope for its speedy and 
peaceable obliteration ? 

A consideration which should never be lost sight of, is 
the fact, that the wealth of the Southern States is, under 
existing circumstances, completely interwoven with the pre- 
servation of slavery. The value of land and the reinunera- 
tiveness of almost all trades rest maiidy on the existence of 
bond-labourers. To look for much aid towards emancipa- 
tion from moral conviction would, consequently, be idle. A 
certain amount of aid from such an incitement may, never- 
less, be counted on. The constant presence of slavery, and 
the possession of irresponsible authority, must insensibly in- 
frigidate the moral sentiments of the most humane. Coupled 
with this effect, account should also be taken of the prone- 
ness, in wrong-doers, when their offences are magnified, 
candidly to consider themselves as maligned innocents. The 
American abolitionist cares for none of these things. His 
assaults are too often directed against men, not against prin- 
ciples ; and he secs much more opprobrium in the adventi- 
tious concomitants of slavery, such as physical wretchedness, 
than in that depravation of heart and intellect which must 
in every case result from absolute subservience to another's 
will.* ** In his stress of argument and in his determination 


* Dr. Channing't views on this point deserve quoting : 

** I rejoice in the leal with which the cause of the African is espoused among 
you. On this subject I have had one fear, that too great stress had been laid on 
the physical sufferings of the slaves. 1 apprehend that the slaves of our country 
suffer less than the peasantry in some countries of Europe. The true ground, 1 
think, is, that slavery is a wrong, be the yoke lighter or heavier, and that, even 
where it provides sufficiently for the physical being, it destroys the intellecMial 
and the moral being, and utterly extinguishes the hope and capacity of progress. 
I trust your efforts are to prosper, for nothing can rid us of this curse in 
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to make out an atrocious case, the prime end of which is to 
excite indignation, the habit of the abolitionist is to depict 
the slave-holder as being much worse than he really is. The 
slave-holder rebuts jind confutes the slander, and^ndsin 
making up his mind that heis a much better man than he 
ever before thought himself. With strong presumption of 
reason, he looks upon his libeller as a dangerous enemy, 
and as such he refuses all further commerce with him. And 
w’lio would not ([o precisely the same, if it w^ere wantonly at- 
tempted to ruin, first his reputation, and then his fortune, it 
being left wholly to himself to replace them how he could ? 
'rhe abolitionist must learn wisdoni'^and change his tactics, 
before he can hope to do much good. 

In our estimation, the Americans are grievously wronged 
by the allegation, constantly reiterated against them, of treating 
their free negroes with anamolous contempt. We have seen, 
with our own eyes, not a little of American society, and we 
contest the truth of this charge most emphatically. The 
Anglo-Saxon everywhere scorns a dark race ; and if proof 
of the assertion be challenged, we simply point to English- 
men in India. The Anglo-Saxon coddles, as curiosities, 
men of a dark hue, so long as he has to do w'ith but one or 
half a dozen, but he sickens of his puppets, and loathes 
them as they multiply upon bis notice. If Englishmen here, 
as a class, do not, from the bottom of their souls, despise the 
natives and creoles for their colours, wh^t are we to under- 
stand the ever-recurring appellations of nigger and black 
J'eUow to signify ?* An American scarcely goes so far as 


country but a strong moral and religious feeling, and this will be aided by 
enlighienid public seniiineiit in othtr countries.*' — Letter to Min Roicoe : L\ft 

Channing, Vui. 111. p. 135. 

Again : 

** ht. Croix, March 10, 1831. ** I am more and more satisfied that the great 
evils o( slavery are of a moral nature. It lias sore physical sufferings, but these 
may be traced chiefly to moral causes. 1 believe that the enemies of slavery have 
exaggerated the bodily pain inflicted by the master on the slave, and the conse- 
quence has been, that the master, conscious of being treated unjustly, has repell- 
ed indignantly the interference of the philanthropist. H e insists that the negroes 
are in a better condition than the peasantry of most countries ; and so unwise 
and unrighteous are social institutions almost everywhere, that he has too much 
truth on his side .” — Life qf Channing, Vol. HI. p. 142. 

, • The subsequent passages, which, we conceive, are new to most of our readers, 
are from the pen of Colebrooke, whom we died some pages back. By way of 
comment, H may be lamented that illiberality towards the natives, on the score 
ik oOlOit^ Whteh seams to have been restricted, in Colebrooke’s day, to low Eng- 
Hillilimij hni erept up to the very highest. 

W not to be dissembled, that the Ihuropean, that tlie descendant of the 
iwce, that ihe white man, and abovoall the Englishman ; is full of prigu- 
and gxverned in his intercourse with men of other nations, and other 
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this ; and it takes him a long while to become accustomed 
to these misnomers. The Caucasian physiognomy and 
strange speech of the natives are almost enough tP make him 
fancy that he has fallen upon a tribe of bronzed Yankees, 


complexions, by a repulbive diblike of strangers, an unjust contempt and deep 
aversion, amounting in an illiberal mind to a rontemptuous haired of men of a 
dark hue. The conduct of the lower British, in their dealings with men of 
colour in either of the Indies, is but too often influenced by such.^aliiigs. The 
arrogance of the white man, a serious evil in all countries tha^ contain a mixt 
population, is aggravated in British Colonies by the arrogance of a truly Englisli 
feeling, which looks down upon every foriigner and despibes eViitory stranger. It 
aggravates domestic, or whfrh is woree, prsedial slavery, in the*West Indies: it 
is the cause of much mischief iiv,the East.** 

• •••••••else* 


" A gradual increase of the bastard race from continual aecessions to it, joined 
with the augmentation of numbers in ita posterity, may be expected to take 
place, and to constitute a progressive colonisation in fact, notwithbtanding the 
opposition ineffectually given to it. This, doubtless, is in some degree aciuilly 
in piogresa : but it proceediNcsa rapidly than might have been anticipated. The 
mixed race melta quickly on either side ; into the white creole, on the oner part, 
byjfdie intermarriages of the European bojouriiers, (fur settlers they are not pcrinil- 
tM to be) : and into the dark native Christian, on the olhei, by the niixtuie of 
the men with native worn n more swarthy than themselves. 

It is to be lamented, that the r ee of native Christians is in India a degraded 
one. The pride of caste among the Hindus does not singly account even for the 
contempt felt and shown li> the Hindus towards them. No such contempt is 
manifested towards the Mahommedana, nor towards the European Christians. 
There are undoubtcdl} circiimsuoees of diet and itncleanliness, which tend to 
lower the Christian in the eyes of both the Mahonimedan and the Hindoo. A man 
imbued with rigid liabits prides himself upon his ahbtemiuus and cleanly obser- 
vances. His abstinence from aboiqinations, his attention to prescribed ablutions 
become matter of temporal if not of spiritual pride. The habitual diaregArd of 
thest matters, is a source of conte^mtuous iceling. The fesder upon things held 
in abomination is execrated, and^ is scorned for bis negligence of ablutions. 
The^e feelings are not counteracfdB by any contrary association with sentiments 
of lespect. The European holds himself aloof from the native ChriatitULivOnd 
no portion of the veneration which is directed towards him, is n fleeted upon his 
humble brother in religion .**.— of Colonial Corn. London : 1818. 

Some people seem to think tftfar^ou can sooner judge, from a casual speciinetr, 
of the average character of a nation of democrats, than of the average character 
of a nation not democratic. notion is unfounddB. America has its plehs, 
which, as everywhere, is an unpiaiiperly beast, and ever vrili be till the end of 
ignorance and olfactories. Tha^l^w '^'ankee conunorier holds the n^ro, because 
not so smart as himself, to he iHeonly acknowledged menial in the land. That 
people, who ought to show better roaniiecs, sometimes imit|^.hip bpd exaingl|.^ 
his treatment of tb« negro, it^is pot for us to gainsay, ^ut^i^^not the smte 
contempt shown, eyeiy now and then, even in England? ^**1 have heard o^Y 
clergyman who was prosecuted for admitting persons of colour to the sacri 
at the same time with the whites t^ff a gentleman fromji, 

for the crime of permitting his.aiam coloured daughters to /ide with him fn I 
caniage through the public strectfT^ild, upon the occasion of t^p^gentler^''*^^ 
colour being admitted under tha jpl^ry of the House of Comgitfii^, whe 
own case was under diacussion| 1 li^Y'd a Member of Parliam^t exnr^. ^ 
very animated Bpeec2i,4iis disg^upt at'tbe insult thus offered fo thc^.yf^preten^'^j^ 
of the people: * He had hoped to have seen the day WlhiM^ the 
decency and of nature might; th;u‘ 1^ trampled on. "'—F. 466,^ qf An^^a 
4frieanSlav Trad§ and itt j«qpdon: IflIO. 
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BWadded in sheets and chattering gibberish, in his own 
country, he takes the widest distinction between an African 
and a red Indian. And the different measures of worth and 
capacity observable in the two, abundantly justify his dis- 
crimination. The red Indian is a noble being, and alliance 
by marriage with his race is deemed no c.ishonour. More 
than one American family traces its descent from an Indian 
ancestress and such families are notably proud of their 
pedigree. Welj may they be, too, when sprung from such 
a roinantic union as that of the royal heroine Pocahontas 
and Th. mas Rolfe. The American Indian, though he pre- 
fers his wigwam and his forest fires to the amenities of 
civilized life, evinces no instinct of natural inferiority, in his 
intercourse with whites. He is the grandest specimen of a 
savage that we know of.'^^he African, - on the e it lw BP handr - 
after all that can be done for him, turps out as base as he is 
unassimilative. VVe shall not stop to discuss a few trivial 
exceptions. Much has been said of his religiosity and of 
his raculty' of imitation. The former trait we are happy to 
acknowledge, tliough it remains to make good the exorbi- 
tant notion of his being so holy that the fires of affliction 
can only purify him. His imitativeness, again, is a feature 
which he possesses, in prominent participation, with all 
the lower types of the human species. Under wholesome 
tutorage it may be turned to good account ; but we despair 
of its ever originating the slightest innovation in the right 
direction. In “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” w^e remember several 
pages of amiable and hopeful nonsense about the possible 
glorious future of the sons of Africa. None but’ a writer 
personally unexperienced in orientals at their homes, and 
unconversant with tropical regions and their debasing in- 
fluences, could possibly run into such fantastic declamation. 
It is notorious that the distinctive characteristic of the 
African, in his own deserts, is brutal sensuality, the least 
xemediable of all vices. With this may be mentioned his 
•astuteness, the inseparable companion of timidity, and wc 
have run through the catalogue of his virtues and his de- 
, fects. . To help on the ages, his thick skull, and brawny 
limbs, and child-like docility will, undoubtedly be service- 
«4ible. But we fear that he will rarely be met with out of his 
A^hetic ai|d appropriate place^;tihe tents of Japheth, much 
:&ts side of millenium. \ 

' . But we liave not yet said all that we nave to say about 
•'dif^iui^ves and Eurasians of t|itl$;^€Ounl3ry, as contrasted, in 
IPfpeet of social position, with tim free negroes and mulla- 
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toes of America. A stringent necessity is all that has saved 
t6f^«Eurasian from an infinitely worse lot than that of the 
mullato, — from being suffered to relapse into the de- 
gradation and nondescript superstition of his mother. A 
deficiency of Europeans compelled the early Colonists to 
cast about for assistants in carrying on the government. 
Paternal compassion availed itself of the fruits of the liber- 
tine*s passion. The new functionary rose, step by step, 
each remove enhancing his emoluments apd adding to his 
rank in society. Official dignity and rupees legitimated, in 
time, his pretensions to respectability, lie married, reared 
a family, portioned his daughters liberally, and gave them, 
in the dearth of fairer eligibles, to the magnates of the land. 
A fortunate thing was the necessity which we spoke of 
above. Invited by the same need, the pure natives, by 
analogous procedures, and by yielding to education, have 
also, here and there, raised themselves many grades above 
the level they once occupied. Yet, say what we may, it 
requires the prestige ef great wealth, or of great learning, 
or of something or other in excess, to extort from most 
Englishmen even common civility towards a Hindu or a Ma- 
hammadan. As for the humbler orders, they are .not men, 
but coolies ; and the poor Eurasian is allowed to remain 
immeasurably lower than the present creole of the United 
States. Let us now *turn to America. The mixed-breed 
can there, much less seldom than in India, boast of a patri- 
cian sire. Still, he wotild not continue a menial, if he had 
the energy to labour ; and he would not continue ignorant, 
if lie had the ambition to learn. Riches and knowledge arc 
both at his bidding, if he would strive for the one and could 
profit by the other. But his love of mere animal existence, 
which outdoes the Asiatics, and his mental imbecility, which 
is all his own, act as insuperable bars to his advancement. 
Even the unadulerated black shows gi*eater competency to 
lift himself out of his original abjectness. Both, however, 
as for going ahead, lag incomparably behind the Anglo- 
American, who has no leisure to wait for loiterers. Besides 
this, they have given proof of a stolid insensibility, to the 
length of a total want of fellow-feeling even for their own 
kind. Never, for example, has their appreciation of free- 
dom prompted them to the relief of their enthralled brethren 
of the South. So far from this, they actually envy them the 
certainty of their hoe-cake and water, not scrupnng llie 
attendant stripes. Others may assist them, and ought to 
assist them ; but they will never assist themselves. In iview 
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of these facts, we are unwilling to censure tlie Americans 
for having established, in some of the States, a moneyed 
qualification as the condition of coloured suffrage. Acquisi- 
tiveness is thus made the touchstone of ptogressiveness. En- 
terprise adequate to the . cciimulation of wealth is rated as a 
presumption of enterprise sufficient for something better. 
This restriction has distinct reference to the contingency 
that the descendants of Africans, whose inability to assimilate 
with whites has l^een fully ascertained, might one day out- 
number them, secure the balance of elective power, and turn 
the tables on their former masters. The denial, in other 
States, of the right of ballot, on whatever terms, to free ne- 
groes, is an intolerance for which we have no a word to say. 

Taste and reason, it appears to most men, protest against 
crossing the extreme breeds of the human family. An 
African Venus may have charms for an African Vulcan ; 
but the European’s senses are happily slow to find them 
out. We have no disposition to speculate on the mode in 
which the African became w'hat he is.* If he has not fallen 
from grace, since the creation, in figure-head, feet, and 
fragrance, we can only say that we may humbly take to 
ourselves the merit of having grafted several very decided 
improvements on our traditional arche-type. The negro 
can never recover what he has lost, if he ever had it to lose. 
On the most superficial glance, and to go no deeper than 
his hide, it is palpable that he must first undergo a 
thorough metamorphosis. The sudorfjiarous and sebaceous 
glands, and also the hair-follicles, occur, in his skin, in a 
state of much higher developement than in the skin of the 
white man. Hence the excretion of a greater amount of 
the peculiar odorous principle eliminated or promoted by 
these bodies ; and hence the oflensiveness of his proximity 
to any but an inveterate snuff taker. The odour in ques- 
tion, bye the bye, may possibly be influenced by the forma- 
tion of capric acid, — a much more pungent substance than 
the caproic acid of the fair subject, — in the passage of the 
perspiration through the dense pigmental membrane which 
it has to percolate before reaching the surface of the cuti- 
cle. And thankful should we be, on the highest grounds, 
for this rank distinction. Nature itself has thus provided 
against the fulfilment of the longings of amalgarnationists, 
who would fain see all the salient virtues and characteristics 
of the races neutralized into an unmeaning average, so that 
Father Adam would blush, at the resurrection, to look man- 
kind an the face and call them his children. May not the 
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peculiarity to which we have just adverted, be the foundation 
of the contemptuous import attached, all the world over, to 
to the word black ? Assuredly, it has had much force in 
engendering or confirming the cheap esteem entertained by 
Europeans, for people of swarthy hue. The tawnier the 
skin, the more pronounced is the perfume. For this avowed 
reason, how many servants out of twenty do we in India per- 
mit to shampoo us? We gladly turn from this to other 
themes and less unsavoury. 

The modern abhorrence of slavery may safely be called 
the latest developement of Christianity. Christianity, from 
first to last, has been incalculable to our civilization. It has 
induced monogamy ; it has ennobled woman. It has repudi- 
ated judicial torture; it lias swept away the belief in witch- 
craft and kindred delusions, and, with the belief, the 
penalties which it comprehended. It has alleviated the 
atrocities of warfare ; it has discredited human bondage, it 
is as propritious to the complete extirpation of any one 
abu^e as of all. It recognises the individual, and it reveals 
the sjiirituiil world of mortals as democracy. Such is the 
most recent and the largest exposition of its spirit, in ac- 
cordance with w'hicli it has been ruled that man is born with 
a right to be free. Glimpses of this truth, as of that of 
immortality, were ncjt unknown to the ancients. But the 
light of revelation was needed to clear, to ratify, to vivify, 
and to proclaim them. The lust of power is strong in man. 
He has no innate ^Version to holding another man in 
bondage. True he w^ould demur to being enslaved himself ; 
hut he must feel as none but a Christian can feel, before lie 
can love his neighbour as himself. Slavery, in the last ana- 
lysis, resolves itself into oppression. Among the sturdy 
patriarchs of the Hebrew dispensation, slavery, together with 
polygamy, was doubtless sanctioned, by th^ divine will, for 
some inscrutably wise purpose. We should essay in vain to 
penetrate this mystery, it is enough for us to know that the 
divine will has set stricter bounds to our natural appetites. 
One wife and^no slaves are now included in the ultimatum of 
Christian behaviour. Indubitably, we are on the mending 
hand. Almost within living memory, the great English mor- 
alist defended duelling and apolo^sed for gambling. Paley 
deRned false honour and gave it the name of true, and pro- 
pounded virtue as a matter of debit and credit. Dundas, 
Monboddo, and Boswell strenously. raised their voices 
against the abolition of the slave-trade. Verily, as the 
world grows in years, it likewise waxes in discretion. • 
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The Anglo-Saxon’s mission is to conquer and to amend. 
His love of dominion and of freedom mark him out for the 
mastery. But his inflexibility and his arrogance incessantly 
intervene to baffle him in his career. Sympathy, the com- 
pensation for most faults, he has in plenty ; but, unluckily, he 
is very apt to look upon real distress as imposture, or upon 
imposture as real distress. With all his clamour about . 
liberty, he would rather have the whole of it to himself, than 
share it with qthers. This assertion holds good of him, 
both religiously and politically. Of his religious liberty, he 
is most especially tenacious. A mother, it has been said, 
cherishes the strongest affection for her weakly and deformed 
offspring. Similarly, man, in his instinctive gropings after 
ha))pitiess, fastens the more resolutely on his hopes as they 
look frail and fleeting. He must keep his hand on them, 
or they escaj)e him for ever. ICvery mortal has a small 
category of sublime crotchets which it is not safe to meddle 
with, and which, further, he insists on having respected. 
The Anglo-Saxon is, in this article, distinguishably obstinate 
and exclusive, whether in wrestling for prelacy, or for pro- 
phecy, or for Mormonism; whether in grilling heretics, 
in vexing Quakers, or in taxing dissenters. For his poli- 
tical rights he stickles but little less pugnaciously, and 
with much the like disregard of others. Accordingly, 
he has earned the greater honour by his efforts for 
the down-trodden African. For what he has done, on 
this head, in America, he is not altogether unworthy of 
commendation ; though, as we have before remarked, 
the slave, where he has been liberated there, has been libe- 
rated because his services could not be afforded. Being, 
nojt the less, an unharinonizing exotic, and a drag at all 
hazards, it was all the more difflcult to get up an interest.in 
his welfare. But it was got up, and earlier, too, there than 
in 1‘higland or elsewhere. The United States were the first 
nation that interdicted the foreign slave-trade to its citizens. 
Previously to the War of independence, the Assembly of 
South Carolina enacted a law against the furtli ^r importa- 
tions of slaves into its territory; but it was annulled by the 
British Parliament. Virginia, now the cradle of American 
slavery, took the initiative, among civilized communities, as 
early as 1778, in prohibiting the slave-trade to Africa. The 
equipment of vessels for traffic in slaves was forbidden by 
the general Congress, in 1794; and in 1800 it was made 
penal to be concerned in any way in the importation of 
Africans for ensluvement. England did not follow, in this 
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measure, the example of America until 1807. That sla- 
very has subsisted, in America, to this day, may be referred 
to circumstances of climate and population which no mo- 
rality nor ingenuity could materially have withstood or 
ameliorated. 

If that legislation is the best which consults the greatest 
good of the greatest numbers, America, in spite ofits slavery, 
commands our admiration. For it may be said, what can be 
said of few countries in Europe, that it has no white slaves. 
And what solemn mockery it is, to contend that there can be 
any charm in being called freemen, when they that are so 
called are forbidden to dis* over that they are even as well 
off as slaves. It is sheer balderdash, too, to talk about tlie 
yearning for liberty of those tliat can but dimly com- 
pare their slavery with anything else*. We are much too 
prone to consider slavery subjectively. The African slave 
cannot feel as w'e feel; and the American slave owner is 
sli.qrhtly lej.s guilty than he wouhl be if the object of liis 
indignities were his equal in intelligence. Yet this is a 
slender palliation of his culpableness, which he must cast 
away, root and branch, before we can call him a right man. 
As ins own ways are unfettered, he should strive for the 
exemption of those within his influence. Let him cast his 
eyes on other countries, and learn the measure of his privi- 
leges. Primogeniture he has none, nor entail, nor the 
social burthens of pauperism and mendicity, llis religion 
is too deep-seated to endure that he should be reminded of 
it by insatiate lawn sleeves and grinding tithes. He is 
not called upon to support a pampered priesthood, wdiose 
forte is the illustration of infinite ti’uths by trumpery squab- 
bles about infinitesimal fictions. Thus unshackled, can he 
do nothing for the slave ? We do not ask that, in his cha- 
rity for his species, he should forget his 'country. W^c 
merely implore him to enlighten his conscience. Let him 
be appealed to with conciliation, and not with ridicule or 
menace : and the result will speak for itself. 

It is a popular error to believe that the United States are 
supine and remiss with regard to slavery. No subject is 
there a source of more constant and harassing solicitude. 
Tliey are poignantly sensible of the curse weighing upon 
a ])ortion of their land. In repressing factious fanaticism 
they seek only to secure the stability of the Union. Once 
and again has it been shaken to its centre by zealots who 
would glory in embroiling the North with the South. The 
alienation of these two divisions cannot be protested against 
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too urgently. Their consanguinity would envenom their 
mutual enmity with deplorable virulence. Each would des- 
poil the other, and neither would be benefited by the plun- 
der. All progress and all lofty aspirations would be extin- 
guished. We hope that slavery may receive its death- 
blow before things come to such a pass as this ; and such 
a pass would only entangle the question of emancipation 
ten thousand fold. Argument and persuation, to illouinate 
and to suggest,^ are the only lawful weapons that the Ame- 
ricans can use against slavery. Yet a little while, and it 
will have become a tale of the past. Neither will it have 
existed as an unmixed evil. The negro, by being servilized 
has not been worsened, but helped out of a fouler mire than 
he is now floundering in. His thraldom may be the re- 
demption of his father land : it may inaugurate an African 
nationality. 

[Thinking it will add to the value of the foregoing article, 
we use the permission, kindly giventus, of mentioning that 
it is from the pen of an American gentleman. — E d. L. A/.] 



GURH BEETLI; OR, A TALE OF AJMERE. 


The bigotry of Maliommedan conquerors has almost 
entirely destroyed all the relics of Hindu antiquity in Ajinere, 
and with the spoils of heathen architecture, created their 
own eedgax, mosques and mausoleums. Few are the edifices 
which have been spared, and they are chiefly of such make 
and character as could be easily converted to other use. 
Over the rest oblivion and desolation have been allowed to 
cast their portentous shadows, and a few little fragments 
of stone and brick, to which time and weather have given 
one general tint of a dirty, blackish green, is often all tliat 
survives of grandeur and glory which, could tliose crumbling 
ruins speak of what they had witnessed in their palmier 
days, we would know, have never been surpassed. Ancient 
ruins are quite common in Ajinere, and one, to all appear- 
ances the oldest amongst them, is reported to be the wreck 
of Gurh Beetli, the fortress tower of Manick Kae. 

The palace and towers of Manick Rae have long been in 
ruins — the hands of the profane having reduced what even 
all ravaging time had spared. With antiquarians even the 
very site where tliey stood has come to be doubted, so 
utterly have even their ruins been defaceil. But tradition 
still points to the spot with unerring hand, and there are 
associations connected with it that prevent its being forgotten 
by general observers. 

In the days of Kalif W'alid, the conquest and conversion 
of Hindustan was entrusted to a zealous 'and godfearing 
follower of the faithful, named Rooshun Ali, who landing at 
Augar, marched through the very heart of India, and be- 
sieged the citadel of Ajmere. Manick Rae was then its king, 
and the heir to his throne was Lot, a young and valiant 
prince, worthy of his illustrious father. The period is one 
of such total darkness in the history of India, that it is im- 
possible to discover the reasons which led Rooshun Ali to 
invest Gurh Beetli, in preference to the other great forta- 
lices of the day. Popular tradition asserts that woman was 
at the bottom of the whole affair, and, as the hypothesis is 
a shrewd one, we make no apology for transplanting the tale. 

“ It is a sweet, pretty place we have landed at,” said 
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Khodabux addressing his general, and making his humblest 
salaam ; “but we don’t see enemies to fight with, my liege, 
unless we are going to fight the cormorants there, that are 
battling with each other over yon dead antelope.” 

lloosliun Ali made no reply to his followers, but he cast his 
eyes in the direction that was pointed out, and saw* an old 
antelope, evidently worn out w'ith age, lying within a few 
hundred yards oft‘, in a dying state, the cormorants fearless- 
ly lacerating his living flesh. 

“ I’o the eye of faith,” said the general musingly to himself, 
“ that old antelope is a type of the vicious old country on 
which w-e have landed, and the cormorants are the zealous 
children of truth feeding on her vitals.” Then raising his 
e^es towards heaven, and stretching out his hands suppli- 
catingly, he cried “ God of IVlalioined 1 accept the omen, 
give me the triumph it prognosticates, and I will people 
thy hell w’ith the souls of unbelieving Kaffirs, if I cannot 
convert them for thy heaven.” 

The pious zeal of the general foi^id a ready echo in the 
hearts of his attached followers, and a council of war was 
immediately convened to determine the direction of their 
course. The opinions and suggestions expressed on the 
occasion were manifold. One chief was for repairing to 
the walls of Delhi and gaining possession of that im- 
portant citadel ; another suggested * the capture of Can- 
ouj in the first instance, as the most important place of 
all ; 0 third was for desultory excursions in every direc- 
tion, and so on. At this juncture, a fakir from Me- 
dina arose to address the meeting. He w'as one of those 
saintly men who kept constant vigil over the sepulchre of 
the blessed Prophet, and the chiefs prepared to listen 
to him with that becoming deference w hich his holy charac- 
ter entitled him to receive. His appearance was humble, 
and his habits poor and tattefed ; but a sword still graced 
his thigh to mow down the enemies of the faithful, and it 
was a sword of extraordinarily large dimensions for a fakir to 
to be armed with. His eyes, also, emitted a sharp light, 
showing that, with the harmlessness of the*dove, he \init- 
ed in his character the cunning shrewdness of the ser- 
pent. 

His address to the council was short, but comprehensive. 
In the cause of the Lord and his Prophet, he had before 
visited the land of the heathens. He bad visited all its 
principal cities, and even howling wildernesses which the foot 
of man had never pAietrated before, and he could speak 
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from experience that the Chohan empire at Ajmere was the 
most powerful of the independent principalities of India. 
He had also seen Manick Kae its king, and spoken to him, 
and he believed him to be the most inimicable to the propa- 
gation of the true faith ; and his heir Lot was the proudest 
and most arrogant of infidels. To chasten them, therefore, 
he said, should be the first object of their mission, and he 
assured them that, at every moment, the Prophet himself 
was watching over their deliberations from the upper horn 
of the moon. 

The w’ords of the friar were like red wine to the spirits of 
the chiefs. 

“ Another hour has struck in the destinies of empires !’* 
shouted ilooshun Ali, starling from his seat. Mount, 
cavaliers, set on. 1 feel the conqueror in my heart already. 
Forward for the Koran, or to death.** 

Nor were the shouts of the chief unresponded to. Panting 
for glory the soldiers armed themselves in haste. Home and 
country they had left l^ehind to fight for the goodly cause 
of Mohamed, and danger and they were long known to each 
other : and their goodly steeds of Bussorah soon panted un- 
der the burden of gaunt and stalwart veterans, heavy from 
the rich panoply they wore, perhaps, heavier from the strong 
and determined resolution that swelled Sn each bosom. 

** Let the friar have the Crescent, and he shall guide us 
on,** said Ilooshun Ali ; and the friar, with the standard in 
his hand, led the way ; and within a few moments, to the 
sailors on the beach, the trumpet’s yell and the voice of the 
drum became fainter and fainter till they died away. 

It cannot be necessary for us to follow the i.rmy through 
all the difficulties and perils of the desert and route. Leading 
through fields of sand and mountain defiles, so skillfully did 
the fakir unravel all the mazes of an Indian route, that 
Rooshun Ali could not help believing the saint as one pecu- 
liarly favoured of heaven, perhaps the Prophet himself in 
disguise. Here and there small parties of heathen robbers, 
or skulking savages, were now and then encountered una- 
wares ; but the odds were fearful against them, and, too 
eager to escape, they offered no opposition ; and the army 
marched on unreduced in number and full of confidence. 
Where villages were passed by, the villagers were in utter 
wantonness shot at or cut down; but these scenes of slaught- 
er and atrocity were bv no means of common occurrence, for 
the peth was wild, and not much studded with villages— so 
wild in fact, that but for the able lead their sacred guide, it 
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bad been impossible for the host, as every leader frankly 
admitted, to extricate itself from its dreary and desolate 
windings. But tlie darkest day hath an end, says the adage, 
and so hath the longest path,*after a difficult and adventurous 
career, the army issued forth upon the beautiful and roman- 
tic valley of Ajmere, dotted with innumerable villages, and 
teeming with life and activity. And now, in earnest, began 
their errand of blood and rapine. The unfortunate heathens 
were everywhere provoked and hunted to death. Men, 
women and cliildreii were pursued down like wolves ; and 
in true Arabian style, with bloody hands and dripping 
blades, they ajiproached the ca))ital of Manick Kae. 

The citadel of Ajmere stood on the summit of a hill a 
noble pile of barbaric magnificence. There is a tradition 
that the King who built it was skilled in the occult sciences, 
and the whole work it said to have been erected in less than 
three complete days. However that be, certain it is, that 
it was one of the most inagnificient specimens of oriental 
architecture ever seen, for, even at* the present day, the 
stranger who wanders amongst its ruins, oft gazes wdth 
astonishment on the litjLle vestiges of art wliich yet survive 
tile ravages of time. At the foot of the hill was spread 
the city with its delightful gardens and silver fountains, and 
enclosing a wide circumference, and before it now stood the 
Moslem army, bent on the fulfilment of their bloody mission, 
and impatieiit for the fray. 

When the proud procession of Mahommedan chivalry 
approached Gurh Beetli, the Hindu warriors looked out 
of their castle ivith an indifference and contempt which 
tlieir condition hardly justified. Their numbers were so 
few compared to those of the enemy, that we should have* 
imputed this to dogged fool hardiness, had it not. been well 
known, that at that age, in high soldierly spirit and daring, 
the Rajpoots wrere second to no nation on the earth. Ma- 
nick Rae affected surprise that even in such numbers, 
Kafirs should dare to hunt him in his hole. Is the Chohan 
name so little in their eyes,” said he to his mgn, “ that they 
dare come so far on such an errand and he insisted^ on 
giving them instant battle with all his disadvantages against 
him His walls and towers were of vast strength and in 
perfect repair, and his magazines weref well stored with all 
the munitions of war, and yet he would not entertain, even 
for a moment, the idea of standing a siege. Prudence and 
judgment the Rajpoots despised as womanly virtues ; va- 
lour was the only accomplishment for men, and even against 
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overwlielming numbers lie was determiiied to take his 
stand. 

But if the old King was valiant, his heir was like liini 
too — aye, every inch a Prince ; and the prodigies of valour 
performed by him were numerous to tell. Even veteran 
warriors delighted to speak of his deeds, and not many 
were the youths in tlie land who cared to meet him alone 
in arms. 

“ Let me challenge the bravest of their chiefs, my father,” 
said he to the King, “ere we meet in general fight. We 
have been ever famed for exchanging chivalrous courtesies 
with our enemies ; and in tilts and tournaments is much 
glory to be won.” And by dint of entreaty he obtained 
permission to have his w'ish. 

The announcement was accordingly made to the invading 
army, and Lot lost no time to present liimself before tliem. 
For tlie strong-lieart and stout arm tlie brave every where 
have great regard, and the sinewy frame and apparent nerve 
of the Prince, drew foith loud praises even from his enemies. 
Many were the Mahomedan Princes anxious to wrestle a 
fall with him, and they rose up instantly to claim the dan- 
gerous and honorable distinction. But great was the aston- 
ishment of Jill when they found the holy friar from Medina 
step forward foremost; before them, and, drawing himself up 
to his full height, assert liis prior claim. 

“ Warriors,” said he, addressing his valiant competitors, 
“ you have all won distinctions by your valour ere now' ; and 
for those who have not done so yet, the hour for it will 
shortly arrive. To inc this is the only opportunity of win- 
ning renow’n, and 1 have old scores to settle with the Prince 
of Ajmere.” 

He did not w'ait to observe what impression his address 
made on his hearers, who all stood still and motionless with 
amaze. With eyes fiercely glarin v on his opponent, he 
marched forward to meet him with the rapid strides of a 
warrior, and approaching him, he whispered something in 
his ear which ^ made him take two steps backward in sur- 
prize. Lot looked keenly at the fakir's face, examining 
his* features attentively, and without speaking a word. He 
even seemed anxious to avoid the personal encounter he 
had himself, provoked, and taking his opponent kindly by 
the hand, said to him almost beseechingly. 

“ Let bygones be bygones, Mullinalh. Be the past for- 
gotten, since we are met again.” 

“ No, it shall never be forgotten,” said the friar, “ tell me 
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if she is dead. My name is Mullinath no longei:, but Ali 
Mamood.'’ 

** But thou wert a noble heart. Thou shouldst forget and 
forgive.” 

** 1 am not what I was, and, villain, thou hast made me 
what 1 am.” 

** 1 have done thee wrong — I have injured thee much, 
my brother, and^ 1 would fain avoid the guilt of taking thy 
life. Forget and forgive the past, come to my bosom as 
my childhood’s friend, and 1 will heal the wounds 1 have 
indicted^ My father’s empire will I divide with thee, and 
we will reign like brethren, and like brethren die.” 

A bitter smile curled on the lips of the friar. 

“ Thou acted a brother’s part, no doubt,” said he, “ when 
thou wrenched my beloved Heera from my arms. Why 
dost thou waste words with me. Come, leave this triHing, 
and bare your sword.” 

“ But she is dead, Mullinath. tlum not avenged ? 

Heaven has punished me already for the violence, and 
snatched her away.” 

“ Dead ! didst thou say ?” and the fakir staggered back 
for a moment, as if in consternation, and his eyes stared with 
a vague cxj)re»sion of sorrow. He, however, rallied quickly, 
and demanded when she died. * 

“ Within a month after 1 was married to her,” replied 
Lot, the tears rushing to his eyes. 

But tears came not in the eyes of the raving friar. They 
glared like those of the tiger on his foe. 

** Turn hell-hound, turn,” he said, addressing the Prince. 
“ The broken heart calls on me to revenge her wrongs 
and flashing his sabre from the scabbard, he struck his 
antagonist on the face with the flat of the weapon, and drew 
back his arm to repeat the blow. 

The pain and insult roused all the soldier in the Rajpoot 
Prince. He also bared his sword, and the weapons clash- 
ed together. There was no more forbearance on the part 
of either. Lot’s brotherly afPection had ndw changed to 
fury. Both the combatants were, strong men, both, from 
their skill in arms, were formidable in single handed con- 
flicts ; the contest therefore was much prolonged. The 
friar, however, seemed to be endowed with superhuman 
strengthTfor the occasion. The strong and vigorous Prince 
almost lost consciousness in the furious attack, and now his 
adversary’s steel flashed high above his head, and now it 
descended, and was buried in his heart. His huge frame 
••2 b 
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quivered strongly, there was a him over his sight, his head 
became lower and lower, and he fell down a senseless corpse. 

A cry now arose from the ramparts of Gurh Beetli, the 
shriek of a bereaved father for his only son. It was the 
signal for immediate war. 

Why w'ait ye furtlier my men,” shouted Maiiick Rae ; 
“ Behold there the blood of your Prince calling out for 
vengeance. Follow me, my best and bravest, and avenge 
liis fall and, blind to danger, with a handful of men he 
hurried down to the plains below. The friar was still by 
the side ot his fallen adversary. He appeared to Hiive for- 
gotten the grudge he had borne to the dead, for he had 
closed his dying eyes, and was now kneeling and praying 
beside him for his soul, wdien the Rajpoots, exciting them- 
selves by their own yells, rushed down to join the fight. 
Then had the friar been for ever lost, if Jbooshiin Ali in 
person, and at his back the wdiole of his host had not hur- 
ried to his aid. The charge was sounded >vith the general 
and the J'akir at the head of the troops, and wdiere the op- 
posing armies met, the struggle was terrible. But the dis- 
proportion of numbers was very great for this terrible en- 
counter to last long. The Rajpoots fought every where 
with their characteristic valour. Every man was equal to 
a score, and seemed to multiply himself, as it were, to face 
the surrounding perils. But, in vain. "I'liose that were 
foremost in danger were also the foremost to die, and it was 
evident, that neither courage nor fortitude could much lon- 
ger avert the issue of tlie held. In one quarter only the 
Rajpoot troops were invincible. It was where Matiick Rae 
with a select liand of his men w^as striking terror in his ene- 
mies, by his desperate vah»r. There rested all the hopes of 
the Rajpoots — on that j)oint w'as bent every yearning eye. 
At this moment the friar singled out the king, and snatch- 
ing a crescent in his hand, he rushed to the post of danger 
crying aloud. 

“Ye warriors of Islam. Behold your crescent is in dan- 
ger. Rescue it if you can.” 

“ Forward, forw’ard,” ^shouted Rooshun Ali, “ Lo ! our 
ensign is in the midst of the enemy.” 

Ail eyes were turned to the spot, and then there was a 
rush for fame. Heroes illustrious and unknown, dashed 
with equal ardour upon the hitherto compact par<^ of the 
lieathens. JVIanick Rae did all that a soldier cyuld do. 
But he was wounded in several parts by several assailants, 
and from loss of blood, which flowed profusely from his 
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wounds, he sunk to the ground, and w^as crushed to death 
beneath the feet of friends and enemies. His fall at once 
decided the fortunes of the day. The Rajpoots fled not, 
but the national palladium of safety was gone. There was 
noboily now around whom to rally, and heart-broken and 
sad tlicy made an ineftectual resistance. Over the atrocity 
that was perpetrated that night in the capital of Ajmere, we 
throw a veil. ' 

The reduction of the fortress followed the capture of the 
city, and as soon as the work of destruction was completed, 
and its formidable bastions and turrets reduced to ruins, the 
drums beat for departure, and the Muhammedan army moved 
off to other quarters for glory and distinction. One only of 
that vast legion went not back from the bloody sod. The 
drums beat to fall in and march, but he heeded them not. 
Where the houses were broken and ransacked, where the 
utter wantoiiness of destruction stared at him in everything 
around, he stood alone. It was the J[akir that had accom- 
panied the Moslem host ; and he dwelt long among the 
ruins he had made. His principal occupation was to extol 
the fame of the late Prince Lot in ballads and songs^ and so 
much did his exertions succeed, that up to this day the name is 
mentioned among the lares and penates of the Chohan race. 
Who tlie man was was never discovereTl ; but when he died, 
a curl of dark raven hair was found next to his heart, the 
relic perhaps of some disappointed or frustrated affection. 
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MARCH, 1853. 

Sil^'EMBER MORNINGS. 

Who has not felt the beauty of a September morning? Tlie 
pociihar freshness and fulness of life, the promise, and the 
cheering briglitness that pervades everythitig V Nature rare- 
ly gives ns anything to surpass what she offers on a fine 
morning in early September. The swallows range them- 
selves in long lines on the eaves : the sun shines steadily, 
though not fiej-cely, aboye the ht^avy masses of forest foliage. 
In the valleys a curtain of mist is slowly withdrawing itself, 
and disclosing fields dripping and spatJtling with dew, and 
brooks babbling on their stones. Everywhere there is an 
aspect of clieerhilness. The crows that are coining to their 
feeding grounds from the great woods where they sleep, the 
cows snuliiiig and coughing with the fresh air, and tlie sliarp 
glad heat of our old favorite liorse as he takes his morning exer- 
cise make us rejoice to the bottom of ourlieai-t, and ow n how 
imich the animal kingdom adds to the riches of the kingdom 
of man. 

Of course September mornings have peculiar charms of their 
own, chiu-iiis which they only relish, whose chief delight in 
the animal kingdom consists in putting it in a masterly w ay to 
death and bringing it down right and left. He loves not 
Stjpternber a right w ho has not known w hat it is to look out 
on the heautie.'i of the morning from the w indows of a break- 
fast room, w hen he and an old friend are fortifying them- 
selves w ith huge supplies for the long walk to come and 
talking of the best beat, and reminding each other of former 
memorable days, — who has not responded silently and perhaps 
secretly to the pleased look with which the impatient dogs 
hail his arrival among their regions, who has not stood in a 
soaking turnip field, and heard the sharp whiz of a rising 
covey and sent his leaden hail with sure effect into the midst. 

Such are the joys of a September morning. But the joys 
that at present happen to rise before us are not precisely 
either those of the external loveliness which the aspect of nature 
presents nor those we obtain from a Joe Manton and a brace of 
pointers. These fine autumn mornings sometimes awaken 
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in our mind a train of thought, wliicli centres on tlie peculiar 
tone wliicli a country life can sometimes give to the mind and 
cliarac.ter of man. Wc do not mean the country life of 
hawtliorns and eglantines and blitsiiing dairy maids. Nor 
do we refer to the character, fine and precious us it is, that 
is associated pre-eminently with the be>t of coim try life npto the 
Squire of Bracebridge Hall and the Sir ]|loger of the Spec- 
tator, Such men are real Jewels set on tlie crown of Eng- 
lish rural life, we may rejoice to tliink that every comity 
can shew many specimens. But there is a character on 
which country life has set its seal, and wdiicli has iiiibihed 
from a hearty enjoyment of country pleasure's and country 
ways, a fund of fresh and^buoyaiit spirits, and which nevertlie- 
less is connected on other sides with all that w'ins fame and 
rules the hearts of mankind. The •tie of such men to the 
country is something far dilTerent from that of the poetic en- 
joyment of scenery, or the love of sporting, or a fondness for 
well known spots and faces. They seem as if the country and 
its channs and pursuits had seized on their itiind'i in child- 
hood and made them simple, st might forward, genial men, 
leaving all else that serves to di^tinguish them untouched, 
and permitting them perhaps to )dity the foremost parts in 
the busiest scene of life. Sueli characters come in perfection 
Tery rarely. But the thought that tlicre have been some, 
and the memory of their lives, and the fancying how they felt 
on particular occasions whicir we know miKt have much 
affected them, constitute pleasures for whicJi the early hours 
of a September morning gives fitting time. We know how 
they must have welcomed such bright and cheering seasons. 

Perhaps the keniel of these iiien\ excellei\ce Ties in their 
pever thinking about themselves. They never moralise al>out 
wliat they are, and how they come to' be so, and wliat the 
country has done for them. 'Fhey have too much to do for 
that: they have to discharge daily duties and enjoy daily 
pleasures and then when these are over, the day is over too, 
and so they go on till the sun rises for them no more. This 
escaping from all self-reflection is a piece of good fortune. It 
is like the luck of an ugly woinuu who has never come 
^oss a looking glass. In these days most of us hold look- 
ing glasses up to ourselves and to each other so liberally, 
that this happy kind of ignorance is almost out of tlie ques- 
tion^ The vepr thinking about a September morning is per- 
haps to rob this morning of one great charm — that of careless 
unreasoning ease. But it is of no use trying to help it. Wo 
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are beginning to find the world is fuller of honey than we 
thought in more ways than one. And we must try and 
look about, and examine every corner and every secret place 
and cannot refrain from bringing each morsel of sweetness 
we come upon, to light, nor from dishing it up and eat- 
ing it on the sp^t. Hence, among other things, that love 
for biographies ofVll sorts now so prevalent. Wc like to 
see how our neighbour got all bis fine taste and sweet savour. 
We wish to know his interior, and love to have the secrets 
of his heart brought before us for our leisurely inspection, 
and solfcomplaccnt momentary edification. And then, as 
wo know that what is called the tendency of the age is too 
strong for us, or in simpler language that the current of the 
tbouglits which Hoat along the minds of all the men we know 
and look up to, will bear us along with it, we may as well 
make the best of it, and be tliankful if taste and happy chance 
direct us to consume our little supply of*oil in working on a 
subject that deserves our labour. W e may make up our minds 
that wc do not enjoy September mornings quite so well as 
men that did not prose about them. But as the dread necessity 
of prosing masters us, wc shall be glad to summon before us 
men of chanacter in harmony ^vith the eccne, and to make 
their visionary indiiencc pass upon the spectacle that gladdens 
our eye. 

Now among these September morning men, these genuine, 
sterling, strongest, hearty country heroes we have two especial 
favorites. Their names sound rather odd coming together, 
and cmr pen somewhat trembles as we write them in close juxta 
position. They arc Cato the Oiisor and Sir Walter Scott. 
Wc only think of the first as a lloinan, distinguished chiefly 
as not being the Cato who fell on his sword, and furnished 
Addison with a hero for a tragedy : and we think of the other 
as the Ariosto of the North, the writer of ballads and roman- 
ces. But wc may look at them in rather a different way, and 
yet in a light perhaps as true. Cato was an Italian and Scott 
a Scotch landowner, and if you had taken either of them 
and placed him on a September morning with a horse and a 
dog near him and a good<axe in his baud, the Italian would 
have willingly agreed never to sec Rome again, and the 
Scot would have consented to sec his paper and pens thrown 
into the fire. Wc think that if our reader will kindly call be- 
fore him the aspect of an English September morning, and 
while the eye of memory is feasting on the rich banquet, will 
Usten to a lew biographical details of our two irorthies, he will 
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perhaps come to think that' there is something; very much in 
harmony between the scene pictured by his imagination^ and 
the men of whom he is hearing. 

** Cato^^ says Plutarch, “ from a little village and n country 
life, launched into the Roman Government, as into a bound- 
less ocean.*^ And his little boat bore him *ery gallantly on- 
ward and was never dismayed at the tosSing of those great 
waters. He did every thing that a Homan could wish to do. 
He fought battles, and pleaded causes, and mixed in the ad- 
ministration of public atfuirs, all with indomitable persevere- 
ance, fiery ardour and prompt activity. IJoth in public and in 
private life he was distinguished by the same warnitli in action 
and cool calculating slm^wdncssin his counsels. His and)ition 
was military glory, and he was born in an age when there was 
enough of fighting for tlie laurels of war. Ifanuihal was the 
master of Italy when C ito first went into the battle fields, 
and the youth, wliosc brea'^t was covered with scars be- 
fore he was seventeen, could boast that he had done some- 
thing for Ins bleeding country. There was a touch of the 
conquerer of Scinde, in his soldier-like contempt for rational 
comforts. lie always marched on foot and carried his own 
arms, followed only^y one servant, who carried Ids provisions. 
He was as temperate as a repentant epicure or a water pa- 
tient, never being angry or finding fault with his slave, what- 
ever might be set befbre him, aud assisting in the cooking 
himself when military duties permitted. .Ml the time he was in 
the army his biographers assure us he drank nothing hut 
water except that when almost burned up with thirst he would 
ask for a little vinegar or when he found his strength and 
spirits exhausted, he would ask for a little wine. When in 
later life he was governor of Sardinia and a great man and 
might have dressed in purple from head to foot if he hud 
pleased, and travelled with horses and tents and a great suit 
he preferred walking quietly from one town to another, attend- 
ed only by one oflicer who carried his robe and a vessel for 
libations. And indeed his manly, warlike, hardy nature brought 
him safely to the goal for which ho panted and he was 
honored wdth a triumph, and slaughtered thousands of unfor- 
tunate Greeks and Asiatics, and did the state great service, for 
which be was well rewarded, by enjoying whatever honors 
his countrymen had to bestow. For when they had got a 
great man, the Romans knew it, and made use of him and 
his powers. Cato’s tongue too was as ready as his sword, and 
next to a man jvho could fight, the Romans most admired 
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a man who could spe;ik. He had begun early in life. While 
he was still almost u lad he used t(» go in the mornings 
to tlie little towns in the neighonrhood, and defend the 
causes of such as aj»|)lied to liini. Yet even after be had be- 
gun tliiis to seek bi> fortune, though im a small stage, he was 
never teinptetKljv the applause and the jo\iality of village ad- 
mirers to abandon hU habits of thrift and hardihood. He 
used to go hack to his farm where, in a coarse frock, if it was 
winter, and naked, if it was summer^ he would labour with 
his domestics, and afterwards sit down with them, and eat the 
same kind of bread, and drink the same wine. A kind of 
excellence hard to attain, and out of the reach of many who 
love to copy, and to emulate the graces and fire of a great 
speaker. ( ato came to liome anti was called the Roman 
iJeiuostlienes, and llie young tried to walk in the steps of so no- 
table an orator/* but few,*’ says IMutarcb, “ could be sntiafied 
w'itli a )jl:iin dress and a poor cottage or*think it more honora* 
Lie not to desire tlie superfluities of life titan to possess them.** 
It is in the (httaiis of a man’s private lifl* that wc always wish 
to see him exhibiting liis character, if we seek to know what 
he is really like. W e w ant to picture to our.selves this shrewd 
hard, gallant Italian as he stood before his house door on 
a ScjJtembcr morning, and surveyed his crops, and frightened 
the hearts of tlie lazy slaves that were at work on his farm 
We shouhi have found him, could we have seen him, to be a 
mixture, us all men are in one way or another, a compound of 
har-hness and tenderness .sense and eccentricity, generosity 
and meanness. He used to look after family matters with 
a niiinite care that must have occa.sionalIy ivied the tem- 
per of his wife. Ami when he had a son burn the fond 
tiresome, oh>tiuate father would allow no business, how- 
ever urgent, exeept the interests of the public were con- 
cerned to prevent his being present, when his wife washed 
and dressed her baby. As" the boy grew, the stern, rough, 
tender hearted man tot)k incredible pains tobriijg him up as it 
seemed to him a hoy ought to be brought up. He did not 
trust to the teaching of a slave. lie would not have so mean 
a person pull his sou’s cars when stupid, or instil into him hi<s 
first lessons in inoruls and polite literature. Cato himself 
taught the boy to throw a dart, to fight, to ride, and to swim^ 
— hammered into him the rudiments of law' and grammar- 
nay, was so zealous a ])edagoguc that he wrote histories for 
the lad in his own hand in large characters so that without 
stirring out of his fiather s house, he might know what ancient 
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Romans had done, and what coming Romans might do.'* 
Tlie teaciiing was very successful, and his son turned out a 
glory to his old age. 

Cato liked to turn a penny os well ns any man then livieg, 
and was not only scrupulous, but very shameless in doing 
so. Plutarch inveighs against him for ametl^d, he invented 
of getting usurious interest from loans on sli^s. I'lie scheme 
does not seem to have l>een very flagitious, and is rather a 
proof of the power wditch a cool sharp man with tuoiiev in 
nis pocket can exert over hot headed needy adventurers, than 
of any baseness in tlie Censor. He certainly tried to make 
his son a worthy successor of his thrifty self, telling him that 
to diminish his property was not the part of a man, but of a 
wiclow-womaii. He carried his noti<ms indeed pretty far on 
the subject, and even went to the lenglli of asserting that the 
man really worthy of admiration and divine, and fit to be 
placed in the lists of %lory, was he, by whose? accounts it 
should appear at his decease that be liad more than doubled 
what he had received from his ancestors. 

The ainusemeiits in wdiich he passed his leisure hours were 
writing books and cultivating the soil. And he dkl both with 
success. His book De re rusticii*' has come down to us, 
and we gain from it some knowledge of what its wrif4*p was 
like. Among other things, wc fled there di'iplayed the love 
of petty minute regulations which so often found in men 
of active mind, of great ex|M»riencr, and who feel themselves 
much superior to the circle in wdiich tliey move. He gives 
rules in this treatise for making eiik»s and for preserving 
fruit. lie is said to have written another in whicli he set 
down his method of cure, and the rcgiin:m he prcscril>ed, wh ‘n 
any member of his family was indisposed. Perhaps he had 
one piece of success which docs not always fall to the lot of 
physicians much moi*e skilful than lie could boast to lie. It 
is probable his patients re dly took what he pcrscrihed, for 
his biographcr,«ays “ he never recomnieadcd fasting, but al- 
lowed them herbs, witli duck, pigeon, or hare.'* Perhaps it 
U not to be wondered at that he found his invalids were very 
apt to dream.*' 

Tlic sayings of the Athenians flow from their lips, but the 
words of the Honiniis come from " the li^art,'* is said to have 
been the re.mark which epigramniatically expressed the im- 
pression produced by a speech made by Cato at Athens. Cato 
loved pretty sayings. He had a homely ready mother-wit^ 
wey of country life, and as sharp and clear as a frosty mom* 
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ing. Several of bis laconic bon-mots have been preserved, 
blit they will not be very likely to puit the palate of the 
nio<lerii reader. Translated from Latin into Pliitarch^a 
Greek, and llien re-translated into Engli.di,how is it possible, 
tliey^slioidd n^tain niiudi of their pangency or etfeet? Besides 
there is always^nnething flat and ])oor to our tastes in the 
good sayings of alitiquity. They are generally only the sharp 
siiootings of a sterling eoinmoti mmiso winged with light words, 
and pointed very decidedly at some individual, who was in- 
tended to suffer under them. A few ot Cato’s best may serve 
as sjieciiiiens. (.’oniplaiiiiiig of the luxury of Rome, he said “it 
was a hard matter to save a city uheu a fish was sold for 
more than an ox.” The qiie^stioii l»eiiig agitated in the senate, 
whether some Ach«n exiles shoiiid I.e restored, Cato ro.ee 
and said “ as if we had nothing else to do, we sit all day 
debating, whether a few ptiur ohl Greeks should be buried 
by our grave-diggers or those of tbeir«own country.” The 
exiles were permitted to return home, and an advocate of 
their caii^e, wi.shiiig that the senate at another meeting should 
Ihj persuaded to restore? to them all their lost honors, sounded 
(^ito on the subject, lie answered “ tliat it would l>e just as 
if U lysses should have wanted to enter th^ Cyclops’ cave again 
for a hat and a l>elt he had left hehiiid.” 

Every one who rememhers Cato’s name at all remembers 
how he plagued all his rich countrymen who shone with 
their carriages and plate and finery which ill 1>ecame the ties- 
cendants of the Cincinnati and the Ctirii. lie tormented in- 
one way or other a considerable number of people in his time, 
l)eing a restless uncompromising man, very po.sitive in liis 
own opinions, and very intolerant to the opinions of others. 
But .such as he was, with all his virtues and all his faults, he 
is the l»est reprc.‘?eiitative hi>tory gives us of the true Italian 
landowner ill the days when the city attracted without having 
vet absorbed tlie country. He is a man who is worth thinking 
of: he seems so firmly rooted in his native soil, /ind so full of 
all its vigour and its energies We can fancy him on a Sep- 
tember morning the life and soul of all that was going on 
thrughout an Italian farm. There would be no languishing 
admiration of nature, no “looks commencing with the skies,"* 
no lotus-eating lazmess within the range of his old sharp eye 
and iron fist. Wc do not mean to say he was a hero ; we do 
not say he was worthy of any very great admiration, though 
many an idol has been hewn out of a baser stone. He wm 
not what can properly be called a great man. But if whilo 
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we are "arinof at tlie beauties of September scenery, and lending^ 
ourselves to the poetic feelings it in-pires, there comes across 
us tiie recollection of the prose side of conntrv life and wo 
are willing to|)lctiire to ourselves its strong and native excel- 
lence, then if we siiininon before ns the name and image of 
Cato, we shall feel tnat ancient Italy has filj^l np the fore- 
ground of our landscape with a figure thatl^as a real claim to 
be thei e. 

From the Italian to the Scotchman is an easy transition. It 
was indeed the striking rtwmblance to Scott that fir^t made 
Cato a favorite with u<. As we turn over page after ]>ago of 
Plutiirch’s quaint Imt picturesque lifei>f Cato, we 'ieem, jf we 
are familiar with the history of the author of Wavorly, to 
have our old feelings renewed, and our ohi symj>athios re- 
awakened. Both had the most keen relish ft)r out-of-doors 
life, holh loved practical siiccess/f)oth shone in their domes- 
tic circle, and both lil%f‘d to know and to feel that when * they 
passed into the larger worhl without, tliev could show' as 
brave a light as any. Cato’< fondness for pithy sayings 
finds its counterpart in Scott's endless store of anecdote, and 
l»is enquiries into every subject that cotild he said to come na- 
turally before him, ii’om tlie origin of the (litferent Italian 
nations to tlie ininutia? of the farm yard and dairy, run parallel 
to the knowichge antifpiarian, geograjdiical and ogiicultural 
which Scott amas«»efi w ith respect to every nook and corner of 
the Border, Scott’s w'as perhaps the softer and tenderer nature, 
and his sympathies were more widely diffused, and more easily 
around than perhaps it w'hs possible that those of a Homan 
should he. But witliin the sphere and to the degree permitlcd 
to the affections of a Homan, it w ould j>rohahly have been hard 
to find a man of his day more diligently and systematically 
amiable than the great Censor. Never was there a better father; 
never one who thought more anxionsly wdiat his son ought to 
be, or who strove more earnestly that his son should he what 
sense and an honest heart pointed out as right. In estimating 
the true character of Cato, we must place clearly fwforeuslhe 
real position of an Italian proprietor in his time. There was no 
knowledge of art, scarcely any of Greek literature, no ac- 
quaintance with another language — for Cato only learnt Greek 
in liii!! old age, — no regular system of education, still more, in 
domestic life, there was no female society, deserving of the 
name, and there was the system of slavery, although in a 
eomjiaratively mild form, to make the heait hard and the 
the temper unenoas. Who that pictures to himself soeh a 
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state of society as this, and reads the life of Cato but feels, 
that if his own lot had falien in those days, lie would have 
lived well if he had lived as the Censor lived. 

I'he life of 8coit is too well known to need any sketch here. 
There is .scarcely any work of this century except the “ Waver- 
leys^* which has produced more heartfelt delight than his bio- 
graphy by Lockliart. What is the chief impression produced 
ill the reader when he closes those fascinating volumes? Is 
it that Scott was a Poet, a Koiiiancist, a Reviewer, in short a 
great literary star? assuredly not, — Scott is before all things a 
country gentleman. He knew what to do on a fine mor- 
ning as well as any man that ever breathed. It has been 
most happily .^aid of him that liis life uas like a long summer 
day.’* W e go on from one scene to another of hearty nierri> 
meiit and well ordered activity and of tlie full play of every 
energy, bodily and mental, just as on a bright July day we 
glide from hour to hour bright with i^ricli Hood of sunlight, 
and bathed in an atmo'-phere of warmth and life. 

W’e have spoken of Cato's country pursuits: but if we once 
spoke of Scott's we might fill sheets on sheets. His horses 
and ins dogs seem part of his family circle, and many a chap- 
ter of his be.st novels owes its charms t(^ the reminiscences of 
days of sporting in whicii the autlior had liini.^elf taken a dis- 
tinguishe<l part. Familiar as the story of his life is, we shall we 
think he easily ])ardoiied if we extract a few lines from the record 
of tlie clays when he was writing “Marmion" and “The Lay.” 

“ Scott was far too zealous a dragoon not to take a principal 
^ share in the stable duty. Before beginning bis desk- work in 
the morning, he uniformly visited his favorite steed, which 
woiihl not hear to be fed except by him. “ Brown Adam ” 
was indeed intractable in other liancfs, though in his the most 
submissive of faithful allies. The moment he was saddled 
and bridled, it w as the custom to open the stable door as a signal 
that his master expected him, when he immediately trotted to 
the side of the “ leaping-on-stone *’ of which ^eott from his 
lameness found it convenient to make use of, and stood there 
silent and motionless as a rock, until be was fairly in his seat, 
aAer whicii he displayed his joy by neighing triumphantly 
through a brilliant succession of curvettings. 

“ Camp'* was at this time the parlour dog. He was very hand<» 
some, very fierce and very intelligent. Scott always talked 
to Camp as if he understood what was said and the animal 
certainly did understand not a little of it, in particular it 
teemed as if lie perfectly comprehended on all occariona that 
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lii» master considered him a sensible and steady friend. 

Every day we had some lionrs of coursing with the grey- 
liounds or riding at random over the hills or of spearing sal- 
mon in the Tweed by sunlight ; which last sport moreover 
we often renewed at night by the help of torches.*’ 

But we must not prolong our quotation, thaegh the bright 
joyous picture of country life and its pleasure!^ and dumb cMun- 
panioiis lures us on. Here was the antidote to all the jiuison 
of over anxious study; here the source of a well balanced 
mind and an even spirit. \\ hat makes iScott great in our 
estimation ^ Is it his La<ly of the Lcike,’* and scene paintings 
of Loch Katrine, and knowing Scotch dialogues, and toiirna- 
nients in the days of King John ^ It is not these things, 
themselves, but that a man who could and did write the>e 
things, a man who w’as feted and caressed because he had 
written them, a man who real 1/ loved to write them, cared 
more for an hour of September morning than for them 
all. Scott had got a real hold on Scotch soil. Tiiink of him, 
and look on the land where you happen to be, and consider 
what your trees and hedges, and wlnte-stoned brooks and 
sloping hills would be if you bad but half so strong a hold on 
them. All of animal enjoyment, much of tlie intellectual 
enjoyment which the country can gi\e, Scott hud secured to 
himself in the utmost perfection. 

We turn from scene to scene and w'e find him ever the 
same, whether leaning on Tom I’urdie’sarm, having a bit of 
a cnick” with tlie labourer to whom he bad given the Pari- 
sian snuffbox, hacking down trees with his strong arm 
and sharp bill, or beating out the breath of poor diiiupling- 
shapctl booksellers, as he led them over mountain ami valley, 
he was ahvays the man who of all there shone out with the 
lieaithiest, heartiest, soundest frame of mind and body. When 
he w'ent to the Orkneys and there picked up materials for 
the Pirate,” or to Statfa and put together the Lord of 
the Isles,” he did indeed shew that though he could not 
afford to see fine scenery without making it pay, yet he 
was alive to the wlns|>eririgs of a feeling, if not a great, 
poetry. And when he ivuiidered through the grounds of itoke- 
by, having first stated that he wanted a ruin and an old 
Church*’ for he was ever business-like and practical, he 
could find it in him to sit still, and examine all the details of 
tlie scene before him with a minuteness which excited the 
wonder of his ho.'.t. But still, though he was thus manifestly 
a man to whom the muses whispered something more tlian 
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they do to most men, yet hi«* truer self always seemed to be 
present, when he was occupied with much more ordinary pur- 
suits, when in fact, he did nothing but imbibe unconsciously that 
spirit of free and simple irianliiiess wdiich is, at least in our 
iuiiiiriiiations, the peculiar attiibute^ and most precious jew'ei 
of a country life. 

If we w«‘re in^lined to pursue the ]>arailel we might find 
many points in which the tides of these two stahvart “ terrae 
/i/i/” approximate. Scott, alas, was as unheroically fond of a long 
purse as his Homan ])rototype. He would not soli his wares 
beneath the market ])rice. When Constable ottered him 
£7<K), tor the manuscript of the novel the authorship of which 
was to become a title of lioiioiir to hisriame, tlie canny “laird of 
Ahhotsford and Kaesid***' replied that <1*700, was too much 
if the work turned out a tailure, and too little if it were suc- 
cessful. He would have a handsome sum down before he 
would part with a goose that might lay golden eggs. We feel 
sure that if a predecessor of tlie Socii had offered a true pub- 
lisher's price for the manuscript of the “ De re nistica,” just 
so would the Censor have answered him. 

Scott’s love of his children w as as prominent a part of his 
life as we have scmmi his marked affectipn for liis son w^as in 
that of (’ato. “ He was not one of those (siiys Mr. Lockhart) 
who take much delight in a mere infant (Ca^o with his assist- 
ings at young Marcu^’s ahhitions beat him there) but no father 
ever devoted more time and tender care to his offspring than 
he did to each of his, as they reached the age, when they 
could listen to him, and umierstand his talk. Like their 
playinateH. C*amp and the gre\ hounds, they hud at all times 
access to liis study ; lie ne\er considered their prattle as any 
dLstiirlmnce, and he w ould take them on his knee, repeat a 
ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them down again to 
their marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour, as if refresli- 
ed by the interruption.” In fact no one who was not fond 
of children can fill that place in our minds wlii^h the aspect 
of bright country life makes ready for a hero like Scott or 
Cato. Do they not grow' all over the country, like the haw- 
thorns in the hedges and the daisies bv the w'ay side, reeking 
of the fresh earth and ruddy w ith the lireath of morning ? 

Scott had too an appreciation of the “ hypocrisy of busi- 
ness” which would have endeared him to the straightforward 
soul of the Censor. By this expression, which is his own, 
Scott meant to rebuke the pedantic conceit which plumes it- 
self on doing every thing in a laborious way. Scott’s pen that 
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never got blunt, and liis hand that never rested, and his head 
that spun out Ynetrioa] Romances in six weeks and other 
concurrent metrical Romances unacknowledged appearing at 
the same time to entrap reviewers, all this diligen<*e and easi- 
ness and flow provoked book worms, and the trilie of careful 
wTiters who comply with the siigge>tion of Morace, and let 
their poems lie by nine years l>efore they venture on print. 
But said the common sen>e lowland hiini/* w hy should 1 play 
at finding writing laboiious, when realiv 1 find it very easy ? 
When 1 can sit down and coin all these golden guineas so 
smoothly, why should 1 pretend that the machine works stilf- 
ly ? 1 can write off two volumes of Waverly in the summer 

evenings of three w eeks, and why sliouhl I l»e a hypocrite in 
business and make-believe that each page requires a month^s 
study,’^ an<l so lie floated down the current gently enough 
and did not wi>h any one td' imagine that he w as pulling 
against the stream. Ctato too know that he could figljt and 
plead causes, and swim rivers, and throw' a javelin, and write 
a book, and speak in the senate and mnnagf* a farm, and he 
flid not make any sham diificitlties about i ny of his per* 
formanees, but went straight a bead like a master of every 
art. Nay be even liked it to be known how few dillieulties 
the several branches of practical life had for him, and liked 
to talk about himself, and was somelbing of a boaster, and 
w'as very willing to hear the trumpet blowing which told 
Greeks and Italians what a fine brave old man Cato was, 
and how' varied and excellent were bis powers. 

In this respect be fell short of 8eott w ho is in no way more 
admirable than in the good huiT\our with wliicli he endured 
the crow d of lion-hunters, and his absolute indifierence to the 
bubble of such reputation as the vulgar can give. H(»w much 
does it say for him that he was never the great Author to his 
family, lie did not wish that they should know he was 
*• //#c Scott.” Hardly any stories of those told in any part of 
his life have sgch a relish for our taste as those two anecdotes 
of his children shewing their absolute ignorance of tbeir fa- 
ther’s pretensions to fkme I reineinbor,” says Janies Bal- 
lantyne going into the library shortly after the publication 
of the *Ladv of the Lake,* and, finding Mi.ss Scott there by 
herself, 1 asked her ‘ Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the 
* I^dy of the Lake?' Her answer was given with perfect sim- 
plicity, " Oh, I have not read it : papa says there is nothing 
so bad for young people as reading bad poetry.” Again one 
of Scott’s coUea^es of the Clerk’s tabfe having said to his 
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elcleht boy “ you cannot surely help seeing, my man, that 
great ))eo))Ie make more Mork about '}our pa))a than they 
do about me or any of your uncles; wliat is it do you siipjiose 
that occasions this/*^ I'lie little fellow ponflered for a ini- 
mite or two, and tlien answered very gravely. “ Its com- 
monly /o*w*th;it sees the hare sitting.” In the lives of how 
many shining, literary, or other lights can we find anything 
to match fhis.^ 

But us we have selected one point in which Cato was the 
inferior, we inu^t, before we conclnde, mention one in which 
lie was greatly superior — w’hat %vould Scott Jiave done as a 
Censor i He would never have earned himself the name of 
the Censor par excellence. Cato could run counter to the ge- 
neration of men among whom lie lived. He had a theory 
about how they might be improved and he went and thrust 
his theory in their faces and made them swallow if, careless 
and unmoved when they screamed out, •and invoked all the 
powers of heaven luid earth against him. It must be confess- 
ed that there ia no syniptoin of any such heroLsni in Scott, He 
would never have put down carriages at Rome. At the most 
in a gentlemanly friendlx way he would have advised a quiet 
livery, and a neat plain colour and biiiUl. Cato had soine- 
thing much more tierce and determined in him, and could 
roar verv iiiibke a nightingale when anything or any person 
cross<‘d liis ]mth. 

But %ve will not set them “ one against another.” They 
w*ere true, brave, men both of them ; and the more of such 
men a country has the better and happier is it. The Sep- 
tember nioriiing leaves little to wish, but it would be quite per- 
fect if out of such men were but a country neighbour within an 
easy walk. We should know that, when the easy walk was 
accomplished we should come upon a spirit in unison through- 
out with the day and the scene. But the vanity of wishing 
lias been taught us by every moralist, from Johnson to Mrs, 
Burbauld. We must not let the present moment pass m be- 
caUsse we could fancy something better. While we have been 
“ dauiidering along the green lanes” of pleasant thoughts, 
and letting our pen run on, tlie September morning has Ibeen 
wearing way. Let us out into the broad sunshine and the 
gn?en grass, and the yellow stubbles. Tlie sun is getting high 
and will not stay while we think of dead men. We null breathe 
fresh air, and it the fancy is still strong on us will imagine 
ourselves for a moment in the company of one or other of 
our favorites. Here are the Meadows by tbf Tweed and the 
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Gala— Halls'R Camp ! “ Quiet there, Rover — who ran hear a 
word “the Sherra** says, if ye iiiakesiieh asenj-elo&s hlutlienn?** 
Here is tlie white Italian farm, “ Hens tu, Marce, heus Publi ; 
veiiite oinnes; dulcis in viuetis labor.” 



HOnJE INDICE. 
No. 1. 


** When Birkermnjet, Riina of Me war was deposed, liis only 
brother and lioir\)ody then a minor, was placed by the 
nol)les under the f^uardianskip of a bastard of the hoii^e of 
litiiiniiL 

“ Power/* savs tlie bard“ breeds ambitiuii. and ambition brings, 
on crimes.** The new regent proved the truth of the saying. 
Tasting the sweets of eonimand lie longed to be settled per- 
manently on the throne, and having laid his plans with cau- 
tion, a few days after his elevation, he murdered his deposed 
Sovereign, and sought to dc^troy liis ward. But the nurse 
of the child was faithful to her duty, and willing rather o 
sacrifice her own interests for those of her master, as soon as 
bhe heard of his design, she laid her owti child in the royal 
cradle, and telling one ofher agents to remove the Prince in a 
basket outside the city, calmly awaited the issue. 

Things turned out as she expected, she saw her own son 
murdered in her face, and escaping with difficulty from the 
hund«< of the assassins she went outside the walls* and took 
into her arms the Prince for whom she had sacrificed all 
that she held dear. After encountering many dangers 
and wandering for many days, slie succeeded in jdaciiig the 
infant under the care of Assasha Ciovernor of Koniiiliuere a 
strong fortress in the mountains of Mewar, where Oody' 
Sing jiassed the days of his youth. In the course of time, 
however, the usurper was slain, and the Prince was called by 
his nohles to accejit the crown of his forefathers. 

He ascended the throne in S. (lo!)7), and the song that 
was composed on his leaving the place where he had spent 
the day- of his early youth, is still a favorite at Odipore, where 
on the festival of tsam tlie females still chant in choriH, the 
*• Farewell ” to Koimilmerc.’* (History ofllajasthaii by Charun 
Appa Hiiie«eet M.S.S ) 

FttrrwfU to th^ fountain*, farrwt fl to tJiif 

To thr mmg* of thy »train*, and the itamv of thy nunds,** 

Sony of the Hugueaote 


1 . 

Ftrewell to thy tnrrrts, farewell to thy bowers, 

To thy dark wmdin^ rallies, thy mountains, thy ilowtrs. 
To thy rich evening meadows, where mingles the hreeia 
With the pipe of the swain, and the whisper of trees. 

To thy light flashing fountains, thy soft chiding rUIlL 
And the sunshine of oren, that gla^ns thy hilb. 
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II. 

The mornm^ shall datrn, and the roehnrk shall bound 
Through the dark linden forest, that girdles thee round. 

The dew drops shall glisten like pearls on the thorn. 

And the hills shall rc>echd the wild hunters horn. 

But the heart that leapt wildest those echoes to bear. 

Shall follow no longer, the track of thy deer. 

III. 

The haunts of my youth, the white beechen bowera. 

That conceal but in part, thy assemblage of towers, 

‘Where the lark |>ours his mu«iic. ere inu**ning is bright. 

An 1 the Bulbul complniiis at the hush of the night. 

In s.'-ring and in autumn, r)iey*U bloom as of yore. 

But the youth that they ahelrered, shall see them no mom. 

IV. 

And the lake by thy mountains, where my shallop is seen, 
W'hic shines like p^ilc silver, when the moon is serene. 

And the night in ticep sorrow, sits brooding and still. 

Like a lady that weeps for her love. — on the hill 
No longer shall echo the dash of my oar. 

W'hen the breeae shall come laden, with songs from the shorn. 

V. 

f'n my heed now the crown, of my fathers I wear. 

In my hand the proud sceptre of empire I bear, 

Hen«'eforward, nor pleasure, nor peace shall be mine. 

Nor quiet, that made thy dark gr^ives so divine. 

But sorrow, aud danger, and strife, shall l>e near. 

For thy music, thy sunshtue, oh calm Komulmem. 

Caicuifa, 20iA Jawuary 1853. 





ONE FALSE STEP. 

Why dont you publish that story ? said a friend of mine, 
it can do no harm now, he continued ; a couple of years in 
India makes an incident old enough to write upon. To this 
proposal I shook my head^ and puffed away vigorously at my 
favorite No. 1. I won’t run the risk of being misunderstood, 
T replied, after a few minutes pause ; every one has a right to 
pull the story to pieces, and the writer too, for that matter. 

My friend left me alone with my Cheroot, which straight- 
way Ijeconie a very suggestive companion, and as its gauzy 
wreaths floated away in the evening air, I gradually changed 
my purpose ; with every column of thin smoke that disap- 
])earcd, tny difficulties seemed to decrease ; at last, when I 
threw the remains of the once cherished and friendly weed 
on the ground, it was to provide myself with* pen, ink, and 
paper; and here they are before me. • 

I pause to recal all the incidents of my story; they deeply 
affeeted me at the time; it requires but to dwell on the 
events, and they will stand forth (with all the feelings they 
produced) fresh and clear on the tablets of memory. 

I am a medical man. Medical men do not indulge much in 
light writing. Since the days of Smollct and Moore no nove- 
list has risen from their ranks. Hie diary of a late Physician^ 
we all know is the jiroductioii of a Barrister, and yet few men 
have such opjiortunitics of studying human character, as the 
members of tlie medical profession ; for although the lawyer, 
and the statesman have to make man their peculiar study, the 
first often secs him under the shade of crime, and the last in 
the glare of ambition ; and perhaps in consequence, they do 
not arrive at that knowledge of human character that a me- 
dical man has it in his power to attain. Observe a man when 
sickness grasps him, he throws aside the fancy dress he may 
have found it his interest or pleasure to have assumed, and as 
he thrui-its the fevered wrist into the doctor's hand, and turns 
the bloodshot eye upon the doctor's countenance, he is then 
in all his weakness — man— not the courtier, the soldier, or 
the politician, hut simply man, afflicted and seeking allevia- 
tion from one of the thousand ills that flesh is heir to.’' 

What strange, what romantic events occur in this land of 
India, yet in u j country are they so soon forgotten, chiefly 
because we want men with sufficient time and energy to nar- 
rate the circumstances and deduce the moral. 

1 have my story to tell, it must be a plain^mvamished talef* 
the incidents are interesting in themselves, and if story 

c • 
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do not amuse or instruct, it will be in consequence of the 
homely garb in which I have clothed this bantling of my lei- 
sure hours. Blow not too keenly, ye critics, on its half clothed 
proportions, but rather throw the cloak of charity over its 
many inaccuracies. 

About two years ago, although I lived car<;fully and me- 
thodioally, I fell ill of a fever which had ^filled my hospital, 
and in the successful treatment of which 1 rather piqued my- 
self. 1 had a very good opportunity of practising upon my- 
self, and noting all the symptoms of the disease in my own 
proper person. Though fond of my profession, 1 was not very 
thankful for the experience 1 was then gaining : in short I 
retreated before the foe, and entrenched myself upon the moun- 
tains ; 1 found myself an inhabitant of Rosebud Cottage 
** retired and elegant with a view of the snowy range'* as the 
advertisements worded it. I need not say in which of our 
Hill stations my temporary residence was situated. I arrived 
in the midst of the season, gaiety was at its height, and peo- 
ple had paired off for the season's flirtation. My first walk 
was on the Mall, and here let me advise my invalid friends 
to take warning from my experience. Illness had rendered 
me weak and nervoua and it seemed to me, as 1 clung to the 
railings bounding the road, that an accident must inevitubiy 
occur. Horses, and Jam pans, children and nurses seemed to be 
mixed in a most dangerous confusion. Truly thought 1 (when 
after the lapse of half an hour, no accident had occurred) truly 
there is a special providence over life and limb in our Hill 
stations. I passed a disturbed night, for my dreams pictured 
the road as still more narrow than it was in reality, the 
horses more numerous and more unmanageable, aud the 
children so plentiful as to require more Papas and Mamas 
than the station afforded. 

From that day 1 made up my mind to choose a more retired 
locality for my walks. My object was health, not gaiety, and 
so the morning sun, if he had looked would have observed 
me a regular frequenter of a very picturesque mountain 
road. In my daily walks I used often to meet a remarkable 
looking man, he had one of those &ees which can never be 
seen without the feeling that its possessor has passed through 
heart stirring scenes, a face each line on which seemed to 
have been traced by the hand of sorrow. 

At first when we met, be appeared as though be would 
^adly have shunned me, but finding that I was os regular a 
Ireqimnter ef tbe^path as himself, he seemed to become more 
teeonciled to meeting me. I was witbout objects of interest. 
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my bad health debarred me from seeking sociely^ and society 
was not inclined to come out of its way to see me. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that 1 should begin to take an 
interest in my daily seen^ though as yet unknown, neighbour. 

1 often found myself weaving out his probable history, a 
fresh one eve^ day, in short he was actually becoming a 
source of inspiration to me. 1 observed each time we met 
his increasing feebleness, his step w as less tirm, his head less 
erect, one morning just after 1 had caught sight of him, he 
staggered and fell agsiinst the railing that sefmrated us from 
a precipice. I rushed forw’ord and seized him just as the wood 
work gave way. As 1 supported him-iii my arms, he raised 
his eyes languidly, and looked at me vacantly. I fear you are 
very ill, 1 said, let me take you home; he disengaged his 
arm from mine, and making an effort to recover himself 
thanked me for my kindness and assured me he could proceed 
by himself, — he did this in so nervou# and anxious a man- 
ner as to convince me he was in no way desirous of mj 
assistance. 

^ot wishing to intrude my attentions I let him advance a 
few paces by hiin<«lf : he had (as 1 had anticipated) overrated 
his strength, and feeling he could not j>roceed, he accepted 
my second-tioie-proifered aid. After leaving him at home^ 
with a promise to call in the course of the day, I retraced my 
steps. During the day 1 made enquiries regarding my patient 
of the morning ; 1 discovered him to be an invalid officer of 
the Cavalry, a Captain Wilmot ; he had but lately arrived and 
though evidently a great sufferer, had refused all medical 
advice ; he was spoken of as a melancholy and hypooondria* 
cal man, who avoided forming intimacies, and appeared to 
exist ill the gloomy world of his own thoughts. It was to the 
abode of tliis singular being 1 turned my steps on the after* 
noon of the day I have already alluded to. He allow'ed me 
to prescribe for him, and expressed his thanks to me for the 
assistance 1 had rendered him, I took the greyest interest in 
his case, but alas 1 bad the mortification to observe that in 
spite of all my efforts he gradually grew weaker, the disease 
he suffered from was plainly mental, and beyond the reach 
of physic. 

Who can minister to a mind diseased? It was the dose of 
a day : 1 was seated beside Wilmot in his verandah ; as usual 
1 wasrevc^vinghiscase in my mind, and unconsdously hdfijoed 
my eyes upon him, he seen^ so uneasy under my gaat, that 
I was reea^ to a sense of the aeeiDing x n de oen of wj 
atare. Why do yon k)oklike that at iB4»lenet»lie aU ha 
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a pettisli tone of voice. la there any thing strange in my 
appearance f he continued. It seemed to me that this was 
the time to solve iny doubts regarding Wilmot, indeed, I felt, 
tliat until I had some clue to the cause of his anxiety I could be 
of no real use to him, I therefore said, without removing my 
eyes from his face, Wilmot, if there ever wtis a man being 
hurried into eternity by some deep and anxious mental sorrow, 
youare that man. — As [ spoke a look of hcrror passed across his 
face. What t he said, not content with searing my heart, is 
my misery stamped on my brow in such legible characttu s, as 
that you the acquaintance of a day can read it ? Oh Burnet, 
he resumed in an altered, and less excited voice, you are right. 
The continued agony of years is killing me, do you remember 
how Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner felt an ungovernable impulse 
to tell the story of his crimes ? Such an impulse lias often 
nearly mastered me, never have I felt so great a desire to 
communicate to one Wio will perhaps sympatliise with me, the 
history of my sin and its consequences. 

I lit a cheroot leisurely, and prepareil myself to attend, this 
I did chiefly to give him time to collect himself. 

He commenced abruptly, I am not what I appear, I am a 
living falsehood, he jvas going on in this excited way, wlicn 
leaping from my chair I requested him to talk no more that 
evcuii'ig. It was his turn to be calm now, he quietly as- 
sured me, that, his commencement had been sudden but 
that if I would patiently hear him to the end, his story 
would prove that he suffered from no monomania with regard 
to his own identity, 

I allowed him to proceed with his story which he narrated, 
as nearly as I can remember, in the following words. 

My father had two sons, 1 was the cider, but not the favo- 
rite, I never had a domestic birthright, and was grudged 
that which the law accorded me. 

My mother died when my younger brother was born, per- 
haps she would have loved roe,— as it was, 1 comineiiced the 
world in the nursery, and while still a child had learned to 
struggle for my rights. My father brought me up to the 
profession he himself had embraced, which was that of a 
solicitor in a country town on the East coast of England. 

1 will not enter into the details of my early life, but one 
incident I must not pass over, I loved, and was beloved, by 
one superior to me in social position, but who in the ardour 
of a first passion thought of nothing, but that our attach- 
ment was mutual. Olivia Waterton, was both accomplished 
and beautiful, and above all had a mind deeply sensitive, and 
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alive to moral right. The first love of a boj is generally 
most worthy of acceptance, pure as the object he adores, he 
tenders a feeling she herself might own without a blush, but 
our first loves arc frequently unfortunate,—! thought my case 
was an exception, all seemed smooth and I was hopeful for 
the future, whfeu my father^s views with regard to me chang- 
ed, and he suddenly expressed his intention of sending me 
to India to commence life in one of our Mercantile houses in 
Calcutta. This blow, so unexpected, overwhelmed me, but my 
father was inexorable. In vain I pleaded for delay even, in 
the' execution of this sentence of banishment. I was told in 
reply, I had but a month to prepare for my departure. I will 
not dwell on luy parting with Olivia, we plighted our troth, 
and half broken hearted I left her, I had still a ray of hope, 
that I should yet meet her in the land to which I was bound. 
Miss Waterton was the orphan daugliter of a Bengal Oiiicer; 
her uncle was a Colonel in the service to which her father 
had belonged, and ho continually urged that his niece Olivia 
should come out to him, — should she aece])t this invitation, 1 
might yet ho|>e to renew the intimacy which existed between us. 

There were no railways in tliose days, so I left my fa- 
tliers house by the coach which dail^ ran between our 
town and the metropolis. About half way to London w^e 
stopped at a Lodge gate, where a young and fashionably 
dressed man, w'as standing ; around him were grouped, those 
w'lioiu I took to be his motlier, brother and sister, he bade 
them adieu, and the next moment was beside me on the 
coach ; I can never forget the expression of the mother's 
face, as she watched her son out of sight, so full of love and 
deep anguish was it, that it haunts me to this very hour. 
1 found my companion notwithstanding his recent separation 
from his family full of life and spirits, we soon got into 
conversation, for he was frank and open-hearteil, and before 
we reached our destination we had mutually discovered that 
not only were we both going to India, but /Ilat we^w'ere 
actually going to the same Presidency. We thought this a 
strange coincidence, and determined to be friends. He was 
destined for the army and expatiated lar^ly on his prospects, 
and when I compared my future w'itli his, 1 felt envy gnaw- 
ing at my heart, and a foreboding of my great crime, swept 
across me like a shadow. We agreed to leave England by 
the same ship. All was arranged, our passage taken, and we 
spent the last few days of our English life at Portsmouth. 
The morning dawned on which we were to^ leave England, 
— never had I seen Wilinot in such good spirits. 
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Wilmot ! interrupted I, surely you mistake, that is your own 
name. 

A deep groan was the only reply my patient made to this, then 
after a pause he said, Hear me out quietly, and he resumed, 
I had never seen Wilmot in such go<^ spirits as on that ever 
to be remembered morning. It was very coltl, and his coat 
was buttoned up to the throat, he held his pocket book in 
his hand. Carry this for me like a good fellow he said, you 
can place it securely in your waistcoat pocket, and give it to 
me when we reach the ship. On this trifling incident hung 
my future fate, a fate fraught with misery and sorrow. 
I did as Wilmot requested and left the Hotel, and refmired 
to the beach, where lay the boat whicdi was to convey 
us to the Indiaman. The sea was rough and occasionally 
a wave broke over the bow of the boat. One of the sailors 
observing this, requested Wilmot to come aft : he rose up 
to do so, but before he had gone two paces, a heavier 
sea struck the boat, and Wilmot losing his balance fell over 
into the boiling and surging waters. With a cry of horror I 
seized the end of a coil of rope and plunged after him but in 
leaping dragged the whole coil with me, and in a moment 
1 became entangled dn it. Every movement I made to free 
myself seemed but the more firmly to entwine tlie rope 
around me. 

Clarence s description of the horror he felt, when he dreamt 
he was drowning, Ls true to nature, I remember a suffocating 
and struggling spasm and after that nothing more until on 
languidly opening my eyes I discovered myself in a^^ot in the 
cabin of a ship. I was surrounded by comforts, but no where 
could I see my own luggage and outfit — everything appeared 
arlapted for one in better circumstances than mysmf. I raised 
myself on my arm, and saw the green sea, its small crisp 
wmte headed waves leaping upwards in the sunlight — 1 slowly 
recalled all that had happened, but I could not understand 
why my companion's baggage should have found its way into 
my cabin,*— I was too weak to follow op this train of thought 
and lying back in my cot 1 fell asleep. When I again 
awoke a stranger was stooping over me, — be addressed me as 
Mr. Wilmot and asked if I felt better. 1 did not correct the 
error he had made in my name, 1 felt too feeble and drowsy 
to do so, 1 replied I was better and asked after my companion. 
The doctor (for so he was) replied Poor young fellow, he is 
gone, your gallantry was unayiulmg, he was drowned. You 
^uld be thfuik|al Mr. Wilmot for your eseape, your pocket 
book, revealed your name and addiesi^ whidi under tne oir. 
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cumstances I thought myself justified in consulting, and lest 
your relatioris should hear of the accident, 1 wrote by the Pi- 
lot to inform them of your safety, — ^and without awaiting my 
answer he left the cabin. Then arose the fearful temptation 
to personate iny late companion. At first the idea over- 
whelmed me, Oht it recurred again, and again, and seemed to 
exercise a fearful fascination over ray soul. At last 1 yield- 
ed and determined to pass myself off as the deceased WiJmot. 
One very strong motive for giving way to this crime was the 
morliid sensibility 1 felt, with regard to my position in society. 
The girl I loved was a step above me in the social scale, and 
1 knew that the only bar to our happiness w'as this inequality 
in our relative positions, but why give tlie train of crude and 
false reasoning by which I arrived at the conclusion that the 
end justiHe<l the means. I was even wicked enough to try 
and persuade myself that Providence had cast this chance 
in my way and that what at first had seemed a temp- 
tation might in reality be an inspiration. Having taken 
my resolution 1 acteJ promptly, I sprang up, locked the 
door and at once betook myself to looking over all Wil- 
moths papers, and correspomlence. For three days I plead- 
ed illness as an excuse for not leaving my cabin, and oc- 
cupied myself incessantly in discovering all that 1 could of 
his past life, in which search, I was greatly assisted by a 
journal, he had regularly kept for the last four years of his 
life. He had besides miuiaturcs of bis family, and these did 
not escape my attention. 1 carefully studied his handwriting, 
and in short applied every faculty I possessed to fit myself to 
sustain the part 1 had guiltily chosen to act, and by the time 
we reached Calcutta, so much bad my mind dwelt on the sub- 
ject and so consistent had been my imposition, that there were 
times, I almost identified myself with my lost friend, but this 
was only occasionally, and when I realized the villian’s part 
1 was acting, I was filled with a remorse that would have 
driven many to suicide. Wilmot had commenced a letter to 
his mother, it breathed a spirit of love and devotion, this let- 
ter 1 finished and despatched from Calcutta. 1 lingered two 
days, before I could summon courage enough to sign Wil- 
niot's commission and official documents ; at last 1 did so 
and presented myself before the authorities. I have never, no 
not for an hour known happiness, since the day that accursed 
thought first entered my guilty soul, and now Barnet as I 
feel death approaching, I realize that I have mistaken life^ 
and am not ready for the grave. But to proceed with my 
story, after spending a short time in Calcutta, I found my 
Regiment at one of the large stations up country. * 
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The recollections of the past was so blended with fears for 
the future, and dread of detection in the present world that ray 
face was an index to the struggle constantly {toing on in iny 
soul, and I was, and felt myself to be nii incubus on Society. 
The sound of laughter ceased when I w'as present, and every 
one eyed me with as grave a look as though tifoy knew of iny 
crime, but time proved to me tliat the fault of this conduct 
lay with myself. I made an effort, I became one of the loud- 
est amongst a noisy and jovial crew. If I knew that a horse 
was savage, and vicious, I montited him with a wild and 
desperate glee. Every daring feat my imagination conceived, 

I put in practice. Despair endued me with a rec kless courage, 
and I became notorious for what among ourselves wo called 
pluck, and courage. My society once shunned, was now cul- 
tivated by men who looked on my daring as something al- 
most supernatural. I Iiave observed through life, that perso- 
nal prowess, and activity and skdl in manly sports carry away 
the sympathy and respect of those who judge men liv out- 
ward appearances, and who are ever alive to such perfections, 
as are pklpablc to their senses. I began to forget, and the 
sting of conscience was becoming feeble, when an incident 
occurred which revifed afresh my sense of guilt and misery. 

I had never forgotten Olivia Waterton. Time and absence, had 
but increased my regard for her, but alas I could not conceal 
from myself, that the passion I then entertained for her, was 
very different to the sunny, hopeful, Imppy love of my boyish 
years. Olivia formed the only Jink that connected me, with 
my old and comparatively innocent self. If it had. not been, 
that a recollection of her bound me to the past, I really be- 
lieve I should eventually have lost sight of my own identity. 
But to return to the incident I was about to narrate, our corps 
gave a ball of which I was elected steward, and the manage- 
ment of which had chiefly devolved on me. 1 was going lei- 
surely round the room after the first dance, when I recognized 
a voice I had not hO*»rd for years, a voice I could never hear 
without a thrill through my whole system. I paused — could 
my ears have deceived me ; no I still heard the liquid sounds, 

I stepped into the room from whence the voice proceeded, 
and there beside an old general officer sat Olivia Water- 
ton. I advanced to the centre of the room, faltered, and 
turned abruptly away, a whirlwind of agony rushed through 
my soul as I stepped out into the verandah, and leaned my 
throbbing brow against one of the pillars. Love for Olivia, 
my first love, and fear of detection, and detection from such 
a quarter, by turns distracted me, but by degrees reason re- 
lumed her sway, and I thought carefully over the chances. 
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A habit of boinp constantly on my guard for so long a time 
inado it an easy task for me to collect myself, and prepare for 
ibis cmei*g(‘ney. 1 recollected that a dark moustache, and 
cavalry uniform would (when coupled with the ravages re- 
morse had made on niy face) have so altered me, that I might 
safely dare the ^:crutiny even of the girl who had loved me. 
1 returned to tlic ball room and drank several glasses of Cham- 
pagne, after which I rejoined the dancers and obtained an intro- 
duction to ]\Tiss Waterton. 1 seated myself beside her, and the 
first words I uttered, made her start visibly, and the color rush- 
ed to her pale elieek, and then retreated, leaving her paler than 
before. She looked long and earnestly at me, and then, with 
some embarrassment entreated my pardon for her strange 
conduct. But Mr, Wilmot, continued she, your voice is so 
similar to that of a very dear friend, thatl was taken by sur- 
prise. This was the commencement of my acquaintance with 
Olivia in my assumed character. If I had loved her before, 
I idolized her now. 

One day I sought liortotell her this, — I found her seated alone 
ill a V'crandali overlooking a beautiful garden, in which tropical 
plants, and Knglish llowers, were growing side by side. It 
was the delightful cool season, so suggestive of home to the 
weary exile. I drew my chair to where Olivia was seated, and 
ere 1 was myself aware of it, I had burst forth into a rapid, 
and perhaps ehupieiit avowal of iny love. She heard me to 
the end but ah ! so calmly that 1 felt, 1 was lost. At last she 
spoke, it was to tell me she loved one long dead, to tell me 
that with him, was buried all the nficctioii she once could 
have given, and that her heart could no longer recognise any 
power in love. A scorching agony seemed to sear my heart, 
as the idea crossed my mind that perhaps it was the memo- 
ry of my lost self she lamented so touchingly. 1 seized her 
hand, and gazing earnestly in her face I exclaimed. Tell me, 

for Cfod’s sake, for pity’s sake was his name ? and 

I mentioned the name* I have so long disgracei^ she looked 
at me with glassy eyes, for a moment, and with white and 
trembling lips murmured that it was. I know not what was 
in my look but terror seemed to have petrified the young 
girl, I fancy she began to recognise her old lover, perhaps 
some trace of my former self still lingered on my counten- 
ance, but before her mind could fully grasp this idea, I ea- 
gerly clasped her hand, and iii a few words told the story 
of my crime. 1 raved out my protestations of agony, and re- 
morse, until tears flowed from her large blue eyes — Would to 
God, she said, it had been I as thought it was, would to God 
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you had died. I am so horrified that I can realize nothing 
but your crime, you are not the idol I slirined in my lieart. 1 
love the bov, wlio left home as iiii]04*ent as myself' and to 
whom I pliglited my troth, hut not tlu> man ^taiIliMl with f-uch 
a crime as you confess. — I entreated ht?r as I east iny*-e]f‘uu 
iny knees before her to love me still, I said If'l ha<l one Impe 
left, it w'us to atone for my erinic, and become more worthy 
of her, to ibis she made iu» rejdy, and 1 biirie<I my face in my 
hands. Wlum 1 looked np Olivia had fainted. In horror I 
rushed into the hoii»e, and called for assistance. 'J'l>ey carried 
her to her room, and tliis was tlie last I saw (d’Oli\ia. The 
next day, I was raving in a brain fever, and here, Barnet, as 
a medical man, it may interest you to know that in niy wil- 
dest ravings I never hintccl at niy st'cri^t. It had become a 
second nature with me to conceal. "Weeks alter when I re- 
covered, I asked for Miss Waterton, tlu‘y tc>ld me she had 
left the station the day after ray ilhicss cornmoiced. 

I could not resume my old habits. Koinor c had sharpe- 
ned her tooth and eoiiseicuee regaired her '‘ting. 1 felt 
that it wanted but little to fill my of misery to over- 
flowing. I had not laard from the lad\ , wlio, ^opposing licr- 
*elf my mother, u^cd to pour out c\cry leeliiii; of her heart 
to me— I had not heard from her for >.ui‘ie time, when one 
day, a letter with a liiai'k border wa*- hchd. d n*c. It wiis 
as*roy fears foreboded, from Mrs. \'. ! mot, sia* had lost her 
eldest son, and she entreated me, h? r nov only surviving 
child, to return to be her support jok’ r'^y. Canyon not fan- 
cy my remorse at this time, it seemed a- tlK-ngJi my punish- 
ment had reached its climax, and } 1 1 at the ( leventh hour, 
1 could not retract ; my moral cour.u^e, always feeble, was 
now absolutely wanting,-^! felt my sell' a coward. The most 
wretched feature in my crime, lias ))ceu the barriers 1 con- 
tinually threw up between myself and the road to repentance. 
Again 1 dissembled. 1 said 1 wanted not the fortune left mo 
by my brother’s death, and that for some years, 1 would not 
relinquish mv profe.ssiou. Months passed, but 1 never forgot, 
no not evLU in ray sleep ; I rose in the morning to misery, 
and lay down at night to re-act in visions the duplicity I 
had been guilty of in reality. Had I been more or less a vil- 
lain, it would have been better, 1 should either have revelled 
in the success of my schemes, or never liavc acted as I did 
in the first instance. Months had past when 1 one day observ- 
ed in a newspaper I held listlessly in my hand, the name 
of the town in^which my father resided. Imagine my fecl- 
ings on reading that my father had just had a barouetiqr 
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confcrrcil > ‘a; he had always been an cnergetie and use- 
ful man, but Ir. at length made himself so necessary to Govern- 
ment that to secure his services for the future and perhaps 
reward past usefiilnesSj they had bestowed this baronetcy 
upon him, and the paper 1 was reading mentioned him as one 
who WiMi d not disgrace tlie dignity conferred on him and allu- 
ded to bis “ princely fortune**. All this induced atrain ofthe most 
dismal reii ctioiis, as I recollected what I had thrown away. 

1 had indeo l sold my birtliright, it was too late to return like 
the Prodigal, bow' could I disgrace a family so lately raised in 
dignity ? Had my father been poor or in want I could have 
confessed that the band that sii])ported him was that of a 
repentant son. Surely I have been sufficiently punished, I 
murmured. Is *!*ere no mercy there seemed to be none, 
for in the same paper was notified tiie death of my supposed 
mother — “ suddenly’ v' as the word us>ed. 1 staggered back to 
my (piarters — my Hjiirbng. I renufinber mounting afa- 

vorite horse, and ridiiu»^ %\iliIJy from the station. The fierce 
hot wind was blo.ving it- of ^ne dust into my face, 

yet, on, on, 1 rode t* o r dli neck out stretched, and wide- 
ly expanded nostrils. S plain was uefore me, the sun 
was setting, tlie ..ft Iwliind me, nothing »*as with me 

but my Noro agoii> I » i‘»v curses aloud, and drove my 
spurs into the Haul, .f’oiv t bjo'ger. Evening succeeded— 
still I sped forwuid .i o iled jackalls sneaked off into the 
thicker jungle, the wull .f\oided me as I tlumdered along. 
My eyes burned wdlh ♦b.* ^.'lare they had sutlbred from. Con- 
fiisi,»d vision- of things long pa.-t began lo overcloud my 
brain. I fancied tliut 1 vvas with Olivia. I ‘’..’ncd to address 
her, and of a sudden an .nispeukable horror - ni:ed me. \A’^here 
vras 1? who was T ^ nil appeared vague and terrible. The jun- 
gle around me sccim*d io teem witli mocking iieiids, and 1 
could have sworn I l.tHird their laughter. 1 remember no 
more until I regained my senses, and found myself in a native 
village, stretched on a rude charpoy, a hideous old crone was 
niiiiubling to herself as she ground corn, and two or three 
naked eliildren were pee]>ing at the strange sight of an 
European. I was carried back to cantonments ami after a 
short time I appeared before a Medical Committee and inva- 
lided. When I first found myself in these Hills, I experienced 
soro e relief: nature here puts on so gigantic au'appcarancc.that 
crime seems dw'urfed In comparisui). Man, good, or bad, seems 
sucJi anatom that I fuel comfort in iny insignilieance. Often too 
1 have felt repose stealing over my troubled aoul, as 1 looked 
down into the peaceful valleys, and heard no sounds save 
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the hum of bees^ and the murmer of distant water, whicli 
seemed but to remind one that all else was silent, and then 
some fleecy cloud would partly shade the scene, and like the 
veil of a young bride add to the beauty of the lialf-concealcd. 
He paused — and taming towards me, said. This is my story, 
the termination, Barnet, you will yourself witness before long. 

How could I speak comfort to one so distressed and so 
wretched, what words could alleviate such misery, speech would 
have been mockery, and 1 think there is a silence more ex- 
pressive than language. 1 grasped his hand before leaving 
him and assured him that his story had secured him 
my warmest sympathy ; it seemed also a fittiug time 
to remind him that although man could speak no com- 
fort to a heart so distressed as his, yet that there was one 
word, one name that conveyed in itself a hope of mercy and 
pardon, and sympathy for his sore distress. Something like 
this I said to him,' and left him in a calmer mood, with a 
promise to call the next day. 

It was a lovely morning and I felt that if any thing could 
inspire fresh life and hope, it would be such a day ns this. 
The servants were lounging about as lentcred Wilmot's veran- 
dah. Telling thenr I would go alone, I passed into his room. 
There was a silence unbroken even by the sound of breathing 
—I opened the shutter partially — a ray of sunlight fell direct 
on Wilmot’s upturned face. Great God ! I was rooted to the 
spot with horror. He lay dead! his’hands clenched os though 
warding off some frightful object, and the look of terror he 
had died with, frozen on his countenance. • ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

« ***3(c«*«*4:«**9|c«** 

A year elapsed, I had occasion to visit the house Wilmot 
had died in. I was shewn into the very room, now furnished 
as a drawing room, and on the very spot where his hed stood 
and where he had died in his misery, was a piano, at which 
was seated a young girl, who was (singing a joyous Italian 
air. 

I draw no moral. I think the story carries its own with it. 
I have given in in simple and I hope intelligible language, 
and I now lay it with all its faults, both of style and expres- 
sion before the reader, with the earnest ho 2 >e that he may prove 
an indulgent one. 
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The winding' Goomtec glides along 
Through scenes wlih'h. if unknown to song, 
P(»ssoHS an intecest and a power. 

To wake a deeply thoughtful hour. 

Nor can I heedlessly survey 

lt*8 hanks and shores, ic^tb ruins grey. 

The time has l>oon wlton all I view. 

So mouldering now, was bright and new ; 
Those ruins then could boast the trace 
Of orient Bcu1pture*s every grace. 

And Goomteci’s breast gave back their gleitm 
Retlected freshly from her stream. 

The shattered Fort, which yonder rears 
Its battled front, and proudly bears 
Th* assaults of time, whose con<|ueTing poster 
Shall yet destroy <Dach wall and tower. 

In days of yore contained the train 
Of Nlonarchs of a mighty reign. 

The ATourAfd/ drums no more declare 
The ivresenco of the Sovereign there. 

Nor heralds with their pomp proclaim 
The glories of the royal name. 

Hut owlets* hoot, or hats* shrill cry 
Now dismally their place supply. 

The embrasur'd ramparts now are lono. 

Their warlike guardians dead and gone. 

Nor horses* tramp, nor armour's din 
Arise the silent walls within. 

But prowling jackalls haunt the place 
Oil which were wasriors wont to pace. 

And Halls, once gr a c ed with splendor rare 
And high bom chiefs and damsels fair, 

N(» longer from their roofs rebound 
]klirth's laugh, and Music's joyful sound. 

Hut passing gales now wailing sigh 
As grieving that such secucs could die. 
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Anil distant, S4H% with solemn gloom 
Yon mosque creeta its bellowed dome. 
Beneath which humbly us*d to stand 
The Prince and Nobles of the land. 

Adoring that great Powc^r above 
For all his merciers and his love. 

Now waste and desolate is its sound, 

IPs sculpture crumbling strews the ground. 
And hardly as a ■votary seen. 

Where erst a countless crowd had been, 

F or storms and rains have failcMl to sparp 
The sacred pile, the house of pray*r. 

And close beside its wtistem gate. 

Beneath their tombs* cold sullen state. 
Commingling with their klndrinl dead 
The royal rare are mofaldertng lai<l. 

Till on their quickaming ears shall fall 
The judgment day’s loud trumpet call . 

Oh could all this to me Impart 
And giave the lesaoneon my heart. 

That sharers of an equal late 
We all must die or soon or Late, 

L»ess firmly then this worid might bind 
To fleeting joys my heart and mind. 

But soaring high, those temples bright 
Should burst upon my ravished sight, 
W*luch, b€*aming with immortal Jight, 

Nor time nor st(»rms can sear or blight. 

And Siaiteil in them a wclc*r>m»> guest. 

My soul should find eternal rest. 
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Witli wl.at ilolijrlit did I return on leave of absence to Eng- 
land ; sc\ rijil^'cars’ service in India bad materially impaired 
a constitution naturally fiuddc, and compelled me to seek rc- 
j>o>e and ainiiscnicnt in one of 'tbe crowded watering places 
which arc thronged with visitors during the summer months. 
Any one wlio has had tiie good or ill fortune to have wit- 
nessed the great yearly ablution of the Hindoos, at the hol}'- 
city of Benares, may have been inclined to smile at the ap- 
parent devotion nith which the pilgrims of both sexes Imstcu 
to the ghauts to lave themselves iik the sacred wa*crs of the 
Ganges, hut, in truth, in our own happy land there are ma- 
ny piaees by the deep where the same interesting ceremo- 
ny is engaged in, not indeed with thew religious feelings ira- 
pelling the Hindoos, but with feelings prompted as forcibly 
by custom, and indeed by pleasure ; for, the latter engross- 
ing sensation is in many ways the origin of the happiness 
felt, on these occasions, both by the fair complexioned mai- 
dens of Britain, and by the dark but iiq less gracefully form- 
ed Hindoos. The batliiiig, however, and its pleasant accom- 
paniiiients of joyous faces and sociable converse, is not tbe 
only agrhnent of a watering place so engaging to the weary 
invalid from Jlindostaii, sick and tired of its monotony and 
exhausting climate : there arc other pastimes to wile away 
the hour, which however in these smiling scenes seldom 
hangs heavy. After your “ dip,*’ as the young ladies call it, 
there is the stroll along the beach to the music of the foam- 
ing, roaring surf, the lounge on the pier- or quays to see tlie 
disembarkation of the arrivals by the last steamer, the ram- 
ble with some chosen party, mounted on donkeys or other 
rude conveyance, to some well known scqiiosterod retreat 
dignified by such names as the Lover’s seat’’ or the'* Dropping 
well” — every one endeavours to appear digagt in mind and 
habiliments, free from care and thoughts of the morrow, if 
indeed, there be not present some love sick swain dreaming 
of the honey moon,-— then in the evening the Library and its 
uncertain rallies and lotteries, or the " Rooms” replete with 
all that is new iA novels and periodicals, or perhaps the 
strains of Strauss may prove more attractive to the lovers of 
the spirit elevating dance, but I find myself already digress- 
ing from the tale 1 intended to relate, but like all old stagers 
1 must be .’soioewhat digressive or 1 shall never come to an 
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end as Paddy would say, but who does not love to dwell on 
the pleasant hours of the past. Snitglv ensconced in an 
arm chair with my feet on a footstool 1 was in the habit of 
watching for hours together the raging surf and the labours of 
crowds of laughing, screaming children, who were employed 
in building fanciful embankments with s^and, only to be wash* 
ed away by the encroach nients of the advancing tide. Often 
liave 1 pictured in my imagination the future career of these 
little people, while meantime, their attendant guardians, 
mammas and nursery maids were perchance coujocturing 
** with what on earth that sickly cadaverous looking gentle- 
man could possibly find to amuse himself,*’ during the many 
hours I spent in this dolce far niente existence. 1 cannot 
say that 1 did not feel jealous of my dog Neptune, who wua 
exceedingly popular with the fair and happy girls who parad- 
ed up and down the beach or employed themselves iucrotciiet 
work, or in the perusal of the latest novel, and seurccly 
deigned to regard his Master with any other glance thau 
that of commiseration. This lyasthe more galling to roy vanity, . 
when I reflected, that, not long ago, they would not have 
despised my practised powers in a polka or deux-temps. Ali ! 
said 1 to myself, I suppose I must be growing old, and I made 
a determination, that if I did not find a grey hair in my next 
visit to the looking glass 1 would use every exertion to re- 
cover my former health and ap})earance, in order to bring 
these pretty, indifferent damsels to their bearing, and convert 
their looks of pity into others of a more valuable nature. 1 
consoled myself however, in no small degree, by* reflecting 
tliat I could afford to Uiink lightly of their huiuiliatiiig con- 
sideration, for time had gallo|)^ a pace with me, and I felt 
an internal satisfiiction when 1 reverted to tlie retrospect of a 
gay and stirring life. 

Yet I could not refrain from concluding, how true it is, 
that instruction of some kind or another may be sought and 
found in every, trifling incident that occurs within oiir view, 
if we happen to be in a mood to benefit by our refiections — 
thus for instance, the miniature forts of sand which these chil- 
dren were constructing in their playful industry, and which 
the tameless waters sooner or later, enise and cause to min- 
gle with the surrounding sand so that not a trace of them can 
in a few minutes be discovered, is but a fair simile of the futi- 
lity and fleeting existence of the hopes and visions we form 
in early life of the future happiness we so enthusiastically an- 
ticipate to enjoy |kt a more advanced period of age — brigJit 
prospects of glory and renown, which the biography of ois^ 
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tingiiished characters, pored over in our boyhood, induces os 
to delusively imagine may be our lot, but which fade away, a.las f 
too speedily in the dull common routine of ordinary life. 

We find at length, that all we can possibly arrive at, is but 
a shadow of such false, but glowing anticipations, that in per- 
forming steacHly, and honorably the duty which we owe to 
our Queen and country w'e settle down into placid content- 
ment, and learn to forget in useful, although fameless occu- 
pation, those schemes of power and ambition which were 
never doomed to be realized, and soften the bitterness of 
disappointments which all must l)e prepared to meet with in 
this varying pilgrimage, by the consciousness of at least doing 
well that which is required of us in our different stations of 
life. As a military man of sufficient standing to have learnt 
and appreciated the value of this truism, 1 did not per- 
mit my spirits to be much depressed by unavailing regrets, 
but endeavoured on the contrary to make myself happy in 
whatever position I might by haziinl or design be thrown. I 
had loved sincerely aye devotedly, and had been deceived, 
and disgusted by disappointment, bad sought to win a name, 
and bad been equally unfortunate, bad contracted friendships 
only to find that they had been constructed on too weak a 
foundation to stand firm against the inroads of selfishness, 
and heartlessness, had vainly desired glittering affluence iit 
the delusion that it could confer happiness, only to discover 
that the more affluent I became, the more roy wants and ex- 
travagancies increased. Thus I was finallv tutored by irre- 
sistible circumstances, harsh and unpalatable, it must be ad- 
mitted, to a most perfect state of resignation and philosophy. 
A sychophant would perliaps term it indifference, — be it so. 
Now, in this lamezfaire mood 1 sat day after day, some- 
times reading, and at other times reflecting on what 1 read : 
my studies and meditations being however often interrupted 
by the curiosity and admiration with which I watched certain 
fair ladies who amused themselves by proving Neptune's title 
to be godson of the Monarch of the deep, by sending him in 
pursuit of pieces of w;ood, which they threw beyond the 
breakers, to entice him to exercise his courage and powers of 
swimming. 1 know not what the faithful animal thought of 
these teasing belles, but their usual exclamations of real or 
affected fright when he returned successful, and sent them 
flying in all directions to avoid the wringing which he inva* 
riably gave his shaggy skin, was a pleasing reward to bis 
morbid master for the attention he bestowed on the torment- 
ed dog and his fair tormentors. On a bright sinmy momiiig 
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vhen there was scarcely a breath of air, or “ cats-paw*’ as the 
sailors call it, to raise the satis of the gjazy -looking fishing 
boats and pleasure skiffs which were fruitlessly toiling to con- 
vey their freiglit to some neighbouring seaport, the sea, as if 
wearied of its exertions, broke in contemptible little ripples 
on the beach, the sea fowl swam securely close to the shore 
and the groups of children ventured without danger up to 
their knees in the water. I had strolled down to my custo- 
mary lounge on the sands with one of Marrynt’s novels, 
fancying myself in a studious hiimonr. While engaged in 
reading, some dispute among the children attracted my atten- 
tion, but finding that they were contending as to the shape of 
a tiny fortress in progress of construction, I was about 
to take up my book again, when a gentleman who was pass- 
ing my chair stared, rather fixedly at me. I thought I remem- 
bered his face, and his handkerchief dropping at the same 
time, I took the opportunity of pointing it out to him, — he 
turned and thanked me and sWd tor a moment as if anxious to 
engage me in conversation. Making some observation about 
the fineness of the weather — sicut Anglicm est mos — regarding 
roe at the same time with a quiet, melancholy glance, he said, 
“you will pardon* me, hut your features remind me of 
an old friend and school fellow who joined the army about 
the same time with myself.*' Hesitating for a minute 
to recollect, 1 rep1ie<l, “ you must be my old friend Tem- 
pleton, but what in the name of the saints have you 
oecD doin^ w'ith yourself, how changed from the handsome, 
intellectual Templeton with whom I have spent so many 
happy hours,'* “ Yes,'* he said “ you have probably cause for sur- 
prise, blit in truth, some years* service in the east, and deep 
’ mental misery have rediicecl my frame to the shadow, you 
now witness. I have come down here by the advice of my 
physician as a dernier reeort^ but am told that there is but 
a faint hope of my recovery, and am now awaiting, with calm 
expectation, ^a release from an existence which for me, has 
long lost all its charm.” 

“ My dear Templeton such a decisioil must surely he prema- 
ture, your constitution was always robust, it may carry you 
through thisdanger,'* “ No ! I feel it is not so : there is a burning 
heat in my brain and whole frame which warns me ttiat the me- 
dical men have reason to predict my early dissolution, inde^^ 
when yon hear my history you will scarcely wonder ait^iliy 
indifference to the near approach of inevitable tlMthi for 
whicli I have alctiost prepared myself— •Hut accomnany me to 
my lodgings, and you shall hear my sad tale and judge for 
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yourself/* As we walked along, 1 had an opportunity of more 
closely scaiiiiiiig my friend’s appearance, and was shocked 
to notice the change that had taken place within eight years. 
When last 1 saw him his age was alK>iit twenty, tall and slight, 
his figure and^face were such as the fair sex love to contem- 
plate, chestnut hair shaded a lofty forehead, blue eyes with 
eyebrows of a darker hue tlmn the hair, aquiline nose with a 
mouth combining with masculine determination an expression 
of feminine softness— -but now, although an erect deportment 
bespoke the soldiers training, his figure was wasted, as he him- 
self said, to a mere shadow, his hollow cheeks on which the hec- 
tic flush betrayed the presence of that fatal disorder — consump- 
tion — wore a haggard aspect. At intervals a short dry cough dis- 
tressed one by its oniinons sound. W hen we had at length reach- 
ed my friend's quarters, as I am still accustomed to term one’s 
dwelling place in England, and had seated ourselves at a bow 
window in a well furnislied drawing room, with a fine view of 
the harbour and shipping, we resumed the conversation which 
had been mutually defend on our way from the beach, and 
i requested iny friend to relate the cause of his despondency 
and precarious state of health. Leaving his chair to recline 
on a sofa which was placed close to th^ o|ien window, for it 
was the month of July, Templeton thus coiiimenced, You 
were well acquainted with me at ^hool and at the University 
up to the time you entered the army for which 1 was not, as 
you are aware originally intended. The reason of my changing 
the black for the red coat forms a painful subject to dwell 
upon. 1 bad returned from Cambridge to Beverton to spend 
the vacation te^m at the old parsonage which you may re- 
member as a quaint building in the Elizabetheun style of 
architecture — had been in our family for many years. 

Non vide i1 mondo si Is^gisdri rnnii, 

Ne inosxe il vento mni u verdi firondi. 


The world •fiords not such a acdos 

Of gently waving trees, and hedge roa s green. 

Sweet Beverton ! would that 1 had never left your shady 
groves and peaceful gl^es, for, far as I have travelleil in many 
climes, I have never once seen a place so emblemadcal of that 
paradise in which alone we are told, the soul can find peace. 
How I loved to wander in fancy free" along its silent walks 
and through its dells of evergreen, or by tlie brook with 
its mossy banks affording grateful repose to the contem- 
plative idler, if idler he can be termed, who would find 
neart-insfructioii in the solitary- contenjplatiqn of the variega- 
ted beauties and secret mysteries of animated nature, who 
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would wRtrh the gladsome stream as it now gluled smoothly 
and nninterniptedly along, or at another time hastened with 
indignant inurniiirs over the pebbly inequalities of its 
channel, or danced from rock to rock with wild music — while 
here and there, the Trout with vari-eolored scales glisten- 
ing in the sun’s rays, would dart in pursuit of some doomed 
insect — and then its lanes bedecked with wild violets and 
strawberries, where the blackberry and billierry offered a 
tempting feast to those rural songsters so well remembered 
from our childhood — and with whom thoughts of ** home and 
those sweet days*’ are ever blended. If, my dear Compton, 
you have a partiality for the pleasant ** haunts and homes of 
old England’* go ouce more to Beverton ; would that 1 could 
again visit the home of my youth with the same fresh unsul- 
lied buoyancy of hope and truth, which cheered and enlight- 
ened my early days when 1 was wont to ramble in the sur- 
rounding woods and green meadows walking, or playing cri- 
ket with some of my juvenile neighbours, — this was when 1 
came home from Eton for the holidays— hut at the time 1 now 
allude to, during the Cambridge vacation time, my amuse- 
ments consisted in hunting and fishing, principally the latter, 
for 1 was a zealous disciple of the gentle Angler.*’ On a cloudy 
6ummer*s day, while industriously whipping the river which 
flowed in the vicinity of Beterton, having almost despaired 
of any ample reward for my labours, 1 was carelessly imita- 
ting the rapid motions of the May fly by jerking the bait 
along the surface of the stream, which seemed to flow by in 
gloomy but haughty contempt of my abortive cunning, its 
dark deep mass of moving liquid seeming to say in mourn- 
ful tones, “ I have thus rolled on, and shall continue to roll on 
for endless ages, what doest thou here, brief — lived mortal, 
invading my dominion with thy trifling toy.” While thus 
engaged, a wherry containing a party of persons ** on plea- 
sure intent’* came round the bend of the river, it was floating 
with the curri^nt as the rowers were resting on their oars, the 
whole party seemed in high spirits, their peals of laughter 
echoed along the usually deserted banks. 1 was about to 
take in my line to adjust the fly, when a startling scream 
made me throw down rod, line and all, and turn my atten- 
tion to the wherry, which I observed had been npset hv 
sohm foolish freak of ope of the party. Without amomenn 
hentatiou, I ran along the bank opposite to the soeneofthe 
accident, and seeing some ladies immersed in the water the 
lightness of thein habilimeatsgiving them temporary support 
— plunged in at onoe^ and bring a , practised swimmer ma* 
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nap^flto extricate and convey one of the ladies to terra firms. 
Imagine my horror or surftrise^ I scarce remember which^ on 
rccot^iiiziii"’ ill the fair but lifeless form reclining in my armsj 
an old playmate^ Fanny Hiversdale of Beverton Hall, her 
cottage bonnet had fallen off and her long flowing ring* 
lets hung in* moist disarray from the drooping head, the 
roses which were wont to grace her lovely face, had now va- 
nished and a deadly paleness occupied their place. 1 fancied 
in my fear and misery that she had become irrecoverably 
senseless — Pardon my dear Compton, these wearying details. 

I said. pray proceed, I can fully enter into your feelings.’* 

** 1 was confused,*’ he continued, and scarcely knew what to 
do, or what remedies to apply, 1 pressed her to my heart 
thinking that the warmth would restore her. 1 breathed in- 
cessantly into her mouth, as I had heard it was a valuable 
method in cases of persons insensible from drowning. After a 
distressing delay, the moment of whiebseemed an eternity, to 
my inexpressible delight she revived, the sweet breath of her 
young life, was exhaled faintly from the lips like lilies, drop- 
ping sweet scented myrrh/* As if the spirit in returning had 
passed over my heart — frcjin that moment, 1 learnt to love. Yes 
from that mere atom of time, existence presented but one 
bright enthralling object, on which and in which was collec- 
ted and concentrated all earthly — all spiritual attractions. 
Whether it had its germ in the mysterious unfathomable pow- 
ers of electric sympathy, attracting, by its magnetism, soul 
to soul — and lighting into flame by its wondrous spark 
the inflammable composite materials of love, which lie 
dormant in every breast until the attraction of some 
other spirit awakens them to active operation, 1 know not, 
but 1 felt that 1 loved— perhaps my dear Compton will ima- 
gine that this theory which I adduce to explain the unac- 
countable cause of my suddenly acquired love is too imagina- 
tive, too germanized, but when we reflect, how far modem 
discovery has enabled us to learn the peculiar state of which all 
bodies are susceptible, and which we know depends on a sub- 
stance called the electric fluid, may we not as sensibly con- 
clude that the soul which is pure spirit, may be governed by 
powers assimilated to those of electricity, as the substan- 
tial body is by the electric fluid. But be this theory true or 
false, 1 have not hitherto found that its belief is injurioiis fo 
the understanding— aud have perhaps, too earnestly and fim- 
oifuUy endeavoured to account for the insUntaneoua creation 
of the spiritual impulses of the most heavenly attribute im- 
idanted in the human mind. 
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Yes, slic revived, and opened those mild blue eyes, of whieh 
the fascinating langour even now haunts niy memory. She 
inquired in a low feeble voice, where she was, and who stood 
by her. Kneeling by her side, 1 said softly, do you not re- 
member Cecil Templeton.^* Begardiiig me 'for a moment, a 
slight blush suffused her countenance, she answered ^ oh ! yes: 
how much I am indebted to you, dear Cecil, what has be- 
come of the rest of the party ?” — " I cannot inform you, if I 
would, the boat drifted down with the stream, and I dare 
say they are all safe — 1 have sent my boy for assistance and 
if you can walk to the parsonage which is quite close, my 
mother will take every care of you, as it is, I fear you will 
be laid up with a eold.’^ I raised her in my arms, and half 
supported and half walking she reached the ivy covered 
porch of my antiquated liome. My mother and sisters imme- 
diately recommended repose, which advice not withstanding the 
industrious endeavours of a rcs|)ectable maiden aunt to admi- 
nister powerful restoratives in the shape of brainly and salt 
externally — ^with treacle posset internally — was at once put 
into execution — and as Fanny felt very faint from the ner- 
Yonsness occasioned by the fright, and from the weakness 
caused by the swooning fit, I had the inexpressible pleasure of 
carrying her up stairs to my sister’s room— where I left her 
to the care of the ladies, and proceeded to enquire the fate of 
her friends, who consisted of some visitors from Beverton 
Hall, — her cousin Emily, w’ith the governess and some gen- 
tlemen. Emily was saved by a fox hunting squire, who 
had long been an unsuccessful suitor for her hand, the 
unfortunate governess became entangled in some way un- 
der the boat, which prevented her from rising to the 
surface and thus at an early age she became the victim 
of the thoughtless folly of a would be tine fellow who took 
into his head, that it would be something to boast of, 
in frightening a few women, although he had not either the 
courage or tliQ skill to save one of them in the moment of 
danger produced by his own^ vain imprudence — the gentle- 
men of the party all managed to save themselves. 

^ Fanny Rivmdale was soon con vale.^cent, great was my vexa- 
tion when her mother’s carriage drove up as usual to our 
p^nresqne entrance, and 1 hearathe thanks — ^lieartfelt thanks 

S Ven to ray mother and sisters for the care and attention 
ey had bmiowed on their fair patient, for 1 guessed that it 
was but the preamble to the removal of her who now en- 
grossed all my^ tiine and affection. And so it was, Fanny was 
to rstum. With tears in her eyes she bade me adieu but her. 
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mother in latitude to her preserver, siiid, Cecil, 1 hope 
you will coriVtder the Hall open to yon whenever yon can 
find time from your out-door amusements, and that you will 
not prove sucli a stranger to its as you have hither^ been.’* 
How eariie-tlv I accepted lier offer, so much so that my merry 
lirtle sister Alny laiiglied outright as if she was half possess- 
ed of my secret. It is needless to fell you, that I took ad- 
vantage of Mrs. Iliversdale's invitiition, I was indeed a constant 
and welcome visitor at the old Hall. The squire troubled bim- 
self but little about domestic matters, being devoted to fox 
hunting and to politics, the latter gave him abundant occupa- 
tion, as he was a sworn enemy to Free trade and Chartism, 
How often have FanAy and 1 studied the rudiments of bo- 
tany in the conservatory, or roamed in search of the pic- 
turesque through the womJs and copses scattered over the 
demesne, ami when she rode 1 seldom quitted her palfrey’s 
side, — our friendship (as it appeared to tjicm) causetl no anxiety 
or alarm to our friends. Naturally reserved and diffident 
in my iq|inner, 1 }>assed unheeded and unnoticed among the 
tide of visitors which flowed and ebl>ed during the summer 
months at Beverton Hall. The London fashionables looked 
upon me as an unsophisticated student, breaming of Poison and 
Paley, and Fanny was not suflicieiitly ** out” to be tied 
down with any degree of formality to the conventionalities 
of their circle*. Besides, there were many occasions, when 
we could enjoy each other’s society without the dread of 
having the eyes of the world fixed upon us ; my sisters were 
very fond of Archery, and Fanny was their constant com- 
panion at this agreeable and healthful exercise. I was tlieir 
cavalier, and always accompanied her home. It is but a sad 
retrospection, yet, 1 sigh to remember how we used to linger 
along the pathway which was a short cut through the park 
to the Hall, my arm encircling her graceful figure. How 
though tlesdy hut innocently we permitted our hearts to be 
entrammolled in the meshes of love. ^ 

When she went to sketch 1 carried her cliair^ need I say, 
how soon she wearied of her drawing. Playfully she would 
say that the landsca)>e was too cloudy, or the paper damp, 
and I would then take advantage of her mood and close the 
book. Arm in arm we would wander through the most seclud- 
ed nooks of the park, * stopping now and then to rest on 


* A.I hel sef joao ripoeto, ombroso « fosoo, 

No mai pastori appressaro. no bisnlce, 

Siiine aweot recess within the dusky shade. ^ 
'Which shepherd swain, nor cowherd e’er approach. 
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some rude rustle seat, or to watch the herds of dher. We 
did Dot convertie mueh,-^ur hearts were too full, too wrapoed 
up in each other. In truth die was a being of light and life 
sufficient to engi*oss the intellect of an angel. That graceful 
form is, alas! too deeply engraven in my memory. In those 
dark blue eyes, what a mine lay hidden, of love and innocen- 
ce, and confiding trust I Tlie clear fair brow that betokened 
genijs and nobility combined, the dimpling smiles of a 
mouth unknown as yet to care and misfortune, — smiles which 
grief had never attempted to subdue. It was one of those 
countenances upon which the bright sunshine of happiness 
loves to dwell and ever, — now and again, — from eye or lip, 
shone forth the glowing radiancy of the sweet and joyous 
spirit within, like the rays of an April sun, and yet, after 
ail, slie was but a child in heart and scarcely more in years. 

Sometimes we read together, or I would read to her, some 
favorite author — St Piprre es|)ecially. I remember well, even 
now, bow much we dwelt on that passage where he describes 
the efieet of * love on two unsophisticated beiugs, and 
heaven knows we were that. In the season of love all 
the affections natural to the heart of man unfold them- 
selves, Then it is that^ innocence, candour, sincerity, modesty, 
generosity, heroism, holy faith, piety express themselves with 
grace ineffable in the attitudes and features of two young 
lovers. They betake tlieinselves to Higbt from the tumul- 
tuous assemblies of the city, and far from the corruptive 
paths of ambition, in search of some sequestered spot, where 
upon the rural altar, they may be at liberty ta mingle and 
exchange the tender vows of everlasting afiection." 

But alas ! all human bliss is too finul and fleeting. It is 
well perhaps, that it is so, otherwise we should learn to look 
upon this present life as the theatre of our fancies and enjoy- 
ments, from which there was to be no exit, when the curtain 
the voice of the actors having died away in the 
dbtance, and the music of the orchestra of life ceased to 
charm— or as*a course, over which a perpetual race was to 
create tlie intoxication of pleasure and excitement but to 
which there was to be no goal, no winner to rejoice, and 
no loser to mourn his defeat. One day while returning 
slowly to the Hall, Pauny said ** some dreadful jiresentiment 
of coming evil weighs down my spirits, some vdee of warn- 
ing and wrrow tells me that we are soon to part, but dear, 
dear (^il, how agonizing it is even to think of such an 
” I endeavoured to calm her, and explained bow un^ 
likely it was that such a contingency should occur, rince I w,as 
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not to leave Beverton for Cambridge for tome weeka, and 
even then 1 aliould return after two or three months.” “ It ie not 
a temporary absence which 1 dr^d, I have every eonfidenoe 
in your on-nepeated vows of affection but I leel, I know 
not with what reason, that the happiness I now enjoy in yoar 
society, is too great to be permitted to endure — besides I have 
read in some book that the greater the degree of happineM 
tlie more limited b its duration” — “ There may, or may not bo 
some truth, dearest Fanny, in the quotation, but all forebodings 
are uncertain and, by hoping for the best, we generally do, or at 
least are, 1 think, more likely to, obtain success in our under^ 
takings, for how offen do we see that despondency leads to 
failure and mi8fortune”->-She shook her head u if in doubt, an 
unnatural rrinisoii flush mounted to her &ir countenance. 
“ Dearest Fanny you are unwell.” “ It is nothing, I feel 
slightly feverish.” We reached the house and I bid her fare" 
weil praying of her to mention to her motlter that slie felt 
indisiMsed — she promised to do so. On*my way homeward I 
could not help reflecting on the cause of Fanny’s low spirits for 
she knew perfectly that there would be no obstacle to our union 
if we remained constant to each other, and could scarcely 
prevent my thoughts from’sinking into that despondency which 
I ha<l endeavoured to extinguish in Fanfby’s mind, for even 
then I could in my young life, recall to my recollection how 
many of tliose who loved and were loved, had passed away 
from the scenes of tlieir love, ere the fond anticipations of 
happiness, liad been realized — happiness so earnestly pursued, 
so incautiously and implicitly iMslioved to be certain, wheiw 
all things, all hopes, all joys, and all regrets, are but as die 
leaves of the trees, which flourish a while, during a brief spring 
and summer, but which fade, fall and are dispersed by the 
lightest Autumn zephyrs, — and I shuddered to think that perp 
haps this sweet child of creation— my first and best belovM'xr 
foretold by her sad looks, so pale in that wan light, that her doom 
was s^ed. I prayed of Heaven to spare her to my love, hht 
still imagined that hers might be an e^y unthuely &ta, aiw^ 
as b so pathetically described by Virgil. 

” Purpnreus veluti cum flos succisus arateo 

Langnescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 

Dembere caput, pluvifi enm forte gravantur.'* 

In moments such as these, sad, sweet saperethieu eta^ng 
ever us, prompts us to imagine that the dties and stava aan, 
tain emeas, ve^ata with weird rigniiaet^jM, 4Mr •mjimg 
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surfaces and slinpes possessing some mysterious magic to sad- 
den or delight. And Oh ! 1 longed, — it was a wish alas ! 
hut too qflen repeated by others as unhappy as myself— 1 long- 
ed for a resting place in one of those brilliant but peaceful 
stars where we might dwell for ever in undisturbed happi- 
ness — but when I remembered that 1 was the sole cherisheJ 
object of one human heart, a sacred responsibility tended 
to make me holier and wiser, and enabled me to fulfil the 
not distasteful tiisk it enjoins, and so it was, that I endeavour- 
ed to shake off the melancholy which oppressed me and to 
rally my hopes of brighter hours. 

When 1 reached the vicarage 1 found that there had been 
an arrival, which caused no little bustle in that usually quiet 
habitation. lu crossing the hall I asked one of the servants, 
who had arrived ; and was told that iny cousin Harry Dor- 
mer had come down for the shooting season, which 1 how- 
ever, almost giiessed,/roni the appearance of two leash of set- 
ters and pointers which were struggling against their chains, 
and by no means adding to the regularity of the place by their 
erratic movements. I was, however, too much engaged with 
my own serious thoughts to ask any further questions. As 
I changed my dress, I could not refrain from conjecturing 
the cause of bis visit to Beverton, as the preserves on my 
uncle, the GeneraKs estate were much more likely to reward 
bis trouble than tliose in the neighbourhood of Beverton — 
however, I did not ponder much on the matter — but des- 
cended to the drawing room, where 1 found the new comer tlie 
centre of attraction to the whole family circlef relations and 
guests. Although some few years hud elapsed since I had 
met my cousin, he was but slightly altered in appearance. 
Tall and powerful and of perfect proportions in his ngure, he 
was a splendid specimen of the genus homo, and species, lady- 
killer. His fair florid complexion, with fbixen colour^ 
hair and slight moustache of the same hue blended softly 
with a mild blue eye of a gay sunny character. His costume 
was of the extreme style of what is termed sporting, but with- 
al that of the gentleman and roan of fashion, for who had a 
more extensiVe acquaintance at the Clubs at Ascot or 
Cowes than Harry Dormer? Frank and open hearted in 
his manner he made himself agreeable to all, more especi- 
ally to those of the one sex who would flirt with him or with 
thoM of the other who played and betted witli him. His 
juniors looked up to him as an authority on every subiect, 
every sport, m and out of doors, for be never treated wiem 
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BA jiiniorA, but considered them all as being roasters of the 
Mine amount of knowledge and ex|)erience possessed by him- 
self, but this was a matter of habit, and a consequence of his 
own dearly bought experience. His courage was unquestion- 
able ; the winning powers of his address surpassingly [^rsua- 
sive, when be sought to gain the good will or affections of 
anotlier. Such was the bright side of one, whose fellow 
I have since more than once encountered in other scenes and 
other lands. But, on the other hand, the balance in the 
scale containing qualities the very reverse of these, was con- 
sideruhly over weight — he had no natural or acquired concep- 
tion of honour or virtue. This was not, nor was indeed his 
general and real character, read at a glance. 

Slight are the outward signs of evil thought. 

Within, w'ithiii, t*was there the spirit wrought ! 

Love shows all changes: hate, ainbitioji, guile. 

Betray no further than the bitter smile ; 

The lip*s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the governed aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions; and to judge the mien. 

He, who would see, mSst lie himself unseen.** 

He would strip liis dearest friend of his last garment in the 
excitement of play. He acknowledged indeed, what the 
world calls friendship, but could neither comprehend nor 
practice friendship in its true acceptation; the companion 
who enabled him to pass an hour ]>]easantly would be as dear 
to him, as one who had afforded him aid in the hour of need 
or danger, even to the defence and salvation of his life. His 
ifleas of friendship w'ere those which incline us to regard ano- 
ther as a friend according as he is necessary or accessary to 
our views fur temporary purposes ; when that convenience no 
longer existed, he treated the friend as he would have done 
a garmeut w'hieh had. been made to decorate his person fOr 
the season, w hich liuVing passed, the said garment would 
be cast aside as the penpiisite of his valet. Educated at 
Sandhurst, he was at the age of eighteen fully as versed in 
the corrupt ways of vice as many far bis seniors, who had 
not received the advantages of being brought up at a pub- 
lic seminary such as our Military colleges, where the pliant 
unformed mind of youth imbibes with mathematics and the 
|;oo8e step more knowledge of hoary headed wickedness ^an 
IS often acquired in a life-time by men whose occupations inti- 
mately connect tliein with the world. All tbfft was required to 
give the finishing touch, and make him a perfect man of tte 
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world was rapidly gleaned at the Head Queers of the — ^th Hus- 
aarsy the regiment to which he was appointed on passing for a 
commission at Sandhurst — but, however, this final polish to 
his education was not applied without the erasure of the few 
remaining sterling qualities latent in his disposition. Fleeced 
more or less at play by gentlemanly sharpers who did not 
scruple to take advantage of his ignorance or want of skill 
at billiards and ccarte, and who would quietly lie by, until 
they found him in a mood to back, at a nigh rate, his own 
mean but self-exa^gerated abilities, and then placidly and 
carelessly accept his bets and pocket them with well feigned 
indifference. Some of his mistakes, also, in the purchase of 
quadrupeds, led him to conclude he was not the clever expe* 
rienced fellow his own vanity induced him to imagine — these 
dearly earned lessons, together with the ridicule with which 
his remonstrances were received, when complaining of the in- 
fidelity of a highly p&id dan^eiise whom he fondly but de- 
lusively allowed to infatuate him with the delightful notion 
that she loved him alone, but who amused and consoled her- 
self in his absence with the whispering, breathing " soft no- 
things" of his Boidisunt dearest friend — urged him^m ill concea- 
led bitterness to change his tactics, to l>ecome the deceiver in 
place of the deceived, the injurer instead of the injured — to me- 
tamorphise his natural good nature into a well disguised com- 
placency towards mankind in general and his friends in particu- 
tar — which ordinarily practised system enabled him to assume 
the weapons of the persecutor, and which gained him in the 
accustomed course of events, his due proportion of victims. 
1 have dwelt probably at too great length on this portrait, 
my dear Compton, but such a picture you perhaps will admit 
requires to be limned with more than ordinary care, if not as 
a warning, yet, as a reminiscence of the past which is not 
consigned with facility to oblivion — but believe me it is not 
too highly coloured— *nor is it a sketch, wrought by a too ima- 
ginative raney, of one who, had he received a diferent edu- 
cation and training, and adopted another career in life, mi^ht 
have displayed in brilliant relief, those eminent talents which 
he in reality possessed. Do we not all however, struggle on 
in the pursuit of pleasure, for can it after all, he darned 
other than a straggle — where, in the vortex of sensual indul- 
gence and morbid excitement — we contend for each other's 
destmetion-— thus rendering our existence similar in a great 
meamre to the existence of animal creation as taught us by the 
discoveries tn Eiitotnology and by tlie oliservation of the cha* 
racteristios of the scaly mhabitants of the ocean world, who 
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fiubsist on and delight in the prey and annihilation of the dif- 
ferent species of their own genus. I am no morbid Philan- 
thropist, you know, but may I mention proofs of this remark, 
in tlie state of the operative, and the over worked slave of 
luxury, the y^ungbut wretched milliner, who earns the bread 
she eats, which is scarcely sufficient for her maintenance, by 
the sweat of her brow ; but has no experience of the pleasures 
to which she ministers. 

Yes, the pursuit of pleasure, which we falsely denominate 
happiness, engages us all in tiieso-called fashionable life. Seni- 
ors and juniors, high and low — and especially in our profes 
sion — the contest for the means whereby we mpy enjoy this 
ruinous delirium of pleasure, gives rise to a cruel, inconside- 
rate disregard of the feelings and welfiire of our fellow men, 
and at the same time loosens the rein to our selfishness : if it 
increases and brings into play, our industry and untiring ener- 
gies, it acts at tlie same time as a clog to the secret fountains 
of benevolent impulses, and is an insuperable obstacle to the 
workings of the finer feelings of the heart. On my entering 
the room my cousin cAine forward and shook roe waimly l)y 
the hand, addressing m^in his usual free manner, and styling 
me dear fellow” — hoping that my rosy© Cinderella was in 
hunting trim, and that I would inspect his stud in the morn- 
ing— which I promised to do. Making frequent enquiries as to 
the state of the country bounds, and of the neighl>ouring pre- 
serves — throwing out at the same time sundry remaps of 
surprise at my remaining so long boxed up” as he expressed 
it, in such a quiet phice as Beverton, be expatiated on the 
gaities of the season in the metropolis, and was about to in- 
stitute a series of questions concerning his old acquaintan- 
ces” in and about Beverton, when to the delight of hun- 
gry country folk, dinner was announced. 



THE CURE FOR A WOUNDED HEART. 

A Bali. AD. 


** What ia fsood for a wounded heart ^ 

Asked the youth with elouded brow. 

Then aiiaw«*red the PrieeUConfesaor 
** 1 would bid thee make a row.** 

** Vow to Txait the grave of Jamca 
At Conipoetella*s shrine. 

And that, perchance, may heal thy heart. 

O gentle Master mine.** 

“ Perchantt ? Sir Priest,** the youth teplietl. 
** Canat thou not tell me sure. 

Is there for woes that wear the heart 
No nevef^atling cure ?** 

** Alas !** the grave confessor siud. 

** One heart 1 knew at least 
That was wounded many a day ago. 

And still bath found no rest f 

• 

Hath found no skill in leech or saint. 

In Gilead no balm. 

In earth no joy. in prayer no peace. 

Nor yet in slumber, calm. 

** For it wooed a rare and lovely maid. 

But a proud mafd and high — 

Bittemese on her ruby lip. 

And soom in her eourtcsy. 

She wrung that heart with cruel words. 

And ah ! may she never know. 

By sad experience herself. 

• A bruised affection’s woe !” 

"And what" cried the youth "if a fiaher*s heat 
Had lent that maiden soom. 

And what if that maiden fled her home, s 

In a pale autumnal mom. 


*’ And what if she pierced the lonely wood. 
Vriim a cruel fether freed. 

And sought the aide to heeom the bride 
Of flir Hugh of Boaimede?" 
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Tba •tripling blnahed — the Priest grew pele, 
Bncli m. venture bed neror been, 

Kprang to his side, e willing bride. 

The laaughty Gereldine. 

* He doffed his cowl — he dropt his beads 
The Priest rose np Sir Hugh, 

He donned his rheno of sable fnrs 
And his tnnic of dark sea blue. 

He borrowed a horse from Yeoman John, 

He flung him a parse of gold. 

They scattered the leaves in the gloomy wood 
And skirted the windy wold. 

They swam the river — they elomb the knoU — 
They scoured o*er down and lea. 

And never pulled bridle till fmr away. 

Far, in the south country. ** 


1^ MOYL.B. 



OUB MOHAMMEDAN LITEBATUBE. 


To maBT of our readers it may perhaps he unknown that 
there eaisU at the present day a very ^lunderable contem- 
Doraneous Mohammedan literature in the North West Pr<^ 
Jinces of India. Wchave said- it may perhaps he unknown; 
but. had we been addressing any others save our own cn- 
liffhtened subscribers, we should never have troubled our- 
selves with employing the dubitative. To bestow on John 
Bull the praise he so richly merits we must say that he is 
not only, for the most part, most phaosophically indifferent 
to the condition, mental and physical, of his neighbours 
whenever his own pocket is not concerned, but he also enter- 
tains a mortal aversion to any thing like undue intercourse 
with others of a different or inferior awte;— dear reader, do 
not start at the use of this opprobious term ; but, on the sab- 
bath evening, when the solemu-service of the Clinstian church 
is yet sounding in thine ears retire to thy closet and ask 
tbvself, before the on*, if the term ^ miMpplicd. 

^ut we must not proceed in tlife strain : ow business is 
not to preach but & write humble prose. Well, whether 
our readers are aware of it, or no, there now exist, amongst 
the Mohammedans of the North West, a great many wntere 
and a great many readers. Of couirse the subject generally 
discuu^ is religion, but there are also books written, and 
being written, on a variety of other subjects. W c . now hold 
in o^ hands a list of nearly two hundred books w^ioh have 
been published, within the last few years, in Agra, Dclhi^, and 
Lucknow alone, and, as the list contains only th(w books 
which c»«"c to ova notice in our very limited cnqnines wn- 
cerning general literature and religious controversy, we have 
no doubt it might very easily be trebled. The m<»t fertile 
authors on our list are Syud Hosein and “jmd Mohammed 
both brothers, and prelates, so to speak, of the Shia sect in 
Lucknow. The former has written ten, and the tatter eight 
trearises on relimon. Moulveo Kureem-ul*deen of Agra, and 
Moulvee Imaum Bnksh of Delhie tread on ^eir heels. 
The former has written nine treatises on a van^ of subj^; 
religion, grammar, and virtue, besides attempting a kind of 
EncyclopsBdia. The latter has commentated on seven differ- 
ent well known Persian works on Ilm-i-adab. Next, on our 
list, comes Mufti Mohammed KuHee, late Sadder Suddoor 
of Meorutt who,^ addition to his legal duties, composed no 
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tlian fire trehtie^e mi religion. The eiHUmn^ 
mentioned yet live end efHjny the Imiirele they hhvewon, hw 
we are iinahle to speak as to the last. Fouror five years* ajjw' 
he retired from pnbKo life to his native eity of Lucknow/ but 
whether he ypt lives and enjoys the blessing of ligfllt on tfiif 
earth #e are unable to certify. MonlveO' Zahoor Alee, 6f 
Delhi, and Vajid AIm Khan, of Agra, have, each of then^ 
attempted a kind ofC^'lOpeedia. Grantmarti, easy readers,' and 
treatises on Arithmetic abound' in profusion. Moulvee Sjmrf 
Mohammed of Delhi has, besides tlie eompositioh of a Hin^- 
doe Dictionary, written, in Urdu verse, histories of late traiw 
saetions in the countries of Cabul and the Punjab. Syi^ 
Ahmud, Moonsiff of Delhi, has written an elaborate arches^* 
ological and historical treatise on the ruins and remains in’ 
tliat neighbourhood, and, wonderful to relate, a elironology 
of all the reigning powers in Hindostaii from the time of 
Lidishtira till that of Queen Victoinsa The arehmologieai 
^iety to which, the Delhi Gazette informs us, it has been* 
pesseuted, ought to embalm and preserve it in p^rpetutnur 
iHemoriam rei. No such achievement has ever |>erpe-^ 
trated before. • 

Besides these already published we kupw of several works 
that are at the present time being Written, or compiled bjf 
Mohammedans. For instance, the above mentioned Syu^ 
Ahraud isrevisingandgreatly enlarging his histori-archieologi* 
chi work. Khan Jahan Rbaii, son of Newab Julian 
of Delhi, is compiling a geography both in Urdu and English,' 
a general collection of Persian and’ Urdu poetry is being' 
made at Cawiipore, and, tb croWn the whole, there are noW n* 
host of educated Mohammedans, in Agra*en^edon a con* 
troversia! work wliich is, aceording to their oym aecouny 
utterly to estiiiguish Christianity, and to establish for ever 
the truth of Islam. As far as we have been able to’obtaiti in* 
formation the’ line of argument about lo be adopted^ will 
ekebeditigly ingenious ; and we thus early calltnc attention 
of our' readers to the wofk hoping that some of them'-mi^ bb' 
ready to reply, in Urdu, immediately on its appearance. Msmy^ 
controverhial bcoks^of this' dcsen|ition’ bhvie beetiiatc^y^pUb* 
liahed, and^ remainiug unanswered, have'been deemed- Uiii* 
answerable* ^ , 

But we mast giveover ohr enumeiiitbnwWuthors>afthcngli 
it^rreally a yerycurious sUbfeet iu itse^raiid well wbrthjrtliSf 
attention of tlfoSc Whose obje(W it msy be todfMotWlidye»* 
form tbe emett ll^ imO M iMi A ' 

oer pretUdl' tA^eet^ tomk^ aeeoUnV d Pthe* d M to iil i* 

o 
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■ects of Mohammedans in. and around Delhi, and of the 
peculiar views of the Wahabec8,the rise of which reformers has 
produced a horde of controversialists. 

In dipping into any book on the Wahabee and Biddatee 
controversy the first thing that strikes the reader is the 
number of sects enumerated and the endless vanety of super* 
stions that prevail. The Mohammedan^ just as much as the 
Hindu, is the victim of superstition from the day of liis birth 
to the day of his death. From superstition he derives his name, 
and with the ceremonies of superstition he is laid in his last 
resting place. He believes in unalterable and inevitable fate, 
the decree of the Supreme concealed from mortal ken, yet he 
spends a great portion of his time in endeavouring to discover, 
and, more extraordinary still, in endeavouring to avoid it. 
It is this which has given rise to those sects and practices 
which are so unsparingly ridiculed by the Wahabee doctors. 
Yet these sects are,i perhaps, more akin to the different 
orders in the Homan Catholic Church which follow differeut 
patron Saints, with this exception, that amongst the former 
there are some slight differences iu their modes of performing 
worship and in their suiierstitions. , 

Leaving out of consideration the Sunnis, whom, when 
denuded of the superstitions engrafted on the Koran and the 
Hadees, the Wahabees pronounce orthodox, and the Shias 
who, iu addition to the impiety of denying the three first 
Khalifs, have invented the enormities of the observance of the 
Tazeab in the Mohurriiu, of the singing of eleg^ics and wearing 
of mourning therein, the beating of the chukchukce and the 
throwing of chaff on themselves and, moreover, have estab- 
lished the festivals of £ed Ghudeer, Eed Baba-Shaja, and 
Nouroz, and have changed the proper methods of fasting, 
calling to prayer, and prayer itself — leaving these two grand 
divisions out of consideration we will enumerate some of tho 
subordinate sects in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

The Tu/zeejeeah sect who esteem Alee the most excellent 
of the first four Khalifs, but recognise the other three at the 
same time. 

The Kharjee sect who deny the Khalifate of Alee altoge* 
ther but recognise his posterity. 

The Niuhee sect who deny both Alee and his posterity. 

The MoUlzUIm seot who tmlieve that no intercession can 
be made with Ood for ain, who deny God^a providence or that 
he takes any immediate notice of the concema of men, and 
that gr^ and u^wful Crimea of themaelvosfmr ever exclude 
from lalam andfiomaalvation. Thia aeet appeava to have 
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borrowed some of its opinions from the Hindns. 

The Mushayick or Peer sect — as they are styled by the 
Wahabccs, ijrho are^ for the most part, hermits and have aban- 
doned all interference in worldly affairs and employ their 
time in contemplating, chiefly, on the state of things that 
will exist between death and the resurrection, but who, 
nevertheless, areem ployed in writingcharms,in observingoroena 
and auguries, in raakingpropitiation, removing and imprisoning 
Jtnii, in performing the urs or annual commemoration of the 
dead ; who have also invented new modes of performing de- 
votion, such as reading the prayers with their feet fastened 
to something above and their heads downwards, who go for 
the purpose of contemplation and devotion amongst the tombs 
of dead saints, and from the hearing of a peculiar species of 
music pretend to enjoy heavenly rapture. Many of the 
practices of these arc common to the Fukeers. 

The Ckisiec scctaref.diowcrsof KhwajaMnrdood, wholived 
in the town of Cliiat in Persia. These are very numerous 
about Delhi and they pretend to be entranced by music. 

The Kofiirce sect, the followers of Abd-ul-Kadir of Bagh- 
dad. These are very niynerous, but they nevei excite devo- 
tional feelings by listening to music. Both the above sects 
claim to be the disciples of the disciples of Alee. 

The Nukskhnndee sect, the followers of Khwaja Buha-ul- 
deen, styled Ntikshhund, who was so holy and so devoted 
that the impression of his pious thoughts was made upon 
whatever material object he was employed npon during his 
contemplations. He was a Persian. His followers are, for 
the most part, fukeers but much devoted to learning, and 
they forbid the hearing of music aud praying aloud. They 
pretend to be the disciples of the disciples of Abii Bnkr 

The Sohurmrdee sect, the followers of the learned Shahab- 
ttd-deen of Sohurvurd in Persia. These pretend to be the 
disciples of the di-sciples of Alee. Formerly they were very 
numerous as may be conjectured from the many tombs of 
that sect that remain, but now they are very few. 

The Rifnyee sect, the followers of Synd Ahmud Rifayce of 
Arabia, styled the great. Of this sect there are two divi- 
sions ; one composed of people of the better class who arc 
comparatively free from superstition ; the priests of the other 
and their pupils, are believed, when in a state of rapture^ to 
be capable of talcing fire in their months and applying it to 
any parts of their body without sustaining injury. In fact 
they appear to be a set of priestly conjurors. 

The Madareeak seet, the follDwersof Shah Bhdee-ud deen 
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■tyled Shah Madar. Tiieae, he^det Mever cutting the hair 
of their hcada, make large turbans, of the hair of men and 
animals^ and shave their evebrows and the u^per lip, and 
wear very tali caps, a kufnee, and a necklace. They are 
sometimes styled Jttlalmth. 

Many other sects we might enumerate, but these are the 
principal — the Chistee being most mmeroiis — and it is 
aaninst tiiesc heretics and their practices, uua*arranted by the 
Koran or the Iladcos, that the Wahabees have taken upon 
themselves to contend. 

Moiilv.r l8in;i(*el, the great Wahabee doctor, goes far be- 
yond the strictest puritan or sternest Camerotiiaii in laying 
down the fniidainental axiom of his creed. He sets out with 
saying that ** ^ all fiersons ought to be the servants of God, 
and tlie duty of a servant is to do service ; whoever doth not 
TO cannot be called a servant, and the very essence of service 
is to hold the right faith. He, whose faith may be erroneous, 
even in a slight degree, can do no acceptable service ; but the 
smallest service, from one whose faith is right, is of great 
avail. It behoves, therefore, ever}' man to labour strenu- 
ously that he may have a right faith, Lest there shonld lie 
any doubt as to the author's meaning he returns to this sub- 
jert and, by a quotation from the chapter Ai-iuinghfdr of the 
Mishkat, he informs us that f in this world all sorts of 
sinners hare committed sin ; Pliaroah was in this world ainl Ha- 
man ; moreover Satan himself is in this world ; yet it is ne- 
cessary to understand that should any one man, whose faith 
is right and who is free from sAirk, be capable of committing 
all the sins, how great and how many soever, of all these in- 
dividuals, yet Goil would forgive him.” Apparently, how. 
ever, he saw the absurdity of his own position for be attempts 
by a commentary to soften it, the gist of which is to assert 
that the conduct of him who holds good principles must 
be good and that he only errs by the way of BhooicAook, 
or through this infirmity of human nature. Hie opinion 
of the Wahhliees on this point seems to lie midway be- 
tween the naked faith of the Antinomians and the tenets 
of those who are generally believed to hold the most orthodox 
views of pnaetie^ Christianity. Tlie Antinomian believes 
that he, who holds a sound 6ith, is absolved IVom the obser- 
vance of the moral law j the Wahhbee, that he, who holds 
n sound faith, can, from that very oaase, commit no emiro 
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«Bve through the iufiraiity of hajnaa nature* wbieh erron 
are 4 iiway» re|jeiited of ^id aiviays .panloued ; the orthodox 
Cl}ri<<tiaii Ue^evea that not only is^ the potwe^shiii ot* aoiind 
priiieiplea necessary, but also ^uod conduct nutiiruJIy spring* 
mg from these principles. If man were all oiidersfaintiiig* 
tlie Waiial)ee*were right. In moral and ridigious indepeit* 
deiiee* however* lie far transceiitls* the liouian Catl.o* 
lie or tlie Puseyito. He fully recogni&es the right of 
priyate judgment, and he sees no merit whatever in rites 
and praetK’es not ordained by his Scriptures, and the iia* 
turs and object of which he does not understand. We 
beg the attention of some reiigiolli^ts to Moulvee Isma^fs 
enumeration of the diderent ways in which men choose 
their faith. ^^Sonie,*' says he, '^without enquiry tbliow in the 
footsteps of their ancestors ; some embrace, witlioiit investi* 
gatioii, the opinions of famous men of yore merely on ac- 
count of their celebrity ; some, the opinions of learned MouU 
vees of their own day ; and some strike out new |Niths for 
tliemselvcs." But,*’ he asks,** is it not better to follow the 
%vord of God T* To the objection that the word of God is 
didicult to be understood pe quotes from tlie Soorabs liakrah 
and Juma of the Koran. The translation of the latter Soo- 
rah and the Moulvee*s paraphrase of it may be summed up 
as follows. The grace of God was such as to send a prtiphel 
to warn tlie careless, to instruct the ignorant, to cleanse the 
inipitre, to impart wisdom to the foolish,aiiii4olead those, who > 
had strayed, hack into the right way. Lo, whoever, after 
bearing this ayei will liegin to say that no one can under* 
stand the words of Uie prophet, save the wise, and tliat no one 
can walk in the way of God, saire the elders, Uiat man dentes 
tlie truth of this portion of the word of Uod and understands 
aot die greatness of the mercy of Gi/d. For the ignorant 
man to deny that he is capable of receiving enlightenment 
from the woril of Go<l, when that w ord itself stales that it is 
tor the piir|iose of cuinmiinicatiiig enlightenment^ is as absoni 
as if there were a very great phy.siciaii and a very sick man, 
and one sbouhl say to the sick man * employ tins physician 
and be healed* and the sick man should reply, * it is for 
the whole to employ this physurian and be healed, how can 
I do it teeing 1 am very sick /’ The Moulvee, very naturally, 
eoncludes that the sick man is a great fool and that as great 
a feel is lie who thinks he cannot profit from the Kuraii, since 
it is very plain and easy to be understood. Having, in tbie 
way, reduced all authority in religious matte(a to the Korea 
and Uadees, which lallcr, since they veeoed nethingsave the 
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Hayings and doings of the prophet, are also considered the 
wonl of Gml, he goes on to divide jiaith into two parU, Tau^ 
4c«c/aii(l luiba-i^sumhut, TaUheed is the full comprehension 
and acknowledgment of the unity of God who has no fel- 
low nor partner, and the opposite to this is Shirk, Juibd^U 
sunnut is the complete recognition of Mohammed as the pro- 
phet of God, and the complete submission to the guidance 
and direction of his woni as contained in the Koran and Ha- 
dees, and the opposite to tliis is UiddaU And conformably 
to this he divides his work into two parts ; the first coneeni- 
iiig Tddi^ed awl Shirk, the secontl concerning luiba-isunnui 
and *Biddat, lie then after a great deal of prefatory matter and 
no little refietiiioti, proceeds to divide Shirk into four kinds. 
First, Ishrdk-fil-Um^ or the idolatry, so to speak, ari.-ing from 
believing any one a partner with God in the knowledge of 
hidden things. Second, Ishrak-jit-tttssurut\ or the idolatry 
aridng from believing any one a partner with God in the dis- 
pen 'Nations of Providence. Tiiiril, Ishrak»fil-abddat^ or the 
idolatry arising from associating any one with God in worsiiip. 
Fourth, IJirdk-fil-adaif or the idolatry arising from various 
customs and manners. ^ 

Before entering on the subject of Ishrdk-fil»Um^ however, 
he condders it necessary to prove that Shirk was a sin forhid- 
deii by God in all ages and that no man could excuse himself 
at the judgment day by alleging that the enormity of the 
offence had lieen 4inknown to him. To shew that iiien are 
inexcusable since the revelaticii of the Koran, he quotes from 
the Soorahs an i Lukwin To shew that j^veii before 

tliat time men sinned against knowleilge, he quotes the Soo- 
rah Umhhja in which it is revealed that all the prophets, 
whom God had formerly sent to admonish mankind, had 
denounced Shirk. I'o the •aine purpose he quotes from the 
chapter on hypocrisy in the Mishkat ; hut the great argument 
with which he completely prostrates all lits adversaries 
we must give in his own words being his paraphrase of 
that passage in the Mishkat which explains the meaning of t*ie 
text ill the Soorah Ahraf of the Koran : — And when thy 
Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of the sons of 
Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying 
Am I not your Lord ?’ they answered, ‘ yea ; we do liar wit- 
ness.' This was done lost ye should say at the day of resur- 
rection, verily we were negligent of this matter, because we were 
not apprised thereof In a note by Sale on this passage 
we are told Jhis was done in the phitn of Dabia, in Iii&, 
er, as others imagine in a valley near Maeea.' The Cenimen- 
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tutors tell m that Qod stroked Adnm'a back, and extmcteif 
from hiH loins his whole posterity which ahonld come into the 
world until the resurrection, one generation after another 
that these men were actually assembled all together in the shape 
of small ants, wjiich were endued with understanding ; and that 
aAer they had in the presence of the angels, confessed their 
dependence on God, they %ver6 again caused to return into 
the loins of their great ancestor/* Both the Commentator 
in the Mishkat and Motilvee Isinaeel preserve a laudable »t* 
lence as to the whereabouts of this celebrated assembly of all 
mankind, but they differ from the Com mental ors of 3^1^ 
as to the forms nnfler which they appeared, as will be seen. 
Let ns hear Motilvee Ismaeel. In the explanation of this 
m/ft, Al)ee-bini-kah lias said that God collected together all 
tiie posterity of Adam, and then separated them into different 
tribes, such as the tribe of prophets, the tribe of saints, of mar- 
tyrs, of pious men, &c., which constitute the true believers; 
also the kafir he separated into different tril^es, such as the 
Jews, tlie Na/^arenes, the Magians, the Hindoos, Ac, And 
moreover be Itestowed on them the same ftirms, features, 
natural lieniities and nnti|ral defects, which he had predes* 
linetl to l>esto%v on them in this world. Spme he made beau- 
tiful, some ugly, some deaf, some flimib, some one-eyed, some 
totally blind, Ac. Moreover he conferred the powerof speech 
on them all and thus spake in their presence; ^ Am I noi 
your God V To which forthwith they all answereii ; ‘ With* 
out doubt thou art our God* Then from them all he ilemAiided 
a promise tlnit they would acknowledge no other master nor 
Lonl, and would oliey none else ; to wJiich they nil gave an- 
swer that no one else would they acknowledge or obey. And 
of this promi^ of all fteople, Goil took to witness the seven 
heavens and the seven lands, and their progenitor Adam. 
Moreover God said j ‘ To keep you in remembrance of the promue^ 
which ye have this day promisefty J will send unto you propkeU 
who wUi bring unto you my Scriptures,* In thi^s way, then, 
all men promised to adhere to Tauheetl^ and to abandon 
Shirk ; and let no man, in this thing, submit liis judgment 
to the guidance of any teacher, or progenitor, or king or 
moulvee, or elder ; and tat no one think in his heart to say that 
when be eame into this world no man hi^ any personaldtnow- 
ledge of such a promise having been given and that be waa 
therefore excused from obeying it. How many things most m 
roan believe on the testimony of trustworthy arsons, althougli 
he never can have any personal knowledge of No man 

can have any remembimiioe id bia own Urth, yet he nevee 
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IMa miT flbnht as to tlie per^xMi of his mother from ffhe testh- 
mony of the common people erouiifl him, And should any 
one deny his mother tliose rights, which are hers by gratitude* 
and tbe tie^ of natural afft-ction* he would lie esteemed a great- 
sinner : and, were he to allege in his defence that he had no 
remembrance of his birth and knew not wlio bis mother 
might be, all people would esteem him a great fool. If then 
from the common report of the common people many things' 
are firmly established, why should any lie allowed to disregard 
die language of the prophets who are of such trust and digiii- 

The Moulvee evhlently dotes on this (as he consiilers it) 
elenching argument, but we fear that his eonehisions are* 
not in exact accordance with the doctrine of prohaliilitics. Cer« 
taiuly, if an occurrence of some six thousand years ago 
can be as easily and as certainly estab]i*(hed as one of yes* 
terday, and, if metv ought as readily to give cr4*dence to 
a thing that can, from its nature, occur only once, as ton thing 
that does and must, from its nature, occur every day, there 
is no* room fur sceiiticisui on any point of ancient history or 
as to any recorded miracle. The conclusion, however, as the 
Moitivee puts the a^itment, is not illogical. If the evidence 
be trustworthy, the thing is proved. Whatever has l» 0 en 
handed doivti by truth>speakirig persons, who hud a coni|>e* 
lent knowle<lgc of what they wrote a Unit, iniivt he accepted 
as fact. But the Moulvee, having laid down his major pro- 
positiun properly enough, Tiis minor, and then triiiin* 

pliantly establishes his conclusion; or, as a mathematician would 
say, having assumed his proposition, he |iroves his cHirollary. 
Yet, with all its ahsnniities, such an asMeiiihUge of the fioste*' 
rity of Adam must be aece|ited by every pious i^IiKsalinan ns 
ha dares uot call in question the nature of the evidence. Not- 
long ago we had a conversation with a learned Moulvee on 
this point, (he siilistauce of which was os follows. ** Ours.— * 
Do you really believe that all tlie posterity of Adam were 
memied from out his loins and collected together? MouL— 
Why not ? Tlie- prophet has said it. Ours. — ^Theii what 
was the use of their being collected togetiier and of their 
making sucJi promises, when it^was known to God that iifier* 
wards they could have no rememhranoe of these things,, 
and' that it would just be aa necessary to send prophets to 
teach them their duty as if no such assembly hadover takeQ< 
place? Monl.*— Man oatiiiot,in all cases, understand the works 
of Gbd, bat He . netrertlieiess, boand always to believe the 
.WMdMf4be;|^ro^ ofOod.** 

• fto bi €emiimud.J 
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Whciira is the vision 

Thst seemed so lovely then— 

A bs>7<>lenf for the forehesMl 
A nsme in mouths of men ? 

Where is the vision 
Of wisdom, deep ss bri|^ht. 

Of I^ore the g r ee t world's wonder 
And fisncy— its deli|^ht ? 

And still A hesit so humble. 

So tender and so brave, -* 

To cherish inward goodness 
And triumph in the grave. 

Where is the vision 
Of One to win the smile. 

To feel each shade of sadness 
And chase each thought of gnile f 

Where is the vision 
Of flowers and shady trees. 

Of sunshine on our cottage 
And frsgrsnoe in the brecse ? 

Ij 09 t is the vision! 

It is not Time's to prove 
Bach phantom hope— for e w a rning. 
Or teach the heart — ^its love. 


COLLEGIATE AliCIIITECl’UKE. 

THE BENARES COLLEGE. 


It was with no little satisfaction that we availed ourselves of 
the opportunity afforded us of vi-iting the new College at 
Benares on the recent occasion of its having heen opeiietl, for 
rumour liad spread far and w'ide the most glowing accounts 
of this marvel in architecture; our imaginution had pictured 
an edifice tlie very stones of \iliichbreatlied forth the scholastic 
phi!o>ophy, a gooilly pi e perfect in its arrangements, stern 
and simple, yet cluNsically beautiful in its decorati(»ns, du- 
rable ill its luattTuiIs and a lasting ineiiiorial of tlie good 
ta^te, the liberality and the enlightenment of onr pre>ent 
rulers, Ila-^ it not been a cause of regret that our govern- 
menthas hitherto pm msIlmNo long in adhering to that “ penny- 
wise pound fool system which rears uj> buililing after 
building, not only of perishable lnatcrial^, which are lialile 
to decay in a few short years unless subjected to incessant 
rej>airs,*biit they lia^e snft'cred the face of the country to be 
covered with buildings,— -mere stdne upon stone without tlu» 
slightest desire to dneourage anytliing that miglit lx* called 
decoration. Tims has architecture as a fine art been neglect- 
ed. Plain walls with apertures for doors and windows has 
been the prevailing style of construction, while, here and 
there, a verandah supported by columns of indescribablo 
character, or a portico with an anomalous pedimeut, excites 
ridicule and disgust. AVe consider that something heyond 
mere utility and convenience should be thought of w hen 
public buildings are being erected. MatC'-ials when arranged 
with skill and taste reflect honor upon the nation, w Idle a 
rude heaping up of brick and stone only excites contciufit. 
As expressed by an able writer** the masterly dispositions of a 
skilful artist will dignify the meanest routerials, while the 
weak effort?* of the ignorant render the most costly enrich- 
ments despicable." And who will say that the heautie.M of 
architecture do not infiuence the mind i Design is of universal 
benefit and stamps additional value on the most trifling per- 
formances ; it converts the commonest materials, into stately 
productions of human skill, and so beautifies and enriches the 
face of the country. Look at the Civil public offices — wliat a 
disgrace are they to the country. Such buildings are essentially 
permanent, wlw then should they not jmssess a becoming 
exterior : it is not sufficient t o say that anything will answer 
the purpose,— the natives of this country are as susceptible of 
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;](1inirat)on in matters of architecture as we are ourselves, 
'riicro is not a Malinjnn wlio ImikU a house but will show 
his l isle for llie beautiful by the uddition of a well carved 
\^iiiilovv, or balcony. It woidd be indeetl well if we confined 
ourselves tojtlia native st^le rather than that we should cause 
such iiioiistrous, barbarous specimens of Kiu^lisli taste as we 
see at every Civil Station to he erected. Need we refer to our 
c'lurclies — friirlitful composititins that baffie description. Turn 
to our barrack-,— to everything- indeed w itii which our goveru- 
nicut has had the dircctinu: hand, — one would imagine that 
ec'UiouiN and bad taste were in>ep:iral>!o. We know that cheap- 
ness was a graiul consideration, ami ho long as rates were 
low, and the ireasiirv was likely to sutler hut little, it mattered 
not whetljer the design for a church was like Newgate or 
lik»» a sugar factory. Who cared whether the composition 
was appropriate c*r not We have seen lancet windows 
lu^tween (ii tvian columns, we ha\e n^en a Homan Doric 
eliurcb suriuouiited h) an excrescence like that on u Hindoo 
temjde, wo ctuistantly see trigljplisas interior decoration.s. 
\\\* see (iotldc ccdumiis, soiueihing hetwe^en the Oriental 
ami the Ihriiiinghaiii pencil. ca-e st\les. In fact wo vainly 
tr\ to di>cu\er something that is free frtun incongruities and 
anotiiaiies. We a-k whoso is the fault, but that of the Go- 
\ermiient? It eiicoiiragemenf were hut given to Architec- 
ture as a l-’ine art, our buihlers would take an interest in 
tJe-i^niiig their works according to principles. Must it not 
ho di-liearnuiiiig to find that after inindi tlnujght a!)d actual 
lal>ur, a de-ign has been rejected, sliuply because a trifiiiig ex- 
pciiM? will 1 m‘ incurn*(l in ornament, whilst some ahoinination 
replete with incouM-toucies is ordered to he built. What 
architect would again expend Ids time and talents wlnm they 
are st> treated. From this w'aiit of encouragement, few arc 
the architects who devote any portion of their time to the 
stmly of the details of their art. It cannot then be thought 
strange tiiat vile inafipropriate edifices frown upon ns from 
e\ery side. We art? of opinion that fi»r any e.xtensive work, 
no particular architect should be selceted, but that the de- 
sign should be open to public cornpetiticui, and more than 
thi. — a selection should not be arrived at hastily. We have 
Iwifore us a rejiort on a Imrhour constructed in Scotland ; it 
ap|»ears that not one celehntted Engineer was applied to fop 
Ids ojdidon, but manv. Sir John Kennie gave no less than 
three designs, Mr. Telford was next consulted, after him Mr. 
Walker and finally the modified tiesign of'Mt?ssrs. Walker 
and Burgess was adopted. Sucli should be the system carried 
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out in this country. Is the Goyeminent for ever to cramp the 
energies and misplace the talents of their own architects and 
Engineers and are buildings to be always so many standing 
moiiiimeiits of illiberality and bad taste ? we trust not, we 
hope for better things, and it was this then that afforded us 
great pleasure some time since when we heard that a new 
College was in course of construction at Benares in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Holy City, a building upon which ex- 
pense was to be a sec^ndai^ consideration,, inasmuch as a 
terge sum was sanctioned for the purpose. It was to l>e a build- 
ing to display the beauties of English Architecture, and to 
be so constructed as to be an enduring memento, worthy of 
our Government, — a College in which thousands and tens of 
tlionsands of the natives of this country should receive an 
education, which being disseminated throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindostan should for generations yet to come, 
redound to the glorv'ofthe British name. 

Before we proceed to make any observations on the Building 
itself, it may be as well to review very briefly what preceded 
the erection of this College. So far back as 1790 Lord Corn- 
wallis at the recommendation of Mr: Duncan, the then Resi- 
dent at Benares, demoted die sum of 14,000. Rs. per annum 
(subsequently increased to 20,000) for the establish men t of a 
school for Sanskrit, ** as a means of reconciling the Hindus to 
ourrule and endearing them to the British Government." From 
the date of the opening of the school in 1791 up to the year 
1844, die Establishment was carried on under various super- 
intendents; different distinguished Oriental scholars, such 
as Captaiiis WiJford, Fell and Hioresby were successively 
Secretaries to the Ckiromittee of Public Instnictioa. In 1844, 
for the first time a European Mndeman was appointed as 
Principal, in the person of Mr. Muir of the Civil Mrvice — he 
was succeeded by the Revd. Mr. Wallis and in 1846 I>. 
Ballantyne, the present talented Principal, assumed cliarge of 
die appointmtsiit. 

Tliere had long been felt a difficulty, nay more, an imprac- 
ticability in rendering a free translation of European works 
of a scientific nature, into the common language of the coun- 
try. The poverty of the vernacular tongue was a bar to every 
attempt at literal translation, — a more classical languaj^ was 
a desideratum. This wm found in the Sanskrit, and so to 
extend a thorough acquaintance of this language among the 
natives, was giving them a kev by which they might readily 
acquire the hiilibrto unfolded regions of scientific know- 
ledge. The self-opinionated Brabniin, tlie modem self suffi- 
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cient Pharisee, who deemed himself and his race to be the 
sole masters in every thing appertaining to learning, would 
now find, through the medium of the Sanskrit, that his race 
were no longer walking in the broad light of truth and sci- 
ence, but groping along in the mists of superstition and ig< 
norauce. To disj>el this darkness was a subject worthy of 
the British (ioverninent even without going to the extent of 
endeavouring to enlighten the lieutheu on matters of saving 
Faith, — without even attempting to unmask the idolatry and 
senselessne.HS of their religion. It w'crc indeed an object wor- 
thy of a heavy sacrifice to ex)>and the minds of the young 
Heathen, to raise their nature from the depths of barbai'ism 
to the enlightenment of a civiliz<^d race, to give them a taste for 
such scientific pursuits as might tend to direct their thoughts 
from “ nature up to nature^s God,” and from tlience the transi- 
tion to a better creed would be coinpanitivcly a matter of 
little ditficulty. In Dr. Ballantvne's own w’ords, the design 
of the College was for the development of a language ade- 
quate to the reproduction of European thought, and the 
instruction of a literature rightly adapted to our educational 
purposes by being in furih congenial to the Hindoo mind and 
free from barbarisms of speech,^' and again it has never l^een 
contemplated tliat in the Sanskrit the result should be 
locked up.” The object, then, of the College is to impart 
secular knowledge to the Heathen, it is not destined for the 
purposes of conversion, it is not a Christian College; prayers 
to a Christian God are not to be heard w ithin its walls. I'he 
building is essentially Pagan, and under its roof w ill be instil- 
led into the minds of heathen boys through the medium of 
the Sanskrit, a knowledge of every thing that appertains to 
modern science and its astounding discoveries and whatever 
is c^ilcalated to enlarge the understanding and improve the 
mind. 

Let us now turn to the subject with which jre have more 
particularly to deal and make a few remarks on the building 
itself. 

Considering principally, the object and purposes for which 
this pile has neen erected and after a careful exaihinutioa 
of its arrangements and effect, we reluctantly but advisedly 
come to the conclusion that the Benares College, as a Col- 
lege, and as a Pagan College, is a failure. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. To Major Kittoe 
the architect we give very great credit, forVith indefatigable 
industry and extreme physical labor, even to the loss of 
his health, — with great uimculiies to contend agaiii8t~with 
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consIcJeraMe opposiiion and want of sup port, — with many petty 
obstructions from some who ahoiild have rendered him every 
assistaiuv, — ha^ he, nevertheless, succeeded in produc iij^ a buij- 
ding of a particidarly l>oautifulorder of English Architecture, 
accurate in detail as almost to defy criticism, and w hich wdl 
long stand a raoiiiiiiieiit of his energy, his genius, and his 
skill. 

Hut it is not with the beauty, or even the solidity or dura- 
bility of the building with which we have to deal. \\'e see 
before us what i> snppt>ned to be a “ College,” but the passer 
bv, ignorant of the purposes for which it was designed, would 
pause, and it is more than prohahle that he would be led t<i 
inquire whether it was a Monastery^ an Aayliun^ a Mnu^toleum 
or a CUurch, Let us iiisjiect if cloMdy and see if tlieje i> any 
thing CoUeyiate in its character. \Ve approach and Hnd a 
building bearing tliroiigliout, the distinctive peculiarities of a 
Christian’s IIou-»e of ih‘a\er. We enter the I'oreh, a sort of 
Cathedral’s galilee,on each side are cloi^.ters. We pass iii and 
find a luagniHcent nave witii transepts, aisles, chancel and 
chancel aisles, we look up and mh» a tower, clerestories and 
stained glass windows. We reiid Dildieal texts, wc oidy miss 
the rood screen and the lecttTii, — perhaps they are to ctone — 
And is tfna the school house for J^agans/ is this tlie model 
Heathen College^ {his the wonderful work of art th.it is to 
shed lustre on oiir times,? is Mtsthe neplus ultra t»f (V>ll#*giate 
con«>tnictivc]ies.s tliat we are to build u Cathedral with all its 
characteristics for a Pagan school iiouse? Is it for thi.-^ that so 
many thou^iand of rupees liave been ex|K»nded on an Ecclesi- 
astical ediHce in which Heathen boys might study Sanskrit? 

We shall he told w*e are h\ per-critical, we shall be referred 
to the opinions of the thonsaiid and one visitors %viio have 
visited and admired the building. I’liut it is a pretty eililice 
we confess, that it is appropriaiC, we as distinctly deny. Visi- 
tors arc charmed with tlie College, — their eyes <lw'ell upon tlie 
rich carvings \>f the doorways, tlie ilowing traceries, of the 
windows, they are delighted with the stained glas-:, recalling 
to mind the churches at home, ami the days of youth, — tliey 
are enraptnreil with the fuentain and tlie suiitie swans, — they 
gaze on the Victoria tow er with defiglit — ra\ealM>iil the crock- 
etted pifiriacles, the foliage and the scroll work, point to the 
Hying buttresses and the fantastic gargoyles. I’liey are lie- 
wildered at the splendour of the nave, notice the rich moul- 
dings and the lofty arches,— -are cltarmefl with the open tiiiilier 
root with its delicAely carved pendents, — mark tlie cimuingly 
speak fip|>rovifigly of the moral teata 
that decorate the walls, — enlai'ge upon the gilded eiirichmeuta 
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and heraldic devices that they sec around — note the quaintness 
of the character and then sum up by thanking the ever at- 
tentive architect lor llie rich treat he has atl’orded tiiein, they 
give him his well merited praise, and then they go away and 
say oh Iiow beautiful is the College, how well worth 
seeing, how delighted yon will he ; it is the finest building in 
Imiia out and out ; it is all (xolhlc and so pretty.*’ And wliat 
does this mean — juit have they ^iaid, — why they admire greatly, 
what they call the Gothic Building? they speak in raptures of 
what no one wid di Her from them in, and that is the beauty of 
its conipoiieiit parts, but they say notliing of its adaptability, 
its MiiUibleness fora College, few give that a thought : they 
look iijion it as a fact, admire the combination of its carved 
stones and rapidly jump to the conclusion that the building is 
perfection. 

'J'he architect having devoted many years of his life to the 
study of Church Architecture, (^aiid not theoretically only but 
jiractically, in as much as (luring his residence in England he 
was engaged in the restoration of ancient Parish Churches), 
would iisituraliy be anxious to seize the first and a very rare 
opportunity of carrjing out, on a large scale, in this country, 
the details of a style to Khieli his ta-te inclined ;he has conse- 
quently introduced into a lay edilieft and one from which 
religion is to he entirely e.xcliided, the j)eeiiliHrity in all its 
gramhuir, of an essentially religious and ecclesiastical style of 
architecture. A very IriHing alteration would readily convert 
the so called College into a nunarkahly handsome Church. 
We ask then, why such an ecclesiastical appearance should 
have Iwen permitted in a building destined for non-ecclesiati- 
cal purposes f we ask, udiy in an edifice destined for Heathens 
a ('liristian temple sliould have been selected ? we ask, why a 
building in which prayers to a Christian’s God are never to be 
oflered up, an edifice rich in the decorations of a Cathedral, 
and bearing in its every form and character the peculiarities of 
a Christian’s Church was particularly chosen? I'lie style is one 
that has now received the almost universal* designation of 
“ Christian Arcliitectnre it is a style that sprung up and was 
developed in the services of the Church and carried out on 
Christian principles by professedly Christian men. Had Major 
Kittoe l)een engaged in erecting a Church, the details of 
the style would assuredly have been correct. Churches, 
and Major Kittoe will confess it are his forte and ifhe wereto 
•elect a building for construction, he would unhesitatingly 
say it shall be a Cathedral in the poin|ed style of English 
Arehitecture. 

But why should a Civil College and for unbelievers 
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be, of all structures in the worlds a modified Christian Temple ? 
Is it that the symbols of the Christian faith, typified as tliey. 
are in the details of the Gothic style, are to spread their hallow- 
ed influences over the minds of the young Brahmins ? are they 
like us, to understand that large windows symbolize the per- 
vading expansion of the light of truth, while thd small doors 
typify the humility of the truth seeker f Is the prevailing 
perpendicularity of the style to impress upon them the 
necessity of directing their thoughts upward to the considera- 
tion of a Christian’s God ? If not, then why introduce Hea- 
thens into a believer’s house of prayer ? 

For a Christiau edifice, there is no order of Architecture so 
admirably calculated to excite deep religious feelings ; its in- 
fluence in promoting holy thoughts is magical ; but while in 
a sacrcHl building it is the perfection of tlie TOautiful, 4n a Hea- 
then College it is excessively inappropriate. 

And here we do not^mean to imply that the Gothic style, in 
itself, is to be discarded from all but Ecclesiastical buildings ; it is 
not the adoption of the style of ornament that we deprecate now, 
it is the cruciform Church character of the Building. The 
Gothic is l>eautiful even in a lay edifice, but it must be modi- 
fied and adapted to ciicumstances; there is a domestic (lotbie 
which we usually find in structures not devoted to ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. If we called upon an Architect to build us 
a College in the style of the Parthenon, we would not expect 
him to raise a mere temple, — ^a single large room surrounded 
by columns, — ^no, he would modify the fonn, whilst he would 
retain as far as possible the impressiveness of the order, and 
by his treatment of which, we should be able to form an 
opinion of his taste ; he might preserve the portico and retain 
the proportions of the columns, whilst the details of the 
mouldings, fiutings, dentcls, modillions and other ornaments, 
might be strictly accurate in detail. In the general manage, 
ment, he would consult the requirements of the College and 
not pertinaciously adhere to the Greek formula. Bo with 
the Gothic, when we require a College in the pointed style of 
Architecture, we do not look for a small Cathedral, with un- 
meaning towers at the four comers clubbing the whole into an 
incongruous pile : — ^a building of an equally impressive exteri- 
or, but with far greater capabilities and advantages might 
easily have been erected, an edifice as attractive as me present 
one but dispensing with its Ecdesiastical |woportions. For 
instance, let us turn to the new palace of Westminster, the 
rtyle of architectifie being exactly similar to that of the 
Benares College, and we asx is there anything eodesiaslical 
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in itB character ? The Abbey which it adjoins is of the _ .. . 
style of architecture ; a single glance declares the latter to bo 
ecclesiastical, the former domestic. In the houses of Parlia* 
ment, the Architect has displayed the poetry of the style, if 
we may so call it, he scorned to be the mere copyist, he wonU 
not condescend to take the Abbey as his model,— his desigit 
was original. Look at the magnificent chambers in whieK 
the Lords and Commons debatg, could any one for a moment 
imagine tliat tliey saw in them the slightest characteristic of 
a Church interior; a nare and transepts and central tower were 
by no means found to be indispensable. What would have 
been thought of an Architect, liow would his poverty of 
conception have been derided if he had designed for tbo 
new palace of Westminster, a second abbey cut up inUf 
compartments and flanked by four towers ? Had the origina* 
tors of the Benares College l^een the select Committee, 
tliey would nrobably have approved of the scheme ; what bet- 
ter, would they say, than that the Lords should deliberate in 
tlie nave, the Commons in the chancel, the aisles should be 
sub-divided into Committee rooms, the transepts would form 
excellent libraries, and tlvs cloisters would serve as admirable 
promenades in which Hon'ble Members might smoke? And 
certainly they might answer all these purposes, and thousands of 
country cousins would gaze with delight on the new buildings 
and should any unfortunate wight, imbued with a love of art 
and blessed with taste, perchonce express an opinion as to tb# 
inapplicability of an Abbey Church for tlie purposes of a house 
of Parliament, lie would lie instantly set down as hyper-critical 
and abruptly informed that he knew nothing al^ut It, that 
it answered very well, — ^it was all mediceval and so pretty I 
[ If it is asked, w hy we should not introduce the ecclesiastical 
/style into lay edifices, we answer that from our infancy and 
from the nation's infancy, peculiar forms and peculiar cha- 
racters are set apart for particular purposes; a Church hai 
from the remotest age, been built of a certain form and every 
feeling in our nature prompts us to confine ourselves to that 
which b conventional, although we know full well that the 
prayers of acongregation are not heard and answered from on 
High, agreeably to the nature and disposition of the walls of 
the building from which they may be breatlied. What would 
Major KUtoe,tlie lover of Church arehitectore, think of the ar- 
chitect who would be so barbarous as to erect a Church fat 
tlie exact form of amodmi Theatre ? would he noisteild 
agbast and be horrified at the sight, but s^y? the ardbilecfl, 
ought reasonably letoit and aagr, ** mj Thespio Church is not a; 
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whit less anomalous than your Pagan Cathedral College, in- 
deed 1 admire the style greatly, I have reonired and restored 
several Theatres, now I have got to build a Church 1 will 
adopt the style of the stage, 'jjie boxes will make excel- 
lent pew's, tlfe charity children shall sing in the gallery, the 
harinoniuiii shall he in tlie orchestra, tlie free seats in the 
pit, we will put the clerygman on the stage and clap the 
clerk into the prompter's bo?^* and would this not answer ? 
We reply, yes, it would, but it would not be orthodox, it would 
not be congenial with our accepted notions of what is cor- 
rect, the cruciform plan is es-tentially religious, the iiorse shoe 
theatrical style pagan. We desire to see buildings like every 
thing else, in harmony and appropriate, and we aftinn that 
pave, transit and at^^le^are us much misplaced in a CoHe<^e 
Id would 'be a spire on a^in palace or a fountain in a Churcii. 

And now let us examine whether any positive advantage 
has been gained by«using the crucijurin ground plan: let us 
see if the architect had any sulficient reasOn^r deviating from 
Uie wonted College style and trespassing on the ecclesiastical, 
and to do so let us first state what are own our notions of a Col- 
legiate edifice. We look upon it a building or number of 
detached or connected buildings in wliicli are to l>e found, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the esUiblisliiiient a certain 
anmber of studies or class rooms, contiguous but entirely ilis- 
tinct from each other, we should expect one or more lecture 
rooms of suitable dimensions and semicircular in form, then a 
hall for general assemblv and if for Christiun purposes, there 
should be a chapel. \Ve should exfiect to see suites of 
rooms for the accommodation of the principal and one or 
more of the professors, nor should we omit a spacious reading 
room or library, where out of College hours the students 
might have the opportunity of reading undisturbed. As we 
are strongly of opinion that healthy bodily recreation is be- 
neficial also to the mind, we w’ould establish in the College 
grounds, or •rather in the school grounds (for College is a 
term applie<l more particularly to establishments for young 
men, and not for boys and children who are to be educated at 
the Benares Institution) we would establish a gymnasium. The 
whole should form either an extended range of buildings 
showing a good front or there might be wings, in fact as space 
in India is a thing not to be considered and as the benefit 
of fresh air is drived from each building being well exposed, 
there is no question but that to heap up and club together in 
one confitieti areh, a number of rooms is a grievous mistake, 
,as we shall showjpresently, portions of the new College arc 
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entirely deprived of air. With m long range ofboildiagft 
College might have been reared with as much exterior orna- 
ment as has been lavished on the present pile : the effect would 
have been better and the advantages derived from a superior 
ground plan >yould have been unquestionable. 

Ilis Honor the Lieutenant Governor in his opening address 
alluded to the influence of architecture on the minds of the 
young and referred to the beautiful Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. But his Honor niii'tt be well aware that the only 
ecclesiastical part of those Colleges are the cliapels which are 
supplementary, when they were built does he imagine that 
the fellows prosecuted tlieir studies in them, no they studied 
as they do now in rooms, which externally bear the style of 
architecture common to tliat of the chapels, but are widely 
different in form. Let us look at the new Gothic Colleges 
at Cheltenham, Brighton, Victoria and many others recent- 
ly erected. Is there one that l>ears thg impress of a Church 
and are tlicy not all, as described above, domestic in appear- 
ance. Again look at the Military Colleges of Sandhurst, 
Woolwich and Addiseonibe, and notice the arrangements ; 
there are class rooms entirely distinct as they are deta- 
ched from each other, there are Hally and Chapels and 
Lecture rooms and Libraries, and all are so arranged as 
that no inconvenience should arise from proximity to each other. 
Kow let us remark upon the novel plan as approved of by 
the Committee on the Benares College. The nave, which 
is apparently some 1(>0 feet in lengtli by 30 wide, is bounded 
on either si<]e by aisles, which are divided into a certain 
nnniher of compartments or bins separated from the nave 
and from each ctlier by screen walls, these bins are destined 
to be the receptacles for the senior students, where they are 
to prosecute their studies, with a single door opening into the 
nave, and two doors leading into the verandah. These com- 
partments are so arranged tliat while they are separated from 
each other by a screen wall, they are notwithsUgiding so ex- 
pos^ as to admit every sound from tlie adjoining class rooms. 
Those on the eastern side are closed from the benefit of the 
westerly winds, for there is a verandah, a class room, the 
nave and three walls intervening which will pretty tolerablv 
exclude every particle of benefit derivable from a tattie, al- 
though there may be open doors. Then we find that the 
nave is assigned to the mass of juveniles. As a school room it 
is absurd, as a medium of communicaUon to the other clast 
roomawit is ridiotilouslv large. Here in this vast hall are to 
be located hiutdieds of small boys with their loud shrill voioes^ 
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•ntl he who has witnessed the tysfem of learning adopted by 
the young dusky aspirants, will readily imagine the din and 
buzs suthcieiit to drown Dr. Ballantyne’s ** intellectual 
thought/’ and certainly far from advantageous to the elder 
students in the contiguous cells who will be distracted by the 
avalanche of voices pouring in from the multitmle in the ad- 
joining nave. This is the arrangement by which a swarm of 
little inattentive urchins, who can with difficulty be brought 
at any time to mind their books, should be placed in a 
public thoroughfare 160 feet long. And where is the Princi- 
pal to remain? Is he to stay in the Librarv or in the Museum 
among the bottled snakes and otlier East Indian preserves, or 
is he to vegetate in one of the aisle bins ? why has not the 
architect to complete the delusion provided a brazen spread 
eagle from which bis learned disquisitions might be set forth ? 
for the ** £iiro))ean gentleman, our Principal** must discourse 
in the nave, while fo( ourselves we should prefer some cool 
retreat, redolent of tatties, and subjected to the soothing in- 
fluences of a punkah, where in tranquillity, cool and coTleel* 
ed, we might argue subtle points with our Pagan antagonistic 
for as in tlie strain of Elia It is a confusion of pur}K>se to 
tax the brain with a forehead moist }*rom excess of tempera- 
ture/* One transept is set apart for a Museum, and one for 
a Library* Three of the four corner towers contain siiiall, close, 
hot rooms, better suited for the reception of brooms and such 
like purifying instruments than for human beings, although, 
by the way, one of them might be set apart for Hogging oper- 
ations, if the application of birch to the native frame is allow- 
able. The fourth tower carries the water tliat is required for 
the fountain. 

Such is the novel plan for a College : we have heard that 
the original design approved of by L^rd Ilardinge was very 
wery different, tliat there was nothing ecclesiastical in the 
exterior, and that, moreover, the ground plan was entirely 
different: we^have reason to believe that the plan of the Col- 
lege at Agra was given as the idea which was to be modified 
end improved, llie Agra College consists of a central passage 
(which is nothing but a passage) bounded on each side by 
class rooms which are entirely unconnected with each other. 
This we conceive was the arrangement which His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor approved of, and we have been credibly 
informed that in some other quarter, it was dkcovcied that 
the central passage was the eoolest portion of the building, 
^ consequently# that the men who pnOed the ponkahe en- 
tliM pleasattttimpeietnre ailte^l^^ Tbiswaa 
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indefensible and such a system piust not be repeated^ this 
centnil passage enlarg€»d might make a central class room, 
and so the architect with Churches ever in his eye grasped 
the idea, broke the length liy transepts, and thus the school 
house merged into the Church. We acquit the architect of 
liaving led the way, if the central Hall system was forced 
upon him, he cannot be responsible for the ill arranged iiite« 
rior ; on his shoulders we cun only throw the blame of adher* 
ing to the eccfesiastical style in the superstructure, and ww 
scarcely know wliich w'as the greater mistake. It is now only 
a matter of regret that there is not a Bishop of Benares with 
influence enough to obtain possession of this building and by 
knocking down a trifling tow'er here, and a wall there convert 
tlie College into the Benares Cathedral. We see so and so ren- 
dered immortal at the trifling outlay of a hundred rupees, 
his names Christian and surname carved in quaint letters on 
a doorw^av for the edification of an^ admiring posterity, 
which will doubtless speak approvingly of the generosity and 
disinterested ness of the donor? then what an opportunity 
it now here, who will give the spire? — what noble minded in- 
dividual will bequeath his name to the Hindoo future on the 
|HUiiaele of a College ? Is there no Rajah who can be talked into 
transmitting the fame of his generosity to a future age by pro- 
viding the needful for this same spire ? Can not some purse be- 
laboured Baboo be induced to present a rood screen, some pio- 
usly inclined Ranee be inveigled into ordering an organ* 
These are mere suggestions casually thrown out. but as the 
College has amongst the natives been ealfed for many along day 
the JNaia Gyija Ghur,” why notearry out the design to com- 
pletion? Wc have another point of difference with the architect 
and this is with reference to the want of harmony in a mat- 
ter of detail, we arc of opinion that when we revive the me- 
dioeval style of architecture and retain what is grotesque and 
fantastic we must retain every part of the detail in its origi- 
nal character : thus for instance we should ncYcr dream of 
pewing a churcli of the rnedioeval style of architecture with 
modern upholstery, we would not admit couches, easy chairs, 
fauteiiils, rocking chairs or any such like paraphernalia of a 
drawing room ; they would be most comfortable in a hot 
weather evening with Dr, Drowsy in the pulpit, but common 
sense would rebel against such inconsistencies. So with the 
stained glass windows. Of the beauty and effect of stained 
glass there are not two opintona but when as we find in on# 
Sr th^ College windows a jurablhig of the%modeni with the 
medisml, weweleiilsreiirpmteat wUbdioaewhodisoomi- 
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tcnance the placing of modern accurately out lined figures 
into a window of the twelfth or thirteenth century. At the Col- 
lege we find her Majesty painted on proper artistic principles. 
Kow wc afiirm that this is not in keeping with the character of 
the building. If as is the case here we find that the architect 
has scrupulously adhered to the details of that style of archi- 
tecture which he selected, viz. in the stones, in the wood- 
work, in the panelling, in the iiioiilding of the windows, even 
to the very character of the letters, we ask ifit is in accord- 
ance to place there a modern drawing. To be in keeping the 
architect should have adheicd to the stilTuecked, sprained 
ankled, lugubrious visa ged” forms of the twelfth century, for 
however iiii|>er feet w*heii considered with an anatomical eye 
still tlie harmony *t hat exists every where else would have then 
been preserved throiighoiit. It is necessary either to have 
mere stained glass and no figures, or figures must be in the 
style of the age when such Imihlings were in vogue. We trust 
this will be duly considered in filling up the northern w indow 
in which w e understjuid there are to be efi’igies of certain 
celebrated leading characters in public life. Is our respected 
Lieutenant Governor to be seen smiling from beneath a black 
beaver and from over a swallow-tailed coat ? Is Lord Dal- 
housic to smirk over a stiff' white choker and Lord John 
Russell peer out of a Wind^^or unifonu? we trust such absur- 
dities are not in contcmjihition, we would as soon see a Bi- 
shop strutting along the streets of Calcutta wearing a sugar 
loaf hat and crimson plumes, or have seen the Architect him- 
self, at the opening of the (\dlege, presenting the keys with 
a wreath of laurel round his brow, uiid uearing'^nol liLs blue 
tail coat with brass buttons, but dressed gorgeously in velvet 
cloak, slaslied doublet and silken ho^, looking mediocval. 

With regard to the ground plan of the CtdFege and the di- 
vision of the students, we hear that many high caste Brah- 
mins object to allow' their sons to be polluted by contact with 
those of a low cii'^te. In this College castes are to l>c ignored. 
Now knowing as w e <Io the rooted antipathy of the Brahtiiia 
to intcnningle wdth their inferiors in caste, w*e ask if it is |k>- 
litic wlicn our object is to instruct and improi'e the minu of 
Brahmins mure particularly, and to wrench away all their 
absurd doctrines and superstitious mummeries that we should 
lay at the very outset a stumbling block in their way to court 
the proudest to keep aloof and to withhold their sons from 
the benefits of eciucation and so leave tliem steeped in igno- 
rance and folly ? It is no answer to say, let them abstiua if 
they wish: we will find innumerable studenta (kSm 
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parts of India. That is not the point, the innumerable stu- 
dents had better remain for the present at tlmir own Village 
schools, the Benares College is not or should not be a large 
school wherein the scrapings of the highways and byeways 
of Hindoostan are invited to congregate in order to learn" 
their alphabet — the e'»tabli‘-!iinent is nut to be considereil in the 
light of a large central rarjfj.'d school. I’he object of the Col- 
lege is for the more finished education of a more advanced 
set of scholars, not children, not boys hut young men, nay 
grown-up men, men wlio do not come for the elements of 
education, but to learn the higlif?r branches of knowledge. 
These are tlie Students that we wish to see in the new College, 
we do not df*sire that <o C(».stly an establishment should dwin- 
dle down to the level of a preparatory sclioo). Children are not 
sent to our Uiiiver>itie> to learn their spelling, we do not give 
the high sounding title of Frincipal to a writing master, nor 
of Professor to a dancing nr.i'.ter — why then should the Bena- 
res (College l>e degraded into becoming an establi>hment for 
children? We would dispense with the term College urless 
we maintained its character as a College. But to return to the 
igrioriti|r of castes, we find that out of *350 students, 150 are 
Bralituins, (jq Malionic<lans, an<l the rt^t with the exception 
of half a do7.en Cliristiuns, arc alluf inferior castes of Hindoos. 
If we are tohl that tliis general gathering of castes under 
one roof i'* the very thing to ilo away with prejudices, 
we reply that the time has not yet arrived that we should lie 
so summary ; the Brahmins as\i caste are the most learned in 
India, and it is more especially the Brahmins that we must 
endeavour to enlighten ; for onco'' upset by force of reasoning, 
by the unfailing powers of good education the rude notions, the 
childish su|>erstitionsoftlie Brahmins of the Holy City, and the 
way to conversion lies clear beforeus — we bad rather it were a 
Uralimiii College with diminished numbers, tlian hurt their feel- 
ings at this moineutoiis period, w*e would gladly teach all. but 
our conviction is that we must go to the root of the evil at once* 
With the view of conversion in the distance, it is ab.siird to 
expend our energies in trying to get a stray convert here 
and there, this is but picking up a fallen leaf ; we cannot af- 
ford time even upon tne bruncties, but we must set to work 
and with ii good will at the very root, if we would fell the 
tree of superstition and idolatry, that it may never spring 
up a^ain. Tlie soil is Benares, the roots are the Brahmins, let 
us refute by our learning their every false notion, let us convince 
by means of education in the higher brandies of knowledge 
that ours is the right system, let^ us grapple with their most 
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•stute reasonera in their stoutest stronghokis» eonvinee but 
tlie Braliiiiins of Benares and Christianity will tlien be receiv- 
ed and welcomed on every side of Hindoostan. 

We trust the Govern lueiit will reconsider the subject if 
their sanction has been given to taming the College, into a 
mere school. The aim is no longer in Mr. Duncan’s wonls 
merely ** to reconcile the Hindus to our rule*' the Hindus 
have been reconciled and we have a far higher object in view 
now, the ultimate conversion of masses which while it can bo 
done by a scientific education, can nevei bof>e to be effected 
by keeping the College at the level of a village, school. Wo 
would nave tlie Benares College looked upon by the students 
of village Schools as an establisliment to which it would be 
on honor to be admitted, where the most talented and those 
who had made a certain advance in learning could alone be 
permitted to study. Let the students at first be but few, no 
matter, — wfien it is fsund to be select, thousands will strive to 
obtain admission ; then, and not till then, it may be called a 
College. In the mean time let us remember that we have 
two methods of conversion open to ns, preaching and teach- 
ing, and however powerful tlie former has been and still is 
o]se%vhere, w'e feel «coiivinced that a superior education will 
have more effect than any preaching could }Ki8sibly have. 
It is true that in the days of tlie apostles preaching was the 
main instrument by which the word of God ** so mightily 
grew and prevailed'*, but it must be remembered that then it 
was the poor but highly gifted who preached to the wealthy, 
and to the great, and to the enlightened of those «ttines, while 
here in India it is the reverse : we are the wealthy, the great, 
the truly enlightened who have every means in our power for 
coovertfiig the poor, tlie weak-minded and tlie ignorant, llius 
in India highway preaching is not the principal |iower as h 
was in primitive tiroes, we have better means affoi^ed us, we 
have the opportonitj of iiicreasiiig knowlege as the waters 
cover the sea ; let us by su|ierior education force ofien the 
gamer of tlie Heathen mind, and then to fill them with the 
precious grain of Gospel Truth will be comparatively an easy 
task. 

But we have lieen wandering from cur subject and must 
return again to tlie material College. For tlie Principnl and 
Head Master two detached dwelling houses have been creeled 
on the grounds at adistance of wont two or three hundred 
yards from the main bnihiing. Theseaiw very properly in the 
wmes^ style: h&t situated as they are, they saroiirdgrsadf 
et the Parsonage or Reelory, they are very pretty song-loeh- 
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ing, domiciles and while the exterior mnkes you believe, there 
id an upper story, the interior actually consists of but one set 
of lofty apiirtnieij ts. 

These we consider, to l»e the most satisfactory por- 
tions of the *00110^0, but we repeat that in the general 
plan of tlie entire huilding these residences for the profes^ 
sors should have formed part of one grand whole, they 
miglit have formed tlie wings or l>een so connected that while 
they could have added to the extent and therefore to the magni- 
ficence of the college building, they would have been far more 
convenient, — for the exposure loan Indian sun and a hot wind 
in crowing over to one's private apartments at ail times during 
the day, cannot be either benoficiai or and we ima- 

gine that tlie Principal M'oiild much prefer having his quar- 
ters ill some way connected to the public studies, that he 
might lie saved this unnecessary expo-««re. It is true he is 
more retircil, hnt as far as ]>rivacy is •conc erned he cannot 
even now stt‘p into his verandah or open his windows without 
being seen, and ns for beiiig iiiole^ted by intruders were his 
quarters attached to the College Bnihlieg, l>e it remembered 
tfiut the studeiitH are but day scholai*^, and aJVcr all it would 
require but very little skill solo arrange tlie private portion of 
the Builiiing tliat it should he strlelly private. 

We consider it to Ik? quite iiiiiiefes*<ary that a Public huilding 
should beecpially decoruted on every side, thegi'and front shoiiiu 
he the principal part lo receive oriiniiient the rest should he tfiib- 
servient and only just in keeping with tht? character of the style 
of architecture adopted ; utility is the main to he considered, 
next comes nrcliitccturui decoration. In the Beuaies college 
utility has been sacrificed to disiilny ; like it bouse of car Is the 
four sides are almost exactly alike. We see the same effect 
from every quarter in which we take a view of the building. 
We look 111 vain for the example from which the architect 
worked, anti wonder whether he had ever seen a college We 
think the Martiniere a more satisfactory edifice, for we see no 
advantage in being able to run round a Building and find it the 
same on every side, ifthiswas the object the architectliad in view 
in compressing the edifice into a contracted mass as if space 
were watitiiig it reminds us of the form of the Taj at Agra, per- 
haps tlie architect had that in hUeye, and considering it to be tlie 
most inagniflcieiit Mussulman structure in India, thought ia 
necessary to have the coming most iiuignificiont English struc- 
ture in India, of similnr form, and in lieu of the four miuara, 
he plaitfed four squat towers. The Taj we llonsider to be just 
aa well adapted for a college as the new building at Benaxeap 
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•nrl thdreforA we recommend the originators of the College to 
adopt the Taj style in future, if they wish to patronize once 
more the massing and clubbing system — at any rate we do 
]io|»e, that herealter when any extensive ami expensive ^trnc- 
tnre is in contemplation, a hasty Felection of a ilesign be not 
made. In the case of the Benares college, designs u e never 
saw any one that was siibmitteil, but we understand that it 
was the magical word ** Gothic” tlnit decided.! lie point. A pret* 
Xy exterior won the selection: **a fierson of great taste at lliMid 
Quarters," as we have heard it expressed, liked the Gothic, 
and immediately putting his hand on the Gothic drawing im- 
mediately said. ^ This is the design we w ill have,”--*an(l now 
before us stands in huge reality the result. Our opinion of its 
merits we have recorded, and as we find thsit, inclusive of the 
value of convict labor, the total cost lia*^ l>een hut little under 
2lK),000 Rii|)ees, we cannot hut regret tlnit so large a sum as 
£20,000 should have iibeen expended so iiijiidicioiwly, iiijndi* 
cioiislyas far as the design ami character of the building is con- 
cerned ; and we express a hope that in future, internal ar- 
rangements shall be more consideretl than external tJecorationt 
and that utility shall not again be saarifioed to display. 
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f CmUinued from pag^.J 

TIiamM Carl via wan bom, about the year 1796, at a 
village on the borders of England and Scotland,— .VwidiMw 
by name, if we mistake not. His father was a substantM 
fanner, — stern and religious in his ideas, but universidlv 
respected by tlio<e around him, as being the most convct the 
must luiig-headeil, and the best informed of them all. He 
it was, who arr.'tngetl all diflereiiees ^niong his neighbours 
and prevented law-snits; he was the |terson ever tmnsnlt^ 
in little delicate affairs, such can lie comprehended only by a 

jiidginent at once sound and |ienelrating ; he was tlie genial 

referee of the .snrrunndiug districts. Carlyle's parent wns in 
short, soinething not itnliKe,— oneofwhumitisson has sketched 
so pleasant a portrait,— the father of oiir own Diilerot, who 

was pipi.illy the arbiter-generalof his circle,— whose prndence 

anil ex|ierience used to keep his neighlKmrs clear of litigations 
jealousies, and domestic broils. Carlyle in a lively deme felt’ 
and has not imfreriuently given expression to, the mtitnde 
he owed to Providence for bestowing on him such a father 
Proud of an origin narbiking at once of the jiopular element 

and that of nobility, lie has often been able to say of himself 

what he s.iid in a measure of Burns, or Diderot, men of the 
people like hiiu-«ir.— “ How many Kings, how many Princes 
are less nobly born !” The opinions of Carlyle are explicable’ 
we may be jieraiitted to say, by the consideration of liis birth’ 
and earliest eiliication. His heart’s best feelinj^ were in har’ 
mony with tlio-e of the People; but he nevertheless held 
opinions of a decidedly aristocratic character, llie reason 
of this is obvious ; from child-hood, he had learaed,in observ- 
ing his father's conduct, to understand how respectable is the 
People, and to perceive how contemptible is the Mob 1 This 
sentiment is the main-spring, in all Carlyle’s writings. At a 
certain perioil, he took up the cause of the People with such 
vehemence, as even to win the sympathy of the Clnrtists- 
yet gpver fur a momept has he ceased l^m ezpresdng his 

contempt for thoM snobs. His original edneatioa was duige- 
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ther of a rustic and coiiimon-place description ; and some* 
what thereof has cluiigp to him ever since. 

He liiiuselfy in the Sartor llesartus^ has been at pains to 
make us acquainted with the impressions of his infancy, and 
the inBueuce which those impressions, tlie natiirp of the loca- 
lities, the landsca|>es, the surrounding scenery, created upon 
his mind. The cattle-fuira, to whicli his fatlier soinetiiiies 
took him, the twice-a-day apparition of the maihearriage that 
passed over against the village, — to him a uiysterions vehicle, 
a small ainbuiatory world, on its way from who knows whi* 
ther, ill progress towards some equally unknown destination 
all tliis is describe<l in the Sartor Remrtus^ witli a freshness 
and vivacity that ever characterise the feelings of simple 
childhood. And liere, let us be allowed to indulge in a phv- 
ttological reHectlon. Look but at the portrait of Carlyle. 
Do you not jten'oive that all the features, which make up 
that soliii head-piece^ are, l>oth morally and jiliysirully, of a 
rudtic cast? Slrerigtli ainl liealth are perceptibly visible; the 
pr4)tracted toil of years may have worn and euiaciuted I’lo.se 
features : — but it has brought no further change : it does not 
furrow them. Austerity, per>tn’ereanee, patience, the untir- 
ing courage that brooks not defeat, but will go a-hcad des- 
pite of obstacles, — alf the-e cbaracleristics and virtues of the 
rimil >tock, — are engraved upon tliat serious, htern, and some- 
what harisli l•ountcuunc<^ 1 saw M>nie years igo a ]>ortrait of 
Carlyle at an earlier age ; the same cliaracterist.cs were there 
observable but youtii,eouibiiuKl witli e<!iieatioi} and intellec- 
tual culture, thou imparted to those feature.s sonie^ thing of a 
more worldly ^tani)) ; — the gtntUmany in fact seemed to re- 
assert hLs birth-right ami his blood. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, tlie rustic ty|>c resumed it’s sway with advancing 
years, and has in tura effaced all tlie merely acquired traiu. 
This id a phtmomenou, which every hoily may have observed 
in other instances, and of which the case under notice serves 
fora frcdi ilig^ratioii. 

Besides that earlier and most important education, Carlyle 
went throngli a second course of instruction at Annan, where he 
had as a class fellow H I ward Irving, the same who, at a later 
period, earned renown by his eloquence ns tlio/^crereWEilward 
Irving ; and whose loss was bewailed by bis old aehool-fe'.loir 
Carlyle witli heart felt ^rtof, and in terms of warm aUcction. 
At Aunan he rccievcd t!ic first elements wCf classical edit- 
cation. Here, to hisliu^ediitfiuit^f we aro^ credit his own 
assertion, under Stic guiHs of Wm Teol^drdk) he to 
learn the declensioue and cop|ogatioa% end to malS tbf 
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best ofhif way through the Syntaxes both Greek and Latin. 
However, a father's ambition^ this time perhaps guided* and 
not amiss* by tlimigns of intellect which the young man ex- 
hibited* consigned the latter to the University of Edinburgh* 
w*here he sojourned two years, returning home ever and anon 
to pass tlic vacations* to enjoy again the localities that were 
dear to him, and torecal the recollections and impressions of 
infancy. The turn of his mind was from that time at once 
speculative and poetic; he devoted himself with ardour to the 
study of mathematics, but equally disquieted himself with the 
mysteries of Faust and Wilhetm MeUter, in endeavouring to 
fathom them. A fact that well denotes this turn of mind is, 
that a few years after quitting the University he published*in 
rapid sticecssion, a translation of Let/endres Geometry^ a Tre» 
tise on Proporiions, anel a translation of G(>ctlu;*s WilMtn 
Mcister, Oil leaving the Uni vet's! ty he was for sometime 
undeeidod as to the choice of a prore>s;on. It was at 6t*st his 
intention to enter the Church; but apprehensions of a sort 
that may easily be conceived, deterred him him from this pro- 
ject. His frankness of character* and, if possible, still 
greater freedom of sotil, ju all probability made him hesitate 
to become a teacher of doctrines regarding the truth whereof 
he might not be fully coininccd, audio recoil from certain 
offices too frcqtieiitly attendant on his intended profession. 
So he abandoned that dcKign; and pendinga final choice of 
an occupation, he betook liiinsclfto the tcachiiiiTi of Mathema- 
tics in Ills own county. This provisional Professorship las- 
ted about two years. 

It was about 1823, and consequently in his own twenty 
seventh year, that after long hesitation* Carlyle decided in 
favor of unrestrained freedom, and embraced the profesdon 
of A luin of letters, a profe^don so well defined by himself in 
his Lift of John Sterling^ os — anarchical, nomadic, altoge- 
ther etherial, and fettei’ed by no conditions." A Scotch 
Encyclopaedia received \\U first essays, on Montesquieu* 
Montaigne, and the two Pitts. The translation of Legen- 
dre’s Geometry, and that of in/he/m Meister, already men- 
tiimed* succeeded these first efforts; anil, very shortly * ex- 
uberating ill the satiin direction, and delving into that vein of 
German philasophy* he puhlished his Life of SchiUer^ in the 
first instance plpoe-iiieal* — in the London Magazine^ in which 
Haxiitt and Chartes Lamb w’cre then fellow labourers. That 
Xt/e of Schilior^ Carlyle's first distinguished effort, gives ns an 
axcelwt idea of the state of the author’s mind at the imriod 
when ne was in the very vortex of his myatie and eathnsiastie 
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flights, nnd when he meditated a reaction against those 
materialist and sceptic theories, which then reigned In Eng* 
land, and wliich have reigned there oflidallv, ut least from 
the time of Priestley to that of Malthns. The influence of 
Beiitham was then all powerful; Utility wa^ deemed the 
basis of society, the aim of all legislation, the legitim. ite 
inainspring of human actions. This doctrine, — degradiiij: to 
hiiinanity, hut worthy of being pro iched by the iium wlioin 
Edwiinl Gatis found, at the age of eighty-eiglit years, siill 
disf|tiieting himself ahoiit his reputation, iiiste.id of prepai-iiig 
his soul to depart decently for another wi»rld, — this doctrine 
Inid two grand faults. On the one hand, it weighed like a 
niglitinnre on the senses of all youthful and truly liher*il and 
geiioroiis souls, uhiiiihilaling with its vile shade all their nobler 
inspirations, anil nek now leilg ttig tlieir expression only w t!i the 
grill of sarfa'‘m. Aiul on the other hand, it \v:ia evi*r siriv. 
iug to sap the foundations of t!ie Ktiglish con titiition, hy 
denouncing hereditary rights, and inciting against the iiristo- 
cracy the middle cla><!s whom it infected with its poison. In 
a word, that doctrine was a defilennmt to the li*imaii con* 
science; and threatened no small dapger to England. In all 
ages, those who think and tho>4> who profess to think, m.iy l»e 
divkled, like other clases of society, into two cafegoriei,-^tlHi 
well-born thinkers, and the inoh. Beiithain was the leader of 
that fnoh , — uhicli term however we here desire to l>e under- 
stood only in an inteliectital scnise. lieail, if yon can flo so 
without disgust, that famou.s Treatise on Leyislalion^ in which 
all the Vices are weighed in one scale of the C'tilitm'iiiii Imlance, 
against all the virtues in the other ; read it, — ^aiid you will Imrii 
bettereven than at an Indtan Bralimiii'siik.diool,— that all itc- 
tionsarc in themselves iiidiiferent. Yct.aeconling to ih*; imnio* 
ral theories of the East, it is in the eye only of the Eternal tiiid 
the Inflfiite that crimes and virtues arc alike iiidiflereut, 
— according to B.uitham, they arc iiidifl'erciit even to man*s 
view. Avarice is useful for it is a line medium for the 
amassment of capital; — Prodigality is useful, for it tends 
admirably to spread and circulnto wealth ; — Usury is usi*ful, 
for it gives excellent lessons in economy to those who are 
it’s victims; — Vanity fosters luxury, and so promotes rom- 
tnerce. Beiithnm was ever ready to say, as said that stout 
disciple of Voltaire, — M. Andrieux, if I mistake not:— 
** Parricide is douhlless a enme, though ntaitity an exhibitkm 
of ^ tasteV^ It was against tlicso ahotnnial%; doctriilei, 
which, had they been generally aedepted^ woiiw Wmled to 
MgUnd'e ruinithatCariylemostpiurtmii^^ ttrgdl%re«aetiM« 
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Both amon^ h!s precursors and his cotemporaricSy were 
sonic voices lifted up in protestation to tlie like effect 
but llicy were feeble ones. The eloquent Coleridge had not 
strength to take upon himself the struggle. Carlyle is the 
only mail, \vlq>, at that period, dared openly to rise against 
those impious and immoral tendencies. It was he alone, 
wlio, uncuniiectcd with the official wgrld, but in tlie midst of 
that revival of the 18th centurv which distinguished thepei'HMl 
of the Bourbon restorati4m, dared to maintain that religion 
is a thing eternal and necessary to hiitnan existence ; that, 
the nrUtoerney is an institution founded even on man^a 
natinv, cs8<*itti:illy iiidestriietiblo liowcvcr changeful and 
)i;'rtshaldc the forms it may assume ; that the revolution, 
considered as a ftut^ is an event uorthy of everlasting re* 
iii<*nibraiicc : htit that, if viewed as a it has aehiev* 

( d nothing ptM nu.iu itt ; that the' people ought to be regarded, 
supervised, iiistrueted,— and not hft^opeu to corruption, 
ficc to sink into wretchedness, or fake refuge in ignorance 
at pleasure, ns the ladiculs pretended. To nil the wild po* 
litieal theorii s then al)iuad, he ever opposed those three 
words which Schiller deejned the words essential, and alone 
powerful, to mniutuiii the %vortli of human existence. His 
ideas where all clothed in a singular, cingniatic garb, which 
protected his thoiiglits in all their mysterious value, kept 
the vulgar ut a distuiiec, made fools laugh, — but |K)sscssed, 
oil the contrary, an attraction for all minds capable of reffcctiun* 
To what party did he belong? Was he Tory? — one would 
have Built so, on seeing him take tin the defenee of Protestan- 
tism. Was he Whig? One would linve said so, on behold- 
ing him again as the clvnnipion of reforms, and an advocate 
for the aliolition of all those ancient abuses, whicli were the 
burden of huniaii existence. Was ho a radical? — No; that 
is the one accusation which none can bring against him : 
sllhongh, at a later |>eriod, when he took up the canse of the 
people with singular energy and viger, many folks thought 
lie hud turned Chartist Ju^t as, after the ptihifeafion of the 
Latter Day Pawphlets, he was taunted as an absolutist, and, 
after the inihlication of John Sterliny^ accused of atheism. 
Nay, good friends, he neither is, nor ever was, any thing of 
that sort. He lioth ever was, and is, in all simplicity, a man 
who right well knows the ago he lives in, and knows too that 
it’s tenets are nauglit hut fantasies, — em passioned fantasies that 
bre^ acta tpf w3u folly, and end in fearful re-actions. He is 
OM 1^0 ever asserted, that in tinies.«when man has no 
d ffinia faitfi It is above all, most important to keep the ba- 
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lance in eqiiilibrio, in onler to sare the various elements ne- 
eessary to Jife frt»m niutiially destroying each other in blind 
opposition, amidst perjietiially recurring coniiicts. 

The influence of Carlyle, we iiiiiy just by the way observe, 
the never been of an oflicial character ; but it has l>ecn all 
has greater on that account. Mis works have excited scan* 
dal ; btustcriiigly attacked, bhistcringly jndled to pieces, 
they liave hardly been defended at all. He allowed the 
hubbub raised against litin to bike it's course, and left his 
ideas to make tlieir way in the world, nitlioiit the aid of strong 
personal prepossessions- The influence which those writings 
fiave exercised, has been entirely latent, almost silent, — not* 
witlistunding the outcry against tlieantliorV inline, liis sen- 
timents have been eiiibodU^J under all forms, i^bethcr aristo- 
cratic, or democratic ; but it is easy to recMignize the traces of 
of his way of thinking, in some of the most reinarkalile pro- 
ductions of modern literature. Tennyson is the most 

eminent of coiiteniporaneous Hiiglish poets ; — who can tell 
how much credit Carlyle deserves, as having contributed to 
form those talents? \\'ho can even say how much is due to 
Carlyle in the political roiriancesof D'Jsraoli? — though perhaps 
neither of the two piithors named, nnght be very well dis- 
posed to acknowledge that influence. Carlyle has done more 
than any other indivhlual towards putting down the Bvronian 
brother-hood, and (thanks to the ideas put forth by fiim on 
literary and artistical subjects,) towards promoting the ulti- 
mate, though tardily achieved triumph of Wordsworth, over 
the remnant of the Satanic School, — Wordsworth, as much 
admired at the present time, as he was despised in bye gone 
days. Descending even to revoluaoithry and socialist litera- 
ture there is no style to be found, of wliich the more favora- 
ble specimens are not more or less indebted to him. The 
Purgatory of Snicidee^ written by Thomas Cooper, a 
Chartist shoe maker, is dedicated to Carlyle; and that other, 
very curious ^ook Alton Locke is the production of one of 
his most enthusiastic disciples. Without founding a 
School, — without aspiring to the false glory of wielding a 
spiritual Dictatorship, (common iu our time, but barren in 
results as such oflice is,) he Has exercised, and continues still to 
exercise a supremacy, which parties the, most dianieti ically 
opposed to each other have often, without caring to make 
the avowal, fully recognised, — and do still recognise, in 
secret. In America his influence has been greatly felt,«« 
where I trust it daily increase, and gather etrenglh to 
gel the better of Bentham-ian, vrhidi sadly • wiaato. 
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The Gtermans will in turn^ sooner or later, make themselTea 
masters of that philosophy which owes its birth to Gmaa&j* 
It will help them to take up the stitches in their at present 
ruptnred philosophical traditions, and to rid themselves it 
once of the louts who have degraded the same, — as well as 
of those atheistical hogi anathematised (alas, too late!) by 

E oor Henry Heine, — for whom great allowance most soielj 
e made, as one who has deeply suffered. 

The philosophy of Carlyle does^ in fact, derive its origin 
from the German philosophy. By the aid of his piercing 
eye and practical English sense, he to a nicety discerned the 
amount of strength which it was possible to draw from that 
quarter. Ht never beguiled himself by viewing in earnest 
the metaphysical scaffoldings that towered l^fore him,-^ 
nor ever lost his way amongst those inte.*minable and useless 
dis<|uisitiou8 on identities and non identities, objectives and 
subjectives, transcendental assthcticism, categories, or contra- 
dictions. He perceived that the systAn, which had raised 
those ingenious edifices was of greater consequence than the 
superstructures themselves, and that the train of thought which 
inspired those systems, must be again more essentially philoso- 
phic than the very systeifis! Between the rationalism of Kant 
and the pantheism of Goethe, — when eter shall we leave off 
canvassing points of mere etiquette? But it is not tlius that 
these men should be estimated. Let us rather ask, wlmtw'as 
the state in which Goethe and Kant (not to mention other 
philosophists) found mankind, and society in general. What 
ideas did they form of litiman life, and what ends did they 
pursue in virtue of those ideas ? Why, Goethe found an unu 
verse all withered : theories (the complaint is his own) that 
represented the world as an immense factory, or rather as a 
gigantic Kitchen where all that we see, or smell, from the 
flint pavement up to man’s devices, was elaborate and point- 
device — a World made up of engines, wheel-works, kitchen^ 
jacks, ovens,— the ideal, in short, of the 18th Century. 
Goethe appeared on the scene ; he gave life to tliese materiafs, 
re-clothed them in richest colours, and shewed us, instead of 
that ordered mechanism, w'hich accident only put in motion 
the wrestling of Nature’s living impulses. This is the service 
that Goethe rendered ; he partially put a period to the results 
of the 18th Century ; he shut up one of its outlets, — one that 
will never be re-opened. The service rendered by Kant is 
hardly less valuable; it no more consists in his theory of 
contr|dictions, t^n that of Goethe consists in his system of 
pantbmsm. Uaidl the period when Kant made his appeaiwnoe 
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the labors of the metaphysician had been only empl^ed {o 
render man, as fur as p<^ible, a nieietiftrrestrtal hnd temporal 
animn). According to the view of the philosophers of Hint 
day, there appeared no end more exalted or more worthy of 
itiairs dignity, than that which condemned him to dwell ea« 
bined and cutifitted, within the limits of time and space he 
was to move lietwecn |ianillel straight lines drawn with ma* 
thematicai precision ; Kant came, and rescued the spiritual 
man ! Ttlth one stroke of his pen, he annihilated time and 
space, — reduced them, tliat is, to l»e no more than intellectual 
intelligeiicies, — and once more confided humanity to the iiifi* 
pite and the Kternal. He too closed another outlet of the 
]8ti Century; a\id clo«*fd it for all future time, not 
witl standing the attempts to burst forth again, that arc from 
t me to time made by the bestial fiend of Sensualism, and 
the didaetic impiety of tlic Savans. 

Carlyle had a perfect comprehension of all this : hnt did 
not trouble himself about verifying minute details. He was 
satisfied witli the prospect as it presented itself to his view, 
and relied on his general impressions. As for theories, ho 
made his own through the intervention of a very methodical 
and remarkably Ethflish process of ^assimilation, peculiar to 
himself, lie traitsHitcd syllogism into facts; and proved 
each of tlicm by contemporaneous History, in such sort that 
wc arc astonished and delighted to behold the metaphysical 
entities (which before $ecn;cd to us mere abstract unrealities) 
moving, s]»oaking, and endowed uith power for good or evil. 
All the docti'ines of the Gt rmnn philosophy are to l)C found 
in the writings of Carlyle; but, in order to find them, ire 
must deconj|K)se tliosc writings, and submit them, us it were, 
to a chemical analysis. Those doctrines rirculato through- 
out his pages, but tiiey arc like those clicmical elements, 
the iron, alkali^ and snlt'«, that circulate in our hearths blood, 
and in the tears which emotion or distress wring from our 
eyes. 

It was nnrfonbtcdiy the Ltfi' of Schiller that led to the first 
comnitinicatioiis between Carlyle mid Goethe,— •eominiiiiica* 
tioiis whicli siibserjnciitly liccame frerjiient and numerous. 
We sec him, in his letters to Goerijo, just recovered from all 
those moral diseases, incidental to the period, of whicli ho 
eom|$le!nssocloqncinly in the Sartor Hemrtu$. For he Umi, the 
declared foe of sentimentality, has had, it would api)ear,hisdn]r 
of desolation and remorse, of Byrouismand Wcricrisin,— Uko 
oil the rest of the<world in our time. From one of th^ let* 
ters (date 1826) it is evident that the crisis of tliisdifww««-» 
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If it erer was wj severe, which we doubt, — had been 
got over : and that Carlyle had turned to account the piece 
of advice which he g;ive8 himiK*lf shut up Byron,— open 
Goethe !'* Already married at that time, he describes t^ 
little nook which he and his wife inhabited in Scotland, his 
native soil, — and a sense of domestic felicity seems to mingle 
with the following sketch ; — Ilcre,^^ he writes to Goethe, 
** though not without sonic trouble, wc have built and fur- 
nished a suitable and substantial house ; here, in the absrtice of 
all employment, or profissioual avocutions, we pursue the 
ciiltivutiun of literature with diligctioe, but after our own 
peculiar fashion. We arc hoping for a joyous addition to the 
roses and other dowers that deck our garden ; and we trust 
that health and tranquil iniiifis will aid our hopes. The roses, 
a good many of tlieiii, still remain to l)e planted ; hut to 
our idea they are blooming already in anticipation. Uon<- 
seau would have been as happy hens a<^in his Island of St Pi* 
erre.** There, in the Imsom of siditiiJe, lived Carlyle : con- 
tintitng to dw*e11 amongst the localities in which his infancy 
bad glided away, slowly consolidating, and coiiceiitniting in 
himself, the impressions %vliicli were deMiiied to pcrvmle hb 
aoul uninterruptedly during the ne.Kt tuwnty years. He ne- 
ver saw London, until towards his eight und twentieth or 
thirtieth year. His first sojuiirn in that city occurred in the 
year 1826; but he remained only a siiort time, and returned 
to his beloved Scotland, — which cfiiintry, however, he quitted 
almost fur good about 1830, the period iit wliich his name 
began to make a noise in the world. 

It WAS ill his Scottish n>tireineiit that he composed his first 
admirable essays on German literature, which were published 
in the Edinburgh Review^ and in the Foreian Review, In 
these articles, we recognise the original Carlyle, youthful, la- 
borious, and full of hai^ihood, but exhibiting also a siiiootli* 
tiess of style, which he by and hy lost, — but which then im- 
parted to his compositions a polish not bestcAved upon his 
subsequent perforiuances. In these earlier efforts, Uie vol- 
canic fire and lava-fiaines, that were shortly to burst forth in 
all directions, roll on their course in subterraneous conceal- 
meiit, though their warmth coinniuniciites to these pages a 
•ombre ana somewhat forloni lieaiitv. Between the essay on 
Jean Paul Richter or the more eloquent passages of the 
Barior Reeartui^ and hb other works of a later date, there b 
all the difference that there b between an Italbn climate, and 
the slMing almosphere of tropical lands. Youthful svmpathbc 
UIttailaate hb earlier writings; beautiful thoughts, in all theb 
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fre§hn 680 , which haTe barely had time to gemitnate in hii 
mind, develope themselvea in those pages, clothed in rielietit 
imagery ; — all is well ordered, every thing njethodically dis- 
pose. Subsequently to the publicHtion of Sartor liesartus^ 
and his contributions to Frasers Magazme, we perceive a total 
change; and thenceforth dates Carlyle's second Style, — the 
most brilliant example of which, is the History of the 
French Recolution, In all his writings of this period 
dark, and appalling shade uniformly prevails; swift lighten* 
ings dash in bright succession o*er a stormy deep ; thunder 
growls and bursts; infernal agencies shriek and yell, as they 
are borne along upon the pinions of the blast, or on the whirl- 
winds of the tempest. Yet, from time to time the clouds 
break, and permit us to heliold, as it were, a minute Star, 
whose smiles twinkle over a sky of perfect aziiie. And, 
though the storm which passes over head may terrify, we 
cannot but in turn feel refreshed by the purer and milder 
atmosphere, which suggests that the uiicliaincd elements 
should have no terrors for ns, — inasmuch as a culiii will sure- 
Ijr succeed. Nothing can equal Carlyle's powers of descrip- 
tion j his portraits are more clearly defined than those of the 
magic lantern on the walls of a darkened chamber ; the long- 
flince buried dramatis persona re-appear in all their wontra 
grins and wrinkles ; they hop, skip, and jump, as in days of 
yore. His Cagliostro, his cardinal llohan, Idtirrere, Dunton, 
once known can never to be forgotten! His details of the 
Reign of Terror are the finest delineations of that gloomy 
period ; the very soul of the revolutionary epoch is transfused 
into his pages ; the very ring of the expressions used by him, 
brings to mind the burden of the Marseillaise^ and the fearful 
Carmagnole. Hie three months chronicle of horrors, between 
September and December 1793, during which period the 
gnillotine battened on the noblest heads of each and every 
party, leaves behind it a frightful impression, that checks and 
oong^s onrliearts blood as with some sudden impression of 
terror, and transfixes one as the glance of a basilisk. Pbillipfie 
of Orleans headed the melancholy roll of victims, — followed by 
Bamave, Marie Antoinette, the thirty- two Girondists, Ma- 
dame Rolland and the long list of young and noble victims 
who expired under the knife—** who swept away/* says our , 
author, ** like withered leaves in Autumn/* It is indeed a 
wondeifal tale. Of all the books that liave, been written on 
the French Revohition, this wUt be longest read, Ms will be 
the last to lose it’s significance. The other Histories have 
been written, are alrmy out of date,--Hhe tbeories on which 
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lltfy are based having been admitted to be false. The 
tujm of M. de Mtiisrre, the most remarkable work tliat Fjuce 
has produced on the subject^ — the most prophetic, and the 
most profound, — is equally bye-gone. Cai4yle*8 theory alone 
holds out agtCinst and will probably triumph over the events 
of time, as it has already triumphed over events of late t>GCur- 
rence, whereby it'& correctness has been abundantly confirmed. 

Since the publications of the work entitled Chartism^ Car- 
lyle indulges in an extreme peculiarity of style ; his colouring 
grows more and more sombre : — lie is all black. The whole 
of his writings, — remarkable as they sometimes are, and so 
obviously original that they could have emanated from no 
other source, exhibit two great defects ; they are confused 
and interrupted, 'i'bere are many original theories, many 
novel ideas in Charthun^ in Past and Presenty in the Letters of 
Cromwelly and in the Latter days Pamphlets ; hnt these are 
scattered, cruiiihleil. up, and lost amidst a very chaos of 
invectives, apostroplies, liirsts of wrath, and facetiae. Tlie 
Latter days Pamphlets in particular, which are already 
know to the readers of this Review, bear the impress of these 
faults on every ]>age. Ylie revolution of February had rous- 
ed the gallant Carl vie to fury; and forthwith insurrections, 
parliaments. Lord l^alnierstoirs polic}% kings put to flight by 
popular out-breaks, co-temporary literature, political re-ac- 
tions, nothing escaped the violence of his attacks. All 

that England most prides herself upon, — her parliament, her 
liberty, her effective progress, — all these he demolished, and 
trampled under foot. The philanthropic followers of John 
Howard, capitalists and constructors of rail ways, and Lord 
John Uussell’s cabinet, were all alike involved in one common 
anathema. There was but a single point, on which lie seemed 
to feel in accordance wdtli the spirit of the Institutions of his 
country : — and that point is, protestauiism. The Papal Ag- 
l^ression, as they call it on the other side of the channel, has 
mspired the last, and as we think, most reiuiirkable of his 
eight pamphlets, — that entitled Jesuitism, — awondcr fully curi- 
ous and novel production, on a minute analvsis of wliich, 
however, for divers reasons that will doubtless be readily un- 
derstoo<l, we do not iiiuoli care to enter. These pamphlets 
received as they were, with hostile clamours on their first 
appearance, have nevertheless experienced the fortune that 
has attended all Carlyie^s writings. Two years have past, 
and their merits are now plain to every perception. The 
jjpeatsr number at tlieir predictions has b^n realised; Car 
Iyl6*8 blows were justly planted, though be may have 
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ftriick orer-bard) and with two mnah of^iai^fhrr with 
which ttll £uro|>e lina lioen of late years Ue l>ad 

derhire<l the fiarlianient of Knklanu tii he iiiftH^ted with a le* 
titargry which nii^hf prove mortal. Fur this bo was deiidet) at 
the l erkKt of piihlicHtiun. Yet^ wlmt sriid thh TYmes only 
htely? What, in the face of that very Parliumeut, only last 
week, Slid Sir James Graham, a man thuronghty veiscd in 
parliaiiientary affairs? Cartyle had asserted tliut, unless 
some method wcie introduced, the system of Governinciit in 
great Britain won Id shortly cease to work ; that fiolttical 
traditions ought to be aliaiidoncfl because they dcgeiicrato 
into mere routine ; and that sonic originator of veritahle re* 
forms was most urgently needed. Is it |K>ssil>le that what 
has been |i«is 8 itig in England, during the last twelve inontliSi 
can have failed to open ail eyes f Does not the need 
for some statcsmaii^like rcfirins make itself more and more 
felt? The events thJt £iirt>|ie has witnessed si iu*e the 2 nd 
of Decctnijer, have fully jitsfi(iedCar]ylc*s anticipations; and 
as for his industrial ilicory (the object of so much ridieiilt ) 
liis Ca|itaitis of works, and his iiidit>try under militniy clinU 
plinc, I would not answer for it thaf this idea had not origt* 
Hated ill other heads than his. 

Mr. Carhlc has now Ijecn domiciled for many years, at 
Chelsea. All his visitors represent him ns an excellent clia* 
raeter, full of humour and eloquent in discourse, satirical 
without being in the least degree uncoiirteons, a triHc hahly, 
but only so under the infliijmce of an exalted stmtimnit, 
or when labouring under a feeling of atiiioyaifrc caused by 
the expression of some false or frivolous thong ht. lie docs 
not, 1 lielicve, much like coiitradieiion, still less adfiiirrs 
such |K»n:0*i8 as he finds to possess no points in common with 
himself. Though a great foe to sentimentalism, against 
which he habitually rails, he is not the less both kind sad 
geiierotis of heart in all cases of real misfortune, — w icther 
the distress be that of a king or a beggar. The real di* 
sasteis of life, its niimbei Krss crosses, as he says liiiiiseif, have 
never found a more fi*cliiig expositor. Even a writer who 
has bnt few points of resemiauee to him, and who loves 
sentimentality and diUtUinium^ as much as Carlyle bates 
both, has borne this testimony in favor of the latter,— that 
on no occasion, when solicited by the unfortunate, has he 

^ proffer consolation, and to ^dt^dslcr pcosspi 
aid. f 
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We have ettracled the following account of late Profumt 
Kmmon from the Coomtt Pre^s, a newe paper puWihad 
qt Hertford by Mr. Stephen Austin, and we think many ef 
our readers will peruse it with great interest. 

Bd. L. M. 


Vfo feel that we, and many others, have snstained a great 
low, ns well ns a deep aflSliction, liy the death of the excellent 
William Emp^n, who, twenty ei^ht venrs Imck, succeedini 
Bir James Mackintosh as professor of Law nt the East India 
College. A< connected with the county of Hertford, %vo hare 
ever felt fh it our own social state owed much to the eminent 
vneti whose virtues nnd acquirements In^ve bren the pride and 
ontainent of that n^dile Institution. Malthns Mackintosh, 
nnd others, whose namtsswe could add, werejti4 ohjects of 
rC'^pecthrid admirsitlon. Of the living, it wonhl be uiiiiecoin* 
itig, on oiir part to treat.. We grieve to think that death has 
tniw ndeased %u from the reserve wliicdi p'onid otherwise have 
preclude I onr dwelling on the large acquirements, ilu literary 
eminence, the co’degi.te servictM, and private virtues of the 
kite Ppofi*»srr Empsoii. 

E lucHted at Winchester, from its then master. Dr. God* 
dnifi, he derived not only the lieneHta of the direct instructiuii 
that iifitniralile school nffonled, bnt he imbibed ihnt real lore 
of litenirnre itself n hieh is so very superior to mere technical 
knowledge. The active love of high thoughts, eloquence, and 
welUdirecteil hnsgiiiHtinn, is worth all the trickery of longs 
ami sliorts, that produces nothing su|)erior to prize iniems and 
Greek iiiednls. t deeper nnd more cmduring love Ibrliteniry 
excellence could not have formed than that which ms 
ereateti among the ri.^iiig Wyknmista of that iipkknI. It was 
not in him cotifiiie<l to the ordiniiry cycle of c.hiHsical stiidy» 
bnt it extended itself to the literafiire of his oivn country, aiid 
siihiceqiiently to that of France, Italy, and Gerniniiy. Wliat 
conduced nion» immediately to nii»nd and to intellect on] ^ro* 
gress was that Winchester was ihe place where associatiems 
of fiietidsliip vreie formed la^tweeii Professor Efn))sofi and n 
circle of nff^fionate associates, which has never been broken 
or hiteminted except by death. 

From winchester he passed toTHnity College, Cambriiige, 
where ne was the friend and contemporary of the late Mam 
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auis of Nortliampton, the Dean of Ely, Lord Ctf worth. Sir 
James Stephen, Mr.'^Wrightaon, M. P. for Northampton, the 
late Francis Hull, the Mu'^ter of the Temple, and others, whose 
aifectton has been continued to the latest moments of his 
existence. At Trinity his career, though in every way cre- 
ditable, did not comprehend or even seek the attainment of 
the more ordinary University distinctions. But we may be 
permitted to say that it comprehended what was more prac- 
tical and what tended more to his happiness and tliut of others. 
We have seen too many intances in which young men have 
been ground into Senior Wranglers, or crammed into eminent 
writers of Sapphics or Epigrams, but whose ambition was 
satiated by the honours of the Senate House, and who, having 

S ained their place in the Classical Tripos, seenie<i to think 
lat the objects of intcllectnal exertion hud l^en fully attained. 
Tilts was not the case with William Enipson. The general 
cultivation of the mijid itself was his constant object, and 
knowledge, taste, an^ the powers of literary discrimination, 
were considered by him not as rewards and decorations, but 
as the means of future good and the sources of refioM plea- 
sure. 

He was called to the bar, and for some time went to the 
Midland Circuit, having been a pupil of that admirable man. 
Chief Justice Tindal, who always spoke of him with respect 
and regard. Mr. Fyucs Clinton, Mr. Samuel March Phillipps, 
afterwards Under- Secretary of State, and Mr. Baron Parke 
were among his intimate legal friends. No member of the 
circuit obtained a larger share of his warm affection than Lord 
Denman. The loving and generous views, theliatred of op- 
pression, the devotion to liberty, and the genial tenderness of 
nature which distinguished him who was worthy to sncceed 
to the Hales and the Holts, wore well appreciated and under- 
stood by his young friend. This was not forgotten in the la.st 
moments of his illness ; in his thoughts of the absent he said, 
" Send my love to Denman, and tell him that I do not for- 
get how long I lived under the shadow of his noble nature.'* 
His health did not permit his following the bar as an active 
profession. An attack on the cheat rendered it necessary 
that he shonld seek the protection of a southern climate. He 
resided for some time in Italy, where his early friendships 
which to him were like a goro genius, and never deserted 
bim, led to the renewal of his intimate association with the 
late Marquis of Northampton, and with that most distio* 
guisbed woman, the partner of liord Northampton It 
was the happy characteristic of William Empson that Affcr- 
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mees of pursuit and position, the marriage of friends; so often 
the termination of early friendships were with him only Ihetr 
extension, givin*; to them new energy and strength. The 
home of his early friends was consecrated as his home, 1^ liis 
wider affL'ction, which included all who were dear to liis 
fi lends as being dear to himself. It was on the continent^ 
and from tlie friends we have named, that he imbibed that 
hatrod t.f all oppression ami despotism in every shape, which 
he never concealed, and which so many of the /iror icsct/t, have 
go(Ml reason to acknowledge from the clays of Santa Kosat 
Cotifalioncri, San Marsau,to those of the withering tyrannies 
which now* prevail. 

Ill the year 1823 commenced his first connexion with the 
Mdinhurgh Review, then in the height of its fame under 
Jeffrey, Broiighani, Sydney Smith, and their distinguished 
associates. The first article which brought William Empson 
prominently before the public was one ^Tittcn April, 1825, on 
the Alien Act. That law odious to all lovers of freedom, from 
its inliercnt vices, and it was still more odious as identified 
witli the Holy Alliance system, and tlie heroes of Verona 
and of Layback. The sun of Canning’s genius was then on* 
ly rising. A legal defence for the Alich Act had been aU 
tempted, wlicre no constitutional argument could be pro* 
duccd. The industry and ri^scarch of Mr. Einpsoii discovered, 
we believe among the MSS. of Hargreave in the British 
Museum, an opinion of old Serjeant Hilrs, which foiled his 
opponents with their own weapons. Tins article, and tho 
rigour and sincerity of William Empson’s arguments, con* 
siected him with the society of the le^ing Whigs, Between 
182^1 and 1849, he contributed between ^ and 70 important 
.articles to the Review. Many were on subjects of legal rc« 
form and on general questions of jurisprudence. But all had 
a practical oQcct in view. In no case was lie so successlhl 
as where moral sentiments were brought under discnssion, 
and wlicre the virtuous actions of the departed were reviewed 
in the pages of a biogiapber. The lives of Sir T. Munro, in 
1830, of Bishop HeW, in Jannarj^, 1831, but, above all, the 
life of Arnold by one worthy of being his biographer (Arthur 
Stanley) were 'subjects which exhibited the peculiar and 
delightful characteristes of William Empson's mind. The 

slashing hook’* was not his weapon as a critic. On tho 
contrary, he loved to praise, and his heart expanded wheiewnr 
he found moral excellenoe. His hap^ allilmee with the only 
daughter of his accomplished friend Lord Jeffrey, contributed 
to strengthen his connection twith ilie\ Jteeieie. How jftmdlj 
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he irat lorcd at Crai^-erook^ and how justly estimated, is 
shown in every page ot‘ L<ii*d Jeftrcy^^ cotTesjioiidcnco. On 
tbe death of that able and excellent man, Maevey Napier, 
the Editorsliip of the Journal was placed in his hands. 

The 5'Jih amiivcrsary of the E iMarjh Review has now 
closed, and it is uiifortituatcly sealed by the death of William 
E.iipsonf Never were critical functions adiniiiistcred in a 
gentler spirit than under his direction. It is about a cen- 
tury back, that Gilbert Elliott, who then occupied a similar 
post, on Iming told that a review of his had kilied the uutlior 
whom he had criticised, replied Sir, you do me too much 
honour !'* Very opposite were tliefcvliiigsof William Einpsou. 
Nothing could lie more painful to him, than to inflict pain; 
yet there was no mawkisli or unmanly ivliict.iuce to Sjicak 
uit welcome truths when the cau^e of truth itself required a 
defence. 

A new characteristic of our times and of our literature, 
induced him to apply his own abilities and tiioso of ciuinetit 
contributors to the expansion of religious feeling, and to tho 
treatiWeut of doctrinal cotitroircrsy, w liicli was unliajipdy aris- 
ing on all sides. Faithful to its priheiples, the Review sriH 
stood drm to the rtj;ht of private judg*nciit, and the destes* 
tation of ecclesiastical tyranny — whether abroad or at homo. 
But throughout a succession of peculiarly able articles 
which appeared under William Kinpson's responsibility as 
Editor, piety and reverciioe were remarkable. To have acted 
otherwise would indeed have hceti irreconcilable with the 
feelings of one who in his latest inontlis desired* that on tho 
•tune beneath which he is to he, there should lic no luidittoii 
to the name of William Enipsoii, but tliat beautiful and con- 
fiding test, ** The Lord is uiy shepurd, ihercforo can 1 lack 
nothing.** 

But, before we dose, wo roust revert to his position 
amongst as ps Professor of Lawut Huiiryoury College. No 
snail appreciated more strongly thun Williaia Empsou tlio 
iuoalenlablc importance of the duties witli which he was 
charged* No one iicccpted this responsibility with a moro 
ardent desire to fulHI the trust. To form the mind of thosa 
youitt man, many of whom, as m.igistrates and judges, wera 
to afimt the interests of thousands and millions, was to Um 
a duty of a solemn, or rather of a sacred, kind. His 
•tudents, when promoted in Itidta, might bo considered not 
only M prcsentin<g English law and justice^ but Christianity 
itseir in the mtods the Utiidoos and kitissalmaiifl Pro- 
b mae £nipson*s inteUeet was applied to this great ami 
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his fifTcetions were cn^j'cd in it. Tliese high motivet^ net* 
iiig on n iniinl |icciiliai-1y genial and loving id the youngs 
gave hi ll nil over the students which few instructors 

liivc attained. Ot this a proof was given during liis last 
ilities'. Wq arc sure tlint to tliO'te who really atidei'stand 
huiiiau nature it will not he considered as triviiUf though to 
tlie worldly it may appear to be so. At the elose of the 
autumn.il term, it is t!tc iisjge that the students aliotild hold 
among tlicin>elvcs a kindly fi'stival. Our readers will readily 
imagine that the teniiination of severe study, the distribu* 
tion of honors, the probable dispersion of friends from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from the Punjaub to be- 
yond the Cvangc-, renders this meeting no ordinary occnrren* 
ce. Bat tnis year, when tliey understood that their valued 
friend and iiistrnctor, U'illiam Empson, lay on the bed of 
sickness, unprompicd, and as a spuntaneons proof of their 
grateful attaclnneiit, this anniversary was allowed by the 
i^tudciits to puss without its accustomed celebration. 

Nor was tais surprising, lor at tlic previous examination. 
Professor Empson had given the strongest and most touch- 
ing proof of his devotioia to his duty and to his pupils. Long 
ill a most crithial state of health, lie l^d communicated to 
one of his early friends his anticipation of the possible 
cffjct of the ONatninntion in a cold hall. He was resolved, 
however, not t'l shrink from it, whatever might be the risk. 

He iierforined hUduty ; hiit within less than half*an-liour af- 
ter his return to his homo, thoriijiturc of a blood vessel, and a 
great loss of hluod, tlin'w liiiii riitu a state of weakness wliieli 
eoiitintied iuere.ising till IViilay night, when lie expired. But 
during tliis interval of decaying strength, and with the near 
appro:urh of death Iwfore hun, his duties to others were eiira. 
e^ly )>fM'lorme(|. He sent for the young inen'.s examination 
papers; though the stroke of death wsis on him, he considered 
tliose exercises with the same care and calmness which he 
would have sliown twenty years liefore, when ia health and 
strength. He assigned to each student his relative positian of 
honour, and thus completed tlie |iertbrmanc6 of the duty en- 
trusted to him. We have ourselves seen the original report 
in.uie with Ills own hand, under the circumstances we have de- 
scribed, and we know lew records more toucliiiig and more 
noble. 

Wo have but n few sentences more to add. Tliat the man 
we have described should be loved and deplored bv his inner 
circle qC friends, by his colleagues at Haileynury, by hh lite- 
rary associates, may well be b^ved. But them is anomer a 
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more ihiMeroof, and an eaually sincere circle of motimera 
The poor cottagers of Hertrord-heath and its vicinity,— those 
vrho, in sickness or affliction, required advice, cK>nsol«ition or 
relief, found in William Empson a chanty which was ever rea- 
dy and almost unbounded. Alt that benevolence could sug- 
gest was nobly gi%'en. ** AVe who represent the College should 
consider ourselves the rich squire of the place, and we a*e 
bound to consider the condition of onr poor neighbuiim.** 
These were his wonls. I'his obligation, voluntarily contrac- 
ted, lie iindeviatingly fulfilled ; and many a heart among tlio 
poor will sink at the loss of their friend find benefactor. 

The death of Mr. Einpsoii %vas touchingly nlliided to in a 
discourse delivcretl in the College Clmftel, on Sunday morning 
by one of the Pi*ofi»s*«ors. The text selected for tlic occasion 
W'as : vii. chap. Ecclesia'^tes, verse 3 ; — 

^ Sorrow is better than laiiglitf^*, for by the sadness of the 
conntenance the heart is made better.*' 

The observations of the preacher, ns onr readers will see, 
were strikingly appropriate, and full of that natural eloquence 
and simple truth whicli speaks from and to the heart : 

** I^t us see how onr own peculiar ^sorrows may btwfit ns 
at this very moment— for sorrtov, I know, is in every heart 
here, and the jiangs of moiiniiiig arc wringing every bosom. 
A friend has departed from among us. The cartir has not 
dirotided his remains in her bosom, and yet the other world 
lias finally received a spirit such as this world rarely yields to 
the Ktimmons of death. 

** Let us profit by reviewing his character, and speing soma 
of the gooil which may be elaborated out of the imperfect ele- 
mrnls of linmaii nature. 

** Ijei us separate the moral and intellectnal elements, and 
let the ni^iral part come first, llicrc glowed, then, ever in the 
bosom of our friend, affeciions which all who approached him 
inu»t see hail ficenlmr strength ainl a ]>eculiar character. First 
there was a delicate and refined love to all worthy of it, which 
was fiervadcd by sonietliing of woman's senMM'lity, anti vet 




more than a man's firmness and |ienieverence. It wept %vith 
the snflbrings, it threw its rays over the house of misfortune, 
over the bed of steknesB ; but then it met the worldV frown 
on his friends with an undaunted eye, with an ttublenchitig 
heart. 

“ l^ose whose rpfiige in the evil hours of lifb was in his 
love, #1^1 so far an adamantine shield before them, from which 
the paiis and pangs of life fiiU of, paitkiUy at l ea st^^ta n Jyi^ 


nm tAn wiluam simoii* 889; 

Tlii« rare combination of g^entleness and firmncii wai^ per- 
hips, his first and most peculiar qualification ; but then tfiera 
caroc others, nitrae<l hjr liia training and habits of thought. 
As a moralist, there vaa a mighty grasp of mind e?er r&Uif 
to apply iucif to, the various changes and characters of human 
actions, public and private. Justice, no doubt, presided there 
firm and uniravering; but it was no blind justice -all the. 
emotions and motives which sway and determine human, 
actions were known to, and estimated him ; and the deed 
or the mail, whom his voice dclilierately condsmnedy liad al- 
ways at least the advantage of a knowledge and a care whiek 
gave almost a sacred character to his decisions. If this was 
rciinrkablc in private, it was still more remarkable in pubUo 
suntters. 

** Ills political opinions and political feelings and attach- 
ments were warm ; this followed f^*atn the moral nature, I 
have heen describing; but politics (S^iild^not shake jostica 
from her scat in his mind ; ami if the friend received some- 
times too warm a meed of praise, the foe met ever with a 
generous opponent. 

We need not forget-M-wl|y shonld we? the nature of his 
duties and employ luents here. Tliey displayed in actions 
some of the exeelleiico of hts peculiar training. From the 
iiioniiiig of life lie waa attached to the investigation of 
human laws on their mo<t comprehensive scale, and in tlieir 
dce|K!t»t foundations. This led to afijjatimsey whh Jiis.pre* 
docessor here — one of the mighty <leod,whoiii another genm- 
tioii felt proud in mourning as her own. From these biihitsand 
associptiotiH a rich fund of lore was nocumulatefi, ever ready 
to throw light upon the onward path of nations, in manners 
usages, and laws. No question on these jioints could occur 
on wliich all llmt the a isest and most triisllvorthy of every 
age, and every iiatiou had said or thought, was not brought 
to liear, modified, arranged, illustrated by a mind to wldcli 
the whole subject was both familiar and dear. . » 

** l'hesi\ indeed, were half professional acquirements ; but 
still I he professional acquirements of a philosophic Intellecl 
which imparted to them a breadth and dignity of its own* 
The inealiaustible store of his niiscellaiieous knowledge was, 
however, to strangers, perha|)s, even more remarkable; it 
was the product of a long life, and of a thirst for iiiformatHMi 
which con tin lied iiuubated to its close. 

** Hence, there was no department of literature wliidi liad 
not yielded to the rich sforelionse of his memdry, flowers and 
fruit. WLuever could embellidi tmd endear the nmMtndh 
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« 

iHitti ratjeetf wjiieh the ediiealed mind lores to roam 

in its hour^ of r?Uxatioii, b^caiao |«raaeiit at pleasure, aiid 
gave a peqietually varying charot to liis eouversaiioii and 
•ociai interciMirse. 

^ And all tlie.^ things are lost to society — to the worlds 
and more especially tn ourseSres. 3foiii*n, therorore, — inoiini 
as well becomes llie hnmaii beings in whose circle he moved 
— tmt as Obiislma, m monm, as tha^in the words of the 
tost, *by Hm aathMM^ol ibg aonalmuiiiio Urn hnait may be 
madelilw.-^^VT:. • 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF TIME. 

A FRAGMENT. 


I. 

A faint and shadowy associations too indefinite to be 
realized even in thoughti which seem but just to vibrate on 
the chords of memory — vague impression of pleuant 
sounds and kind faces — some indistinct recollection of times 
of joy and sorrow, of smiles and tear»— with many confused . 
visions of childlike thoughts and feelings, not well remem* 
bered, and yet not quite forgotten, which come and go like 
figures in a dream. These are the earliest recollections of 
the past, lightly impressed by Time’s fairy foot as he glided 
by me in the half unconscious days of infancy. 

And then, mingling in some strange w'ay with these, yet 
more distinct and dearer far than any, come bright hallowed 
memories of forms w'hich seem even now before me : a gentle 
figure ever watching over me, beside whom I knelt each 
night, as with my 4wo hands clasped in hers, and gaaing 
upon her sweet solemn-looking eyes, I repeated my evening 

S er ; another and a .different figure, who usra to play 
and kiss me, and on whose knees I was often danced 
half pleased, half frightened; and a play-fellow of my own 
age, a second and gentler self, on whom I doted and who 
was ever at my side. 

Gradually these recollections assume a clearer outline till 
they bear me on to a scene, winch has about it all the vivid 
colouring of reality. 

This was the departure of my Father to join the army in 
Germany : 1 could not have been more than seven years old 
when this occurred ; yet I remember well the terror with 
which I .over-hear4 my old nurse relate the horrors of the 
last war, in which she had lost her husband, and the grief 
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with which I listened to my Mother when she first told me 
that my Father was going abroad to join the army. 

And will poor Fapa be killed then, like Martba*s ]ium> 
band/' I asked, with the tears in my eyes looking anxiously 
into her face. 

She did not answer at once, but in the expression of pain 
that crossed her features as 1 spoke, I read an answer to 
niy question, and as she folded me in her arms, and told me 
not to cry because he would soon come home, her trembling 
voice ill agreed with her words; and 1 felt her own tears 
fulling fast and thick upon my shoulder. 

Children have quick sympathies ; and this scene called 
mine into action to a painful extent. 

1 could not play about as usual when we went out ; hut 
walked demurely by Martha's side, and felt quite angry with 
little Ella (who was two j ears younger thag myself) for be- 
Hig as merry and as noisy as if nothing was the matter. 

The next morning 1 stood in a corner of the large old hall 
timidly watching all the preparations for my father's depar- 
ture. I was frightened and miserable ; every object tliat I 
saw was invested witb a strange character of mclanchol). 
The dark travelling cliariut that stood at the door, wdth the 
strange horses and riders — the busy movements of the ser- 
vants as they packed the carriage — the black trunks on the 
step — the long sword cases, on wluch 1 had often looked 
with fear — all to my muid partook of the same gloomy cha- 
racter. Indeed every thing and every body around me 
looked miserable. Even Ella was less playful than usual ; 
and Gairan, a fine old Persian greyhound, seemed to share 
in the general depression, as he lay besiiip me in the hall, 
his head resting on his paws, and his^ull broM n eye w'atcli- 
ing all that passed with grave intelligence. 

i stood there till the carriage was packed and every thing 
was ready —and then trembling with fear and grief was called 
up stairs to take leave of tny Father. I clung to him as he 
folded me again and again to bis heart, and gave me his oft 
repeated blessing in a voice half choked with deep emotion ; 
and then sobbing as if my heart would break, 1 watched the 
Ciirriage from the window, as it wound through the park and 
over the bridge, till the sound of the wheels died aw ay in 
the distance. 

How that child takes on to be sure," I over-heard one 
of the servants say to Martha. 

** Yes, poor dear he's got a tender little heart, though lie 
do dy into such a passion sometimes/* answered Martha. 
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** There he's been crying at the window ever since Mas- 
ter went, more like a girl than a boy," rejoined the other. .. 

This roused my pride, of which I had a consideraWe 
share, and I tried to check my tears and look very manly ; 
but the effort cost a good deal. And that night, when 1 
went to bed, I cried myself to sleep, only to dream of the 
horrors old Martha had related, and to see my Father's 
figure in the place of her dead husband. 

For some days I was less happy than usual, and took 
every oppol'tunity of escaping from the nursery into my Mo- 
ther's room, where 1 would sit for hours with my little chair 
. ilrawn close to her sofa, quietly watching her pale face, or 
listening to the stories which she told me of good people who 
lived a great while ago. 

But childish griefs are never of long duration ; and mine, 
though genuine, soon passed away like the clouds on a sum- 
mer morning. In a few days I was as gay as ever, and romp- 
ed about with Ella to her heart's content. I was very fond 
of her and my admiration for her beauty was enthusiastic ; 
sli< was a lovely little creature with her fair golden hair that 
fell in sunny curls upon her shoulders ; and her light hazel 
eyes which gave a peculiarly soft and winninf; expression to 
her bright happy face. Her little fairy figure was grace it- 
self ; and there was something in her movements as she 
bounded about, that gave one more the idea of heaven than 
earth. My Father usdd to call her ** his sunbeam" — and I 
cannot describe her better. Sometimes it is true the sun- 
beam was dimmed by a passing cloud ; but her tears were 
only April showers, and soon the smiles again shone through 
them. Yet her face was capable of a great deal of express 
sion ; and when she listened to any sacred subject, her fea- 
tures would assume an expression of awe that always put me 
in mind of the beautiful cherub faces in a picture over the 
altar of our Church. 

Time passed lightly on ; and for us at least, he only trod 
on flowers," bringing fresh beauties to Ella's cheek, and 
opening new sources of enjoyment to myself ; yet leaving some 
traces of his flight upon our minds, and as he played with us 
iiiouldiiig each character into a distinct and lasting form. 

But he who dealt thus gently with Ella andmiyself did not 
wear so smiling an aspect towards our Mother. She gene- 
rally seemed cheerful it is true, yet her thoughtful .expres- 
sion, and an involuntary sigh that would sometimes escane 
her, revealed the anxiety from which she sufiered. She 
heard often from my Father, who wrote in good spirits, and 
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always sent a kiss for Arthur and his sunbeam Ella. The 
report of news from the army generally reached us before 
the letters themselves, and on these occasions the arrival o f 
the post bag was eagerly expected. My Mother was so 
anxious at these times, and so happy when the letters really 
came, that Ella and 1 were scarcely less interested than her- 
self in their arrival. 

Two years had passed since my Father left us, when wc 
w'alkcd one morning with my Mother to meet the letters at 
the village. She had heard that there was neA's from the 
army, and was nervous and out of spirits. Elia and 1 how- 
ever could not be expected to enter much into her feelings. 
A w*alk witli her always raised our spirits ; and to-day they 
were remarkably high ; for it w*hs Klla*s birth-day, and 1 was 
to make her a wreath of the wild flowers tliat grew' in the 
coppice leading to the village. • It was a lovely morning in 
the height of summer. The birds sang over our heads, and 
the deer that were feeding in the shade by tlie water raised 
their large antlered heads to look at us, as we chased one 
another along, setting at defiance every effort of poor 'Mar' 
tha to control us. The wood through which w'e went w as 
literally Ciirp^ted with primroses and blue harebells ; w'e 
gatliered and gathered the flowers till at last they fell from 
our greedy hands, as we stooped to grasp fresh ones. And 
when we reached the village, which w'as just outside Uie 
park, wc were both heavily laden wiCli our bright spoils. 

It was too early fon the letters ; and we sat down to wait 
for them on the trunk of a tree that lay deep sunk in the soft 
moss beneath two spreading elms. Ella and 1 were soon 
engrossed in the wreath that w'as to crown her sunny locks ; 
while my Motlier sat with a book on her lap, but with her 
eyes for ever wandering down die road that ran through the 
village — if any thing so tiny can be called by tliat name. 

. It was a beautiful little green nook shut in by an irregular, 
deeply-wooded hill that rose behind it, and surrounded on all 
sides by sheltering trees. There was an air of peace and re- 
pose about it that gave one tlfe idea of home, and the few old 
buildings that nestled among the trees looked almost as if 
they had one by one sought shelter there from the noise and 
bustle of the world. Near where we sat was a venerable 
cottage over whose thatched roof many a of storm and 
sunshine had passed away ; and at the other end of the litde 
glade» imbedded in the trees, stood an ancient edifice of dark 
red brick, with many lattice windows and irregular gables, 
which must once have seen better days, but was now rrauced 
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to the condition of a common farm house. Towards this the 
uneven road wound along through the villagei and lost itself 
among the thick trees that lay behind. 

The wreath was nearly finished, when at last the little 
cart that brought^he letter bag from the post town emerged 
leisurely from behind the old farm house ; and then, seeing 
the party beneath the elms, quickened towards us. 

** There are no letters Ma*am, only the newspaper,” said 
Martha, ns she took the bag from the poor idiot boy who 
drove the cart, and brought the contents to my Mother. 

He nodded and grinned with delight as he passed by us, 
and the crazy cart went rattling bn to the next village with 
its burden of life and death. 

With trembling hands my Mother opened the paper, and 
ran her eye over the* columns. 

“ There/’ she said, giving the paper to Martha, read 
that for me ; my eyes swdm so that 1 cannot see the words.” 

- Poor Martha was not much of a scholar at any time, and 
now her excitement did not facilitate the operation of read> 
ing. 

“ For mercy’s sake quick,” said my Mother — “ the 11th 
Cavalry, list of wounded.” • 

Martha read, very slowly, pausing over every sentence, — 
** 11th Regiment of Cavalry — the jpss in this regiment was 
very con-si-de-ra-ble, owing, it is said, to the strange want 
of courage displayed b^ its commanding officer Colonel St. 
John. Ca-su-al-ties — wounded Majbr Murray, Captains 
Bridgman, Smith, Johnstone. Lieutenants Vernon, and 
Campbell, Cornet Daniel. Two Sergeants, 5 Corporals, 40 
Privates.” 

Thank God ! he is safe then,” exclaimed my Mother, as if 
a heavy load had been removed from her heart, ''give me the 
paper Martha, 1 can read it myself now.” 

She took it ; but her eye had hardly glanced over the 
column, when the paper dropped from her hand and with a 
sudden faint cry she fell back upon the grass. Her cold 
face was pale as death' and her arms hung lifeless by her 
side, as Martha raised her head from the ground. 

" Call some one from the cottage, Master St. John,” she 
said quickly. 

But 1 was paralysed by sudden fear, and stood gazing with 
horror on the deathlike figure. 

Martha’s cry for help however brought som'e one to her as- 
sistance. They carried her into the cottage and laid her on 
the bed. She was not dead, they said, and would soon re- 
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vive. But I could not believe them, till I saw a faint tinge 
of colour retunvlo her cheek« and a convulsive shudder move 
her limbs. And then in a little while she heaved a deep 
sigh, and sloVly opened her dark eyes. 

But oh their expression frightened me^more than death 
itself. 

** No !*’ slvs said, wildly, looking round the cottage ** No ! 
it is not true — he is not dead,** and then her head fell back 
again on the pillow, and the same pale hue covered her 
face. 

But it was too true. Martha had only read the list oi* 
wounded ; and the first name in the list of killed that 
caught my Mothers eye, was that of Colonel St. John. 

11 . 

It was still summer. The same lights and shadows ]day- 
ed on the green turf beneath the leafy woods of Morvil 
Grange : and the same air of still repose hung around its 
quiet village. But the same inmates no longer dwelt in the 
Grange, or cottage : for sixteen bright summers had pass- 
ed away. There were ^ some whose names even had disap- 
peared, or lived only on the churchyard stone. And those 
who now remained were the same in little more than name. 
The breath of summer eras soft as ever, and the freshness 
of eternal youtli was on nature's brow : but childhood was 
flown from those she nursed. Time, who stole her roses on- 
ly to renew them, lia<f borne away many a bright flow'er from 
her children, never to return them, except to those who had 
learnt the secret which baffles even time himself ; and 
around these, there hung the imperishable fragrance of 
flowers that bloomed above the grasp of Time. 

It was still summer — and we strolled in the cool shade on 
the lawn of Morvil Grange. Many changing seasons had 

danced into light, and died into the shade,** since we sat to- 
gether under the old elms outside the copse. The joys 
and sorrows attendant on their course bad alike faded away ; 
yet the colours, which eacli had woven into the texture' of 
our lives, remained. 

ThosTe sixteen years — had they passed away, or did we 
bear them still within us ? 

My mother's pale cheek, and fragile form told of the fear- 
ful storm that had swept over her, and beneath whose sud- 
den violence she bad well nigh been crushed. On a face 
of faultless beauty, sorrow had now traced many a line of 
suffering. But even these, in her, were subdued by the 
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femile of surpassinff sweetness that played among them, and 
by the soft tender Tight that beamed as lustrau's as e^r from 
her large dark eyes. Time has wondrous powei^ to heal the 
wounds which he himself inflicts. And a brighter and more 
soothing influence still, than that of time, had shone upon my 
mother's path of sorrow. 

The cruel reports which had been circulated with re{er- 
ence to my father, had perhaps at first, added to her grief 
for his loss* Not that she had for one instant believed them, 
for she knew' his character too well ; but the very fact of such 
an imputation having been cast upon one whom she almost 
adored, increased the bitterness of her sorrow. 

Uis bravery had been often tried, and was well known. 
Vet those of a superior rank in the army, on w'hom the real 
blame should have rested, had at the time thrown it upon 
him, from whom death liad removed at once the conscious- 
ness of disgrace, and the power to repel it. Tlie Comman- 
der in Chief took ^very means to clear my father's character 
from the imputation thus unworthily cast upon it, and those 
w'ho chose to enquire into the facts of the case, found ample 
proof of his untarnished honour. Y^t, there were some too 
thoughtless to care about the matter, and by such as these, 
the name of Colonel St. John was still connected with dis- 
grace. ♦ 

The loveliness of Elia's childhood had been but the dawn 
of a more perfect beauty. The fairy fprin was gone, and in 
its place was now a slight rounded figure of less etherial, 
but not less lovely proportion; rather above the usual height, 
every movement <»f her figure w'as still characterized by that 
peculiar p*ace wdiich distinguished her in former days, 
l^erhaps her bright tresses had caught a slightly darker 
shade ; but they still fell in sunii}' curls upon a cheek that 
glowed with nature's fairest colours ; while those unchanged 
soft hazel eyes revealed the hidden depths of thought and 
tenderness that dwelt within. The beauty of womanhood 
was there, hut (he brightness and innocence of childhood 
still remained. 

As for myself — they said I w*as much altered in - appear- 
ance from wliat 1 had been as a hoy, and doubtl&s they 
were right. Yet the change was but the index of that which 
had passed within. Few but tliose who had made physiog- 
nomy their study, would have recognised the lineaments of 
the boy in the regular, marked features on which manhood 
had now set its stamp. And only they who watch the silent 
progress whereby cnaracter developes itself, would have 
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traced the half-formed disposition of boyhood in the fixed 
habits and settled character of the man. 

Boyhood, youth, manhood had come with their opportuni- 
ties of good and evil. Each separate stage of life had 
brought its varied train of circumstance — of trial and choice 
—of thought and action — and each fashioned by my own 
will had graven its seal upon me. 

But whose was that tall handsome figure who now strolled 
with us in the garden of Morvil Grafige ? Mad J*Ilia been 
asked who Mr. Oswald was, she would certainly have said, 
in the most innocent way in the world, but with a slight 
blush — “ Oh ! a great friend of Arthur’s,** — and she would 
have spoken quite truly, for we were very great friends. 
But there still would have been some pretty equivocation in 
her answer, since the character in which Oswald now ap- 
peared was not precisely that of “ Arthnr '9 friend.” At 
least so it appeared to me, for he seemed to have much more 
to say to the sister than to the brother, . as tliey sauntered 
together a little in advance. 

“ Arc you too tired to extend your walk to-day Miss St. 
John ? 1 feel so much curiosity to see the ruins which you 
mentioned the other day,” he said, as my mother tunieu to 
enter the house. 

** Not at all,” said Ella, ** if Arthur is up to the walk.*’ 

“ Oh no ! 1 should be delighted.”-^* 

A v<ralk with two loyers is juways a bore ! But 1 knew per- 
fectly w'hat was before me, and resigned inj'self to iny fate as 
cheerfully as 1 coidd. So Arthur’s sister and Arthur’.s 
friend wandered on through the woods, and along the greefi 
lanes, quite forgetful of the only link that united them, who 
followed behind more in the character of a tame dog than 
anything else. The importance however of the service was 
some compensation for its disagreeable character, and 
doubtless they both were, or would be, very grateful. 

Oswald was one of my greatest friends. \Ve had been at 
Eton and Oxford together, and I knew too w ell the worth of 
his fine generous character not to approve highly of his at- 
tachment to Ella, which was evidently reciprocal. 

He had entered the Guards on leaving Oxford, and was 
now staying with us for a ball which was to be given that 
night by the officers of the 11th cavalry, quartered a few 
miles from Morvil Grange. 

Weil Oswald,*’ 1 said, as I rejoined them on entering 
the gjrk, “ what did you think of the ruins 

“The ruina” — he said, as if be bad then first beard of 
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them , — ** oh ! we thought that we might as well leave them 
for another day.” 

Why Ella, 1 thought that we were going to the ruins, 
and — ” 

** Yes,” replied Ella blushing, *'only we passed the turning 
before we recollected” — and then cleverly changing the con- 
versation, she added quickly, What time do you start fqr 
the ball to-night 

** I ordered the carriage at ten. But I want to know how 
it was that you passed — ” 

“ What style of men are there in the regiment now ?” in- 
terrupted Oswald, anxious to cover her retreat. 

Oh ! a gentlemanlike set enough, generally speaking.’* 

There are exceptions though, I think, Arthur,” added 
Ella, who was determined not to be quizzed. 

** Yes; Trevelyan is a disagreeable fellow certainly, and 
the Major is still worse.” 

** Who is the Major ?” rejoined Oswald. 

“ His name is Tiverton ; he has been sometime separated 
from his wife, who, 1 believe, now lives somewhere abroad. 
He treated her shamefully, and her reflations would not suf- 
fer her to remain with him ; although, tis said that she would 
not have left him, if she had been allowed to have her own 
way. He is very much disliked in the regiment, but, though 
generally unpopular, i^ ^treinely fond of society, and a great 
dancer. I have no doubt that be will ask Ella to dance 
with him to-night.” 

“ Wretched man!” ejaculated Oswald. 

** It is very disagreeable to be obliged to refuse people,” 
said Ella, but I really cannot dance with Major Tiverton 
again, Arthur.” 

** No ; 1 think you are quite right. But you know you 
have only to say that you are engaged, and 1 have no doubt 
that Oswald will be kind enough to take compassion on you. 
But we were talking about the ruins, Ella ?” 

But we had entered the house, and Ella was gone. 

It was rather late*when we arrived at the ball, and 
the large ball which had been fitted up for the occasion, 
literally shone with a bright array of grace and,beauty. The 
music was perfect, and the gay figures which floated about 
the room, might almost l\ave been borne along on its joyous 
strains ; while the brilliant uniforms of the 11th contrasted 
admirably with the softer hues that surrounded them, and 
the gorgeous regimental colours which had waved over ma- 
ny a liard won field, hung above all in heavy luxurious folds 
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thst were 'now stirred only by sounds of love and bar* 
mony* 

It was a beautiful spectacle wliich nature and art com- 
bined to render dazzling, and to which music, the child of 
both, had lent its soft enchantments: yet it was only n specta- 
cle ; and it would have been as idle to have asked if all were 
real, as it would to hare wondered whether the flowers that 
hung on yc/ur partner’s dress, or shone in he^ flowing hair, 
were natural or artiflciaL 

Doubtless there was many a light heart that danced in 
joyous harmony with every movement of the music, and ma- 
ny a fair girl whose sjiirit glowed with all the enjoyment re- 
flected ill her bright eyes, and blushing cheek ; yet there 
was many a one too, who bore a heavy, a sad, or it may be 
aching heart ; beneath that disguise of smiles and flower# 
Still all wore the same bright colourhig, and around all, 
there breathed the same atmosphere of music and delight. 

Ella was certainly one of those whose enjoyment was real. 
Oswald pronounced her to be the belle of the evening, and 
I think every man in the room would have agreed with him ; 
and perhaps every w/)maii except Ella herself, who alone 
was altogether unconscious of the admiration site excited. 

Poor Ella ! she had to ])ay one very disagreeable penalty 
at least for her uncommon beauty. 1 saw her obliged to 
waltz with Major Tiverton, of whoi^ she liad very justly a 
great horror, and who had succeeded in engaging her in 
spite of every effort which she made to excuse herself. 1 
would w'illingly Iiaverprevented it, but i felt tliat she could 
not well refuse iiim point-blank. 

“ Hecollect your promise, Miss St. John, to get rid of 
Major Tiverton,” said Oswald, as he brought Ella back to 
her seat towards the end of the evening. 

She laughed. 1 am sorry to be troublesome ; but 1 
don’t think that he will venture to ask me again to night.” 

“ But if you are, — I hope” — 

^^Aliss St. John, may 1 hare the pleasure of dancing the 
walu with you T* said a gentlemanlike looking man in uni- 
form. 

Ella bowe^. ** I am engaged for this waltz.” 

” Perhaps the next ?” 

I am engaged for that also.” . 

He bit his lip'; — “ Are you engaged for the third ?” 

She hesitated, and looked towards me. 1 saw his flushed 
cheek and excited manner. 

Major Tiverton, I fear that I must answer for my sister 
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that she cannot have the pleasure of dancing with you again 
this evening.” 

A ciuick Hush crossed his dark handsome features ; — 

The waltz lias begun. Miss St. John,” interrupted 
Oswald, oflering her his arm. 

Tiverton bowed haughtily to Ella, as she passed. Do 
you mean, Sir,” he said, turning to me with forced calmness, 
** that Miss Stt John will not dance with me?” 

** 1 regret* what has passed — but 1 should have thought 
Major Tiverton had more good taste than to press a lady to 
dance when she docs not wish it.” 

His dark eye gleamed with suppressed anger — ** Mr. St. 
John, do 1 understand you^” 

Excuse me, ISIuJor Tiverton. 1 see my partner is 
%aiting.” 

He was about to answer, but suddenly checked liimseh^ 
as 1 left liiiii to join the waltzers ; and 1 soon saw his grace- 
fill figure floating round the room with a partner as hand- 
some as himself. 

** I hope you have not been quarrelling with that dis- 
agreeable Major Tiverton about me,” ^aid Ella as she came 
up after the waltz was over, leaning on Oswald’s arm. 

“ Oh ! no. He seemed rather angry, but that was to be 
expected. 1 could not help feeling a little for him, although 
it-was quite his own fa^lt. You did not break his heart 
however, Ella, for lie soon found another partner.” 

** Men’s hearts are not so easily broken, you see,” said 
Ella archly. 

** Won't you come and get some cool air among the flow- 
ers ?” suggested Oswald, carrying her off to the other room. 

** Ah — it is a very dangerous thing, that cool air among 
the Bowers after dancing,” 1 thought, as 1 turned my steps 
to the supper room, in search of a little more substantial re- 
freshment. There were only two elderly ladies in the 
room, quietly feeding on cold chicken and champagne ; who 
seemed rather shocked at being caught alone. ^ * 

Ah ! Mr. St. John ! how d'ye do. i Miss Wilkins and 1 
are getting a little cool air here. The hall room is so ver^ 
hot. Mr. St. John of Morvil Grange,” she ^vhispered to 
her companion. 

** Charming hall, is’ntit ? — 1 hope Mrs. St. John is pretty 
well — not strong enough to come to-night, 1 suppose-^ 
Need’nt ask how Miss St. John is — quite the star of the 
evening — And such a handsome partner too — 1 forget fats 
name though ?” 
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** I don't think you have seen him before. Miss Bates. But 
w ont you let me give you a little more champagne." 

“ Not any champagne, much obliged to you," she said, 
rather hurt at the imputation — And the two ladies bustled 
back again to their whist table. 

1 w’as not left however, in (fuiet possession of the room, for 
as they retreated, they were met by two officers in uniform. 

“ Charming ball ! Major Tiverton, every thing in such 
handsome style — rather hot though — we *ve been getting a 
little cool air here — it's not so crowded as the ball room — no 
one but Mr. St. John in fact — sweet girl, his sister — do you 
know who it is site lias been dancing w'ith so much i’." 

“ No, i liave not that honour,"^iiswered Tiverton passing 
on with a slight bow. 

** Confounded old gossips !" said his companion in a loucf 
whisper. Tiverton made no reply, and they sat down on 
the opposite side of the table to myself, 

“ M'ill you do me the lionour of taking wine with me, Mr. 
St. John ?" said Conyers in a tone of supercilious |>tdite- 
ness. 

“ With pleasure," } auswin’ed, reacldng a decanter that 
stood near. 

** Stay sir," said Tjverton, snatching the bottle from my 
hand, as 1 was about to fill my glass, “ Stay sir, — 1 will givc- 
you a toast." And then raising the «wine to his lips, he add- 
ed with a slight nod— ** Here's to the fair Klla’s health." 

** In which you must allow me to join," said Conyers. 

My first impulse was to resent their cool insolence, but 
with a strong eflbrt, I controlled myself. 

** The character of tiie 11th stands too high to be injured 
by the want of courtesy displayed by two of its officers, but 
you will allow' me to drink to your better manners, gentle- 
men," 1 said calmly. 

** What do you mean, Sir ?" exclaimed Tiverton. 

** ] meant what I said, Major Tiverton — hut 1 understand 
your object, and let me tell you, 1 have no intention of grati- 
fying your wish to quarrel." 

** A coward like his father, I suppose," said Tiverton turn- 
ing towards Conyers. 

The words fell upon my brain like living fire, and sent a 
sudden rusli of angry blood to my heart tliat dimmed my 
sight and nearly choked my utterance. 

** Liar!" 1 said, dashing my glass at his head. He stept 
coolly on one side, and the glass fell with a crash upon the 
dour. 
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“ Oh ! SO we’ve roused the St. John blood at last,” he said 
with a sneer, “ how long will it remain so hot, 1 wonder?” 

With fury 1 sprang forward — . 

** Take that as your answer,” 1 cried, madly striking him a 
heavy blow in the face. 

In a moment, his coolness vms gone and with an expres- 
sion of deadly rage, his hand sought the hilt of his sword, 
but sword-belt and sword had been laid aside. 

** It is well,” he said in a smothered voice, and grinding 
his teeth together, you will settle this business for me now, 
Conyei>.” And then tiirning away with a glance of fiendish 
hatred towards me, he left us. My eye followed his figure 
down the room. The door opeiicd into tlie ball room, and 
closed upon him, revealing a glimpse of many bright glanc- 
ing forms, urul pouring for a moment, a Hood of music on the 
ear. 

“Of course, Mr. St. John, no apology can be taken for 
this, said Conyers? 

“^lor will any be offered, Captain Conyers,” 1 replied 
as m\ blood boiled to think of the insult offered to my fa- 
ihers name. • ^ 

“ Perhaps you will be so good as to refer me to some 
friend witli whom 1 can settle all the necessary arrange- 
ments, " rejoined he. 

** What arrungemciUs do you allude to, Sir ?” 

“ There is hut one way witli whicli 1 am acquainted where- 
by you cun give satisfaction for that blow,” answered Con- 
yers, coolly. 

“ 1 understand you. Captain Conyers," I said, every bet- 
ceT feeling overborne by that one torrent of passion. I have 
no doubt that I can find some friend to act for me, if you will 
be good enough to wait here five minutes. 

“ Oh ! certainly,” said Conyers, sitting down to the sup- 
per table, helping himself to the leg of a pheasant, “ with 
pleasure.” 

Oswald immediately occurred to my mind as one to whom 
1 could now apply ; but directly, it struck me that for Ella's 
sake, if not for his own, 1 should not involve him, in what 
seemed likely to be so serious an affair. 1 therefore went to 
the bull room in search of some one else who would assist me, 
and soon found a friend to w'hoin I detailed, as well as 1 
could, w hat had passed between I'iverton and myself. He 
shook his head when J mentioned the words which had been 
used, and the blow which i had struck — “ He would dq wbat 
he could,” he said, ** but he feared it w'asa bad business.” 
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•‘Settle it how you like," 1 said, “ you will find Conyers in 
the supper room, but recollect, Lindsay, 1 make no apology." 

“ A pretty sort of a oiiaperon you are, Arthur," said El- 
la playfully. Here we have been looking for you every 
where. Where have you been r 

“ 1 did not know it was so kte, Ella," but I will order the 
carriage at once," I said with as much calmness as 1 could 
muster ; and turning away, I sought the entrance. The fresh 
air that fanned iny burning brow, and the exquisite beauty 
of the early summer morning, in some degree helped to calm 
the tumult that raged wdthin me. And when 1 re-entered 
the room 1 felt that i could speak and act w'iih compu.«<ure. 

Neither Ella nor Oswald liowever were much disposed to 
talk oil the way home, and tny own silence was therefore 
unnoticed. Their minds were too full of love and happiness 
to guess the dark thoughts that brooded over mine. 

No one was down very early the next morning ; but I 
was the last to join the breakfast tabic, and i found Ella 
giving my mother an auiuiated descriptioii of the ball and 
everything connected with it. 

“ 1 am* so thankful, m^y dear Arthur, that you did not quar- 
rel with that bad .Major Tiverton," said tny mother, aa 1 kiss- 
ed her pale forehead. 

•* Oh ! yes," exclaimed Ella, “ I should have been so 
very sorry if you had, but you managed it so very cleverly." 

** I could not have allowed you to dance with him the se- 
cond time for the w orld, Ella," 1 said, 

“ I think Arthur looks more knocked up by his gaiety 
than any of you," said my mother looking fondly in my 
face. 

Gaiety ! Ah, liow little my poor mother knew the cause of 
my altered looks! 

••From Sir John Lindsay, Sir, and the servant waits fur an 
answer," said the butler bringing me a note. 

“ What can Sir John Lind.i«'iy have to say to you," said El- 
la; but dear me, tlicrc are the churcli bells," she added, 
“ How very late we must be. We must leave you to finish 
your breakfast alone, Arthur.” 

1 tore the potc open; the contents were such as 1 ex- 

p^ted. 

My dear St. John. 

1 grieve U) say that ! have failed in my endeavours to ef- 
fect any arrangement. Indeed I hardly see what could be 
done ynder the circumstances. Y ou must give Tiverton the 
meeting, without delay. The spot agreed upon is Morvil 
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Priory, and the time six o’clock, to-morrow, (Saturday) morn- 
ing. Y ou can safely leave every iTrrangement to me, only be 
punctual. * 

Ever, my dear St. John, 

• yonr’s 

^ John Lindsay. 

Of course, there’s nothing else for it,” 1 thought, as I 
wrote a hasty reply to Lindsay, expressing my perfect con- 
currence, and thanks for what he had done. — Yes, they shall 
see now whether the St. Jolin blood cools so easily as 
they imagine. 

“ Arthur dear, will you give me the support of yuur arm 
to walk to church,” said iny mother, looking into the breakfast- 
room. ** Ella has forsaken me this morning.” 

** Church !” — 1 had not thought of the church service, al- 
though the bell was sounding now in my ears. 

“ Oh certainly mother, 1 had forgotten.” I replied, offer- 
ing her my arm. 

The daily services were regularly performed in our village 
church, and, when at home, my mother and Ella always ma& 
a point of attending. 1 seldoiii wepf ; for 1 was much away 
from the Grange, and even when there, something generally 
came in the way. And then too, the constraint of the regu- 
lar hours was disagreeable to me. Yet sometimes, as in the 
present case, iny mctlM^r would contrive to take me with 
them ; and then the quiet solemnity that single half hour 
snatched from the noise and excitement of the day, would 
impress even my wild undisciplined spirit with feelings akin 
to devotion. 

}3ut now ! lilie dark storm of angry passion still raged 
with fury in my breast. Every bitter feeling that long had 
slept unnoticed and unknown, roused by that cruel taunt, 
now swelled the fierce torrent of revenge ; and ever like the 
howling blasts that wake the tempest, swept those words of in- 
sult on my soul, and lashed into fury the storm of angry pas- 
sion which raged within. 

With tender, trusting love, my mother leaned upon 
my arm, and we slowly trod the flowery path that wound 
through the copse to the village. ^Phere tias an air of 
sweet, happy calmness about her, which all who knew her 
must have loved. To me, it was so real, that 1 always felt, 
as well as perceived it. Indeed, 1 never came within the in- 
fluence of ner gentle presence, without seeming to breathe a* 
holier atmosphere. And even now, when all was passion- 
tossed within, that hallowed spell retained its charm* I felt 
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its soothing power ; and there was something too, in the quic^t 
beauty of the .scene, that helped unconsciously to calm my 
spirit. ICvcrvthin;; around was full of pence and innocence, 
and the deep musical sound of the church bell came solemn- 
ly borne on the fragrant air, and then died away gently to- 
wards heaven. 

Many a kindly look of respect greeted my Mother, as we 
passed through the little village and ascended the hill be- 
hind the old farmhouse, on the other side of which, half 
buried in the trees, stood the parish Church, — its venerable 
tower rising in solemn grandeur above the few old cottages 
around, and the fretted pinnacles pointing hea\eiiwards, 
as if to lead the thoughts away from earth. The deep 
swelling tones of the organ sounded through the long ai.sle, 
as we entered the church, increasing the solemnity of the 
sacred repose, that reigned within its consecrated walls, 
from which the noise and glare of day seemed banished, all 
was so calm and hallowed. The exquisite ))roportion of 
the massive Oothic arches insensibly touched the mind with 
elevated feelings ; while tile chastened light that poured 
through the deep enilvasures of the «rall.s, softened every 
harder out-line, and blended all around into harmonious 
agreement. The holy rest that pervaded the church accord- 
ed well M’ith those feelings of reverential awe, with which, 
from my childhood, 1 had been taugiM to regard it, as being 
the abode of a Holier Presence. Tise chilling influence of 
many years had done much to eflacc these feelings from 
my mind, but it was not yet wholly deadened to such im- 
pressions ; and even now, juy angry spirit bowed beneath 
their holy influence. • 

The storm ofjKission was hushed. In that presence its 
voice might not he heard. In un attitude of reverence I 
knelt beside my Mother. I heard the .sound of solemn 
words, but 1 did not form niy lips to utter them. The storm 
w'as lulled, but a (lead and fearful calm had fallen on my 
soul — 1 could not feci — 1 would not pray — I dared not 
think — 1 knelt in cold and silent apathy — Till suddenly 
with piercing force there fell upon my ear those words of 
startling iinpdrt: — ** Ffoin battle, murder, and sudden death 
— good Lord, deliver us !” 

What voice could that have been which spoke those 
words in such strange solemn tones ! and why with such 
trembling emphasis did my mother repeat them ! 

It roused me from a trance, that awful sentence. The 
cold dead calm in which all feeling seemed to sleep, was 
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atul in its place there came again a fearful storm ; but this 
was nut the same mad burst of angry passion which once 
had carried all before it. For now, a* voice was heard above 
the storm, and within my spirit strove the mighty power (.f 
good and evil. 

We left the Clinreh, and .again the broad light of day 
Icdl upon the eye, and the sound of life r truck on the ear. 
htill a gentler spirit seemed to strive w'itli mine. It would 
not quit mo when I left tliose walls, until I tried to drive it 
from niy niitid ; and then it fled. 

But again that day it came, and yet again, and still 1 strove 
to hanisli it ; for when, obedient to its voice, the storm was 
hushed, there came another voice that wlii*q>ered tauntingly, 
— “ A Coward like his Father;” and then, those burning 
words awoke once more the raging tempest of anger and 
re\er*gc*, and almost goaded me to frenzy. 

111 . 

The sun had just ri-en wlieii, altera nighUof burning 
slee[)les> excitement, 1 (ie^eendetl the stairs which led to a 
‘'inall side door, an|^ >tej>t out into the flow’cr garden. 
Ne\er did tlie e\(piisite heauU of a summer morning im- 
])ress me so powert'diy as at that moment. J'he dewy fresh- 
iic.ss of dawning dav was upt)n all around me, the air w^as 
pure and balmy, a.s if yntaiaied \et hy the breatii of man; 
the opening flowers breathed tuit a sweeter heavier frag- 
rance, and the birds poured forth their songs more joyously 
frojii tlie cool green woods, than thev had ever done before. 
No one was stirring bc.-^iile nnsclf and 1 walked quickly 
across the sloping lawn, towards the broad lake which sur- 
rounded the house on three sides. 

At the water’s eiige 1 louiid the gardener, whom I had 
desired to meet me tliere with the boat ; and we were soon 
gliding across the still clear lake, in w hich the deep blue 
sky, the luxuriant branching ouk.s, aiuF the old red house 
with its white Grecian portico and square corner towers, 
were all distinctly mirrored. The closed shutters of the 
house liarmonized well with the profound traiujuillity in 
which its image seemed to sleep on the gli^^sy surface of 
the water. 1 looked anxiously towards the windows of my 
iiiotlicr’s room ; but all was closed and silent there. The 
blinds of Ella's windows, too, were down. Neither of them 
had been roused by my steps as 1 passed their doors ; nor 
bad they heard the quick hurried tread with which 1 paced 
iny room through the silent hours of that fearful night ; and 
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now they slept, in happy unconsciousness of the news which 
might greet Uieir waking ! 

1 had passed some hours in writing hotli to my mother 
and Ella. 1 told them of the struggle which had distracted 
my mind during the preceding day. I related the quarrel 
which had occurred with Tiverton, (concealing the imme- 
diate cause of the blow I had struck — for that I could not 
tell them !) I sought not to excuse the step 1 was taking. 1 
merely wrote because I could not leave them witiiout one 
last farewell. 1 knew this would break their hetlrts, yet at 
the some moment 1 invoked, with fervent aspirations, every 
blessing on their futiurc lives ! 

As 1 only wdsh^ these letters to be delivereil in case 1 
fell, 1 had brought them with me, and now' gave them to the 
gardener, telling him to wait for me for two hours, and if I 
should not be returned b\ that time, to carry them to Os- 
wald ; to whom 1 had also written begging him to break the 
new’s to my mother and sister, and to till my ])iace ! 

The Ruins of Morvil Priory stood in a sequestered valley, 
about a mile and a half from tlie Grange. It had taken me 
nearly an hour to walk there the prece^ng day with Ella and 
Osw’ald ; hut now 1 reaclu d it in less than half that time. 
My nerves w'ere strung with violent unnatural excitement, 
and 1 walked on w ith eager strides, that allowed no time for 
thought or feeliiig. My heart was stpelcd by wdlful passion ; 
and every pow er of iny mind was tixed w'ith rigid tension on 
one dark object ! Without a single pause 1 hurried on, till, 
suddenly iindiiig my^'elf among the ruins, 1 stopped abrupt- 
ly, to look around in si areh of those 1 came to meet. Tliey 
w'erenot there; no lining thing except myself disturbed the 
solitude that dwelt within those “ grass growir w'alls. 1 re- 
ferred to iny watch, and found tliut I w'us hulf'an hour before 
the appointed time ; aihI tiieii 1 sat down to wait beneath a 
ruined arch, around wln^se mouldering stones the ivy tw incti 
luxuriantly. Rut’ this repose ill accorded with my present 
feelings. Near me stood a fine old oak, whose gnarled 
branches had caught the same air of ch^cay that pervaded 
the whole scene. On all sides rose the high blue hills, which 
ages ago had^ looked down on those who dwelt within tliesc 
walls, with th*e same aspect of solemn grandeur which they 
now wore tow'ards me. The grey ruins seemed to mock me 
with their look of tranquil, moulclcrin^ decline. 

I rose, to pace the /ground with rapid agitated steps. 

At last they came, nrst Lindsay, and then the others. I 
saw Uie glance of settled hatred with which Tiverton re- 
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turned my formal recognition, and again the words a 
coward like his Father * sounded on my ear ; but now, instead 
of rousing the same passion as before, they seemed only to 
nerve iny frame; for my heart was dead to every feeling. 

“ I uin glad to find you first upon the ground, * said 
liindsay, cordially pressing my hand. ** How cool you are 
too!” 

“ 1 never was more so, Lindsay,” I replied, but the 
strange tones of my own voice startled me as I spoke. 

'J'he few nioments during which the seconds walked aside 
together secni(*d t<i me an hour ; at last Lindsay coming up 
to me said “ All is ready,” and then lowering his voice, he 
adfled — “ Conyers gives the word — one^two — three — the 
last is the signal. Keep your elbow down, and fire as you 
raise your pistol.” 

Tiverton had been leaning with folded arms .against the 
oak tree, and contemplating tlic ruins, lie now came for- 
ward ; and we stood with a few short yards between us. 
The b fight sun shone ar«mnd and a lark over head poured 
forth his thrilling notes from the sky : but the sunshine was 
dark, and there was discord in the nyisic. They gave the 
pistols to our hands. No sound of angry passion broke the 
calmness of the scene. The eye was fixed in one cold 
steady gaze — the beating heart stood still to listen for the 
signal, and then the air# was rent with sudden violence. I 
felt a sharp, quick, cutting pain ; and Tiverton fell lifeless on 
the ground ! 

That loud report burst fiercely on the sullen stillness 
of the ruins, and woke around the silent echo there; but not 
less sudden was the change that passed that moment o'er 
myself. The mists of passion passed away, and from a fear- 
ful dream, I woke to find a still more horrible reality. I 
saw a bleeding lifeless form before me. The hue of death 
was on the features, a/id from the side flowed a purple 
stream that dyed the grass around. TIfey raised the pros- 
trate figure, and tried to staiincli the blood ; but no sign of 
life was there. .The features wore that same fierce look of 
hatred as before : but where was the spirit, that had dwelt 
within ? • 

Conyers put his band to the heart, and then shook his 
head, without speaking ; he too seemed somewhat changed. 

** It IS fatal, said Lindsay, turning to me with a hurried 
trembling voice. “ You must lo.se no time, St. John, in quit- 
ting the country ; Conyers and 1 will remain here till we have 
procured assistance.” 
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Could this indeed be real ! was mine the hand wliich had 
wrought this murderous deed. No! the? work of that one 
moment could not be so awful ; yet there lay iny victim 
stretched in death. Oh fearful, iinimagiiiHble woe ! toc» 
real, to doubt ; too dreadful, to be true. 

Again fiindsay spoke, and urged inc to instant flight. 1 
had heard Ids words before, but now, 1 understood their 
import, and tore myseU aw’ay from the horrid fascination of 
the scene. ' I turned once again to look as 1 <}uitted the 
ruins. I saw Lindsay and Conyers bending over the mur- 
dered man ; and then with quick but faltering steps 1 hur- 
ried in the direction of tlie Grange. 

1 marked no ob^ct on iny way, the image of that bleeiling 
form alone 1 saw ; and even then [ could not think that ail 
was real. 1 reached the boat, 1 know not how, and found 
myself once more glitling across the clear calm waters of the 
Lake. 1 looked uj) at tlie house. 'I'he shutters wera still 
closed, auvl still tlie inmates slept in quiet peaceful rep(»se, 
as when, hut one short hour since, I crossed the Lake. And 
could it he that this was all the time that had now gone by ^ 
Oh no ! Time treads not always the same measured steps. 
He distances the dull and even pace with which we often 
think to track his airy flight, and mocks tlie iiulcK that 
would seek to count his footsteps as they fall. 

The clock had traced little morot than one short hour on 
its dial ; but wliile it^traversed that .short space — w liole years 
of guilt and crime liad passed across ni y soul. 

One hour more, and I had left the Grange, to 
seek in coward flight, protection from the outraged laws of 
God and man ; and rove the world, — self-exiled from my 
native shores. 

IV. 

Carried by' the winds of heaven, the foaming waves of 
ocean bore me on its heaving breast. 1 wandered in many < 
a sunny clime, amongst the mouldering relics of the storied 
past, around wdiicli, still hung life's softest warmest hues. 
The deep blue sky and glowing sun of Italy shone cloudless 
on my patli.^ 1 trod the golden valley w'hich the flowing 
Arno laves : where, guarded by the rugged Appennines, 
fair Florence sleeps in smiling* beauty. 

The stately domes of sea-born Venice rose around me 
as 1 glided through her noi.seless streets, and breathed the 
air of poetry and love. 1 stood witliin the “ Eternal City** 
and gazed upon the ruins of all that once was great and 
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fair. I roamed among the mountains and glaciers of Swit« 
zerland 'where nature soars with wild sublimity to heaven. I 
caught the dazzling splendour of the sun as he ^Ided with 
Jus beams the white summits of the Alps from Mt. Seidis in 
Appenzel), to Gemini in the Canton of the V^alais. I sought 
the eastern shores of the blue Mediterranean, and stood 
on the site of that famed city raised by him who longed for 
yet another world to conquer ; where in later years reigned 
one not less ambitious than its founder, w hose fatal charms 
subdued the Koman Antony ; and whence yet later still, the 
light of piety and learning beamed trium))hant o'er Eastern 
Europe ; but where now, amid desolate hills of sand stood, a 
straggling oriental town. I paced through Cairo’s crowd- 
ed streets, not the Cairo of Caliphs once the European mart 
of India, but modern Cairo thronged with motley groups 
whose dress and air bespoke their strangely opposite ex- 
traction ; wdiere, side by side, }ou saw the sombre robes and 
dark turban of the Copt, or Armenian, the loose vest and 
bright turban of the ])roud Maliomedan, the black garments 
of the Monks, and the smooth face and formal dress of the 
Frank. I traversed the sandy wihls of the desert, 1 stood 
upon the summit of the Pyramids, th*c mightiest monuments 
of human pride that ever rose from earth ; and saw stretch- 
ed before me the barren sands ol' Lvbia and Arabia, their 
dark solitudes divided Jiy one luxuriant narrow' vale through 
w hich the solitary shininj»Nile wound serpent-like. 

Through the scul])tured avenues oY the Sphinxes I en- 
tered the City oftlie lunidred^ates, once the mightiest Mis- 
tress of the w orld, whose mysterious temples and majestic 
columns rose in awful grandeur from the silent wastes. 1 
mingled with strange men, and learnt to use their customs, 
and to speak their tongue. 1 mused among the ruins of the 
silent past. In foreign life, and soul inspiring scenes, I 
sought to lose myself; but all, all w'as in vain. Whatever 
air 1 breathed, whatever land I trod, in the wilds of the de- 
sert, in the eager throng of men, midst the ruins of deserted 
cities, the same bleeding form tracked my footsteps, and the 
same atmosphere of guilt surrounded me. No change could 
drive away the fearful spell that bound my soul. Time itself 
seemed fettered by its chain. 

Since leaving England, I had heard no tidings from 
Morvil Grange. 1 thought sometimes of home and pic- 
tured to myself the silent grief of those whom 1 had left. 

1 saw my mother’s pale and suffering face, and Ella's* 
changed and mournful air, the sorrow too that clouded Os- 
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wald*» brow, aild the gloom that weighed on all around 
them. 

But soon I wearied of an Eastern life. The enchantment 
of its scenes possessed no power to distract my thoughts. 1 
cast aside the turban, and the flowing vest ; once more 
the blue waves of Ocean rocked me. 1 souglit the sunny 
vineyards of France, and again 1 mixed with those who 
held the Christian Faith. But still I shunned the com- 
pany of my own country-men. 

The sun was just sinking behind tlie golden waves, Mdien 
1 landed in the retired bay of St. Orient, on the coast of 
Brittany. 1 had often watched him disappear in living 
splendour beneath the blue w*aters of the Mediterranean, 
and had seen many a gorgeous sunset among the snow-clad 
Alps, but 1 never \fitiie.ssed a more soothing and elevating 
one than at that moment. It was not that the sky was 
painted with those brilliant colours which 1 had sometimes 
seen ; for not a single cloud now floated there to catch the 
bright rays of the setting sun : earth, sea and sky all glowed 
with one soft golden light. The effect perhaps was heigh- 
tened by the brightly variegated colours of the sand-stone 
clifl' that formed the little bay, under the shelter of which, 
an irregular group of buildings cUistcretl pri*tlily together — 
surrounded on the beach by many sniall boat-houses and 
roughly flnished Ashing vessels, that ;?uflicicntly denoted tlie 
character of its simple inhabitants. 

My boat had touched the shore ; but still 1 sat tliere ad- 
miring the great beauty of the scene, which might almost 
have been laid in my own island home. My mind uncon- 
sciously wandered to its happy shores ; — could it be real, or 
was I only dreaming, M'hen 1 lieard the thrilling accents of 
my native tongue, so sweetly spoken in my ear i 1 started from 
niy waking dreams, and looked around. An old flsherniuii 
sat not far from me on the beach, engaged in mending nets, 
and close beside him played some children ; hut the niaifs 
dress and air bespoke at once, a native of Brittany : and 1 
heard the voices of the children jabbering the harsh patois 
of the Provinces. 

1 turned in another direction — near me stood two female 
flgures, who seemed to watch the glowing sunset. 1 had 
not observed tliem before, but their appearance would now 
have rivetted iny attention even had not my curiosity been 
roused by the words which 1 fancied I liad heard. There 
was that indescribable air of refinement about them both, 
which always exercises so attractive a power over the mind. 
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From the likeness between them, I at once concluded thM 
they must be mother and daughter. Yet although so like, 
they presented a strong contrast. The elder of the two, 
was very tall, but her figure seemed bowed by suffering. 
Her eyes were blue, and she had evidently once been beauti- 
fully fair; but now her cheek was i)ale, and the braided hair 
on lier high forehead w'us slightly tinged w'ith grey. It seem- 
ed ns though sickness or sorrow had prematurely set their 
withering seal upon her brow. Tliere was an expression 
about the face, that reminded me something of my mother ; 
but though very mild it had not the same angelic sweetness 
which was so striking in her. 

Seventeen summers could hardly liave passed over the 
lovely girl who stood by her side. She was not so tall as the 
other ; but her figure was heautilully formed, and full of 
grace and dignity. The glowing sky on which she gazed 
with so nuic!) ra])tnre, was not more lovely than her face. 
I port a cheek of clear and alabaster whiteness glowed a 
tinge of rosy colour, so delicate, that it might have been but 
the passing flu^h, which the poetry and feeling of the mo- 
ment had called up. There was an expression nearly ap<* 
pnaiching to melancholy in the large violet eyes whose dark 
la>hcs drooped so gracefully upon that marble cheek ; but 
it was not melancliuiy, and oidy served to light up the 
oval face and perfect iV;atures, witli deeper tenderness and 
feeling. 

They were absorbed in the contemplation of the scene 
befin-e them, and had not ol)scr\ed the fixed scrutiny with 
wliieh 1 w'Etched them. 1 had no need to listen now for the 
sounds w hich had caught my ear, for 1 saw at the first 
glance that English blood Howed in their veins ; and those 
much loved accents again fell upon my ear, — but not in the 
same low tones which 1 before had heard, for the voice that 
uttered them trembled witli sudden agitation. 

** See Madeline, sec ; the boat has surely upset ; I watch- 
ed it but a moment since, and now it has vanished from my 
sight.** Oh save them, save them!** cried the ofher wildly, 
turning towards the boat in which 1 sal. 

1 looked in the direction to which they pointed with such 
eager gestures, and saw' tlie crew of the little pleasure boat, 
w iiicii had but a moment before been smoothly gliding on its 
course, now struggling with the waves. 

My first impulse was to push my own boat out to their a8>- 
aistaiice; but the receding tide had leff it dry upon the 
beach. 
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I looked again, and distingnished plainly, a female figure 
clinging to tlie boat. Without one moment's hesitation, I 
plunged into the water, and swam towards the boat. My 
quick eager strokes soon brought me to the side of the poor 
girl, who was still clinging on with a feeble grasp. As 1 
reached her, her hands relaxed their hold, and 1 just man* 
aged to grasp her arm, as with a faint cry, she sank be- 
neath the waves. With some difficulty 1 succeeded in re- 
. gaining the shore, which her companions had ali»eady reach- 
ed : and to their care 1 consigned my fainting burden. 

A small crow'd had collected oa tlie beach, and among 
them stood the two figures whom 1 had watched with so 
much intercut. They now came forward to tliank me for 
iny prompt exertion, by which, they said, the girl's life had 
been saved at the risk of my own. 'i'hey spoke in rreiich, 
and seemed surprised and pleased to hear the bound of their 
own language iu reply. 

** Then it is to a country-man of our own that the poor 
child owes her life — said the cider lady enquiringly. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ 1 Inive been a wanderer through 
many landb, but l>till^claim llritain as the land of my birth,” 
-^1 w’as about to say home ; but tlie w’ords died on my lip^, 
for wdicre hud I no\^ u home i 

“ Are you then on your w’ay to England asked Madeline 
the younger of the two, whose eager interest in England 
seemed to liave overcome the shyness w ith w Inch she huo ftt 
first regarded me. 

“ To England! — No,” I replied sorrowfully, “ 1 fim not 
returning there.” • 

She perceived that she had pained me, and I felt her 
large speaking e^es fixed upon me, w ith an expression of in- 
terest and regret. 

, “ If you stay for any time at St. Orient, we shall 1 hope 
- have the pleasure of meeting again,” said her motiicr, us 
they turned to leave the beach. 

{ boweekiny thanks, and resolved that it should he so, for 
there was that about Madeline especially, which exercised 
a strange fasciiiation on my mind. 

From the, old man who was again employed in mending 
his nets, 1 enquired who the ladies were, and whether he 
knew any thing about them. 

He said their name was Shirley, and that they were Eng- 
lish ladies, who had been living for a long time at St. Orient ; 
that they were beloved alike by rich and poor, and were 
very charitable—** though,** he added, “ the people say, 
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tliey are not at all rich, and often distress themselves to give 
to the poor. Madam's husband is dead, and she has only 
this one daughter." 

Hie next day I found my way to the little retired cottage 
a short distance from the town of St. Orient, which had been 
described to me as the residence of Mrs. Shirley. After 
tlie occurrences of the previous day, 1 thought that 1 need- 
ed no furtlier introduction ; and neither Madeline nor her 
mother seetned to think it necessary. 

Day after day found me at the cottage of St. Orient, or 
wandering with its inmates along the winding shores of the 
Buy ; and each liour as it passed seemed to add to the in- 
terest with whicli 1 had at first regarded them. 

The old Fisherman's account, had not done them more 
tiian justice ; and i did not wonder that they were so beloved 
by the simple people among whom they dwelt. The des- 
cription however was not correct in one particular ; for though 
Mrs. Shirley and her daughter had lived there so long alone, 
she was not a widow. Her husband it seemed was alive ; 
but her early marrieti life had been very unhappy ; and 
they had for many years be<*n separut^'d. 

In Madeline's character there was an uncommon Union of 
strong ardent feeling, and deep power of thought ; and a 
spirit of real living poetry seemed to pervade her every 
Ihouglit and action. \\e often read and sang together, and 
dlie listened with eager wrapt attention^ to inv description of 
the scenes of beauty which 1 had witnessed. She w'ould 
sometimes ask mo of ICngland : but w'hen she saw the pain 
witli whicR 1 mentioned tlie subject, she never more spoke 
of it. 

immediately after my arrival at St. Orient, a general war 
had broken out in luirope : and the letters which 1 had 
written home were iinuii>wcrod, for no neWvS had reached ns 
from FmglaiHl. 

Months rolled by, and >till the light of Madeline's pre- 
sence shone around iik*. In the depths of passionate love, I 
drowned the sting <d Keen remorse. At length I won lier 
love ; 1 hoard her lips return my vows ; and 1 pressed her to 
my heart and calh'd lier mine. 

Once more 1 tasted happiness; the dark visions of the 
past were banished by the Minsliincof tlie present, and the 
hours no longer seemed to move with leaden weight ; for, 

** Love tu<«k up the glaK« of Time, and turned it in lii« glowing hand't, 

Every moment lightly khakeu ran iievlf in golden sands.” 

Oh, the puredeep happiness of those enchanted moments! 
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Before our inarringe 1 had never disdosed to Madeline 
tlie fearful story of my foimer Kfe. Too glad to esca]>e from 
the painful thoughts that I had so long tried in vain to ban* 
isii, 1 ^'oukl iu>t again call them kick to destroy my peace. 

1 felt that 1 ought to have acquainted her with tie guilt that 
stained tire hand of him w)k> sauglit her love ; but I could 
not bear to tell her tlie dreadful truth. And now in Uie 
deep solace of her iidection, 1 for a while forgot the curse 
which rested on my brow. » 

Years rolled by us on the lovely shores of that retired . 
Bay ; wliere, secluded IVoin tbe world we dwelt in peace&l 
happiness. Time pavsed away and onlyi^added to the en* 
joyiiicnt of our lives. My afleotriiii Ibr Madeline daily grew 
deeper. Oar children too I fuiidly loved, and in tlie peace- 
ful happiness of my lot 1 found new life and feelings. Still 
attunes tlie past woukl rise before me, and a bleedtng k>rtn ob- 
trade itself upon my sight. But Madeline's presence always 
chased away these dark visions. Site would sometimes seek 
to know the cause of the deep gloom that oppressed me. 
But I always evaded her c|uestioiis, and slie never urged 
me on the bubiect. 1 would not for worlds have burdened 
her gedtle spirit with the load, which at such moments, 
weighed upon uiy own. 

Yet gradually tliesc daa-k thoughts returned more fre- 
quend^s and each time with greater* force. They came^iis 
the silent hour of n^ht, and banished sleep from my eye- 
lids. I'hey haunted me in the day time and chased away 
the glad smile from my lips. They marred the pure en- 
joyments of life, and poisoned every spring of thbught and 
feeling. There was too another principle awakened in my 
mind, which gave increased bitterness to tlie remorse which 
tormented me. 

7^he tnilaence of Mailcltne's character had gradually 
aroused within me feelings, which had slumbered since that 
dreadful day wdicn, before the death of Tiverton, 1 wteeledr 
my heart against every prompting of good. Linked as my 
soul was with hers, her pure devotion, and the silent teach- 
ing of her earnest hallowed life, coui^ not fail insensibly ta 
touch my heart with kindred feelings. 

With persuasive power she sought to drlne away my 
gloom, but even her present did not now give me peace. 

1 saw the sorrow wliich my ailence caused her, and marked 
with paki the expression of care which her features wore ; 
but how could I remove her grief ? Tlie conrftdence for which 
she pined, would only add foedb bittemesa Co her lifo* Yet 
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still It was not to be withheld. That look of silent patient 
suffering, 1 could not bear. She should know all. Her af** 
fection was deep and enduring, perhaps she still would love 
me as l>efore. 

But then, would even this relieve my hiunlened soul ? 
Could even Madeline’s love remove the stain of blood ? From 
her own ]i])s I had learnt, that penitence alone can lead to 
pardon ; and a voice within me whispered that thei’e was 
but one course by which 1 might hope to reach it. 

Before Clod and man and in the broad light of day my 
guilt must be confessed ; the outraged laws ofQod and mau 
demanded satisfaction ; and at the bar of justice 1 must yield 
my life a forfeit to their claims. Without this, there was no 
hope, no repentance before me. On Earth, no repentance, 
in Heaven no hope. 

Once again within me raged the conflict between good 
and evil : and again 1 would have silenced them ; but I 
could in)t now as before, steel my heart against the first ; 
for it spoke not now', as then, in gentle persuasive tones, bui 
in loud stern accents, tlwU 1 dared not disregard ; and even 
when it left me, Madeline’s soft voict^ would bring it back. 

She little thought, when she spoke to me of peace, how 
every word she utti-red pierced my soul. Oh,— -the fearful 
a^ony of that dark strugule! Time battled with eternity ; 
llte with love. And Madeline’s holy influence fought against 
her life's calm peace. Her love was ajl for which 1 lived, 
and now that very love itself had power to urge me towards 
death. For what was life, or even love to me, when blight* 
ed with the curse of Heaven / 

Again and again 1 nerved my mind, tliat 1 might disclose 
to Madeline the secret which would destroy her peace ; and 
again and again I deferred the dreadful moment. I knew 
too well the advice which her high principle would dictate. 
But would her w'oinan heart consent to hid her husband 
die ; No ; it could not be : her soul would be torn with con- 
flicting passions. Principle was too firmly rooted ever to ha 
overcome, and love too closely entwined round her heart 
ever to he torn away. ' Reason might forsake her, but she 
would not cease to love. Her heart might break : principle 
would not he vanquished. 

Madeline’s devotion to her Mother had not diminished on 
her marriage, and now much of her time was s))ent with 
Mrs. Shirley, whose healtli had been gradually fluliiig for 
some months. ^ * 

In the solitude of the lone shore, I wrestled. 

Long and bitter were the conflicts, anti. often my mind 
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trembled on the verge of madness. But at last 1 yielded, 
vanquished by a mightier spirit than iny own. 

1 asked from heaven the strength to aid my purpose ; and 
then with firm resolve, but sh>w and tliouglitful steps, 1 
sought my home in search of Madeline. My own hand wa.'> 
about to bring ruin upon all 1 loved on Earth ; but 1 might 
not pause nor falter. 

Tile cottage stood close to iJje shore, and I rt^aehed it 
st)on : too soon 1 thought. As 1 entered the garden Madeline 
advanced to meet me. 'Fhe moineiit was come, when slie 
must know all. With a iroiig effort [ nerved myself for iny 
dreadful task. But Mad line spoke with a quick and hur- 
ried \oice before she reached me. Mrs. Shirley, she said, 
was much worse, and wi.shed to sec me at once. Again in^ 
purpose wa'^ stayed ; but the resjiite was mercy to Madeline 
and myself. 

I found Mrs. Shirley looking much altered since the pre- 
ceding day ; her pale cheek was \et more sunken, and her 
voice was almo.st inaudible ; she was evidently dying, and it 
seemed as though tier spirit hud caught some of that Holy 
calm which dwells boyond thegraM*.- She spoke of ap- 

{ iroaching death with composure, and bt^gged that I would 
ook over some paper.s for her, while she yet had strength to 
speak of tliem. 

I left Madeline weeping at the .siile of her dying Mother s 
bed ; and retired to iK'ad the packet wliicli she had pull into 
niy hands. It contained many letters and papers, over which 
my eye glanced rapidly. Aly thoughts were in the room 
which I had quitted, the silence and pence of wdiich had im- 
pressed my mind with deep and aw ful feelings. 

Among the papers was the certificate of Mrs. Shirley's 
marriage. It seemed at this moment to bring together in 
strange contrast, the two idea.s of life and death : — so I 
thought, as my eyes fell upon the words “ Certificate of my 
marriage” written in her own hand writing. 1 opened it; 
and the very first words, ciiidled the blood in my veins. 
1 held in my hand the certificate of the marriage of Alice 
Shirley to Henry Tiverton. The wdiole dreadful truth flash- 
ed across me, and seemed to turn my heart to stone — I was 
the Murderer of Madeline's Father ! 

The author begs most humbly to apologize for the unfin- 
ished state of this manuscript. The only excuse he has to 
offer being, that Time trod qn his own heels, and thus, cau- 
sed a delay which has proved fatal. 
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• (Concluded from p't^e 

It iiiiiy possibly 1)0 objected to “ the design argument/* 
that it is i'oiinded ultogetlier upon the supposition that the 
existence of a Being distinct from Nature must be admitted; 
and that lie is both preternatural a»ul supernatural. 

What, tlien, it may be asked, if His existence be denied 
and wc assert that the superhuman intelligence which is dis- 
]>layod in th ; ordering and working of the material world, 
isiidierent in matter, and “ that Nature and God are one — 
or in other words that the God whom we seek is the Nature 
whom we know ? . 

Now since many there no doubt are, who will venture to 
argue thus, it becomes necessary tl^^it we should view the 
sulyect under a diflerent aspect, and endeavour once more to 
ascertain from the Sceptic s own line of reasoning, whether 
there be or l)e not a Being distinct from Nature, and who is 
the Autiior and Creator ot all visible things. 

The Atheistic writer from whose yo**!^ we have above 
((noted, declares that he recognizes in Nature but 'the pro* 
perties of matter,’* and that he “ can conceive of nothing 
beyond Nature, distinct from it, and above it;** — and yet cu- 
riously enough the very argument he brings forward in sup- 
port of his opinions appears completely to refute them. For 
what are these properties of matter, but the results of the 
laws by which the matter is overruled I And whence dd 
those laws and properties proceed, if not from the will and 
appointment of a lawgiver distinct from nature ? 

To this the Atheist replies, .that intelligence is inherent in 
the matter itself, and that the various forms and combina- 
tions which we witness are but the results of the exercise of 
that intelligence. “ If you tell me,” he exclaims, that 
a Being who has none of the attributes of matter, — that a 
Being of whom you can give no possible account, — is the 
cause of all things,— I ask, why may not Nature, of whom wc 
can give some account, he the cause of all things Tf 

• Holyoakc’s “ Logic of Death." 

\ llolyoake in “ AthcLtic Controversy," p. 89. 
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Now answer to this seems plain enough, since a thing 
must necessarily first exist, before it can create at all ! Na- 
ture, therefore, according to tlie sceptic's views, must have 
existed before it created itself, — a conclusion which amounts 
to a positiveabsurdity involving as positive a contradiction atui 
refutation, since previously to its creation it could not and 
ft did not exist, And therefore could not and did not create 
itself: — but, seeing that it does now exist, must have pn>- 
ceeded from the VVill and Power of another. We therefore 
prove both that Nature did not create itself, and that there 
does exist a Power beyond and above Nature, which did 
create it ! 

In fact, this seems to be at once conceded by the Atheist 
when he declares that he bcli:*vc 8 “ tlie great aggregate of 
matter, which we call * N-tture,’ is eternal ; because we arc 
unable to conceive a state of things when nothing was. 
•There must always have hce:i something, or there could ba 
nothing now. Hence we arrive at the eternity of matter, and 
in the eternity of matter wo art^assiired of the self-existence 
of matter, and self-existence is tne most majestic of attributes 
and includes all othersj^”* 

This doctrine, however, appears to go no further than to 
assert the eternity of tlie mutter out of wiiich th*e visible 
worlds, wbicli we term ‘ Nature,' were elaborated ; for it 
does not touch upon the question of»‘ bow tlie various c«)tn- 
brnations or forms wlpcb are apparent in nature, were pr<i- 
duced oiit of the iire cxisting matter !' The eternity and 
the intelligence of matter are both assumed, without one 
particle of proof either from experience or reason ! If 
something must always have existed and nature created 
itself, then must there have been something out of tvbic/i 
nature created itself, and being created “ the nature whom 
we know,” cannot be eternal, — because there was a time 
previous to its creation, and therefore a time it did 
not exist I Put as reason and common sense alike assure 
08 that a thing cannot create itself, seeing that it imist exist 
before it can create at all, we have still to inquire what 
caused the so called eternal and self-existing matter to ar- 
rant itself into the YariousJ|^odres with whicli we are ac- 
quiun^ ; for as these bodies are all compounds or unions 
of particles which were once distinct ana separate, there 
must have been some cause or reason for their combining, 
and this is what we have now to ascertain. 

According to the Atheist, this combination is the effect 


• Holyoake'f <* Logic of DeMli.** 
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or result of that intelligent will which lie holds to be iiihe^ 
rent in matter, eacii atom, be it observed, having a free and 
independent power of action of its ow'd ; since me self-exis- 
tence which he supposes it to possess, includes, he says, all 
other attributes, liacli atom is, tlierefore, sepnratcay en- 
dowed with all ihose attributes wliich*the true believer as- 
ft>igns to God alone. 

Now, to familiarise the question, let us ask, whether a. 
regiment of«a thousaiMl men, each of whom pcassesses a se- 
)>arate exislence and intelligence, could, without the guid- 
ance of a ('oummudiitg Oflicer, of themselves, wiihout any 
|)re\ious concert, p(*rform any one inaneeuvre correctly ? 
J'he regiment, w e will suppose to be moving forward in what 
111 military parlance is termed an ** open column of Compa- 
nic s ;** — the leading company suddenly determines to form 
line, and accordingly halts in the expectation that the otlici'S 
will comprehend its wishes and successively fm'in up on its 
Hank. But these companies, although possessing intelligeoce 
equal to that of the leading one, are yet luiable to divine ita 
intention or wish ; aud cous^uenily mstcad of forming up 
into line, they halt in its rear, and continue to form an o{)eu 
column as at first. But m<»re than tlSis, — the men, even of 
a single company could not act in concert witliout a word of 
comouiiul ; tor although the right hand man determined to 
halt, the others, unless Jie signitied his intention of halting, 
would a.ssuredly move on and leave him behind. In order, 
therefore, that all may act in concert dlid produce the re- 
quired result, it is absolutely necessary that they be placed 
under the direction of a supreme and overruling powder, from 
whom they receive a command wJiich enables every one to 
act in liunnoiiy and with ])rccisiun. 

Now this seems to be precisely the case in tlie grave 
matter of creathm ; for supposing the Atheist to be correct, 
in stating that each atom of matter is endowed with mtelli- 
geitce» what, w e naturally inquire, biduced the millions of 
atoms which enter into the composition of what we term the 
visible creation, to act in concert for its production ? To; 
suppose that they all simultaneously willed the same thing 
and resolved themselves into Committees or combinations 
for tlie purpose of producing the countless myriads^ of aiU'- 
mate anu inanimate forms with which we are acquainted, h 
altogether beyond tlie pale of reason and of eommoji senses 
Millions of millions of independent and self-existing atoms 
simultaneously agree to combine and foim die buioaniraBie I 
One portioi^ resolves to become bone, another to become 
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nerves, another to become blood, and so on until the first 
huinai) being completed ! All thus acted in concert to 
bring about (»ne particular and important result, without any 
previous consultation, forethought, or predeterminatc delibe- 
ration ; each atom of the myriads which M ere thus employed 
possessed an independent M'ill of its own, and yet all acted 
in unison guided by one sole M’ish, and desirous of produc- 
ing one particular and harmonious result. 

Nom' it has been well remarked that "if tber£ M’ere in a 
field a vast multitude of self-moving, self-guiding bricks and 
beams and stones, and in order to form an inteiulecl edifice, 
each of these building materials bad poM'er and iiitelligence 
to move itself into its own proper place in the roof or in the 
floor, or in the Mull : still, the final appearance of n commo- 
dious and well contrived habitation cannot be accounted fur 
but upon the hypothesis tliat aowc architect poxsess*‘*l of 
adequate intelligence had made the plan, I'be self-moving, 
self-guiding materials would no inure account for the edifice 
than the labourers, M’ho M ith their hands moved and guided 
into their appropriate places ffie bricks, beams and stories 
of which St. Paul’s Cathedral is composed, would account 
for the erection of tha*c noble structure. A Sir Cliristopber 
Wren must be found. For the erection of the yet more 
noble temple of the human liody, a greater than Sir Christo- 
pher Wren is M’anted. 'i'o accompl^ii this, there must be a 
God:* 

In constructing thb human body it Mas necessary that the 
material atoms, of mIucIi it is composed, should not on!} 
move themselves into their proper places, but that they 
.should likeM'ise niulergo an intimate chemical combination 
with each other; and this after all Mould merely have con- 
structed the outM'ard materia] case or inanimate carcase of a 
man« Whence did tJic eye obtain the power of vision, and 
the stomacii of digesting ? Or why was any food necessary 
to sustain tlic, man, that the atoms of M'hich he is 

composed are said to be eternal and self-existing t Why 
if self-existing and eternal individitally, are they not so 
collective!) i If they are so in the one case, so nui.st they 
be in the other, and the body produced by tl cm ought to 
be eternal and self-existent likewise. And yet these self- 
existing and all powerful atoms, possessing, as they are said 
to do, all the attributes of omnipotence, canii|| sustain their 
own work beyond a few short years ; for having produced a 
inaii, an incessant warfare commences from that moment 

. • Townlexfn •* Atlielfllcl;m*iiovrr*y,** p. 
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between the omnipotent atoms of his frame End diose whjch 
compose its nourishment, producing sickness, disease and, 
lastly death by which the union is dissolved ; proving thus, 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand.*’ And yet, 
we repeat, if each atom of matter is endow'ed with self-exist- 
ence in its separate or uncombined state, the unions of such 
matter ought in reason and of necessity, to be self-existent, 
also ; that which is individually self-existent, must be 
collectively* self-existent. I'lie forms, then, which we see 
around us, if they were .produced by the will of self-existent 
matter ought to be permanent and eternal. We see, liovrever, 
that such is not the case, and, therefore, reason and experi- 
ence both proclaim that neither the combination nor its con- 
stituent atoms are self-existent; forifitbesaid that the decom- 
position or dissolution of a form betokens that it is the will 
and pleasure of the atoms tliat their union should cease, ’ we 
have but to point out the unwillingtwss of all living beings 
to die. There is a dread of danger implanted in all ani- 
mals, for the very purpose -of impelling them to exert 
their utmost powers for the preservation of life; and this is 
very clearly perceptible in the cusc^of one animal which 
flies from the approach of another that wishes to destroy it. 

Let us su])pose that in some secure and sheltered spot 
a dove constructed her simple nest of twigs, and laid there- 
in*her pure white eggs • in due time the young are hatched 
and fledged, but at the very moment when they leave the 
nest in a first attempt to fly, a hungry sparrow hawk comes 
sweeping by, and pouncing upon one of them puts an end 
to its existence. — Here is omnipotence warring against om- 
nipotence ; the self-existing and intelligent atoms wliich 
willed themselves into the form of a hawk, scattering and 
disuniting other equally self-existing and intelligent atoms 
which willed to combine for the production of a dove with 
the intent that it should live. Here the fact of the dove's 
flight and endeavour to avoid destruction is a positive proof 
that the intelligent particles of which it is composed do not 
wiah to diasolve their union ,* so that if the hawk succeeds 
in capturing the dove, tlic latter is destroyed against its 
will ; while if the hawk is baffled and eluded, its will has 
been thwarted and frustrated. In either case the, so called, 
omnipotent atoms composing these birds have proved them-, 
selves unable # effect their object, and therefore they are 
not only not omnipotent, but arc proved to be under con-, 
trol. 

There is, then, a more powerful Intelligence still, which 
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ooinpels matter to combine for the production of certain 
forms under the guidance of his laws, and who obliges it 
to remain combined in tliose forms no longer than he wills 
that it shall do so. There is consequently an Intelligence 
superior to, and distinct from, that which the Atheist be- 
lieves to be inherent in matter : there is, then, a Being dis- 
tinct from and above nature ; that is to say, there is a God 
who created and sustains nature. 

Now that this is the truth, and that there is an Intelligence 
and power altogether distinct from that which the Atheist 
ascribes to matter, and the existence of which he himself 
unwittingly admits, is apparent enough from the admission 
that there may be a being before whom we must appear af- 
ter death ! “ When** — ‘says Mr. Holyoake — “ we pass 
through the inexorable gates of the future ; when w'e pass 
through that vestibule where death stands, opening his 
everhisting gates as widely to the pauper to the king : 
when we pass out here into tlie dim mysteries of the future, 
to confront, it may be, the interrogations of the Eternal, 1 
apprehend every ^ipan's responsibility will go with him, and 
no second hand opinions will answer for us. Nothing can 
justify us, nothing can give us confidence, but the conscien- 
tious nature of our own conclusions ; nothing can give us 
courage but innocence ; nothing can serve our turii but 
having believed according to the 4>est of our judgment, 
and having followed^those principles which seemed to us to 
be truth.*’^ 

Here, then, the man who ascribes all to nature, and tells 
us it is the God whom we seek, admits at least the possibi- 
lity that there may be an Eternal Being before whom he will 
have to appear after death ; and he endeavours tQ. screen 
himself from the dire consequences of his iiiRdelity, behind 
the comfortable doctrine that if he has hated and despised 
his Maker consistently and to the utmost of his ability, the 
same will be imputed unto him for righteousness ! 

Now it is to be observed that if there be really nothing 
beyond that nature of which we are ourselves the most in- 
telligent part, there can in truth be. nothing to fear from 
ileatTi ; for granting that our author’s argument is correct, and 
that an intelligent nature created all things, it seems to fol- 
low that that intelligence being inherent, not in the form, 
but in the atoms of matter producing the form, it ought to, 
acid must still, remain attached to the matter even after 
our diso lution, since that returns to the dust from whence 
• Uolyotke in *• Atbfiftic Cpiurottwy.”— p. IS. 
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it came, and is still the same original matter by the exercise 
of whose intelligent will the atheist imagines all forms to 
have been produced. What then, is that spirit, detached 
from matter, which fears to stand before, and answer to, 
“ the interrogations of the Eternal V* 

And whence was that immortal spirit derived ? It cannot 
be the intelligence ascribed to matter, since that must be 
left behind us attached to the matter in the grave. It must, 
then, be an intelligent spirit apart from and superior to 
matter ; while beyond and over it there is still another and 
over-ruling Being distinct from Nature, and before whose 
awful frown the atheist's spirit trembles to appear. — Who, 
then, is this Being but nature's God — the Lord and father 
of us all ! 

But in answer to the argument that nature gives evidence 
of design, and that design implies the existence of a design- 
er, the sceptic urges that our doctrine ends by establishing 
the existence of an organised Deity who must in turn have 
been created by another similarly organized, and so on ad 
infinitum. His line of reasoning is this., Wlio was Dol- 
land ? A person, says experience. Who is God ? A per- 
son, says Paley. That which can dbsign, which can con- 
trive, must be a person. What kind of a person was Hol- 
land ? An organized one, of course, — who cVer heard of 
a person not organizeil^ ? What kind of a person is God t 
An organized person, of course. An unorganized person is 
a carved trunk or a chiseled stone. TTie same experience 
which assures us that design had a designer, assures us that 
a person must be organized, because we never knew one 
unorganized. What kind^f an organization had Dolland ? 
Hands, and eyes, and head. WTio ever heard of a man 
making a telescope without a head, or hands, or eyes ? What 
kind of an organization has the Deity ? The Deity, the eye- 
maker, resembles Dolland, the telescope maker. God m^e 
man in his own image. Deity lias hands and eyes and head, 
who ever heard of a blind God, or a Deity without a head ? 
The vilest Hindoo imagination always puts a head on the 
idol.’* 

The argument here attempted to be set up is to the effect 
that a person must necessarily mean a material person, and 
therefore be possessed.of organization* ; and that as such 
organization implies the existence of a contriver or designer, 
so God being a person must be a material person, and have 
been organized by some contriver beyond and superior to him. 

* Ilolyvake's ** R^utatlon of Paley'a Natural Theology. '* 
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This conclusion is, however, very far from being either ju»t 
reasonable, or logical ; since a man, although a person pos- 
sessing organixation, is not simply a material being, but is a 
compound, or union of the material and immaterial. For 
instance when we speak of a man in the fleshy wo admit by 
inijdication that there is such a being as a man not in the 
flesh ; so, then, man may he a person in the flesh, and still 
a person out of the flesh. VVe speak of a departed friend 
when he is dead, declaring thus that the person who was 
our friend, although no longer in the body, is still alive 
elsewhere. A corpse is not a person, but only the sliell, 
carcase, or habitation in wliich X\\e immatenal persoj^ duelt ; 
tlie spiritual person who inhabited it, has departed from it, 
but still exists in the s.^parate state ; and that this is ad- 
mitted hy tlie atheist himself is clearly shown in the words 
already quoted above, wherein he admits that man has an 
immaterial spirit which must one day appear before, and 
** confront it may be, the interrogations of the Eternal an 
admission which appears at once to deslr(»y and annihilate 
his whole argumeut hy proving that man has a spirit distinct 
and separate from his material frame, and which iiui>t appear 
after death in the pi%sence of an Eternal Spirit who is 
likewise distinct from the nature which w'c know,” and 
overrules it. Whence, we may ask, was derived this imma- 
terial spirit ? For granting that theJinteDigent particles of 
matter had agreed to unite and produce the hunuin frame, 
still being themselves material, they could have produced 
nothing but a material body devoid of life ; and even though 
the intellect displayed hy man were admitted to be the re- 
sult or aggregate of their united intelligence, yet on his de- 
mise, when the material atoms which compose his frame 
again’ separate and return to their original .state, each must 
carry with it that particular portion of intelligence which it 
had contributed to make up the sum of man's intelligence. 
Whence, then, the .spirit which the atheist trembles to think 
may one day be called into the pre.sence of the JCtc^nal i 
It is evident, since the matter could not impart it, that some 
one beyond and above the matter did so ! besides which, 
taking up his ow'ii line of reasoning, it becomes perfectly 
clear that nature neither did nor could create itself ; for 
** the nature which we know,’* is composed both of organic 
and inorganic forms, and these organic forms are framed 
out of inorganic matter ; consequently we are required, in 
ditecl opposition to the dictates of reason and of common 
sense, to believe that the atoms of inorganic matter created 
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orgntiic beings endowed with an intelligence superior to 
their own, and, in one instance, with an immortal and ac- 
countable spirit which they did not themselves possess, and 
therei'ore, could not impart to any form whatever. 

ll is, however, contended that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the .supposition that inorganic “ nature has 
done it all, and our supposing that nn unorganized being 
has done it all,'* since we can only object to this hypothesis 
that it cani»ot be exphtined hoiv nature has done it, and the 
same objection will equally apply to the other view, since 
we cannot explain how an unorganized Divine Being has 
done it.* 

If. however, it be admitted that common sense ought to 
be the substratum of every argument, then, we imagine there 
can be little dilficulty in percei\iiig a very great amount of 
difference between thg two cases, since experience and rea- 
son alike assure us that inanimate and itiorganic matter has 
not the power of creating or contriving, and that all its 
comhinations are under the guidance of certain attributes, 
or properties, or tendencies, or laws, for they are all pretty 
nearly synonymous) which overrule and direct it ; and as 
that matter could not have created Kself, so neither could 
it have created the forms in which it now appears, since 
those forms can exist only under the guardian care of those 
preserving laws, whicl^compelled the inorganic elements to 
combine their production. There is consequently a 
higher will, from which the law^s proceeded. Nature being 
merely a result or consequence of certain combination^ of 
matter brought about by the ageno^' of compelling, guiding, 
and preserving laws, could not have produced itself ; that 
is to say, it cannot be at one and the same time, botli the 
cause and the e^ect ; it must be one or tlie other ; and even 
the atheist admits that it is a result, when he contradictori- 
ly declares tliat organized nature created itself. 

if, then, nature is the result of the combinations of inor- 
ganic matter, it is clear that it cannot likewise be the cause 
of those combinations ; and since inorganic matter is a part 
of nature, it is equally clear that the inorganic did not 
create the organic which is superior to it. 

Y ct granting again, that the atoms of matter were indeed 
possessed of an inherent intelligence, as the atheist asserts, 
and that they willed to come together and unite for the 
production of any organized being, — still, seeing that both 
experience and common sense alike declare that they are 
• llolyoftke in “ Atheistic Controversy.”— P, 47. 
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devoid of all power of voluntary locomoiiont it is plainly evi> 
dent that they would each and all have remained for ever 
immovably fixed or chained to that one spot w'hich each had 
ori^nally occupied, and could never have met at all by the 
mere exercise of any will of their own, since without the 
power of locomotion they must have remained for ever 
stationary. How, then, did the scattered atoms contrive to 
meet, unless w^c admit that they were compelled to do so 
under the guidance of a Will and Intelligent Power supe- 
rior to their own f . Every organized being with which we 
are acquainted and which possesses the power of moving 
from place to place, has been provided with means adapted 
to efiect that end, and without such means no being has 
the power to move from the spot upon w*hich it has been 
placed. Inorganic matter possessing none of those means 
is consequently fixed to certain spots, |uid could never per sc 
have united at all. 

Now this seems moreover to be fully admitted by the 
atheist when he asks the question. ** Who was Dolland f ’ 
and answers in reply — “ A person possessed of organiza- 
tion, w'ho made a telescope.** From which he proceeds to 
argue that as God is c&lled a person, He, too, possesses or- 
ganization and therefore in virtue, or by reason, of that 
organization tnay hate made the visible creation. Here the 
argument seems to be that Dolland*% organization enabled 
him to make the telescope, and that Gud*s organiaaSkm en- 
abled Him to create the worlds ; from which we naturally 
analogically conclude that if Dolland had not possessed 
organization, he could not have made the telescope, nor, for 
the same reason could God have created the worlds ; and 
this is in efiect to declare that the inorganic cannot create 
the organic, • 

But does not the atheist thereby refute and overthrow his 
whole doctrine ? For when he tells us that nature created 
itself, he wishes us to believe that the organized forms which 
we behold, and of which we ourselves constitute a very 
important part, were created, not only oui of^ but, by the 
unorganized atoms of which we are composed ! But as 
these atoms per se have no power of locomotion, and as 
unorganized matter could not, according to the preceding 
argument, have created organic structures, so are we con* 
vincingly assured by the 8ceptic*8 own admissions, that 
I* the nature which we know,** did not and could not create 
itself; — while since he likewise admits that there is a spirit 
in man which must one doy ap|Mmr before the throne of the 
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Eternal, he cedes, not only the point in regard to the existence 
of a Poorer or Almighty Being distinct from and above 
Nature, but likewise that that Being Himself createtl all 
things, since “ self existence*' — he informs us — “ is the most 
majestic of attributes, and includes all others." 

As to the question of His possessing organization, if the 
spirit of man is to appear before the Eternal and give an ac- 
count of the deeds committed in the flesh (which is to man 
what tlie shell is to the mollusc) that spirit is both virtually 
and actually ///€? person who carries his own identity with 
him, and therefore being able to give an account of himself 
to a superior Being, capable of hearing and of judging him» 
— he and that Being must both possess an organization pe^ 
cttliar to the order of spirits or Immaterial Beings to which 
they severally belong ; and thus, we and the atheist cor- 
jointly prove that there may be and actually is, both orga- 
nized sj)irit and organized matter, each wholly and thorough- 
ly distinct from the other. — And as there is a vast difference 
between him who forms an inanimate object like a telescope, 
and Him who creates an animate and intelligent being like 
a man, so must there exist a Being distinct from Nature, 
who is superior to the man, and is al>le to do what tlie man 
cannot do ! 

But now granting even that these, so called, intelligent 
atoms not only willed, but actually by some means contrived 
to meet, still we naturally seek to know by what inscrutable 
process they became converted into flesh? 

Experience and research have taugnt us how that the 
food taken into the stomach, becomes assimilated and con- 
verted by a certain chemical process, into blood, and bone, 
and flesh, previously to the first operation of the stomach 
and digestive organs. 

Moreover, the jPood which is taken into the stomach is com- 
posed of the same kind of intelligent particles, somewhat 
differently combined, as the stomach which digests them ; 
and yet the chemical action of that stomach contrives to 
decompose and dissolve that union, which other equally 
intelligent and omnipotent atoms willed to produce ; for the 
nutritive particles are assimilated and sent off to the various 
parts of the body, while the useless or non-nutritive particles 
are rejected and cast out. 

Here it appears that certain intelligent and omnipotent 
matter which willed that it would unite and exist under a 
certain vegetable form, is devoured and decomposed by 
other intelligent and omnipotent matter which determines 
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that the omnipotent tciil of tlie other s/tall ^Ire way to it 
All of which amounts to a palpable and positive absurdity 
since there can not ]iussibly exist two aiituguiiistic onuiipo- 
tent wills! 

Again, certain intelligent atoms combined to produce the 
first man, and yet experience tells us that when that man 
died there were none of the original particles in his body ; 
all had been clianged and renewed over and over again, and 
when he died his body was resolved into the in(n*gunic dust 
out of which it was originally moulded. There is something 
in all this change which proves that a constant struggle to 
escape is being carried on by atoms all e(|iiaily intelligent, 
h'clf existent and omnipotent, — until the w hole results in the 
destruction of that body which they willed to produce, and 
have fruitlessly or unsiicessfully endeavoured to sustain. 
One set of atoms wills the production of a man ; another set 
wills the production of vegetables; and yet the omnipotent and 
self existing atoms wdiich are united in man cannot sustain 
their work without destroying the productions of c»ther atoms 
as omnipotent and independent as themselves ! The veget> 
able is devoured and assimilated, and by this process the 
first atoms which entered into the composition of the auiuial 
frame are replaced, and so on for a few* years, when tlie fa* 
brie composed of self existing particles falls to pieces, and 
returns to inorganic dust ! What the first set of atoms will* 
ed to be, and others Jaboiired to perpetuate, has fallen to 
]>ieces in spite of th^ir omnipotence, and so proves tbAt there 
is a higher will and power still above them. — Thus, since all 
Nature is a series of unions or compounds, and these com- 
pounds are ever undergoing change, dissolution, and repro- 
duction, experience tells us that no compouiul is seff-exis* 
tent ; while since the simple elements themselves have not 
the pow'er of remaining in combination for ever, it is evident 
that they are no more omnipotent or self existing than their 
unions, and consequently that there is and must bo a supe- 
rior Power beyond them, which compels them to unite or 
disunite according to His own Omnipotent Will and plea- 
sure. 

We have [iroof, therefire, arising both from experience 
and from reason, that in the atoms of matter, how'ever great 
may be tiieir intelligence, the power of voluntary locomotion 
is wanting. — ^I'hey are consequently short of omnipotence ; 
and since they did not come together to produce a multitude 
of forms, they must have been moved by the will and by the 
power of another. — ^They ore consequently under control, 
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and llie Nature which wo see and know is thus proved to be 
a more rftoct or result of tlic Will and appointment of some 
Boiujs; or source of action beyond and above it, who has the 
power to compel matter (wdiether it be intelligent or not) to 
assume definite and organic forms, and who has likewise the 
power t<i dissolve those unions when it seems good to Him 
to do so. He, then, is the source of the laws by which mat- 
ter is controlled ; He likewise, is the Creator of matter ; and 
in him aloni* are centred all the attributes of Omnipotence ; 
He is, in fact, the Author of Nature and “ the God 
whom wc seek." 

Nature, therefore, whether organic or inorganic, since it 
exists, had a (Veator who is heyoiuL distinct from, and supe- 
rior to it. Fnmi the exercise of his Omnipotent Will and 
Supreme Intelligence, all things proceeded ; ‘‘ and without 
him was n(»t anytliirig made, that was made." — He, it is, 
who created the Matter: who framed and imposed wise 
laws for its preservation : who hy the agency of His laws 
and the exprt ssion of His Will, moulded the matter into 
those forms, the aggregate of which we now term * Nature ;* 
He it is w ho “ rulctli in the councils of men." — and still con- 
tinues to order all things for the general w*elfare ; and He is 
that Great and dread Internal before w hose awful and judi- 
cial Throne the Atheistic Spirit quails, and trembles to np- 
))ear. ’ 


TUEETA. 



WHAT I SAW AT A BALL AND SUPPER. 


BV THE GROWLER. 

How my headaches ! how it splits ! what a burthen life is! 
I really feel this iiioming as miserable as that poor little 
Jack Horner of a son of my worthy friend Mrs. Montague 
did, when he told the Doctor the other day that his head 
was toot gya.’’ Unfortunate Imp! Ham sandwiches and 
blanc mange, {sand-heejs and rUn-venfr, as tlie natives call 
them,) brought you to tliis pass. You also may be called a 
victim to fashion. Children now>a*days must have their 
balls and suppers, and to Mrs. Jones do you owe your pre- 
sent bilious attack. Mrs. Captain Milligan gave a childa 
party in January, ax»d Mrs. iMajor Jones out of en %7 gave 
another in February. Mrs. Milligan, like a sensible woman, 
had a German Tree, and sent oil* the young ones to bed at 
9 o'clock after a neat ^little collation of tea and cakes. Mrs. 
Major Jones, on the contrary, if she does a thing does it well, 
80 she kept twenty young pledges until 1^ o'clock, and then 
prepared them for tired nature's sweet restorer by a sit 
down supper of indigestible enormities. The consequence 
was, tiiat grumpy otd Siiawler, of the 92nd, much esteemed 
by the ladies of this place for his great experience, was 
called out of bed three times during the night, and found 
the same symptoms in each case of juvenile disturbance. 

Well, well ! We can't all be as sensible as good Mrs. 
Milligan. And 1 forgive Mrs. Jones’s folly, because one of 
the children who suffered from a redutulaiicy of macaroons 
on that eventful night, was that odious boy of the Wilkin- 
son's. Ail Juuanpoora knows that boy ; — he is called young 
Wackford in every mess and house in the place. Bagshaw 
of the Royals, made him drunk the other day, after enticing 
his bearer to the mess during their afternoon walk. Bags 
told Wilkinson, who was inclined to cut up rough on the 
sutnect, that he merely wished to find out whether the child 
had any amiable qualities ; had heard of the test, in vino 
Veritas," dYid wanted to try it. The experiment failed, or 
rather may be said to have succeeded in shewing that young 
Wackford had no amiable bumps on bis cranium. 

The cliild is ^ather to the man, they say ; that is perhaps 
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the reason wliy 1 am fond of Flam sandwiches at the pre- 
sent day. 1 urn not such an ass as to eat th^m in my own 
hoiise ; (1 can't afford English liams) — but 1 invariably eat 
them on public occasions, which 1 wash down with cham- 
pagne, if good, bought with other people’s money. 1 did 
so at the ball and supper given by the gallant 1 i8th Native 
Infantry, a few night.- sinc'*, to the ladies cjf Juuanpoora. 1 
wound up a handsome Mipper with some short cake, and 
woke to misery tlie next inorning. Short cake and lofig 
fiufioring, 1 wdll beware c»f ye, for the future ! 

But i must tell you about the ball and supper. The 
1 18th is a crack regiment, and lia.s lately joined us. Five 
of the y<»ung officers waltz <uh1 polka to perfection. They 
learned the trick from sfime of th.f pretty teachers in the 
London Casinos. They liave a good band too, the 118th. 
The bandmaster is a little too f >nd of the juice \ielded by 
the .Juiiijjer berry, but this )>erhaps gi\es more power to 
his elbou. 'i he llhtii doi/t dress like other regiments, 
tliey are privileged to wear peculiar waistcoats, and dash- 
ingly embroidered frock coat.s. Being a crack regiment, of 
course they must entertain. It is a nity to be sure that so 
many of their ofliceis are away on Ci\il employ, and none 
of the older ones present with the regiment are members of 
the mess. 

Ft makes the younf f»n(s a little extravagant. 1 am 
told their mess bills are very heavy, and that the mess itself 
is in debt, lt*.s a pity tt>o that the cdlicers iiad to build 
at their last station, and that the regiment has bought out 
six men within the lu^t t^o years. But if the regiment is a 
crack one, it must keep up its character, you know: — as that 
•camp young Bradshaw s:nd to Po]>kins and Melville only 
the other day at the coflee shop; — “ Deuce take it. Pop- 
kins my boy, the corps lias alw.-iys been a fast one, and has 
done the tiling pro])er. and it shan’t loose its name as long 
as you and^he Spaniard (meaning Mcdville) arc to the fore. 
The station gave us a liop, and da»h it, we’ll return it !” So 
tlie 1 18th gave a bull and supper, — and Popkin>, Bradshaw 
and the Spaniard were the stewards. The former is a very 
rakish young fellow, up to life, and all that sort of thing, 
and was until lately, ns the natural consequence of his fami- 
liarity with the world we live in, irretrievably hard up ; nay 
the diggins would have been his only resource, had not his 
poor mother sent him out a sum of money to discharge his 
debts. Tins saved his commission, but Popkin's younger 
brother must stay at home for another year or two, and iiis 
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sister Jane has lost her singing master. But Popkiiis, is as 
1 have said, a fine young fellow, full of generous impulse, as 
a proof of which he bought a dog cart this morning ; ami 
this and his share of the ball and supper, with tlie names of 
his friends Bradshaw and the Spaniard, will in a few months 
give him a ticket of admission to L)othebi»ys Hall, 1 mean 
to that prosperous financial speculation and Bank, tlie Civil 
and Military Benevolent Institution for advancing Loans to 
meritorious Officers in distressed circuiiiNtances. 

Bradshaw is also another youth of promise. He was rus- 
ticated from Oxford, and passed a term or two at a I ltd! in 
Cambridge. He left Lngland under the name of Mr. John- 
son, and thus escaped his creditors. He now* receives 50 
rupees a month from his pay as Lieutenant. The rest is 
cut by the paymaster to suti^fy certain decrees adjudged 
by that House of Call to extravagance, tlie Court of Ke- 
c|uests. The Spaniunl is o%in brother to Bradahaw in point 
of character. The trio would look well in a picture of 
“ We Three.” They go out a great deal in society, and it is 
to them that the gaiety-io%ing married hulies, and thought- 
less girls look for every variety of entertainment. Bradshaw 
was in the hilla last yl*ar with his chum the Spaniard ; they 
gave champagiie tiffins and picnics to ladies wlio might have 
been their mothers ; and Our l>avid Wilson” of Calcutta 
provided the wine, recording the names of Messrs. Bnid- 
shaw and MeUille amongst his patrons in the Mofussil. 
Poor David ! Do:»t fliou not know' that the only (K*ople who 
can drink champagne daily are jolly Ensigns and Revenue 
Commissioners i Extremes meet ; the jolly Ensigns do it, 
because they can't afford it, the Keveiiue Commissioners, 
because they can afford it On the whole I would rather 
deal with the Revenue Cornmis'^ionerb, if 1 were in busi- 
ness, which unforcuiiateiy 1 am not. 

Old Tupper, the bupi rinteiiding Surgeon, who goes to 
every ball to look at the women, said it was clipping” 
evening ( Tupper affects the language of young men,) and 
so 1 believe it was. The rooms looked handsome enough, 
and the ladies were of course charming. 1 never yet saw 
an ugly woman, that is, an ugly young woman. You much 
ofiener see unpleasing pretty women. 1 know one pretty, 
nay, very pretty woman, who has demon’s eyes. You shud- 
der if her eyes fall upon you. She is a female were- wolf, 
aii<l her secret betrays itself through the eyes. But this is 
waiuleriiig. Tiic rooms were brilltantly illuminated, and 
everybody looked bright and cliecrfui, as they ought indeed, 
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when light and life are around them. 1 8han*t tell you who 
of the ladies looked best, who flirted most ; nor shall 1 al- 
lude to the whiskered “ somethings,” in comers of the room, 
where the young ladies with tlieir gallant partners seated 
themselves during the pause between each dance, — wel- 
come but to newspaper correspondents. But 1 must say 
that it does seem a little marked for that young married 
lady to waltz seven times in succession with Captain Glut- 
terbuck of the Uoyals, and 1 don't quite see why Miss 
Spenser should always be requiring to cool herself in the 
garden behind the Assembly Booms. 1 shall call, I think, 
on old hpenser, and ask her whether she took cold on the 
evening of the ball. One curious feature of an Anglo- 
Indian ball room is that the ladies require so much assist- 
ance from the gentlemen. 1‘hey can't carry their own 
pocket handkerchiefs, or bouquets, — and the sw*eet crea- 
tures in their desire to act fairly by all parties, give the 
hamlkerchief to one swain, the bouquet to another, and 
their fair hand for the dance to a third. This is delightful 
condescension, and 1 have been mucli pleased and charmed 
by the dexterity with which some ladies contrive to keep 
their three aid-de-camps in good Humour. They have a 
sweet smile and a glance for all of them in rapid succession. 
There is another peculiarity too a/ier a dance, wdiich is of 
great advantage to a U\ely coquette. Look at Mrs, A. for 
instance ! The polka has finished, and as she joins in the 
promenade roiiiHl the room, three or*four young admirers 
start forward and accompany the procession. This brings 
Mrs. A.*s vivacity into action, and occasions sundry move- 
ments of her handsome head, and her languishing eyes can 
come freely into play. Indeed, this is a very pretty contriv- 
ance, and is quite a study to the spechitor. 

** Ah ! Mr. Uochfort, you sulky old man ! And youVe here 
too,’* lisps the ever charming young simpleton, — No 1 I 
shall not mention her name. — ** This is indeed the Elysium 
that the poets write about.” Undoubtedly, fair damsel,” 1 
reply, ** this is that Elysium, the only one indeed for which so 
admirable a creature us you is at present fit ;** — with a smile 
of appreciation that wild young Polkite was whirled away, 
and niy thoughts began to run upon a scene in Fletcher's 
** Mad Lover,” which describes that young Sylph's Elysium. 
Here it is. 

Mem . — There handle that place ; that's Elysium. 

C^iL — ^Brave singing, and brave dancing, and rare things. 

Mem . — All full of flowers. 
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ChiL — And pot bcrbs. 

Mem . — Bowers for lovers 

And everlasting ages of delight. 

♦ • A a a « 

There is a pretty description, fair ladies, of your Elysium, 
a ball and rare things ! Don* t think of the squalling chil- 
dren at home, nor of your husbands worn out with a hard 
day's work. Keep up the tiresome creatures until four in 
the morning, and then go home to dream of Elysium and 
everlasting ages of delight! There is negus in the next 
room, fit beverage for a tropical climate, and eyes will 
presently brighten under the iriHuence of sparkling clmin- 
pagne. Pulses already sufficiently high, will heat faster 
then. Yes, one more waltz and then to — • supper. 

Nunc c«t hiltciiilutn, nunc pede Ut>«ro 
PuUatida tcHuft— 

Charming Bacchanalians ! 

Dance away, Ladies fair, and gallant Gentlemen ! The 
spirit of music ituites you. and now that \ou have fairly 
tired yourselves, come to stipper. There is a hand.some 
supper table : and how the corks pop ! No stint here, for the 
118th is a crack regi:nt*nt and has a reputation to maintain, 
and it must shew its appreciation of the female character, 
by exhibiting the most reckless cxtrawigance in order to 
enect the object, and give a “ stuiiiiiiig ball, the best of 
the season — to the Ladies of Juuanpoc^ra." Fair I^adie*?, you 
have had a most agreeable hall, have you not I And you 
laugh when told it has cost l,i^Ol> rupees — did you ever 
think or reflect regarding the means of those who provided 
this splendid entertaiiiineiit for you ? Who in vulgar par- 
lance, is to pay the pipers wJiu have piped for your uinuse- 
ment ? Gentle iaidies, let me whisper tiie name of the 
pipers. Those trudesmen pay the piper, whom the young- 
sters of the gallant JitSth N. 1. cannot satisfy for many 
months, now that the iNless Manager has cut from their pay 
each man’s share of the expenses attendant upon that 
** clipping” ball, which gave such immense satisfaction. 

1 have heard of a distinguished General and his wife who 
repeatedly declined public balls offered by regiments, on 
the ground that the young men had sufiicient to do with 
their money besides giving balls. Ladies of Juuanpoora, 
what think you of such a refusal ? 

There goes the General at last ; we shall soon have an 
empty room, and then the master-minds of Juuanpoora will 
rush back to the banquet room for a second supper. Bache- 
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]or*s custom ; heads will ache to-morrow : — amongst them 
tliat of the Growler. There they sit until sunrise, drinking 
and smoking, the bachelors of our station, and talking non- 
sense aye niid worse tlian nonsense, seeing that they hare 
so lately been in the company of ladies. Much good has 
the purifying influence of woman done them ! And what 
wonder, seeing, that all things are but vanity, and the 
women of Jiiuanpoora the greatest vanities of all. 

But the Growler is getting uncomplimentary, which arises 
from the champagne and the ham sandwiches, of which he 
partook too freely at the grand ball given by the gallant 
llblh N. I. There is a moral in the above, which we leave 
to ladies and gentlemen fund of a ball. 

If they read it aright, they will reprobate extravagant 
entertainments for the future, and will insist upon dancing 
for dancing's s.ike, and that there shall be no useless dis- 

I hiy or profusion, when there is nobody to pay the piper, 
f the ladies will put a stop to extravagance, and introduce 
a system of economy in balls, as on the Continent, then the 
Growler shall cease to growl ; his roar shall be as gentle 
as any sucking dove.” “ I will roar y()U an’t were a night- 
ingale” — ami will wish you a fair gobd night #iid pleasant 
dreams every evening upon w’hich you dance without the 
aid of champagne and a .sit down supper, in the following 
parting words — • 

Goti '•a%c \our Lad\4rpt ! 

Tiii^ ift fine ila.:ciiig fvi 
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Qii» mala* qu« buna sunl» iptctef. 


In conclusion of the papers on police* we redeem our 
promise of offering a few suggestions for the improvement 
of the system at present in operation. These suggestions 
will affect, first, police in towns, and secondly* the rural 
police. We shall endeavour to show how the force may be 
rendered more effective in preventing and detecting crime. 

There are three desiderata in a preventive policeman, 
honesty, discipline, and watchfulness. These are best se- 
cured by active supervision, liberal pay, and considerate 
employment of physical strength. Honesty in our police 
force is the Atception, we are afraid, and not the rule. How 
far policemen are disciplined, may be understood at a glance 
by we curious spectator of their parade exercises, or tiy 
the attentive observer who in passii^ by a police station in 
any large town, see^ the sentry upon duty get up from his 
seat, and run to his arms, — on hearing buggy wheels, or 
on recognizing the features of a public officer. The 
Croic Pultun is the name usually applied to Niijeebs ; and 
in truth they arc usually as ill dressed and ragged, as the 
unfortunate birds from whom they derive this soubriquet. 
We would wager a round sum that no one ever went into a 
Magistrates Court, without seeing some burkundauzes in 
waiting to answer charges of neglect of duty or insubordi* 
nation ; and with regard to the chokeydars, they are per- 
petually being suspended, or dismissed, for absenting them- 
selves, or fur being found asleep at their posts. In large 
towns, in which the officers of police make any attempt at 
night patrols, tiie chokeydars constantly in trouble 
for this propensity to sleep. 

In the verydast report on the administration of criminal 
justice which issued from the Mizamut Adawlut, we noticed 
that they prouiinenUy remarked on the very large number 
of chokeydars summoned to the Magistrate's Court in one 
district, to answer for neglect of duly. We are not quite posi* 
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tlve, but think that the number was five hiindrecl.’* We 
ourselves remember to have seen a ludicrous instance of 
police watchfulness, in a chokeydar belonging to the district 
of Agra. We had started in company with a friend, by 
night, in order to visit a lArge cattle fair in the district, and 
on our way we fell into difficulties. The horse which was 
to have drawn our bu^y, objected to night work, and we 
had to draw Z/i/a. This alteration in the relative positions 
between mah and horse, how'ever agreeable to the latter, 
was any thing but so to us ; and we were anxiously looking 
out for a policeman, in order to obtain bis assistance in hur- 
rying to the goal of our distress, — ^the horse which we had 
posted in advance. We trudged on, but saw no policeman — 
at lengtli we reached a small chokey, and hailed the cho- 
keydar. A deep and sonorous snore was the only response 
— on entering the chokey, and after searching for the snor- 
ing voice of the night, we came upon its possessor not only 
asi^p, butunilressed and comfortably tucked up in bed. 

So much for the honesty, discipline, and watchfulness, of 
thejj^lice force. 

We have said that active supervisjpn, liber^ pay, and 
considerate employment of their physical strength are the 
best means of securing honesty, discipline, and watchful- 
ness in iKilicenacn. There is already fHcnty of material for 
active suiiervision. Th^ superintendent of police for each 
division, now all but a shadow, might more to improve 
the police than he does at present. He might do more to 
stimulate the energies of the officers of police, who are sup- 
posed (o be under his superintending influence. We have 
also the Magistrates, who are more particularly interested 
in developing the talents and zeal of their suboi*diiiate police 
officers, since the absence of crime in their district rraects 
credit ujpon themselves. In the largest towns of which we 
are particularly writing, we have a chief constable or cotwal, 
with a numerous staff of thanadars, or inspectors, in charge 
of divisional police offices. There are policemen in abund- 
ance, and a .legion of chnkeydars to boot for each town — 
yet the result is the same. We are constantly hearing of 
increase of thefts and robberies. There is clearly not 
enough supervision, or ratlicr the supervision, such as it is, 
does not leacli those whom it sliould concern, the superior 
native pidice and Uicir followers. There is neith^ honesty, 
discipline, nor watclifulness. We attribate this to the 
that the chief officers of police in a hrge town are natives. 
Itisallvery wellto say that there is 1 m bribeiy andk cor- 
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ruption now, tlian of old. Even if tliis were ro, one must 
reineinber that honesty does not alone consist in abstaining 
iroin taking money, but it is exhibited also in a punctual 
and faitiiful discharge of duty. It is our opinion that the 
lioncsty of our ))olicc officer is not so suspicious, as to be 
offended at the sight c f money, which the custom of the 
country admits of his taking ; and we know that the amount 
of this c|ualily which they possess is not sufficient to make 
theiii earnest and strict in the performance of their duties. 
No doubt tile work called for is very laborious, and the re- 
muneration very small. In addition to this, few thanadars 
have any |>ros{H?cts of increased emoluments or of promo- 
tion, to look forward to. Once a thnnadar, always a thana- 
dar is their only resource. Promotion to them is a shadowy 
divain that may by some chance come true. Degradation 
to a low'cr cilice is frequently an unpleasant reality. What- 
ever the cause, the fact remains the same, tliat to be honest 
in a thanadar is to be one of ten thousand ; tlie greater 
number, we wdll hope, are indifferent honest — and that is all 
tiiat can be said for tliein. This want of honesty, and in- 
difference to their duty on the part of tlic thanadars rc-acu 
upon their subordinates, it is a death blow to the efficien- 
cy of the w hole force. 

We can only remedy the evil, generated by the custom 
of the country and the indifferenc^to their duties displayed 
by native police officers, by making a radical change in the 
nomination of }>ersons to police appointments. We must 
«)ppo.se European agency to this same custom of the coun- 
try. The present separation between the European Magis- 
trate and his subordinate police is too broadly marked. We 
must connect the police office with the Magistrate's resi- 
dence by a more intimate and trustworthy agent. We would 
thereforcin all large towns fill the superior grades in police 
with Europeans. We would have a chief constable to su- 
perintend both the detective and preventive force, and 
under him we would have at least two European inspectors. 
J'he chief cuiislable should receive 200, and the inspectors 
100 rupees a montii. There should also be divisional tha- 
nabs, under natives on at least 50 rupees a roontli. These 
inspectors and thanadars should have nothing to do with 
the investigation of crime. That should be the jpart of the 
chief constable and a separate police. The tune of the 
inspectors and thanadars should be specially devoted to 
enforcing upon the police under them the necessity of 
watchfulness in preventing crime. In order to bring that 
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purtiou of the police force under a Collector s controuh which 
is maintained by the chokeydaree tax, more immediately 
under his influences, an entire remodellini' of the chokey- 
dars tiiould be sanctioned. The force should be one and 
the same with the Niijccbs or Burkundauze.s. They should 
not be nominated by a Punchayut, without regard to their 
merits or physical qualities, nor should they be untried men. 
J'he principle tliat people in towns should assess th.cmselves 
for their oRni protection should be fully maintained ; but the 
training and discipline of the force so enrolled by assess- 
ment should be left entirely in the hands of tlic Magistrates 
and their assistants. The chokeydars should he absorbed 
into the thana police force, and every possible nieaiis should 
be devised to drill and discipline the very respectable bod^ 
of policemen which would then be under the immediate eye 
of the European inspectors. Each private should receive 
at least 5 rupees a month ; and the jemadars, duffadars, and 
naiks proportionately. The arms of these municipal police- 
men should consist of a lattee only hy day, of a sword and 
lattee by night. The ridiculous practise of placing police- 
men to keep watch and ward in a particular place, during 
the whole night, should be at once abandoned. It is one of 
the most senseless features of the chokeydaree system, that 
the chokeydars are expected to be answerable for all rob 
berics, &c. which occiat within their respective wards both 
hy day and night. It is clear that an honest chokeydar, if 
he strictly did his duty, would be debafrecl even tliat amount 
of sleeps which sailors denominate taking forty winks." 
There would be no rest for him. He would take to drink- 
ing, and die of delirium ti einens. 

The force of chokeydars, and najeebs or burkutuiauzes 
being consolidated, should be distributed over the several 
tlianahs in the city and its environs — which should be 
mapped out into beats, upon which policemen should be 
tallied off, and relieved every three or four hours day and 
night. The practice of the English police in this respect 
should be carefully studied, the beats being so arranged 
, that each policeman should be able to communicate with the 
one in the next beat, as necessity required ; he should also 
know when ana where to station himself as the hour of 
relief drew near. The sowars, always in stables at a Sudder 
station, should be the patrolling policemen at night, moving 
through every part of the city, and keeping the ollicers to 
their duty, and reporting those whom they found asleep or 
AibsenU The two European inspectors and the chief con- 
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stable would also patrol at night on horse back. They 
should be mounted officers, Ibetr horses being supplied by 
the Government. 

In assessing a town, the farce of allowing the richest man 
in each ward to tax himself and his friends lightly should 
be finally shelved. The Maffistrates should assess every 
house. Their experience and the facility of making en- 
quiries which they ])Ossess, would enable them to do this 
with advantage not only to the State, but to the poorer 
inhabitants of a town. The pri>portion in which the poor 
are assessed, in comparison with that which the rich pay, 
would astonish the unkiitiated, as it has done us. We have 
seen some of these papers, and have recognized the names 
of parties assessed at 8 annas, whose quota would have 
been still moderate if put down at treble that sum a month. 
There is also another important fact, which is that enough 
is not made of the assessment such as it is. In many towns 
there are more chokeydars kept than necessity warrants ; in 
others, though as many are enrolled as the law admits of, 
there arc still not enough for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants. Locality in a great measure accounts for this. We 
think that this inequalfiy might be rectified, if tlie principle 
observed in the collection of the ferry funds was also carried 
out with regard to the chokeydaree assessment. We think 
that the country might be fairly divided into Unions, and 
that a general distribution of the aggregate collections in 
large towns might be*made throughout the dificrent districts 
comprising the Unions. Large towns, such as Delhi, Agra, 
Allahabad, Benares, Mirzspore and the like, would benefit 
from this. It would enable the Mamstrates of >bese towns 
to maintain a sufficient force of Bimundauses or Nnjeehs 
for the preservation both of peace and property — st any rate, 
we do hope that the employment of chukeydats to sleep all 
night in their res(>ect]ve wards will soon cease to be the 
folly, or one of the follies, of the present ttme. We do hope 
that the wisdom of coosolidathig this force with that |>rovid- 
ed hy the State, will eventually be realised. If to this be 
added European agency, better discipline, sounder disere* « 
lion in distributing the police force, and v^ance by each 
policeman for a f>eriod compatible with pi^sicat strength, 
the good eifects of the chan^ wtU speedily be apnmnt in 
the diminution of midnight thefts and burglaries, wiiicfa have 
disgraced our own city, amengsl others, ^ years past. 

It may be objected to us tlmt in thus assigning day and 
night work to the police in towns, we have totally forgotten 
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diction outside the city and its imtnciHatc environs; and that 
on the occurrence of a robbery or other heinous offence in 
a viltage under the Cotwal, there would be no available 
^liccmen to accompany him to the spot. We have not 
forgotten this* We repeat that the police force which we 
have sketched, should nave nothing to say to a crime after 
it has been committed. They would remain within the city 
and its environs, and not go beyond. Hut the duty of pro- 
ceeding to diake an enc|uiry regarding an offence committed 
in a neighbouring village would devolve upon the chief 
constable and his body of detectives ; and this brings us 
to the question, how a detective police can be formed in 
towns for the recovery of property or apprehension of 
offenders. 

It is clear that a detective force cannot also be a preventive 
one. Its duties are so widely different, — the men compris- 
ing it have no regular or fixed hours of employment. They 
are constantly occupied in sifting crime, and improving hints 
or information which they collect from private and public 
sources. The preventives may be dull machines, which 
work, if they are well looked afWr ; the detectives must be 
men of ability and observation. In tills country they ahould 
be clever rogues; it would be better still, if they had been 
thieves and robbers, as was the case with the Thuggee 
approvers. Such men i&well supported would prove efficient 
and faithful in their calling as honest detectives. They 
should be well paid, not less certainly *than 10 rupees per 
mensem* They should be selected with care, and if 
possible be men thoroughly acquainted with the class and 
haunts of those thieves who are accustomed to exercise their 
vocation in certain cities. An Agra detective for instance 
should know the Gwaltori Dholepore, Bhurtpore, and Uaj- 
pootana rogues* He should be able to recognize their 
faces In the bazar, and by keeping them in view, should be 
able to form a pretty good guess as to the particular part 
the city in which they proposed to effect a robbery. The 
preventives would then be warned, and would exercise^ 
greater vigilance* This force would not necessarily be a* 
large one* It should however be the head quarters of the 
detective force for the whole district, some of its officers 
being posted at each thanah. The men should alto to 
encouraged to remain honest, by rewards on recovery of ' 
stolen property, or Uie apprehension of criminals who had 
absconded* The legislature htrdeprived them of their com- 
mission on recovered property, and has offered nothing 
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that the Suclder tlianahs may comprise a considerable juris- 
instead. The meaning or policy ^ this is unintelligible to 
us. We arc sure that it will have a damaging effect* In 
this country besides good pay, a detective would naturally 
look to some further reward, and the Government has taken 
away the only reward which he coukl receive without ex- 
pense to the State. 

It may be asked, how wc intend to provide for the in- 
creased expenditure which the employment df European 
agency, the formation of a detective police force, and 
the increase of pay generally, must doubtless occasion ? 
We can only reply that the means must be found 
sotnewherev and wc think they are partially at hand in 
these provinces. We feel sure that a very large reduc- 
tion in the nuinl>er of chuprasses and personal guards 
might be effected. We are at a loss to understand how 
such impartial dispensers of iii*<ticc and equity as the 
Sudder Court and Board should require personal guards, 
or such a large establishment of chuprassies, as at present 
lounge about their residences. Every public officer of Go- 
vaminiiit must needs have a body ot* retainers about him, 
who are recipients of'four rupees a month from the public 
treasury, but whose vocation appears to be confined to the 
carriage of Ladies n<ites, or those pledges of affection, little 
Anglo Saxon boys and girls. Every o&cer has frtmi two to 
six native aides-de-camp, aboiit him; who stand behindhis 
chair in office, carry his box, or dandle the baby at home. 
This is surely unnecessary, and the evil which obtains in 
high places is followed below stairs. Native Deputy Col- 
lectors must have their chuprassies to run along side of 
their palkees, fan them, or do other odds and ends. The 
Slieristedars must have a man to earry their papers and ink- 
stand?* Each of the omiah at the head of a particular 
department requires similar honors, and — the people of 
India pav for all! Verily, we think that a aweening reduc- 
tion in tne nainber of chuprassies who are only personal 
attendants on the different hakims, and the appropriation of 
the money saved to the improvement of the police, would 
not only savour of decency, but we will go further and say 
that it is a sacrifice of personal aggrandisement imperative* 
ly called for from a people who affect to be the most honest 
nation in the world. 

We have only a few words more to sav, and they eoneern 
the improvement of the rural police. In this ferce too wc 
would make use of European agency. Wc would learn a 
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lesson Irom the efficiency displayed by the Salt Department, 
and would iiave liluropeaii inspectors of tbanalis, that is we 
would have an European inspector for each pergunnali on 
IfK) rupees a mouth. We would increase the tbanadar*s 
pay to 50 or even 75 rupees a inontli according to the size 
of his thanah. We should insist upon his being a better 
educated man than lie is now, and wc should prohibit the 
Telisiildar from interfering with him or his proceedings* 
He should *be subject solely to European controul, and not 
he liable to a snubbing from the Tehsuldar; we believe that 
this would raise him in the eyes of the natives, and perhaps 
tend to keep him honest. Above ail, nobody hut the super- 
iiitendeiit of police for the di\ ision should have the power 
of suspending him, and no power less than that of the Go- 
vernment itself should sanction his dismissal from office* 
We know something of thanadars, and for our own part, if 
w'e through misfortune became a reduced gentleman, we 
would rather consent to live — in Calcutta — as a billiard 
marker, (than which we know no possible greater degrada- 
tion) than accept the thankless office of a Darogah under 
the present system. We would abolish the office of thanah 
jemadar, which is useless ; we wuuld^have fewer men in the 
thanah itself, more in the district* We would utterly 
ilestroy, and root out from the laud the very name of cho- 
keydar — they should be consolidated with the rural police 
generally. In a small circle of tillages there should be a 
jemadar 8 post, supported by a sufficient body of police, and 
two of the horse patrol ; in each of these \illagcs at night a 
policeman (native) should he stationed, and thejemadars should 
Like their rejmrts in the moving, and visit the villages, two 
or three times a week, submitting daily reports to the thanah. 
These villages should never be more than a mile from the 
Jemadars post. In the districts in which the villages are scarce 
or far apart, the force so stationed should be larger, and the 
patrols doubled. No Thanadar should be allowed to waste 
his time and that of his subordinates in making written en- 
quiries regarding heinous offences ; but on arresting crimin- 
als either red-handed, or tlirough his preventive officers, or 
subsequently his detective officer, — he should forward them 
at once to the Magistrate. He should be taught to feel 
this most strongly, Uiat he is not a judicial officer, but that 
his duty is to keep his subordinates in such a state of effi- 
ciency that they may really prove, what they are only^ fit to 
be, jpreventive policemen. Instead of writing report and 
getting up evidence, he should be directed to vW every 
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village in his jurisdiction at least once a month ; and the 
younger oHicers of Government should be cautioned not to 
trouble their police with the investigation of simple cases 
of assault, or misdemeanours, which the regulations ex- 
pressly forbid them to entertain, and which it is the duty of 
the Magistrates themselves to take up and determine. In 
short we are fully convinced that Europeans are rec|iiired 
to look closely after the Thanadars, and to visit the villages 
more frequently ; the Thanadars require to he better paid 
and better educated, they require also a better place in the 
estimation of the people, than they at present hold. The 
Chokeydars must be removed more completely from the 
controul of the Zemindars, who can be rarely called in 
question for neglect of police duties, and this either through 
the obscurity of the law, or the perverseness of the Zilluli 
Judges, — it matters not which, if the cfiect is the same. 
They exercise at present a degree of influence over the 
Chokeydars, which we believe they would lo.sc, if 
these were declared to be no longer village servants, hut 
police Burkundauzes. The more readily to cflect this 
severance, the pay of a Chokeydar should be assimilated 
to that of a Burkundauvie, and they should be entirely with- 
drawn from the neighbourhood, and drafted into other 
thaiiahs. Once let a detective force be established, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the neighliouring provinces and 
the district in which it serves, — and it appears to us that all 
necessity for Chokeydars dtsaupears at once ; all that a 
Chokeydar can tell, a good detective will know be- 
fore. ilis eiKfuiries, and his myrmidons have made him 
thoroughly acquainted with tll^ people amt tlpfir ways of 
life ill each village, and he is prepared for any result that 
turns up. 

These may appear very rough and crude suggestions, 
written hastily and apparently not original. iV»rhaps so ; 
many of the suggestions which appear here may have been 
made before. Souu' liave certainly, in the columns of the 
Mofuwlite paper, by the writer of tliese (lages, as the 
Editor can vouch for. Wltatever may be the fate of these 
remarks, whether they receive nraise or dispraise, the object 
of the writer has been fulfilled, lie will have called atten- 
tion to the several subjects touched u^n, and that is some- 
thing. This it the lost paper on public aflairs wbicb it will 
be ill the power of the writer to offer, but he trusts that a 
iar abler pen willlie found to complete Uie series. 
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“ It win liiinf? tliff uM iMpe'licr, 

All dolifilits u I *>1.11)111**1 weiihi-r, 

All the buds uiid bells of M,i\ 
rionideiiy bv\ ird to iborsij spr.iy.** 

Kcats 

When fieicily nisluog fidiTith;^ sniiih. 

The !jl!i^»t as Irom it furnace jiiuuih. 
Sweeps itin.ily o’er ihe biir..ii)^ |tla:n ; 
\VI»en Hhiefre^bed b\ rain, 

rnrh flexile *.11001 ntul ptMisUc flower. 
Droops low wi'’.ii) flo* paiden bower 
Wlieti all Ks hu..hed on lab' it»d hill. 

And cVii thedi<.tAii* mo'im.dtt rill 
S< arre nitirtiicrinj; ti itU it*, wontcil song. 
As down It f*t-bU sp.u ,:■» .ilnog ; 

When the fu'tce gho*' ffganih day 
.Spri*ads on all its inaii le e>e\, 

How shall then in tr. pu. clime, 

1 he lonely exile pass h:» lime ? 

I,e( him clo«e the chamber dof r, 

\\ iille without the hot windb yiar, 

1. T him CDiisc a silken gloom, 

To pervade his silent room ;•— > 

Ami hid from sight of mortal men, 

Head the glow mg “ Seasons** then. 

With tlnit divine sli ill rice 
Milder «uns ami milder skies, 

Above, around, from far. and ncaf> 

Uii'tant belli shall tmkn* dear, 
f'lesh once more shall beam the morn, 
IVarls shall glitter on tbethorn, 
lledgiruw elms shall wave aronnd, 
1’aiuics paint th’ enanulli'd ground ; 
Music sweet, >h.ilt wake the bowers. 
liobV nymphs come robed in flowers, 

Koe bucks bound across the lea, 

UloKoms, deck the linden tree ; 

Yellow light, shall fringe the leaves. 

And creepers, cluster on tbeeav(>s. 

Ily magic soft that lay shall bring. 

All the \aiied Jo)S of spring, 

To cheer his sa(iiic>.i. — he shall view, 
Distant mountains robed in blue, 

Hear the mild, and genial sliowera, 

I* .liter on the forest bowers, 

I'cel the cold winds round liiin bloir, 

O'er meadows, spanned by Irti' how, 

Or bathe perchance, in crystal rilla, 

By shady nooks, and sunlit hitla t 
See lark, and linnet, dart at morn 
Prom out tht early April corn, 

And hear them, hid in light and cloud, 
Pour their wildcat tongs aloud I 
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From »priilV|; to suntmer let him strnVf 
And »iiniitcr j 'ys 8haU crown hiit oay. 

The early pritnro'^e he ^hull niuikp 
Fox-glovc'^ p'lh'y and h>acinih» dark, 

N cm* like lilies, « toiets bhu*. 

Fit k», all It .tiled Mitli inoriiing dew, 
l>.iilodtlf. of b<.alcn gold. 

And M»ttv\dro 2 >. dru >|iitig ntid rold. 

Or taw n- >hadtiig oak and pinr. 

Or lu'dKi* rt.w hung witti clu^tcrriiiK \in«. 

With bhtpheids he shall pipw* hi» hil. 

Or Ml gU* III some azuie nil. 

What time \««ttng sephyr breathes hia sigh. 

And light clouds deck the marble sky. 

If rural sporl'i his heart will cheer, 

’I he ** Seasons" shall such sports bri'ig near 
Though dust. and glare, be all around, 
lie shall stand on Kngiisli gMutud. 

With merry reapers, hurvciis reap. 

11* ar the plunge of sir uggitfg sheep. 

O’er gr«>- y n cv.ilows ro.nn at ease. 

Or dance with Fhillt-' 'ncAih the treea,*— ' 
f F<^'"^n>e>ed Fhtlliii, shin and lair, 

Lily handed danistl rare; : — 

Or yet, rechne at tiooinide hour. 

On sloping hank, in silent tower, 

W here round, the briezv streamlet bendf. 

And tasie the fruits. Seiitrtnbrr lends. 

The golueit | each, and srrnted lime. 

The sunny phim of futcigu cltn»e, 

Ue«.l striped apples, — cherries rare. 

And 4U1UCCS. blushing, soh.aud llasr. 

If ice«crowned winter and his train, 

Cuin% summoned, by that glorious straim 
fils heart with rapturous joy s sbrtll hound. 

For absent friends s!>alt ilirn tlnung rauiid’i 
And while wUhomt, ^is frost and snow, 

H'ifhin, the Christinas logs shall ghiw. 

Jukes, and jibes, shall pass in mirth, 

Nuts shall crackle on the hearth. 

Then, when dust arid heal oppress. 

The weary soul with heaviness. 

Let Lngii>h exile* in ilit* hind. 

Take the ** 2io.'iison*'' up in liand. 

And such scenes as these they *11 biing, 
}liilt**rward on fairy wing. 

And til*' dust .^nd glare of day, 

All at once shall pass away. 


C'afrwffa, 17/h .Vorch, 18J3. 
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C Continued from paifc 2W.J 

** La plus part des iiomines emploieiit la prct>i:<;rc partie de icur vie a m 
drc Tauirc luisCrabli*.'’ 

A^'hile on niy way to tlic Hall, next morning, I could not 
help thinking tliat La liruuM-e, \\1 hmi he penned the above 
s(’ntiinent, must liavi* been .sutirring from a fit of indigestion 
through a surfeit (»f tlie highly c:.steeined Pdt&*i de Stras^ 
boitr^ : or some such condiment. Jiut I almost doubt whe- 
ther tlie pates were yet invented, at the ]»eriod Mdien he 
committed to the cori.sideration of posterity this severe stric- 
ture on his fellow men. I asked myself, — does it apply to 
tne t The biio\ancy of \outli enabled me to answer, with 
ready confidence, in the negative : — yet, when I reached the 
tall iron gates and the formal avenue of elms which led to 
the mansion, 1 slackened my pace, and almost paused ; — 
for, the large, square, and gloomy in^ss of red brick, with 
its battlements of yellow sand stone, loomed frowningly; — 
the spacious lawn, of mo.Nt \erdant and smoothest turf, did 
not wear to my imagination it.-^ u>uall) placid, pleasing as- 
pect ; — the bright parlfrres of Huwers, boulering on the 
shrubbery ; — the ro.ses and clematis ; — tl«e creepers covering 
the ancient gothic portico ; — the magnolias in all their state- 
ly iinifonnity, — the groups of laurcstinas, laurels, and juni- 
pers, — seemed to have lo->t the charm they possessed of 
giving an air at once of rustic elegance and ornamental 
grace to the home of one foudly eiuleared to me from early 
childhood. The pressure of this unaccountable sadness did 
not, however, remain long in force. 1 pursued my path with 
quickened step. Ueacning the poitico, 1 involuntarily 
glanced at the inscription, witicii Emily and I had so often 
read and ridiculed— not that it \ias in itself do.serving of 
ridicule — but because we felt a picaoure in ciuicising the 
motives of her ancestor, who had adopted it as a fit motto to 
Attract the attention of visitors. Slaving led a very dissipated 
life in his youth, he imagined that he might be considered 
as one who had been the sport and plaything of fortune — 
and therefore inscribed these linesi in Massive Saxon let- 
ters, over the entrance — 

** Invent portuni, — Spei el Fortune valelr, — 

Sat me luiisiii, — ludite nunc alios!" 
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Gil Bias, in liia retreat at Leiicla, had indeed, much rca- 
non for inscribing this motto over his ivied porch : — not so 
the roue Cavalier of Beverton. There is a vast difterence 
between the buffets of fortune as drawn down upon us by 
our own self-sufficiency and thougldess imprudence and 
extravagance — and those which she gives us in all her fickle 
varying mood, to try our vaunted constancy, or to prove the 
strength and durability of the empty vows we so incessantly 
offer up at her shrine. 

I entered the gloomy antique hall. Its oaken floor and 
dark coloured patinels savoured of an antidehiviiin age, — 
over the exiling, — of the Italian school, — appeared t(» 
scramble sprawdiiigly, (>ods with Goddesses, — \*enuses with 
A polios, — Cupids with Ps\che’s innunierahie. The very 
fantastic grote>(|U(‘iiess of the Basso-relievos proved it 
to be no biillerfly villa of the Putney order *, — hut, a place 
where ** Lucy of Lainmerinoor" might have curtsied to the 
dofled hat id* the doomed “Master of Kavenswood* — or 
where the solitary secluded and not h‘ss unfortunate Amy 
Robsart might have hastened to meet the much loved hut 
blood stained “ Lord of Leicester.” It was, truly, a spot 
where a lively fancy* might have painted scenes in which 
courtly dames and intriguing courtiers lind once enacted 
some “pas.'-age of love.” i eiiqiiireil of the hall porter,-'- 
an old retainer of the family, — how kis voung mistress fared, 
and was infonned that t' e family physician was then in at- 
tendance, — lluit KiAily was eoiifined to her bed by a fever, 
of what virulence he conid not say. What remly slirevvd 
guessers of the secrets of their siquriors, are these old 
servants! He saw In»vi- unieli I wa** grieved by his words — 
and said — “ Ah ! Master (Veil, I wish I c»iuld tell you bet- 
ter news, but. .Mias Jointly ’s maid knew' nothing herself!” 
1 passed on into a mikiII drawing room, -a kind of boudoir, 
her favorite sitting room, — coiuinaiultng a beautiful prospect 
of the surroiiruling scenery, with its glades, and groupes of 
wide spreading trees and shady groves. Furnished in the 
most tasteful inode, it was elegant but simply neat,— ^'its 
draperies of tlic juilest blue silk, — the old pannelled walls 
of glossy yellow maplcwood elaborately carved in the 
corners of the pannels. No costly piding dazzled the eye. 
No magnificent pieces of Ormolu— Buhl— or Dresden, de- 
tracted from the chaste tout ensemble of this select re- 
treat ; here and there, books and flowers were placed, with- 
out over exact arrangement, on tlic highly polished tables — 
intermingled with tlicse were antique vases and patera? of 
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green and white Genoa marble and bronze : the sides of 
tlie room were not decorated, or rather disfigured, by pictures 
in gaudy frames, but ornamented by a few landscapes, in 
water colours, of the neighbouring country; and by a small 
cabinet containing the miniatures of her parent and other 
beloved relations. — 

I. 

** Portraits, so fair and bright, 

A deep mute sorrow clings 
* Around ye uttli}our tir.ts of tight, 

Silent yet »peaking things ! 

n. 

Yea, t>till the thiokiog e\e 
It cannot choo<e hut stray, 

From where lov'd features liinnJid He 
In bitterness awav. 

III. 

Fur though not «i \ iou» «pnce 
Should stvtr. no* the tomb 

ilidetini IfkoU, — jet >ears I — what grace 
Spare /Atvc, ul hi*Autv's bluotii ? 

IV. 

Ye.i, ye are changeless all ! 

No woe can dim your c\e ! 

~ Time, Death, o'er hreaihmg beauty fall, 

But y«, yr cannot die !”*W 

I seated myself in an easy chair, and my thoughts reverted 
musingly, — anti wiili ft»iul regret — to the many happy mo- 
ments 1 had spent, — l\j' her side, — in this recess, — careless 
of the future — regardless of the past. Ere long 1 was 
aroused from my reverie, by tlic entrartce of a gentleman of 
mature age, who paced up and down the room fora few 
minutes, aiul then eon>ulted his watch. His countenance 
bespoke a iiiiiul inured to severe and prolonged meditation : 
but there was a quiet eoinpo.'sed empreshcment in his demea- 
nour wliich told of that self command which experience and 
knowledge of the world, — its miseries — and trials, — imprint 
so forcibly and enduringly on their possessor. 1 fancied that 
I could detect in his furrowed and deeply lined features 
some traits indicative of the physician, and bowing slightly^ I 
enquired if he had just arrived in Beverton. ** 1 came down 
by the express train — a few hours ago — having been called 
in on account of Miss Compton's indisposition.** ** Is she 
in any danger V* Something of nervous earnestness in my 
manner attracted his attention. He asked Hibernice 
whether I had been long acquainted with the family, and 
as he spoke, his eyes were fixed on mine with a very 
marked expression. ** Oh yes, a very long time ! — and 
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I tako a great interest in their welfare.” “ Your s is a time 
of life when the feelings we nourish for our friends are of 
the purest and most ingenuous nature ; would that we could 
ever obtain or entertain, in later life, such unalloyed, un- 
sullied feelings. Perhaps it is, however, the less to be re- 
gretted as regards our peace of mind : for, where the senti- 
mentality of our disposition gains the mastery over our 
principles or our virtues, we are often lead into imprudences 
w'liich the flight of time can scarcely erase, or th^ po^^er of 
the brightest intellect totally obviate.” He gave utterance 
to these sentimcikts as if he were lecturing an audience, 
professionally. I was about to reply, to, if possible, learjg 
something respecting his patient's state : he did not however 
give me time, but abruptly left the room. 1 then remem- 
bered that this must be the celebrated and tah»nt(*d .Sir 
Lucius Astley, whose late lamented death has shed Mich 
a gloom over his numerous circle of friends and extensive 
practice in the metropolis. His very arrival het^tkened 
danger ; — for, Sir Lucius was seldom culled out of London 
unless the case was of a precarious tendency. 

Revered folUnver of Lsculapius! That pulse which so 
often beat in strong cohtrast of time in contact with those 
of the weary, desponding, delirious, and d)iiig — your pa- 
tients, whose sinking spirits and aching frames were wont 
to be cheered or renovated by thy j^ooching manner and 
skilful art — has ceased to beat in sympathy with theirs ! 
That hand which ha^ gently pressed, w'itli tender and anx- 
ious attention, the pulses of thousands of the victims of dis- 
ease, has ** lost its cunning” in the darkness of the tomb. 
'J’liey termed tliee — they who knew' thee not —the physician 
of “ Dives,” but little heeded, in their ignorance, the pre- 
cious crumbs of health and peace of mind thou so often — 
though so secretly, so silently, — administered to Lazarus. 

Once again we met — ere tliy funeral knell had sounded : — 
the words of encouragement then uttered, as it seemed, by 
thy oracular tongue — will ever remain indcliby imprinted 
on my memory. Venerated spirit ; — how many of the living 
mourn over thy ashes ! 

My ruminations were disturbed by that peculiar rust- 
ling sound which gives warning of the anproach of the 
daughters of Eve; — it was Mrs, Kivcrsdalc. With that 
grace and ease of carriage for which she was distinguished, 
she advanced towards me, inquiring, in her soft musical 
voice, for my mother aad sisters. Here, I interrupted my 
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friend Templeton. ** Was this the Mrs. Riversdaie one of 
the belles of the season of 183 ? — the same — the belle 
of Alinack’s, the leader o£ton — the authoress.”- “ 1 scarce- 
ly rcmeinbei her although 1 have seen her.” “Ah ! my dear 
Compton 1 remember her but too vividly. Believe me, 
she merits a more brilliant biographer than 1 can claim to 
he. bhe was the * belle ideale* of the most refhied the 
most worshipped ornament of English Society. One of se- 
veral daughters of a nobleman of long ancestral line, but 
of iin)^\i‘rished fortunes, she had, at an immature age, 
foregone the happiness to which the natural bent of her 
afiectioiis had tended, — and. in obedience to her mother's 
dictates, had accepted the hand of a wealthy commoner, 
in preference to sharing the fortunes of her heart's own 
choice — a captain of Infantry, with but a few hundreds a 
year besides his pay. As time rolled on, she may have al- 
most forg(»tten her early love : — or, it vibrated, per chance, 
at long and broken intervals — feebly and faintly : — as the 
echo of some fu\orite air, long since heard in early youth, 
seems still to be borne along on the passing breeze, though 
the strains of its music have ceased to resound. Some years 
had passed since ^he itad abdicated nhe throne of beauty, 
and liad nobly descended from that en\ied height, — which 
isne^er, however, to such as her, entirely lost, — feeling 
sensible that tlio>e who are conscious of possessing 

no innate charms, of person or mind, regret their fall, and 
ever murmuring revert to a past which >;an never return.” 

Moulded by the experiences of an ejcigeant society, Mrs. 
Riversdaie possessed profound depth of soul, united to the 
grace of a (piecn — the tact of a diplomatist, — and the fasci- 
nulioiis of a syren. A few* years of comparative repose 
and retirement had restored to her complexion the fresh- 
ness lost awhile in the vortex of dissipation. The va- 
cuum in her heart, having never been filled, threw a slight 
shade of sad melancholy over her thoughts and actions, 
when these were not tramelled by the presence of stran- 
gers. — Uemiuibceiices of the past, — serious and impres- 
sive in their import, — lent to a meditative brow an as- 
pect at once mild and majestic. It would have been im- 
possible for tlie most practised physiognomist to have dis- 
covered the calculation and decision, which was carefully* 
concealed under the exquisite and classic delicacy of her 
features. The countenances of females deceive, far more 
than those of men, ImfHing inquisitive science, and searching 
observation, by their calmness and highly finished finesse* 
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They must be observed when the passions are at play — but 
this is diiiicult ; or when they have played out their game, — 
the game of life, — then, it is useless, because too lute, — for, 
when a woman grows old, she seldom or ever dissimulates. 
Mrs. lliversdale was one of these impenetrable characters, 
--she could personate any part she pleased to adopt, — whe- 
ther playful, infantile, or innocent. For the purpose of creat- 
ing despair in her votaries, or to cause uncertainty, she 
would become subtle, serious, and absent ; verging on the 
age of forty, she did not seem to be more than thirl^ ; this 
was. in part, owing to tiie golden tint of her hair, and to 
the perfection of her coidure and toilette. I'he latter was 
completed daily, in the most studied style of which it was 
susceptible — .such as, in itself, cxprei»ses, as it w'ere, an idea^ 
or at least, which the eye accepted a.s one, — without per- 
haps, comprehending tiie cause. 1 can, even now remem- 
ber it to have been, on tliis hapless occasion, — an harmo- 
nious conibiiiation of lilac colours, — a sort of Jialf mourning, 
graceful and yet negligee : — the habiliments of a woman 
for whom life has no charms — no.ties — except those of natu- 
ral affection, — for some child perhaps: — but, who was other- 
wise, weary of existdbee : — merely in patience, awaiting, 
with ])liilos<iphic re.signatton, its anticipated termination — 
but exhibiting an elegant and degagee ennui which had 
grown, at K-ngth, into a .'>triking clmiiucteristic. 

Taking mv hand in both of hers, she said ** you have come 
very apropos dear Cecil, for 1 have much of importance to 
discuss with you.'^ Leading me to a rig-a~ris she resumed, 
can, of course, easily divine the object of your visit, and 
regret to say, that 1 can give you but sorry tiding^! of Kmily ; 
— she is not better — nay she is even ivorse — you have seen 
Sir Lucius ; — he told me so. You %vill be distressed to 
learn that }ou are, in no siiiall degree, the cause of poor 
Emily's iilneHS ; — she has been delirious all the morning. 
On Sir Lucius's arrival, he proceeded at once to the apart- 
ment of his patient — while standing by her bedside — atten- 
tively watching her countenance — he heard her mention 
your name several times during her delirium — after writing 
a short prescription he went down stairs and must then have 
met you. I know not what passed between you, but be re** 
turned immediately and begged to have a few minutes con- 
versation with me. It is needless to detail the subjrot of 
our conference, except to tell you, dear Cedi, that Fhave 
been compelled to reflect that £mil/i future happiness 
requires tiiat you should bid us farewell — ^at .least, for the 
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present. However much I may esteem and even love the 
many good qualities which distinguish your kind and gentle 
disposition, I cannot abstain from blaming myself, very seri- 
ously, for thus allowing two young undisciplined hearts to 
run wild without guide or guardian.'* * ^ 

** Bid you farewell — you cannot intend that 1 am to leave 
Emily for ever — that i am no longer to visit at the 
Hall !’* 

“ I am afraid it must be so — for some few years ; you are 
both too young, far too young and inexperienced, to be 
permitted to entangle your feelings in a web, which may be 
rent lisundcr in a moment by a stronger hand than you ever 
anticipated. As it is, F dread to announce to Mr. Rivers* 
dale what has been so painfully disclosed to my view this 
morning. You must go and fulfil your destiny — in the paths 
of knowledge and science there arc many wreaths to be won 
by those like you possessing industry and intellect — soon 
will you forget — if you arc not different from the majority 
of men — your early love. Ambition has precious and biil- 
liunt attractions for those who worship at her shrine.” 

She might as well have preached to the winds or reason- 
ed with despair as have endeavoured to supplant the love 
which enthralled my heart with a love for fame, which 
seemed to me to be more ** stale and unprofitable” than the 
decaying sea w^ed on flic lonely beach. Ah ! Mrs. Ri- 
Ycrsdale, said I, you do not understand the feelings which now 

i iossess me — if you did, you would scarcely imagine that 
could successfully struggle for the wealth of fame, while 
my energies and thoughts were engrossed by a dearer 
object.” 

** What would you have ? My dear child is too young 
to decide for herself— ^ven w'ere she of an age to do so, you 
would nevertheless, have many insuperable obstacles to 
overcome — her father’s ambition — your present position in 
life is not yet such as he would deem sufficiently advanced 
to undertake the responsibilities of married life.^’ 

I do not ask this latter consummation of my hopes so 
immediately as you suppose — but a time may come when 
the same objection will not hold good-will there then be 
any hesitation on your part ?” ** 1 can only speak for myself 
— as her mother — the retrospect of earlier days, induces me 
to regard with% fiivorable eye the first and truest aflecdon 
of the youthful heart. 1 will never interfere widi Emily's 
preference — ^but, let me ask you one question, to which I 
pray you to answer in all truthful candour ; have you souglrt: 
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any jiromise — any pledge from her by which her affections 
may have been plighted “ Yes we have mutually pligiited 
our troth by all that is sacred !” 

Keclining her head upon her hand she considered for a 
moment, agd then said — “ It was w'rong, very wrong : 1 have, 
I see, been much to blame ; but now, it is my duty to atone 
for my errt)r, IVIr. Uiversdule must know all this.” — ** I 
surely cannot want for an advocate in Mrs. Hiversdale, if all 
my mother has told me of her past history be well founded.” 
** 1 doubt not, indeed, that what iny dear friend has told 
you is correct ; few know me better — and now, in the autumn 
of life — almost, she said with a sweet sad smile — 1 may say 
in the sear and yellow. I need not dread recalling the past, 
it is in doing so that 1 have judged \ou with a more indul- 
gent eye than most mothers would have done. But remem- 
ber, Cecil, that this indulgence must not sway a parent\s duty 
to her child — nor indeed hare I even been perfectly able 
to decide whether if 1 lived over again my life w'itii him 
who gained my earliest and purest aHection, 1 sliould have 
fulfilled a higher or a happier destiny than has already fal- 
len to my lot. Perhaps this has had its source from a prin- 
ciple natural to mankind ; love is succeeded by ambition — 
but, ambition rarely follows love — women do not differ so 
much from men, in this r€*spect, as one would, at first sight, 
suppose ; they, ecjually with men, dkesirc the power and the 
means to gratify at\d satiate their ambition, when it takes 
the place of the more natural passion of the mind — love. 
'1 hus it has been with me. Time, that magnanimous and all 
powerful comh^rter, in the end, schooled my mind into that 
composure, and contentment with my Jot, #hich wisdom 
would have taught me in the first instance, had 1 been dis- 
posed to have benefitted by her lessons. — Well then ! I hare 
gratified my ambition, and am, therefore, perhaps ifs satis- 
fied as others who have attained to the same end by the 
softer though less enduring passion — love.” 

** May you not have deceived yourself and mistaken the 
gratification of your ambition for happiness. May you not, 
unwittingly, have proved a traitor to the best feelings of 
the heart ? For, not having tested, by actual possession, the 
value of heartfelt love, how can you judge whether you 
would not have obtained a greater share of happiness m>m 
its genial warmth, than from the fiercer chot^h more unna- 
tural flame of ambition* Pardon me if I speak, without re- 
serve, the sentiments 1 feel — 1 cannot understand how any 
one can be said to liave been completely happy who has 
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never loved. It is true that we can love without being hap- 
py^ and we can, also, be happy without loving — but, to love 
and to be happy, forms the crowning climax of all human 
enjoyment. I'o be wearied with volatile adoration, blessed 
with fictitious adulation, — i^^rsbipped as a temporary idol, 
and yet, not to have loved ! — how dreary, how dismal a de- 
sert to contemplate ! where all the fragrant foliage has 
faded and withered !" 

** My deAr Cecil, your sentiments appear, in theory^ just 
and generous. How few ever have the opportunity of putting 
them into practice by marrying their first love ! After ail 1 
am but mortal, and, like ninety-nine out of a hundred have 
played the hand allotted to me by fate ; and although 1 may 
not have held the honours 1 most desired, yet, I have had 
a sufficient number of trumps to make the game of life in- 
teresting and withal successful. We must not, however, 
permit these discursive dis(piisitions to divert our attention • 
from more important subjects. 1 mu^t seek Mr. Riversdale, 
who alone can determine your happiness.'' 

1 was left to my refieciions. 

Some women have the power of giving to their words a 
peculiar sanctity. Mrs. Kivcrsdalc possessed this faculty 
in an eminent degree ; there was a fervour in her manner 
which extended the sense of the ideas she expressed, and 
gave them an interest* of intense effect. If her hearers, 
charmed by this attribute, could not readily recover from 
their surprise, still her object would be effected, — this is 
tlie prime property of eloc|uence. 

1 was the dupe of her words. Seduced by her persuasive 
manner, 1 could not refrain from admiring her , still nearly 
perfect beauty, which was matured by reflection, and, as it 
seemed to me tinctured with the hue of past regrets, and 
adorned with a melange of intellect and sensibility — ^>'et, 
methought, she has been a star — envied and admired — envi- 
ed for her matchless beauty — admired for her transcendant 
genius! Alas, how much or how little of love and respect 
was mingled with tins admiration. All that she may have 
sighed for, as a woman, has scarcely, if at all, been supplied 
by what she may have gained by name, fortune, or in social 
influence ; she may have won a name : yet her own sweet life 
has been sacrificed at the temple of public applause — she is 
but a reed shaken by the wind !" — A valuable exotic too 
immaturely forced in the hot house of fame ! The iewel dis- 
played hut on high days and holy days ! The aloe whose 
blossom is deemed to be fabulous because so seldom if ever 
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seen ! The Jewish Miuden from whom in the land of the 
Gentiles, — 

** Thvy demanded ibe eong ; but ob 1 never 
That triuropb tbe itranger shall know 1 
May tUs right baud be withered for ever 
Ere it etring our high^rp fur the foe !*' 

A captive clothed in embroidered vestments — bright de- 
solate and sad. 

The aspiring brow may be decked with a wreath beneath 
which how many thorns may be latent ! — tlie laurel may 
conceal the prostrate intellect, as the closely intenvoven ivy 
hides from the sun's rays the decaying trunk of the cente- 
narian oak. 

My ruminations were disturbed by the return of their sub- 
ject, who giving me her arm, accompanied me to tlie library — 
pausing at a few paces from the door — she said, ** Can you 
trust your temper, for believe me it will be tried.” “ 1 can 
•promise anything, and fulfil my promise, for her sake whom 
I love.” 

We entered the libraiY, and found the squire sitting before 
a large semicircular table which was covered with a green 
cloth and strewed with books — papers, and parliamentary 
documents ; for, having held a second rate post in the last 
Ministry, he was, now, a hot opponent of the existing one, 
which shewed buff colours, — advocated measures of Free 
trade, and professed a preference of manufacturing interests 
over the agricultural. Mrs. Riversdale seated herself opjw- 
site and near her husband, to whom I bowed. He did not 
return my salute, but pointing to a chair commenced in the 
following half bantering half indignant strain. — “ So Mr. 
Cecil you must needs take it into your head to* run away 
with my daughter’s affections ; a pleasant pastime, no doubt, 
for a Cambridge student ! May I ask if such a pursuit is 
one of the studies necessary to obtain a degree ? If so — Cam- 
bridge is vastly changed from the days when 1 graduated 
under her fostering wing. In those days we should have 
termed it presumption — to say tbe least of it — to make love 
to a neighbour's daughter without his knowledge or permis- 
sion !” ** Mv dear Henry,” said Mrs. Riversdale — ** use our 
young friend gently — the faults which spring from the heart 
are mostly of a gentle nature, and need not so severe a treat* 

* ment as censure and reproach.” ^*Poob*! pooh! Mfsik 
R iversdale ask you/ voong friend whetlier they permit such" 
an argument at Cambridge ; do they argue there that the 
faults of the heart are not to be corrected by the judgment 
of the head ? Docs he suppose, for an instant, that 1 would 
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have permitted his visits at Beverton at all, if 1 had suspect- 
ed that his head was not sufficiently strong to control and 
regulate what you so fancifully and sentimentally term the 
feelings of the heart ? However, I have not leisure to trouble 
myself with the inJaginary delusions of a boy who ought to 
be accupied with the study of Mechanics and Mathematics — 
studies more fitted to his age and prospects than dangling 
after the informed attractions of an inexperienced maiden's 
mind and beauty : my seiitimenU on this head shall be duly 
communicated to the vicar, whose g^od sense will, doubtless 
coincide with my opinion and wishes.” 

I certainly felt very much inclined to give him an angrv 
and perliaps indiscreet reply—but as I was ^))out to speak 
I caught Mrs. Kiversdales eye, and checked the rising 
choler — for 1 remembered iny promise. I therefore briefly 
excused myself. “ My studies may not have been so neglect- 
ed as you appear to premise — but I conclude from your ex- 
pressions that it would be impossible for me to make you 
comprehend that my conduct has been marked by no un- 
worthy motives — but by the best impulses of the heart. I 
could not believe that I w'as follow ing an ungenerous or un- 
natural course in visiting a house wliich contained one who 
was dear to me — in seeking the society of her whom 1 loved 
and by whom I believed myself loved.” ‘‘ These sentiments ’ 
he retorted, are too flown for tlie practical life in which 
we move — tliey may sound well in novels and in the common- 
place fictions of mercenary Magazines, but can have no 
weight w ith those like myself versed in the experience and 
knowledge of the world-^and further, I do not permit myself 
to confide in the fact that iny daughter $ aflbetions are so 
deeply engaged as you prematurely predict— or as you — 
turning to his wife” — would zealously lead me to condude ; 
however, whether it be true or not 1 shall adopt stnngent 
and immediate measures to prevent so undesirable a denoue* 
ment of your visits to the Hall : in furtherance of this im- 
portant object, 1 must beg that you will, in future, consider 
that you arc not on terms of either intimacy or acquaintance 
with my daughter — at least, not for some years. It is not 
niy intention to deal harshly with my child ; but she is not of 
an age to judge for herself. When she has arrived at years 
of maturity, 1 shall not then deem my interference so nece^ 
sary. You, also, when more experieibed than at pmeiit, 
having learnt the relative duties attached to every individl^'s 
station, will not judge that I am now acting on ill advised 
ground, whatever you may inconsiderately conceive under 
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the circumstances of ypur present disappointment and vexa- 
tion.” 1 was about to answer him, when he continued — 
with a M'ave of the hand, “ My mind is fully and definitely 
settled on the matter we have discussed;— all further con- 
versation pro and con would be superfluous — your father is 
too old and esteemed a friend of mine, for me to treat his 
son more uncercmoiiiousiy or uncourteously than 1 have 
perhaps already done ; in bidding \ou farewell 1 may safely 
say, that in public life and ]irol>ab)y in private, after a la)>se 
of some years, 1 shall .be happy to see you in tny house on 
the same friendly footing as heretofore ; any influenee 1 may 
}> 08 ses 8 , however slight at present, my friends not being 
in power, 8ha4 be willingly exercised towards your acUance- 
iiient and welfare; and now 1 trust to \our hoimur and gen- 
tlemanlike feeling not to intrude \our society where it is 
neither desirable nor beneficial.” With these words, he 
rose, and ringing the bell asked in almost the same tone of 
voice, — “ Did you ride or walk.” 1 replied the latter — 
Boaing with a certain degree of hauteur he said 1 wi.>li 
you a good morning, and imiiiediately resumed the perusal 
of sundry ponderous Manuscripts heaped before him and 
which he had deserted cn our entrance ; 1 was so thoroughly 
confused and perplexed by the unexpected turn tilings hud 
taken, so dismal in prospect — that 1 was totally unable to 
collect myself for a repf) — partly fro.t>i indignation partly 
from his detcnninetl decried manner and from argiiinenth 
apparently powerful.* 1 remained silent for a iiiuinent — 
hesitatingly. Mrs. Riversdale relieved me from the dilemma 
by taking my arm and leading me from the room. M e 
turned mechanically, into the conservator), and remained 
silent for some time intent upon our own thoughts. At 
length 1 said, ** Can you give me any consolation any hope i*' 

“ What shall I say ? Wliat can 1 .say i Obedience is with 
me a duty. My husband's words are those of worldly wisdom 
— who belonging to such a world can gainsay their value or 
validity ? What would you have i Believe me, my heart 
beats with the true pulse of a woman's sympathy. Anything 
reasonable, in my power, I will venture to efiect for you — 
but nothing in opposition to the warning voice of my con- 
science.’* ** 1 ask nothing unreasonable — nothing iniurious 
to the happiness of you or yours. Mr. Iliversdue 1 thinks 
said that he would nolinterfere with his daughter’s choice, 
when she had attained to the age of maturity — she has al- 
ready plighted her troth to me — if she is as constant and 
true as her gentle noble disposition denotes, our happiness 
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is secure. I fear a mother’s influence over her daughter ; pro- 
mise me then that you will not in any way influence her in 
my absence.” “ I know no reason why 1 should deny your 
prayer.” “ One favour more ; obtain I beseech you, a part- 
ing interview for us — it is cruel to separate us at once, for 
ever it may be, — so hurriedly — so unexpectedly.” This 
1 cannot you know w’ell decidedly promise ; much depends 
on poor Emily’s state of health, and Mr. Iliversdalc’s own 
deterininnlion ; however you can but hope for the best. I 
will exert my feeble powers of persuasion on your behalf — 
and will let you know the success or failure of my exertions. 
And, now, 1 must return to my poor child’s bed-side — to tend 
and cherish her, is not, believe me, dear Cecil, the most 
wearisome or the most sorrowfid of a mother’s duties. Fare- 
well till we meet under brighter auspices, — at least for you !” 

Wlieii she left me, I felt as if my last hope of happiness 
liad been severed. 1 wander<‘d forth into the park, without 
regard to the direction my steps were taking. 1 found my- 
self at length on the hank of the river some distance beyond 
the demesne wall. 1 know not how it is, but 1 have always 
considered the hank of a ri\er a most appropriate place for 
those wJio seek llie contemplation of^tlie past ; whether it is 
that the unvarying iiioiiulonous flow of the stream has some 
mesmeric effect on the vision and is communicated by it to the 
reflective faculties — o!>dt ina\ be that the observation of the 
particles, floating by <ui the surface of the water, disappear- 
ing in the distance and succeeded by others in quick suc- 
cession, reiiiiiid us of the events of our life which linger for a 
while on the memory, and then vanish to give place to others 
fated, likewise, to fade away in tlie vista of time. 

What inoraliKing ! clieuing the cud of thine inward man ! 
prithee fair ctmsin art in love or in debt ? Wherefore so 
solitiiry ?” I turned to see who thus abruptly interrupted 
ir.y s(»lil<Hjiiy and found that it was Doriincr — pointing to the 
mossy bank beside me, 1 said ** What sport have you had ?” 
“ pretty fair” — said he seating himself, “ but your country 
bumpkins ought to be looked after — the birds are confound- 
edly wild. Why you look as if you had been raking — so 
pale and woe-begone ! Any scrape ? eli ! — let us have it — 
trust Harry Doriiner forgetting a fellow out of his difficulties. 
1 will be either your ‘ Fidus Achates’* or your Mentor-^ 
I half guess already — some contretempts in that happy quar- 
ter,” said he, pointing towards the Hall. I know all the 
history of your affaire de occur — it was hinted to me last 
night by I wont say whom. In love ! Know you not, fair 
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cousin, that the current of true love never runs smootli — ’tis 
the untrue — the fei^jmed love that comes in a winner — and 
that too, hard held. As in war so in love — the citadel of the 
fair one's heart is of^ener sained by stratagem than by fair 
lighting. Trust your troubles to an old campaigner — all aid 
that Harry Dorimer can give shall be willingly afforded.'* 
lie spoke so frankly and withal so friendly, that I could not 
doubt his sincerity. 1 did not then know his true character. 
1 was aware certainly that he was knowrn to possess an acute 
perception and experience of the motives of men, in which 1 
was deficient, although much further advanced in general 
theoretical knowledge. 1 fancied him to be just the person 
to advise me soundly in my present disappointment. 1 told 
him all that had taken place. W hen he hod heard the his- 
tory of my love and its present miserable prospects, he did 
not hesitate — as 1 imagined he would ha\c clone — to com? 
ment, with a free and bold tcuich, on idl that had passed- — 
“ Why these sort of things occur every day in society! 
Wliat other answ er .could you have expected from the politic 
old foxhunter. li ilitsc days of steam and stereotype, 
)>eople dunt marry for love — as they used in the good old 
time as sung by Spciisels Surrey, and Sidney. Wc cannot, 
now, win a fair bride, as did the Knight of yort — at tilt and 
tournament— at least so they tell us." ** 1 fancy there iiuist 
have been many an exception to the general rule; — and that 
many a poor laih’s heart 1ms broke when the head or neck 
of her defeated lover was broken. And she necessitated to 
culture the loatluome embraces of brute strength." ** As to 
the Lady Mere, do not place implicit faith in her bland 
soothing notes. Mothers generally sympathise with the 
distress of their daughters lovers, but they, at least those of 
hatfi io»f arc consummately skilied in procrastinating and 
temporising with an inelligibic but preferred favorite, until 
they find the eligible but perhaps indifiereutly regarded 
rivaL Besides you must remember that Mrs. Riversdale is 
poetically inclined, and such are invariably fickle. A l^oet 
tells us further that, * V'aria famina ost* — and he is nut far 
wrong.** Yes but he docs not depict Dido as such, when 
she enacted a species of * Suttee* to the Memory of her 
deserted love, and its deceiving deserter. Mrs. lltversdala 
inay moreover exert^e unbounded influence over her hus- 
band as Fontenellc tells us : — * De rbomine au monde le 
plus imperteux, une femme peut fatre tout ce qa*el lui plaira, 
pourtant qu'elle ait beaueoup d*esprit, asses de beaute, ei peu 
d* amom.^ Again, do you think that either of the parents 
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vouUl seek to destroy the happiness and peace of mind of 
tlieir daughter by swaying the bent of her affections 
** Happiness! peace of mind ! delicious dream ! Ah! it is 
upon tins very point, that young unsophisticated lovers, and 
hacknied heart- withered parents are at issue ; these have 
long ceased, in all probability, to employ tliose sentiments 
in the same sense yon do. llappiiK ss with them is synony- 
mous nith rank and fortune — ])oace of mind with the inde- 
pendunce and in-consrieiico, with wliich those gifts are ordin- 
arily supposed accompanied. Oil ye shades of departed 
patronesses of Alniack's, forbid that such a falsity as true 
genuine love should be considered in hnut ton as anything 
but an obsolete phantasm ! Anotlnr fashionable vagarism 
bolie^'cd to exist only Jtors dc h ,rrlere in the pit and galle- 
ries of life but a robe passee — l:ors dc saison, — which no lady 
of the circle could jmssildy appear in, without serious 
danger to her ri putiitioii and ri^k of ejection from * les 
ealon.s exclusives.” Your only hope lies in the firmness and 
constancy of your Cara Arnica herself — a truly broken reed 
to depend upon, if niy experience tells me truly. Watch 
that pheasant's fi‘ather fioaiitig slowly and sinootldy on the 
surface of the stream ; the first bl/tlic$omc zephyr with 
its wanton smiles and deceptive sighs will beguile it from 
its pleasant ])alh, and from the bosom of the water sprite — 
Kven as 1 have said !— •see ! — it skims lightly and coquet- 
tishly towards us ; such then is woinaqs lo\c! Why en- 
large or dw'cll upon the simile ! l^et it sulHce that it is too 
truly complete.” “ Yes, if it be true, are we to decline the 
analysis of the opposite opinion, as recorded, from time out 
of mind, in the history of all ages and all nations — that there 
have lived but two men wdiose love has exceeded, even in 
an abstract sense, the love of woman — as between the sexes, 
however, the love of man cannot, for an instant, be com- 
pared to that of woman!” ** Granted, as tlic Gentleman of 
the long robe sav — provided that 1 ever attempted to define 
what >ou tenn the love ofman, or to compare it with that 
of woman — but 1 do not do so — for the best of all reasons 
— that 1 am somewhat sceptical about both one and the 
other ; it would, therefore, he an undertaking worthy of 
Aristotle to define anything, the actual existence of wh iclu 
is very miicli duulited. 1 speak practically, and I opine, 
you argue from theory— wc may both he correct. I draw 
my conclusions from the study of society, as it is at present 
constituted, and you derive your arguments from the know- 
ledge of traditions of the past/* ** But why should the 
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practical differ so strangely from the theoretical ?” “ Why ? 
because it hath pleased philosophers and poets — wiser than 
their generation — to paint the ideal of love in warm and 
brilliant colours, over which they have laid a coating of rich 
and glowing varnish ; and all this with so fanciful an art, that 
it surpasses and exaggerates the reality. Thus, the effect is, 
that when men have tried its truth and found it wanting, 
they runhito the extreme of scepticism, and dishelieve alto- 
gether the truthluincrs of the enchanting pictlire — in the 
same manner ns when w e iind a man, on w^om we have con- 
fidingly relied, failing in honour and honesty, w^e are inclined 
to inter that he never p(>ssessed these virtues. This reason- 
ing has, of course, no reference to what is termed sensual 
passion, about which we have not, I imagine, been debating. 
Metaphysics apart — what cour>e do you intend adopting ? 
Do you propose to ffy from the scene of your misfortune and 
seek u remedy in time and absence ? Believe me, they 
work wonders ; notwithdtaiiding tlie popularity of — “ Ab- 
sence makes the heart grow tonder.** And stuff* of that 
sort! Take my advice ! travel — wander over the world — 
become * Lc Juif errant’ — do anything to divert the mind 
from the course which preys iiyon its vitals. Bnter the Army ; 
depend upon it, a good Mess and botni companions arc an 
extraordinary specific for the blue devils. I engage Sir 
Harry to obtiin a commission for vuii in three weeks — albeit 
the polite and usual reply of the Military Secretaiy to aiijuous 
expectants of Military glory lends us to think tiiat it is 
hopeless, w’ith six thousand on the * List.’ ” — ** 1 do not think 
myself suited for the Army, it is a profession fur which one 
requires to have an intuitive taste, which 1 have not. Yes, 
but one must malCe a virtue out of a necessity. Let me see, 
you are intended for the Bar, you cannot expect to hold 
many briefs before ten years <»f incessant grinding, at what 
they please to term ‘ Legal liti rature’ — even then, it is a 
mere chance whether you take the eye of the lynx-eyed ob- 
servant solicitors — whereas, in the Army you cannot fail of 
being a Captain in seven years. Besides, compare the dif- 
ference of life you would lead during those ten first years — 
a life of comparative luisse zfaire enjoyment ; you willee 
^fhe world in ail its shapes — not such as sucking heirs sec it, 
*who are sent on the Continent fora few years to learn Ger- 
man and gambling — French and ilirting — dancing and dress- 
ing— with sundry other fashionable accomplisliinents. But 
if' you manage well you may visit and reside fora certain 
time in the five divisions of the globe— and this at Her 
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jetty's expense. Observe how extensive a tour a Regiment 
may tiike in the space of twenty years — in Spain, [Gibraltar] 
— Italy, [\falta] Greece [Corfu.] West Indies, Canada, 
Cape, Australia, India, and China. In all these countries 
you may serve within twenty years, by exchanging judicious* 
ly, and this without detriment to your promotion.” 

1 felt in the same mood as a wretched recruit does before 
he takes tliq shilling from some plausible be-ribbon^d re* 
cruiting Sergeant, and thinks that he cannot be more 
miserable than in his present state, and therefore any 
change must be for the best. Besides 1 remembered that f 
must Jje absent some few yexirs ere I could have hope of 
winning my beloved Einih. Visions of raj>id promotion and 
deeds of renown bedecked in scarlet and gold flitted before 
iny excited irnaginatioii. ** Perhaps it is, after all, 1 said, 
tlie iiuist agreeable plan — especially in iny circumstances.” 
** Well then we will go and refresh the inner man, and in- 
form the good ohl vicar.” ^Vc returned to the Parsonage. 
Immediately on entering a .servant infonned me that uiy 
father wished to sec me in his study. Half guessing the 
purport of his summons, I lia«teued to his presence. It 
was as 1 siirmised — “ Cecil he .said 1 have just received a 
note from Mr. Riversdale — you are, doubtless, aware of its 
contents, so that 1 will nut pain you by reading them — you 
have Judg men t and discretion. I have proved them — do 
you*lnink 0Weturniiig to Cambridge f’ , Excellent guileless 
parent! Deeply impressed on my Memory is thy generous 
delicacy — thy tender ropect for my ♦eelings ! Sucli as thee 
we mourn a life loii^' ! to meet once more^iich as thee ren- 
ders the prospect of tlealh less siipportllWA^Soiiieliincs in- 
deed more than desirable — a happiness^ofeen in other 
days, when comrades rung the discontented discordant 
changes of ridicule and even iiatrcJ on the real or imagin- 
ary parsiiiioiiv and pride of their pareiits. I have sincerely 
though silently ottered up a tributary sigh to thy honoured 
Memory. 

** Tis past— ^car vciiornble shade, farewell ! 

Thy blameless life, thy peaceful death i»hall tell ; 

Clear to chu la«( lliy set tin ft orb hat rmi 
Pure, bright, and healthy, like a frosty sun. 

The truest praise was yours— a cheerful heart ! 

Prone to enjoy, and ready to impart j 
Farewell 1 thy cherished image, ercr dear, 

* Shall many a heart with pious love revere !** 

I answered, 1 have thought over the subject with, I 
may say gr|^t care, and liavc decided that my mind is Coo 
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unsettled to enter upon any study with a hope of success — 
this is a source of deep regret to me — but 1 know no better 
plan than to leave England for some time. 1 should wish 
to enter the Army. Capt. Dorimer says that there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining a commission/* ** I trust this is no 
hasty resolve, which you may afterwards repent. No, it is 
preferable to travelling without any other precise object 
than distraction of mind — if it meets witli your aj)probution 
1 should wish to leave ns early as |mssible.** Well, proba- 
bly, it is the most prudent thing you can do — you are as 
well fitted by education for the Army as any other profes- 
sion — so I will not say you nay — Dear Cecil — 1 will meption 
your wishes, by to-day’s post, to General Dorimer — whose 
interest is 1 believe sufficient to gratify your penchant for 
his cloth, without any inconvenient delay/* And thus friend 
Compton, “ the die was cast and the Rubicon past — tlie 
black coat exclianged for the red/’ Compton seemed f.iint 
and exhausted with the recollections recalled by his narra- 
tive ; and 1 begged him to desist until next duy» when I 
would again visit him. ** if you are fond of sailing, said I, 
my little lugger shall be in readines.> to-morrow morning/’ 

fTo be coni in lied./ 


SONNET. 


To cliiitk on th^. omtd the c«re« of life. 

And wlien «hr clio U Iwudeel, for o •|»acc 
Vovjiex nil trUe. lo picture out thy f«ce 
Ani^etic in li« tiinocence, is rife 
With a rare pleasure, pleastire grrati'r far 

Than sseary manner's o«i the long-vescd main. 
When throuifh the parted clouda^ be aeea the aUr 
That guides his coufae,iu creaC oprear again. 

Rut to enfold ihee thus at close of eeen,— > 

And thus to feci thete arint my neck enfolding,— 
And thua on citcekt of nature's rarest moulding 
Imprint a father's kisses !— God of heaven. 

It makes my Iteart, full ! Tremblingly I blest 

TtM baud that sbowered on me soch happinota. 

Z. Y. Z. 
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( Continued from page 251.) 

Moulvee Ismaecl, having establislied that, at all times and 
under all dispensations, shirk was prohibited, enters on the 
subject of Ishrak-hl-ilm, or, to repeat our paraphrase of 
this term, tlie idolatry arising from believing any one a 
partner with God in the knowledge of hidden things. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of Mohammedan 
religious controversy, a subject of greater importance in its 
practical hearings. Ninety-five per cent of the true be- 
lievers firmly hold tlie possibility c»f discovering the future 
and unknow n ; and dfuly resort to the most absurd practices 
for that purpose. Most of their Moiilvces and learned men, 
together with all the Wahahees, of course ridicule such 
absurdities, but ail others are nearly as deeply sunk in su- 
perstition as their fellow Hindoos. 

On the subject of a knowledge *of hidden things the 
orthodox Mussulman belief appears to be, that beyond what 
man can discover by the external senses, or arrive at by 
thought and conjecture^ he kngw's, and can know nothing 
except by aimediate inspiration from^God. Nor though 
once inspired docs he always remain inspired. The gift of 
inspiration and prophecy is conferred upon him at certain 
seasons, according to the will of the supreme, and then with- 
drawn. The prophet becomes thus meaidy an instrument 
for communicating tire will of heaven, ll'usrut Ayesha, 
when she lagged behind the encampment of Mohammed, and 
made her appearance afterwards in company with a man, 
was accused by her enemies of incontinence. Mohammed 
was sorely grieved at this untoward event ; for several da^ 
he remained almost in despair unable to arrive at the truth, 
but at last a revelation was vouchsafed pronouncing Ayesha 
innocent, to the great relief of the Prophet. Quoting and 
paraphrasing the Soorah Araf, the Moulvee says : — * And the 
peofue saw the wonders that he did and learned the myste^ 
lies of God from him ; and all the elders obtained their 
sanctity and reputation from following in his footsteps. And 
because of this his great dignity, God commanded him to 
explain to all people his precise condition and the powers 
thskt had been communicated unto him. Then Mohammed 
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said : I have no supernatural power of my own« nor do I 
possess, of myself, any ability to discorer what is hidden 
or future, 1 can work nothing to mv own advantage of 
others. Did 1 know the future 1 should abstain from every 
undertaking that would work me loss, and engage only in 
those that would bring profit ; but herein 1 have been fre- 
quently deceived. To this knowledge or power 1 lay no 
maim, as tliat would be laying claim to God-heai^. 1 only lay 
claim to the qualiiicatioiis of a pr(»phet ; and these are the 
right to teach and instruct the people in whatever 1 have 
received inspiration from heaven; and whatever other power 
may be communicated by God of his own good [>lea.siire ? 
Again, in the chapter of the Mislikat called Atan-ul-nikali 
we havetlie story of the Nazarene marriage at which Mo- 
hammed was present. Sevend Nuzareiic girls lH>gnn to ce- 
lebrate the praises of the prophet s;iying, while thev sang, 
that God had given him such power that now, of liimscMf 
he could discover what was hiclden and future. The pro- 
phet, however, forbade them to indulge in such praises, and 
denied the possession t)f the power attributed to him. 1‘Vom 
this Hadees, remarks the Moulvec, it is seen that if God 
ga\ caught to the Prophet it was a free gift, and that when 
he withheld power the Prophet was lielplcss, aiul that 
whatever poets may say respecting the supernatural eiido%v- 
ments of the Prophet, or of the elcfers, i>r of the Saints, is 
all falsehood and esqjiggeratioii. Finally, the Moulvee rpiotes 
an Hadees explanatory of the passage in the end of the 
Soorah Lukman, where it is e\j>ressly stated that no one, 
except God, has any acquaintance with the live objects of 
hidden knowledge. The five objects <}f hidden kiiotvie<lge, 
as is well known, are, the day of judgment, the descent of 
rain, the sex and condition of the fu'tus in the womb, what 
shall happen on the morrow, and where and when any per- 
son shall die. Of all these things Mohammed himself is 
expressly declared ignorant ; then what mention is there of 
the knowledge of others, and what a gross art of idolatry 
it is to associate any one with God in a knowledge of hid- 
den things, when we are expressly told that he has reserved 
such knowledge fur himself. Many other passages might 
quoted to the same effect, but perhaps the above will 
sufRce. Let us now see to what account this can be turned 
in the Mohammedan controversy. 

The first step that every candid man, who wishes at all 
to influence the Mahommcilon mind, should take is to make 
himself acquainted with Mabommedan modes of reasontngi 
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and to accept in full their conclusions^ when they are at all 
legitimate. Now we have heard^ and we have read, quirks, 
quibbling, and sophistry, put forward lately on a subject, 
cognate to a knowledge of hidden things, that would dis- 
grace a sciioolboy. It is well known that latterly an exten- 
sive controversy has been carried on in some parts of 
Northern India respecting the claims of Mahonimed to the 
l>ower of working miracles. Muhommed himself in several 
instances denied that he was endowed with miraculous 
powers, blit this, with an orthodox* Mussulman,. no more 
prtfves that he did not sometimes work miracles than his 
denial of the power of discovering the future, proves that 
he never predicted w lint was to come. That he predicted 
the future IVequently, evei*)' g<»od Mussulman believes, al- 
thuiigh at the same time every good Mussulman will deny 
lliat Moliiimmed had given him any ])ower whereby he 
could huTsec at all times. That he pretended sotnetimes 
to predict the future, when tlic spirit of revelation was upon 
him, is uotoriiHi.') and must he conceded ; and the only way 
to liaiulle satisfactoriU the cuntr<A'ersy respecting his power 
of w tirking miracles is to shew^ that that power ought, es- 
bcntialiy, to he a constant attendant of! the prophetical cha- 
racter and that it is didicult to cunceixe a prophet without 
it, to (|uote the latest words ot the prophet apologising for 
his never ha\ ing w rougiiU miracles, and to hold up to ridi- 
cule the puerile nature of the few attributed to him. Once 
liecome inxohed in tlic quibbling and liair splitting of lo- 
gic — the Mohammeilans since the dH}s of Mansur have 
been famous for their logic — and there is no telling to which 
.side victory w ill incline, hut if broad common sense views 
be taken, the Moiiuimnedan will soon decline the contest. 
I'o return, however, to tlie subject of the incapability of 
man to discover liidden things. — 

rerhap.s in no country wliere the Moliainmedan religion 
prevails was there a greater necessity for the appearance of 
a reformer than in India, la addition to the superstitious 
practices that arose out of the corruptions of his own re- 
ligion, the Indian Mussulman became addicted to many that 
were peculiar to this soil, and to none more so than that class 
of piactises by which the veil that shrouds the future 
attempted to be torn aside. The modes of foretelling the 
future and the hidden are innumerable, and we will only glance 
at a few of them here. First wc have AwA/l disclosure. 
Many self-styled pious persons pretend that^ after fasting, 
abstinence from all sensual indulgences, the practice of 
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many religious ceremonies, and the close contemplation of 
God, they obtain the power of discovering and revealing 
what happens in distant places. These people are much 
resorted to by those who have relatives at a distance ; and 
many w'onderful stories are told of the correct revelations 
made. The accuracy c^f the revelations may generally be 
depended on, for tiiese impostors have correspondents in all 
directions who send them the earliest news, and, as they are 
generally consulted after the event, tlicy are almost alwajs 
correct hat they saj-. 

Tstakharah, or the petitioning for what is good, is a me- 
thod of determining whetluT, or not, any business should 
be proceeded with. 1 1 is usually practised in the follow ing 
manner. Two pieces of paper are taken, on one of which 
is written the word {/'nl (do), and on the other the w*ord la- 
ti(/al(i\o not). They are then, with the e>es eh sed, ])Iaeed 
under the carpet of prayer. Then a particular service, 
called .S'aiat-uhistakharah, in which two incliiiutions of the 
body are made, is read and then another particular prater. 
After the prayers tlie hand is inverted under the carpet and 
if the paper on w Inch ijul is written be first grasped thd 
business is proceeded with ; otherw ise it is abaMOned. 
This is much practised both by the learned and ignorant, by 
the liigliest and the lowest. Another way of performing 
Istakharah is as follows : — a man begins to say a short 
prayer and count his beads at the same time, having previ- 
ously determined on an odd or even number as the lucky 
one. Well, when the prayer is concluded the niniiber of 
beads told over is counted, and if the lucky number (i.,#. 
an even or odd number as the case may he) has been toQ, 
the business is proceeded with, otherw i.se it is abandoned* 

Tvhveem — or predicting by means of an Almanac* This 
practice is very prevalent among the Sinus. They prepare 
with great care a Tukveem for every year in which the mo- 
tions of the sun, muon, and planets arc registered, accord- 
ing to their fashion, for every day in the year. Generally 
speaking u certain portion of every day is lucky and another 
unlucky. Any undertaking that has been commenced or 
will he commenced in tlic lucky portion will prosper, while 
which is begun in the unlucky portion will miscarry* 
This is nothing more tlian a species of astrology. 

But the most extraordimiry method of discovering hidden 
things is that of throwing the dice of Ramal^ and one prac- 
tised, in a great measure, those who imagine themselves 
exce^ingly profound and scientific. It is almost impossi- 
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l)le to describe it in an intelligible manner ; but we may say, 
in a general way, that there are four dice attached together, 
and that on eacii of the four sides of a dice — not on either 
end — there are four marks. There may be either four dots, 
or four lines, or any four marks made up of dots or lines. 
Now when the dice are thrown, the marks which appear up- 
wards are taken down upon paper and made to go through 
certain altccations and permutations until at last a final com- 
bination is arrive<l at. We know that with four dots and 
four lines sixteen different combinations can be made. Every 
different combination has its own peculiar interpretation, 
and according to the final combination is the response to be 
given to the imjuirer who resorted to this method of discov- 
ering the decrees of fate. The history of this science, as it is 
termed, is as curious as the mode of practising it. Some 
aflirm, says Abd-ul-Ghuunee of Shirwan, who has w'ritten a 
very large treatise on the subject, that the Angel Gabriel 
instructed Aclain in this science when the latter wished to 
discover the state of his posterity then scattered over the 
whole world ; or. as others say, when he wished to discover 
the locality <»f Eve. Adam, when sejjarated from Eve, was 
^standing pensive on the shores of Ceylon, when the Angel 
Gabriel descended and furnished liim, hy the gift of this 
science, with the means of reunion. By Adam the science 
was handed down to Efioch according to the authority of 
lluzrut Alee himself (so says Abd-ul-Ghunnee). From 
Enoch, after many ages, it came into the hands of the Pro- 
phet Daniel, and since the days of the latter it has always 
been celebrated. Others aflirm that the science was first 
made known to Daniel by the Angel Gabriel. Daniel being 
persecuted by the Infideis fled to a mountain and there em« 
ployed himself in the worship of God. Gabriel appeared, 
made him accpi.ainted with Ratnal, and commanded him to go 
down and instruct the people in the knowledge of God. 
Daniel, by means of Uanial, was able to predict the result 
of all the undertakings of the people who flocked around 
him. The King heard of his fame, came, saw, and believed ; 
and he and all his people w'cre converted to the faith. Daniel 
instructed the Prince (the King*s son) in the science of 
Ramal. And one day as the King, the Prince, and Danid* 
were sitting together, the latter asked the Prince, saying ; — 
In all times there has been living a prophet of God, is there 
any one living now ? The Prince having drawn the figures 
of Ramal in the sand replied in the affirmative. Then 
Daniel asked in wdiat city tlie prophet was. The Prince re- 
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plied, in this city. Daniel asked who is he ? The Prince 
replied .-—Neither I, nor any of my fat!ier*s house, but thou 
art tlic prophet ! Prom that time the proplictical character 
of Daniel was firmly eslahlished. .It seems almost ridicii- 
ious to repeat such cliihlish tales, hut it must he borne in 
miiul that it is of the greatest importance to become acquiiint- 
efl witii the daily puerilities of those amongst whom wc 
labour. 

Anotlior metlHul of discovering tlie hidden and the future 
— and one in universal use — is by the readings of tlie 
Fal-namah. Wv cpiestion if there be t)ne Mohammedan 
out of a hundred wlu> does not occahionally adopt thi.s mode 
t>f becoming ac(|uainled with the tlecree.'* uf fate. Men are 
frequently M en waiulering about the streets uith a Fiil- 
i.amali in their liantls or under tlu ir arm, and they meet 
vith numerous customer.^ reaily to e\}>t‘iul a )>iec or two in 
consulting the oracle. Hut the metitods of taking a fui are 
infinitely varioui. In addition to the regular iftethods, a few 
<d‘whic!i we will mention, scarcely a word can he spoken, or 
an object met, at the commencement of an undertaking that 
is not of good or evil import. Tlic '»imj)lest method of 
taking a regular omen is to open a l)t>ok at random— fre- 
tjuciitly the Koran, hut there arc many other books custom- 
arily u.scd f< r tins piirp<i>e — and according to the import of 
the upperino.st line, or stanza, in the ]>age that first meets 
the e\e will the uiuUrtaking you have engaged in, or arc 
about to engage in, be prosperous or otherwise. Another 
very simple mode is to draw a figure with eight compart* 
incuts on the ground, or on a piece of paper. The 
<Mnen-seeker then shuts his eyes and places, at random, 
hi.s finger on a compartment, and according to the com- 
partment so is the interpretation. No. 1 is very fortu- 
nate ;• No. 2 very unfortunate ; No. 3 promises you succesRp 
hut only through prayer and devotion ; No. 4 is lucky ; No. 
5 unlucky ; No. G promises success, but after great difficul- 
ties to be encountercil ; No. 7 is the most fortunate of all, 
all the desires of your heart will be accomplished ; No. 8 
also promises success but after a long time. This Fal- 
naniali is a very flattering one to tlio.se who consult it, the 
«dfmnces being four to one that success is promised. There 
is another mode, that invented by Mohee-ul-decn of Ghilan: 
it ] j exceedingly complicated but on much the same plan as 
that just described, with this difference that a child or an 
igruirant man is to place his finger on the compartment, and 
there the sentence written against the number in the com- 
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partiiient is consulted and thus the will of the fates known. 
13ut| to proceed no further with this detail, all these ine- 
tliods are declared by the Wuhabee doctor to be the gross- 
est impostures. ‘ Whoever,’ says he, ‘ claims to be able to 
discover the future by means of Kushf, istakbarali, tukveein, 
the dice of llamal, or a Fal-namah is a liar a.ul decei\er ; 
and is likewise guilty of the grossest idolatry !* 

Having |leinolished isbrak-lil-ilm Monhee I^inaeel pro- 
ceeds to attack iskrak-fiUtusiiiTuf, or the idolatry arising from 
believing any one a partner with fiiAl in dii^pensing bless- 
ing. I'lic first cilect of this Species of shirk is prayer and 
Bii publication to Saints and Angels. To siiew the folly <»f 
this in the outset the Motdvee quotes and paraphrases a text 
of the Soorali Atiikaf of tlie Koran. He who it guilty of 
shirk is a great fool in that he forsakes God and invokes 
others. In tlie iiiMt place he iiivoket* those who do not liear 
him, and who, did they Itear liini« ha\e no power to aid 
should he continue ijuokiiigto the day of judgment. Then 
the Moulvee reciti‘s and refutes the apology otlered by tliose 
who pray to creatures. 

It is surprising what a close rc&eniblance and initimnte 
connection tliere are between the clifl’ereiit kinds of idola- 
trous supeiftliticm, wherever it may proail in the world, 
under what form of religion it may exi^t, and by whatever 
name it may be called, saint-worahip, image-worship, or 
idol-worship. 'I'lio idolaters of Mekka,^in the lime of Moh- 
ammed, apologised for pra\ing to their idols by saving that 
they did not et^teein tliese idols us equal to God in know- 
ledge and power, but that they only prayed to them to in- 
tercede with God in their behalf. The very same excuse, 
the Wahabee tells us, is put forward by the Mahommedan 
of tbepre cut Jay to justify ins praying to some celebrated 
iinaum of ancient times ; and w e know that the very same 
excuse has, in all ages, been alleged by the Church of Rome 
for the adoration of Saints and Angels. One species of 
intercession is, liowcver, ackiiowleged by the Koran, but 
that intercession is by the express permission of God as we 
learn in the Suorabs, Jonas and Saba. Let us, however, 
hear the Wahabee doctor on the whole subject. Quoting 
and paraphrasing a passage in the Soorab Saba, he saysi-ss; 
* If a man petition any being and in the time of dilHcuIty 
demand help ; then if that being be able to grant tliese 
petitions, he must either be the Lord, or the partner of the 
Lord, or liave authoritative influence with the Lord. Sup- 
)> 08 e, on the earthi a very great Ameer should intercede for 
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«n offender whom a King might wisi) to punish according 
to the laws ; then the King, thinking it less matter to for- 
give a criminal than to offend the Ameer, who is the glory 
and the prop of the state, might be compelled, from the ex- 
alted rank of tlie intercessor, to issue a pardon. This kind 
of intercession is called the intercession of rank, hut can 
have no place with God, as there is no cre.itiire so exalted 
as to corner glory on his kingdom, or so powerful as that 
God should dread his displeasure. Tlie greatest and the 
least, in his sight, are^ equal ; and whoever belie^e^ that 
there can be such an intercessor of this kind with God is an 
idolater. Another kind ot intercession is that of affection, 
such as we see in this world wlien the son, wife, or any dSear 
friend intercedes with a King for the pardon of a criminal, 
and the king pardons the criminal $<ooner than give pain to 
the object of his affection; but neither can this kind of in- 
tercession take place with God, and who hclicves that it can 
is an idolater. There is u third kind of intercession, such 
ar may take place wdieii a man offends once against the laws 
through inadvertence or strong tcii)))tation, but is not an 
habitual dinner. When lie become aware of his transgres- 
sion he fears sorrow and repents; hut does not betake him- 
self to any Ameer or great itiati. lie awaits patiently the 
sentence of the law. '1 he King perceiving his sorrow and 
contrition w ishes to pardon him, but Mruniiot do so consist- 
ently with his respecl for the laws until some Ameer, know- 
ing the pleasure of the King, comes forward as his inter- 
cessor. The King then pardons the criminal, apparently to 
do honor to the Ameer, but in reality because such is his 
own pleasure. This kind of intercession may take place 
with God ; and wherever intercession is spoken of in the 
Koran and Hadees this kind is meant ! From this the 
jAoulvee takes occasion to shew that prayer to any creature 
of whatever dignity is, at the least, altogether unprofitable ; 
and he then proceeds to prove that from the omnipresence 
and condescension of t «od, prayer to him direct will always 
meet with its reward. 

The gist of his paraphrase of a portion of the chapter ul- 
turukhiil^-uIrSHbr of the Mishkat is as follows : — ** God, 
al/bough he is the King of all kings, and the Lord of all 
lords, is not proud after the manner of kings of this world. 
He wvili never refuse to listen to the supplications of the 
meanest of his subjects. There is no need to obtain the 
aid of powerful intercessors with him as the subjects of 
earthly kings must obtain the intercession of Ameers. Nor 
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vfs there any need uf a vakeel to introduce a cause into his 
court. Does any one, the greatest .dinner, incline his heart 
towards God, then God inclines his heart towards him, and 
that aliliough he is purer than all things and higher than all 
things. The court of heaven is not like those on earth 
where a poor subject cannot gain admittance without giving 
a bribe to the door-keeper. Moreover God is omnipresent. 
Does the humblest of his .MTvants meditate on God, God is 
iiiimediately at hand. He is the nearest of all objects, and 
is only distant from tliode who negJect him. 1 hen who- 
ever calls upon a saint or a prophet to present his petition 
to God does not consider that the latter is nearer than the 
former. He acts just as if a subject was sitting alone with his 
king who wi\s disposed to attend to and redress his grievances, 
and tlien the subject instead! of presenting himself his 
petition to his majesty, should invoke the aid of an Aideer 
or Vuzeer from some great distance. The subject must 
citiier be blind or mad. The Prophet himself commanded 
all people to make their petitions to God and in the time 
of tlieir distress to ask assi.'.tance irom him, and to remem- 
ber that the writing of fate ne\cr can be changed nor 
blotted out though the v^hole world collected, great and 
small, should desire it ; and the writing of fate is the will 
of God. What some say, that the m riling of fate can be 
changed — such as thaw a man fated to be childless, can 
through the intercession of the saints ])opiliate God and 
obtain children, and that a man cun profong his life beyond 
the appointed time — is altogether wrung.” The followingjs 
80 (|uaint that we must gi\c it in the Moulvee's own words. 
It is from the book Cl-davat of liic Mishkat. * Do not 
think that God is like the Kings uf this world and that he 
only transacts the most important bu-siness himself, lianding 
over the less important to his ministers and servants, and 
that, therefore, it is necessary, in the less important affairs 
of life, to adore and supplicate these servants. God 
transacts all his own affairs, both great and small, and must 
always be adored and supplicated to the exclusion of all 
others,’ 
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I had had a Ion;' spell of it on the Mediterranean station ; 
the old Ship was paid olf and in high spirits 1 mounted the 
Box of the Dilly Dally/* with fond anticipations of a long 
stay with iny family, »soon doomed hr»\^ever to he dis- 
pelled. For hardly had a week of such happiness as is only 
enjoyed by a light hearted Mid. elapsed, when an ominous 
looking missive from tlie Admiralty curtly informed me that 
I was ap]K>inted to II. B. Majesty's 10 Gun Brig “ Macke- 
rel,** stationed on tl.e coast Atrica, and t>rdering me to 
report in\self on luiard the “ liorrihle” Steam sloop at 
Portsmouth without delay. Lots of good a<l\ice having been 
tendered by the Governor, and suitdry eiMjuiries from my 
Mother regarding I'lamiel having been duly answereil, 
nothing remained but a parting interview with a certain 
prettN Cousin, then on a \isit to the Family. 'I'liis trial took 
place in the Arbour, afid after eternal vows and locks of hair 
liad been exchanged, amid tears and blushes. 1 snatched a 
hasty embrace, and spiungcmce more on the box of the old 
coach by which was maitaged tlie«traflic between Ports- 
mouth and ni) nati\e place 1 

This now uiitednu\iaii vehicle was steered by u right 
good fellow', one Charley Besant, with whom from early 
boyhood, 1 had been on most familiar terms. iV^r Charley, 
unequalled on the key-bugle and with the manners of a 
gentleman, had as the guard of the Dilly,*' so the coach 
was fumiliarly termed, w on golde n opinitiiis from great and 
small for his polite atteiitions to the passengers. The 
barmaids for fifty miles were hopeitfs.>ly in love with him, 
and carried on a constant siege in vain a^^ainst his heart. 
When old W'ilkins “ went down the roatr lor the last time, 
in the black coac^if Cluirley was promoted to the Box, and 
had ever since tooled his three epteer ones and u bolter with 
unrivalled skill. My little depre.-sion at leaving home sooo 
wQgis off under the genial influence of his humour ; jest swift- 
ly followed jest, and the roars of laughter from behind told 
how well bis repeated sallies were received. Nothing dis- 
turbed Ins serenity save a troublesome female or a mit at 
the Railroad, profmetically feeling that the latter was des- 
tined soon to supersede him. Alas, poor Charley, tbe grass is 
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now ‘/rowing in the coiir(-}ard of the “ Green Dragon" 
and a ghostly resemblance to thy former self, may be seen 
liHuriting the '• 'rap," dependent for a crust on chance 
charity, or the ()ccahioiKii “ tip" i>f an old friend ! 

Getting down at Portsmoiilh at the “Ship Hotel," on 
making m\ sell* known 1 was agreeably surprised to dnd a 
small ]»arty of my future messmates diligently engaged in 
making a flight of it ; fraternising immediately with the 
frankness ot sailors, i was udmitied into the circle and amid 
songs, toasts, stoiU* and oysters, lioin& and even the charms 
of my witching con.Nin were temjmrarily forgotten. The next 
e\cning we were steaming away out to sea, and after three 
w'eeks, during which time nothing particular occurred, stood 
in and approached Sierra Leone. This settlement, the 
principal one on the W estern Coa.'t, and about which I had 
heard so much, is beautiful, and even romantic to the eye 
when seen on a fine day, but deadly as a residence; the 
splendid scenery, beautifiii river, extensive harbour and plea- 
sant looking town and villages, excited in us ail flattering 
hopes in respect of health atid enjoyment, notwithstanding 
strong pro ions impressitms to the contrary. As we drew 
in with the shore, signs of civilizatio!i appeared and increas- 
ed with rapidity botli in number ami attractiveness. Arrived 
at that ]>oint of distance from which 1 saw all the broad 
oiit-liiies and apparentVharaeterisfics of an extensive scene, 
without discerning minute details, the* effect was magtiifi- 
cent. On the left the Hiilloar shore, low hut covered with 
luxuriant and richly colored hush, the “ pahu" and ** pul- 
lour" trees rising in graceful form ab<ivc the mangroves, 
seemed in appearaiu’e to embody the notions formed of fairy 
land, hut its realities sadly illustrating the folly of such 
dreams. Landing at Free-town, which runs to the water's 
edge and is surmounted by Hnrracks and protected by a 
Fort, 1 was agreeably surprised in finding the heat mode- 
rate, and the people very hospitable ; dancing appeared to 
he tlie rage, and we all entered into the fun with spirit. In 
two short days during which we lay there five of the men 
who had night watches were taken ill: and two died. Yellow 
Jack occasioned by the Malaria" steaming up from the 
mangrove swamps was the cause, and right glad were use 
all to leave this lovely hut treacherous spot. Hardly had 
we left ere we were over-taken by a most appalling visitation, 
— a violent tornado consisting of lightninig, thunder, gusts 
of wind and deluging rain, ^ever had 1 beheld so terrific 
a combination of the elements ; fortunately we were pre- 
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pared and had made ail snu^, or there iiiust liave been an 
end of the old “ il«>rrible.” Most awful was the preliminary 
suspense, tlie very functions of nature seemed paralyzed and 
a sensation of approaching sufibcation oppressed us all, 
though on our beam ends for hours and considerable damage 
done, we finally weathered it. But not being able to replace 
the floats of the wheel, carried away by the heavy seas we 
enct)untered, had to depend entirely on her sailing powers 
wliich were of the verv feeblest class ; and it was nor until 
several weeks after, tfiat we sighted the Island ot As- 
cension.” Barren enough it appeared ; a row or two of white 
barracks, the home of a few unfortunate marines, one 
small hill on the top of which a few go.its gleaned a 
wretched &ul)si*tence, their food consisting apparently of a 
small inoclicuin of very withered grass, bits of sail cloth, 
broken bottles and other w^aifs and strays from the Ocean. 
Several vessels 1 found lying there, and amongst iheiii the 
“ Mackerel — >o bidding adieu to the “ Horrible,” 1 has- 
tened to report my arrival, and was met with the pleasing 
intelligence that the Kiver Gambia was to be our destination 
as soon as a transport with fresh p^ovi!^^ons arrived. The 
wretched “ Mackerel' had suffered greatly for want of fre^h 
meat: scurvy had appeared, and all hailed iiith glee the 
long w*ished for ‘‘transport,” which was descried two days 
after my arrival. * 

All was now husAlc and apparent disorder, but after 
hours hard work in taking in fresh stores, all hands made 
sail and we quitted the Island. Having stowed away niy 
traps I went on deck and took a short survey of the ship 
and crew, built by ftiir J’lionias St\gons, the then Surveyor 
of the Navy. The “ Mackerel,” unlike others of the batch 
turned out by that scientific iiulividual, was not a complete 
failure; she positively could sail, and had only been altered 
three times in twelvemonths. Her commander, a gentlemanly 
old fellow, and thoroughly practical seaman, received me most 
kindly, and as 1 had met a brother of hh in the Mediterra- 
nean, ratluT more cemversation passed between us tliaii is 
usual between the “ King of the Quarterdeck” and one of 
his humblest subjects. The crew consisted of 47 English 
mid 14* ** Kroomen,” a sort of bastard tar, with black 
figure-heads, but the merriest dogs in the world. 

Things went on in the usual “ Man of War monotony 
little to do, and less to talk about, except the hope of a 
speedy brush with a slaver. One evening i was leaning ever 
the side watching the bubbles as they flew past; we were be- 
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ginning to feel the influence of the trades, and the ship was 
gliding almost imperceptibly through the smooth water, 
when a wise looking old Jack came up to me, and respectfully 
touching his hat, remarked on the beauty of the night. 

** liow is it/* said 1 that the trades have taken to be so 
variable ; before I came to sea, 1 always heard, that you 
might bowl along for weeks at a time, without even a haul 
on the main J>race r 

Why Sir,** said he, ‘‘ turning his cpiid in his cheek and 
ejecting a perfect stream of tobacco juice, certainly in my 
younger da)s (and here he looked at me) they used to blow 
uncommon steady: and 1 can’t no how account for their co« 
quettish tricks, except it he these *ere Steamers.** 

“ Why what can the Steamers have to do with the Trade 
Winds,'* re])lied 1 much amused i 

“ Well you see, Sir, that’s just it. Providence sees that 
these screw contrivances can get on just as well without 
the winds ; so w hat’s the good of their blowing ?** 

(Here old Jack having fairly answered me, looked won- 
drous scientific, and w'ent off convinced he had fully solved 
the Problem.) 

One morning soon after this conversation, jufst as were 
piping to breakfast, the look out on the mast head sung out 
“ Sail llo!** “ Where away ?** — exclaimed the old Quarter- 
innster who hud just C9me on deck ; — “ Right away on the 
larboard bow, Sir !’* Now in the Latitude we were in, it was a 
rare thing to fall in with any ^ essel, that w'as not hankering 
after black flesh ; so* great was the excitement, when she was 
made out to be a schooner-rigged vessel and standing right in 
for the shore, with a long black suspicious looking hull and 
raking masts, that lefl no doubt in the minds of the know- 
ing ones, that she was a** Slaver.** Glorious visions of end- 
less prize money floated before the eyes of the youngsters, 
when, perceiving us at last, she altered her course from 
West South West, stood in the same direction as ourselves, 
and hoisted Brazilian colours. Our Commander appeared 
to take no notice of her, and w'e continued on our course 
keeping a vigilant look out on her movements. We were 
coming up hand over hand with her, for the ** Mackeref* 
could sail two feet to her one, when suddenly she shifty 
into her former course. The “ Mackerel** was now laid 
the same way, our friend still keeping steadily in towards 
the shore* Orders were now given to run out the stud- 
ding sails and a fresh breeze springing up, we flew through 
the water. It now becafhe evident that the stranger want- 
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eel to shake us oft', and as the sliore loomed large and 
distinct, we coulil easily make out a large creek for which 
apparently she was making as a harbour of refuge. Some 
of the old hands set her dow*n for the St. Salvador, wlio had 
firiven us the slip some time betbre, and was a regular 
sneaker. 

“ Well, if she gets in there. I remarked to our old 1st Lieu- 
temint, nothing will he ea^^ier than to cut her out f* '*Not so 
sure of that young fellow; why there arc trees and grass 
big enough to hide a LiiUT in full s.ul, let alone a little 
stinking cruft like the St. Salvador.'* Sure enough up to the 
creek bolted “ Slaver" greatly to our disgust, lor not having 
a Pilot we dared not follow her ; sti as night was coming on, it 
was settled to anchor at the mouth of the Kiver, keeping a 
sharp look out througiiout the night and to row (iiiard in 
the boats, by way of a blockade to prevent our black 
charmer from quietly ilropping down when the tide Uirnetl 
and eluding us in the hours ofdaiknessl Utter sileiico 
reigned throii^htuit the night, and hy dawn of day two of 
the lioats were manned, a e6iipie of bow' guns inountcfl, and 
oft' we started to look after her. As we approached 1 wont 
forward in the how to look about me, the heat was intense, 
the sun broiling us alive, not one hrt ath of air. As we entered 
further into a broad and sluggish itvcr, low' swampy banks 
on either side eiiectually presented riiy breeze from liiuiiiig 
its way to us. As we pulled up, the pestilential eilluvia 
from the hanks neaViy poisoned us. Never had 1 seen any- 
thingto equal the glorious vegetation; blnis of every variety 
rushed out from the iaangro\e hushes disturbed hy our ap- 
proach, the river was a live with lish and at the bottom we 
made out some queer looking figures wliicli w*ere supposed 
to be Alligators. After .sculling in for several miles we dis- 
covered a small branch which ran off from the main rivers 
and through w hich w e feared our hoped for prize had ea* 
ca|>ed; and no signs of any Ship or boat ap{>earing, liaftled and 
disappointed, we sulkily rctniced our way, afterwards to 
find our suspicions confirmed, fur coasting along the shore 
we found the owning of the smaller river. Seizing on some 
natives who cither could not or probably would not give 
any information, we selected one villain and by dint of threats 
and promises of reward, extorted from him that he had 
seen a small schooner soil out the evening before by this 
very branch. Our intended prize had levanted, that was 
clear ; and exhaiistod and wearied out by the sun and rowing, 
we returned to tlie Ship in no very good Immour. The 
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Captain fearing we should be unsuccessful^ was engaged in 
Muperintendiug the weighing anclior, and decided to seek 
for his friend about the Gambia. Having weighed, not withf- 
out great didiculty, ior we lay over a perfect bed of mud, and 
the strain was so great that one of the dukes gave way, we 
made sail again for Sierra Leone. 

The next morning we spoke the ‘‘ Flying Fish,” our con- 
sort, slie had not seen a sail for weeks, consequently could 
give us no inforinalion of the ^‘slaver.” From her w'e learnt 
the disastnms tidings of the Ccabool Retreat and Massacre, 
and I heard with sorrow that my poor brother was amongst 
the victims ; a deep gloom was thrown over the ship by this 
painful intelligence, none of us bat mourned the loss of 
some relation or dear friend in tliat ill-fated army. 

While on our way to Sierra i-<eoiie we fell in with a feluc- 
ca, the St. Astria, long stis])ected of being engaged in the 
trade ; wc overhauled her, hat could find nothing to lay hold 
of, so reluctantly were obliged to let her go I While passing 
Sierra and close to (iambia Bay, a loud hail from the mast 
head attracted our attention. Glasses being produced great 
was our delight to find it was our dodging friend, who stood 
out to sea instantly iioisting the Yaiik^^e stripes. We were 
not to be taken in by this shallow device, and crow^ded all 
sail in chase ; in a few liours we came near enough to treat 
her to a few pills from *)ar long eigiiteen ])(>iinders, one of 
which carried away her fore top m.i.'^t close to tlie ca]). The 
Boats were lowered, and spite of her sweeps which were 
vigorously going, we soon came up with lier. After three 
discharges of small arms, from which two of our men were 
killed and four wounded, we boarded her. Previous to this 
she struck her coloiir:i; but as wc* sprung on deck a murderous 
volley at close quarters look fatal etiect on live more of our 
poor fellows : and seven fell badly wounded. I received a ball 
througli my riglit hand between the forefinger and middle, just 
at the knuckle ; the sensation w as as if a small heated poker had 
been thrust through my hand : and I fainted from excessive 
pain ; conciousness returning 1 found that two well directed 
volleys had swept the decks, and the St. Salvador with 21 
slaves and 140(K) dollars w^as ours ! She was on her way 
to tlie Gambia when we took her, to complete her cargo, 
as she could stow awav from 180 to 200. The poor wretches 
were ironed between decks with no room even to turn round, 
four feet by 2 was allowed to each, and the decks only 4 
feet high. None hut tliosc wlio have seen it, can concme 
the horrors of a slaveship ; huddled together without disthic- 
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tion of sex, the dead and the dying chained togeClier, alter* 
nately cursing their captors and themselves, the shrieks fur 
water and the prayers for air, make up a scene so truly aw- 
ful, that time can never obliterate it from my memory, and 
1 yet have ringing in my ears the shouts and groans of the 
wretched Africans ! 

Ten of the crew of the St. Salvador we foiiml lying dead, 
and several died from their wounds soon afterw^ds, a prize 
crew was immediately sent to “ Ascension” : — there to wait 
for further instructions^. The prize 1 found on examination 
had eight swivels, and mounted on the bulwarks a long 
twelve pounder amidshipsj which however was considerably 
lumey-combed. She was a noted clijjper, relied on being 
able to hold' her own against any man of war on the coast, 
and, but for the lucky shot, would have got clean away from 
us. Proud of my hrjt command and with a parting can lion 
to take care of myself and ship, I made my bow to the Cap- 
tain, and trod the deck a perfect king. Fine weather and 
favorable breezes soon brought me int > Ascension without 
an incident worth noting. 1 found 1 was to take her into St. 
Helena and on arrival at the Island made her over to the 
Authorities, when sh4 was sold only to be bought in again 
for the same purpose, — spite of every precaution. A wiser 
system has now however come into jilay ; — all slavers in list 
be broken up. This considerably deteriorates from the value 
of the prize, and of course affects the distribution of prize 
money to the captors. 

VVliilc at St Helena I observed a most remarkable plic- 
nomenon. One afternoon the sea suddenly became of a 
perfect cream color, and at the same time enormous rollers 
rose, each succeeding wave swelling larger and larger ; 
not a breath of air rippled the water at tlic time, and the 
sun shone with sickening intensity heating the atmosphere 
until almost unfit for breathing. Gradually the Breakers in- 
creasing in fury, drove half the small Craft on shore ; many 
were stranded and the coast was strewed with wrecks. A 
large water tank belonging to old Solomons was completely 
destroyed, and the landing place washed away ; thousands of 

f ounds worth of damage was done in an hour. 1 happened to 
e oil shore at the time with my crew and was not sorry lo be 
'dear of it ail ; amongst the others the ** St. Salvador” was 
wrecked. Many were the learned explanations given by 
the Island wise acres of this curious freak of nature ; one 
told you that^ heavy gale at sea liad caused it, others that 
an Earthquake had^ happened somewhere. I believe they 
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were all out in tlieir reckoning, and did not hear a satisfac- 
tor}' reason assigned for it. 1 afterwards heard that this 
marine Earthquake was severely felt at ** Ascension," where 
the sea came in and destroyed all the Turtle ponds,‘and an 
old Serjeant who lived on a sort of natural mole, and whose 
ostensible occupation was looking after a very rusty and 
useless big gun, was horrified at waking to find himself on 
an Island, ,out at sea, the breakers roaring and heaving 
around him ! 

During my. stay at St. Helena, Prince Joinville arrived in 
a French Frigate to convey the remains of Napoleon back 
to France. The disinterment was conducted with great ce* 
remony ; immense excitement prevailed in the Island, but the 
Governor made over the precious dust with entire non-cha- 
lance, and nothing could be more absurd than the contrast 
between, the Governor and the Royal recipient. When 
the Prince went away, the “ Penelope" Steam-Frigate was 
ordered to accompany him for a short distance, with the old 
Commodore of the coast on board. This vessel had been 
made into a steamer, lengthened, shortened, and played 
every kind of trick with by the sapient “ Admiralty" people, 
and spoilt accordingly. At full speed*8 knots could only be 
got out of her : it was therefore with some alarm for the 
honor of the service that the old Commodore received a 
friendly invitation from the Prince to try the merits of the 
two vessels. The signal having been given, off started the 
competitors, and the issue did not long remain in doubt ; 
for after having steamed twice round the old wash tub, the 
** Penelope the Prince fell gracefully back into his former 
position, at the same time dipping his Flag" much in the 
same way as a French Fencing Master will, when he has 
pinked you, politely remove his hat and doubtfully enquire 
if it was a hit. This defeat so enraged the poor old Com- 
modore, to be outsailed by a ** drawing room lubber" as he 
called the Prince, that he took to his bed, and, some say died 
in consequence: — for he did not live to reach his native 
shores ! 

After a while, I went back to my old station in the Hor- 
rible," and on nearing the ** Bight of Benin" a thin streak 
of smoke far away in the horizon betrayed a Steamer aqd 
TOssibly a ** Slaver fortunately at the time we had clear 
nres and no smoke, so we made her out long before she was 
aware of her neighbour. On descrying us she instantly made 
off, apparently confident of escape, and declining to show 
any colWs. At this moment tiie ** Mackerel" showed her 
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nose, and a spirited chace commenced and continued fuF 
four hours. The ** Mackerel** could render us no assist* 
ance 'as the C k, as she was called, was far to wind- 

ward of her: howeVer luck was with us and weut lust ranged 
alongside, when she hoisted the Brazilian flag. On board- 
ing her, wliicli we effected without the slightest resistance 
from the crew, we learnt that she belonged to a rich old 
Don, and hailed from ** Bahia.** A quantity of slave irons 
and casks of the “ Cassino*' or slave meal were found in 
the hold, but no slaves. Soconiident were they of being able 
to outstrip our cruizers that the Captain had his Donna'* 
on board, his Cabin w’as flttcd up in exquisite taste, every 
luxury abounded and she proved to us a most wealthy prize. 
Amongst the many curious things in her, we came upon i 
large cases of silver tooth-picks, with several gilded mir- 
rors intended for the native chiefs, wdio are all more or 
less engaged in the slave trade. The captain, u inagnili- 
ceiit looking half caste Spaniard, was superbly dressed in 
very wide trowsers of yellow silk, slippers of velvet looking 
Spanish leather, no stockings, a broad belt of leather ri»uiul 
his waist; the folds of a bright yellow Indian Shawl liung 
down like a sash on otvj side, a huge knife and a gar^i^h- 
ment of pistols completed this formidable personage's ap- 
pearance. He received us with great politeness, prayed that 
no insult might be shewed to ** La Caa’&a** bis lady, and pni- 
duced some bottles of unexceptionable liquors, niucb to the 
satisfaction of the junior OfHcers. La Carsu * did notliiug 
but weep for the flr.st few days, fearing that her husband 
was to be hanged, on arrival at ** Sierra Leone ;** but on 
being assured to the contrary, she, with her nation's iiekle- 
ness, fell desperately in love with a very fair and g(»o<i look- 
ingmiddy whom wc iuiincdiutely culled ^'Servaiite," and lie was 
ever afterwards known by that name. ** La Carsa" was cer- 
tainly very beautiful, very dark, with large black gliUeriiig 
Tigerish looking eyes, tiiat warned you that quarrelling 
wiui her would be dangerous, and inconstancy fatal ; she as- 
sured us that it was far better hunting slaves than wild 
cattle in point of profit, and insisted that their condition 
was a b^pier one, tlian if free, arguing tliat the real 
injury fell on the master when the slave was ill treated. 1 
am however of a different opinion, judging from the fearful 
bowlings of Mataika** and Matawamba,*' two of her 
private slaves, whose pityful sounds we had tlie pleasure 
of daily hearing. 

Some weeks aftejr the capture of the Slave Sicainer 1 was 
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warned for a pleasing duty of six weeLs, which consisted of 
laying off shore in a boat, with inAructions to beat up 
a!i(i down tlic coast fur fifty miles, and on no account to land 
unless dri\en in l)y stress of weather! This is the work to 
try the constitution, and if you survive it human ingenuity 
would fail to kill you. The first night 1 was out at this worK 
it was utterly impossible to sleep from the continued drum- 
ming .sound jirocccding from the boat's bottom, and which 
on examinution 1 found came from a cC^rtain round fish^ 
which posse, sesilic power of inflating ks body at pleasure, and 
like a bladder amused itself by bumping under the keel; the 
noise souiulod at a distance like a drum. The fisli is called 
Tiimboruclla'’ and Jack has given it the facetious name of 
** Tlic lium]>ing Hilly.*' The rains now .set in, and we were 
kept perpetually bailing to keep our bout afloat ; in the in- 
terval between the rains the rank eflluvia from decaying 
vegetation and the heavy dew.s were most intolerable: and I 
firmly believe the plentiful use of tobacco alone saved the 
men. In all marshy feveri.sli places smoking is a grand 
safe-guard and a great prevoiitive against “ Yellow Jack” 
i.s the narcotic weed. Heavily hung the time on our hands 
fiir many a lung and weary d.ty ; fishing was our only amuse- 
ment, the coa?.t abound d with a vast variety of fish, some 
with extraordinary oullandisli names such as “ old wives,” 
“ bull ^ eyes" ** baracout:^" the stock lish, and a kind of ‘‘mac- 
kerel' which latter when eaten in any miantity produced a 
niv>.*;t trouble.somc and irritating ras/t, ana some of the crew 
suH'ered greatly fiom over indulgence! The native “ Fin- 
goe.s” brought us off daily huge boat loails of fruit, yams, 
pigs and fowls, for which we bartered pieces of old sail clotli, 
rusty iron and old brass button.s. The buttons were a great 
cateli, and at any time wo could get tons of provisions for 
half-a-dozen. The dress of some of these chieftains was 
highly ludicrous ; some made their bow iira military stock 
and pair of boots, others with an old regimental coatee ob- 
tained from some West India ilegiiuent; one, a great person- 
age, struck my fancy amazingly, being clad in nought save 
u larnishcd cocked hat and a pair of epaulettes tied on 
naked shoulders. Most of these fashionables spoke a little 
Knglish, picked up from the American slave dealers, qjt^ 
the skipners who trade in palm oil ; before us they professed 
deep abhorrence of the slave trade, hut few would resist 
lending a hand in it if required. The Portuguese Governors: 
are well known to be engaged heart and soul in it, otherwise 
they could not live and keep up their little state, their own 
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govermncnt allowing them but a paltry salary. These im- 

r H'tAiU functionarics^ften command a fortress consisting of 
men and a boy, with one superannuated old gun, which 
would entail certain death on the man rash enough to tire it 
off, a few of the more con equential are able to fire a salute^ 
sending in a bill for the powder expended afterwards. 

Five men had died in five weeks of the boat work and se- 
veral others were helpless, h/ningbeen seized with sp^ismo- 
dic afTectioiis, when with joy we hailetl (he order to return : 
and on the very evening 1 made the ship again, a severe at- 
tack of sw*amp fever entirely prostrated me. With some dif- 
ficulty 1 was saved from the fishes, invalided and sent home 
by the first oppurtunitx ; and fearfully red uccd 1 was oarr^d 
ashoie at Plymouth in an almost iiidensible state and removed 
to my home by easy stages. For many weeks I hovered be- 
tween life and death, thanks however ti) a good constitution 
and womanly kindness and care, 1 recovered and returning 
convalescent jotted down these random and ill strung recol- 
lections of the Coast. 
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SHAKESPEAR’S COWARDS. , 

A SHORT time ago, wc anticipated the highest enjoyment 
from a day witli some other Cowards of the great Master. We 
had some sport with Signor Drum, and fully intended to pass 
an hour or so in the villainous company of Sir John Falstaff 
and his hard-drinking attendants, and have laughed with 
that tun of a man and the true Prince at “ the swaggering 
vaine of ancient Pistoll and Corporall Nym," as the play 
bills of the day describe their appearance in that ** most 
pleasant and excellent-conceited comedie of Syr John Fall* 
stafTc and the Mcrrie Wives of Windsor, by William 
Shakespeare.’* But though in admirable foolii^ for the 
company of these reprobates, a short time since, we now are 
as dull as Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, who, though the tallest 
man in Illyria, with three thousand ducats a year and all the 
good gifls of nature, was nevertheless constrained to admit 
that ** methinks some times I have no more wit than a 
Christian, or an ordinary man has : for I am a neat eater 
of beef, and I believe that does harm to my wit.’" No ques* 
tion ! as Sir Toby says ; but though we are a Christian and 
an cxtra”-ordinary man to boot, and are no^ known aiP 
being partial to beei^ we never the less now feel nurselves as ' 
flat as a pancake, and as dull as Sir Andrew. We fre 
unable to do justice to the fat Knight’s amiable servants* 
Now this dulness does not aris'e from any sudden revolution 
in our moral man. We have not thought it necessary to 
turii over a new leaf, as . Harry the 5th dm ; we have no wish 
to banish from memory Honest Jack wd his other ttddead* 
era, by burning our admirable likeness ot the ae&Sut S hali tti - 

K ar, or by investing a small sum in the puremue of a par* ' 
ir edition. No! Far from it. Wevbad dii^ 

mined never to open ** WillV’ works aadn’^^iil -mSlH 
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Because we have been knocked down by a feather^ after 
perusing an article in Dickens* House-hold Words, by which 
an enemy trios to persuade us that Shakespear, whose name 
was only to perish with Time, kept a Poet, and paid him so , 
much for each play as the purposes of the drama required, 
and the public taste demanded a change in the bill of fare 
at the little theatre, in which he was not only a Comedian, 
but actual manager. 

So this has to he the end of our passion for the dramatic 
works of William Shakespear, — that he should be gniltpof 
the roguery of these latter times ^ that another should sow, 
but he should reap. We knew that ‘many of the plays 
w'hich bear* his name had been attempted by others, and that 
their rough sketches had been polished hy a master's hand. 
This we could contentedly admit; we were quite aware that 
the very play in which the Prince's loose companions are in- 
troduced, and in 'which the hitnionrs of our friends, Bar- 
dolph, Nym, and Pistol are so graphically described, owes 
its existence to an atioiiymoits Comedy, and the Chronicles 
of Ilolinshed, regarding whom it is probable not one in 
fifty of our numerous readers has ever heard. But wliat of 
that ? ** It may justly be cgnccifed," says a writer on 
Shakespear's plays^ ** to tlie anonymous author, that the 
representation of Henry surrounded by dissolute companions 
led to the production of Falstaft', Poins, Bardoph and Pis- 
tol : his claim to any other merit in their composition will 
never be asserted." Wc should think not ! ** Sliallow, 

Silence, the Page, Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble ami Biill- 
•calf, Mrs. Quickly, and Doll Tcarshcet, arc all foils for 
Falstaff's wit. What other dramatist could have afforded 
the expenditure of so much talent upon the adorning of 
mere auxiliary characters 

1^ Well miffht he ask, what other dramatist could do this ? — 
^nd now w are told that Shakespear's Poet did this, and 
much more besides. He went to Scotland, wc suppose, on 
a tour through the Highlands ; and became acquainted with 
the Witches, and afterwards Vrote Macbeth, — his Master, 
the Manager, paying his expenses with ten broad pieces. 
Tlie same again with the play of Romeo and Juliet ! We 
can fancy Shakespear, the man of small Latin, and less 
Greek/* crying to the nameless Poet, — 
t, p«tfre ItaVtam ventii,— 

and ddfft spend too much money on the journey 5 or if you 
uo, amount will be cut from your next play. ^ 
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Shakespear, Reform your tailor’s bills ! Warren of the 
jet Blacking, and L. Kohs of Bombay both kept poets ; and 
between the former and the latter, there is no difference f 
Not the slightest ! — 

* Thersites* body ta ai good aa Ajax, 

When neither are alive— 

• 

It is all very well to say, what docs it matter ? You can 
admire the plays, just as much, though some body else, 
whose name you don’t know and never will know, wrote 
them, and not Shakespear ? Now M e can do nothing of the 
sort, and if one could, we wouldn’t. We dont want to be 
mggled and deceived perpetually, from infancy to the grave. 
yya don’t want real Champagne poured down our throat, 
and to be aftei'M'ards told that it’s Walker’s Sparkling 
Gooseberry ; w^e ought to have known better, and are con- 
sequently wrath. 

We dont wish to be told that Shakespear murdered the 
parts which he enacted, out of the 4)lays which bear his 
name, because he couldn’t comprehend them : and vexed the 
soul of the real author who stood at the wings during their 
representation, biting hjs nails and crying out — 

Hoi ego veriiculoi feet, tulit titer honores ! 

** Either Shakespear, or no one,” shall be our motto, — and 
we will have nothing to do with the works said to be his, if 
he stole them. Let his memory be imprisoned, and his 
writings be burnt by the common Hangman. We will have 
nothing to say to them. 

Such were our thoughts, such our musings We had 
dreamt a dream, but were now awakened ; — and we vowed a 
vow that though our much loved friend, the Editor of 
Ledlie’s Miscmlany, should be pounded for want of matter, 
and ultimately driven to accept '‘the Vicar of Wakefield,’!^ 
(before declined as not being original,) in order to fill 
up his pages, we would still hold to our purpose ; and 
rather perish than spend half a minute on such miser- 
able cowards as Bardolph and Co. who owed their ongki 
to an anonymous writer in the time of Elizabeth, vmo 
lived in a wretched garret in an obscure comer of London, 
and hadn’t sufficient spirit to put his own name to his own 
works ! 

And we should have kept our word, if it had not been 
for thee, O rare Ren Jonsoii, and for nentle Fletcher, and 
others who knew Him well, who loved and venerated Him. 
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Kinsmen, and did not the other write the preface to the 
first ediUon of his works ? Are we then to believe that 
Fletcher sought assistance from, or that the author of Seja- 
nus would consent to write a preface to the plays of a mere 
** shake scene ?** — an opened-mouth, bawling, hearse ranter, 
who had borrowed his speech to the actors from Ned Alleyn, 
as is alleged in the letter from Peele to his friend Marlow 
quoted in Disraeli's Curiosities of Literature, and which we 
take the liberty of re-quoting here — ** Friend Marlow," writes 
Peele, I never longed for thy companye more than last 
niffht: we w*ere all very merry at the Globe, where Ned 
Alleyn did not scruple to affirm pleasantly to thy friend Will, 
that he had stolen his speech about the qualities of an 
actor's excellencye in Hamlet his Tragedye, from conversa- 
tions many fold which had passed between them, and opini- 
*ons given by Alleyn touchinge this subject. Shakespeare 
did not take this talk in good sortes : but Jonson put an end 
to the strife by wittyli^ remarking, — this aflaire needeth no 
contention ; you stole it from Ned, no doubt; do not marvel : 
have you not seen him act times out of number f A very 
pleasant story indeed, but it happens to be a foraery ; still 
It is just what Ned Alleyn and others of his breuren were 
always ready to say : and it comes in well in this place. 

However, what Jonson and Fuller have written is no for* 

K ry — ** Nature itself has all the art which was used upon 
n," says the latter ; and the former declares-* 

Yet must I not sivc Nsture all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakipeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet*a matter nature he^ 

His art doth gift the fyMon, 

And we will have faith in the past : in Jonson, Fletcher, and 
quaint old Fullers who chronicled the worthies of England ; 
•and strong in our faith, we bid defiance to those impertinent 
nritics, who knock down our pleasantest fancies, and are 
unable to supply us with others. And again Wkh renewed 
spirits, mid an increase of love for quids and quiddities, 
jests and jokes, we will betake ourselves to the society of Sir 
John and his rascals, ** sitting silent in their company and 
sudLinff in their several humours into our observation.^* So 
come forth, the worst bf the lot^ come forth Messieurs 
Bkrddph, Nym, and Pistol mine ancient, — a bad lot indeed, 
k must he confessed. One can hardly take each of you 
Jr; for look TOO, **thiwe such antics do not amount to a 
iiuHir--.qpruBgfroifi a fimtUy of tailors, von three were. Does 
not the Boy say so?— vulgar, litde dirty Loudon boy 
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of the present time, but as sharp witced and pert a fellow 
as ever had a combat of wit with your fat PatroDi — does he 
not say, or rather imply, that your fathers sat cross-legged 
and plied the goose ? You have had relations with the 
needle and scissors. The Boy embodies his belief of your 
having been born of a yard-measure, in the emphatic 
sentence — three such antics do not*amount to a man." He 
correctly, and with a quaint conceit, brings to remembrance 
the old saying, that nine Tailors make a man ; and that it is 
impossible for a smaller number to arrive at that dignity. 
This indeed is all that is positively known regarding the 
birth, parentage, and education of our three worthies. 
Falstan to be sure, bought Bardolph in Paufs; he says 
so himself, but this leaves the question of his having been 
tailor-born, pretty much where it was before. He was a 
runaway tailor perhaps, or an idle apprentice ; and Honest* 
Jack picked him up in the very place where you would ex- 
pect to find such rogues. 

Look at Bardolph ! ** He is white-livered and red-faced : 

by the means whereof a* faces it out, but fights not. For 
Pistol — he hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword ; by 
the means whereof a* breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. 
For Nym— he hath heard that men of* few words are the 
best men ; and therefore he scorns to say his prayers, lest 
a* should be thought a coward : but his Ibw bad words are 
matched with few good deeds, for a’ never broke any man's 
head but his own, and that was against a post when he 
was drunk." 

They were too disreputable even for the Boy. He left 
them and sought a better service. True samples no doujbt 
of the day, and of the bad men in a Regiment, %p to the 
present time, from the raising of the Falstaff ragged corps 
to the passing hour. But what matter ? ** They are go^ 
enough to toss, food for powder, food for powder t they'll 
fill a pit as well as better ; tush, man, mortal men, mor^ 
men.’^ Very likely Sir John, but they knew better than to 
become food for powder, and you taught them that tritk, 
you rogue ! — 

** Pnnee H* Tell me now in earnest, how came Falstill's 
sword so hacked t 

Peto. Why he liacked it with his dagger ; and said, he 
would swear truth out of England, but be would make j6a 
believe it was done in fight ; and peiauaded us to do llie 
like. . 
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Bardolph, Yea : and to tickle our noses with spear-grass, 
to make them bleed ; and to bc-slabber our garments with 
it, and swear it was the blo<Hl of true men. I did that I 
did not these seven years before, 1 bluslied to hear his mon- 
strous devices.*' • 

Bardolph and Nym, we know came to a bad end. They 
were |>artiiers in filching, and as Harry the oth did not ap- 
prove of plundering, when the army was in the field, they 
very naturally fell under suspicion ; and proof following sus- 
picion, the Provost Marshall made short work of them. 
What became of Pistol, we don’t know ; but he ought to 
have been hanged. The Welshman’s leek was so unpalatable, 
that the shores of Gallia became disagreeable to him. Men 
began to nose him. He was waxing old afler Agincourt; and 
honour had been cudgelled from his weary limbs. He felt 
that England was not only his home, but his proper sphere. 
He could steal there, and had a fair chance of escaping de- 
tection, and so he determines as follows : — 

*' To England nill I tCetl,and there 1*11 steal : 

And patches will I get unto these icars» 

And swear ( got them tu the Gallia wars." 

And not the first or the last man of his cloth, was ancient 
Pistol, who has made a livelihood by his scars and Military 
appearance ! 

Bardolph was not strictly speaking handsome. His 
face was all bubuckles and whelks, and knobs and dames of 
fire ; and his lips plows at his nose, and it is like a coal 
of fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red ; but his nose is 
executed and his fire’s out !” — Ebeu ! Poor Bardolph ! his 
unfortunate physiognomy partly prevented his marriage. 
We say partly, advisedly ; for Baraolph was of opinion that 
a soldier was better accommodated than with a wife. His 
face was every man’s jest. Prince Hal, prwhesies of his 
meteors and exhalations. ** My Lord,” says Bardolph, ** do 
you see these meteors, do you behold these exhalations ? 
Prince H. I do. 

Bard, What think you they portend ? 

P. H, Hot livers and cold purses. 

Bard. Choler, my Lord, if rightly taken* 

P. H. No ! if rightly taken, — Halter." 

Now the Prince was right; for Bardolph was found rob- 
bing a Church, and halter was the issue. As Fluellen or 
Llewellen remarks, V his nose was executed and his fire 
went out." And this came of drink ! For, mark y<gi, if he 
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had only forsworn &ack, he bad been an esthnable and ser- 
viceable footman. He was the crown and delight of the 
good knight his master. He would have saved him-, fuel 
aiul candles, but for the unfortunate circumstance ia which 
we have alluded. He expended the savings from economy 
in tallow, by ever taking a superfluity of drink. His face 
wore a bright aspect, and but for his fove of liquor, he- would 
have been a never failing bachelor's save-all. He was ** a 
perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire.” Thou hast," 
entliusiastically exclaims Sir John, ** thou hast saved me a 
thousand marks in links and torches, walking with thee in the 
night betwist tavern and tavern ; but the sack thou hast 
drunk me, would have bought me lights as good cheap, at 
the dearest chandler's in Europe.” 

And this invaluable domestic robbed a Church ! Alas, 
for the failings of poor human nature ! yet they do say that 
some Bishops have robbed a Church, without meeting Bar- 
dolph's fate. But this is scandalous ! 

But wc have said nothing of curt and brief Corporal 
Nvin. In the play of Henry IVth he does not appear at 
all ; — hut in Henry Vth, well met Corporal Nym. 

A/////. Good morroV, Lieutenant Bardolph. 

[VVe find that two of these three brothers in robbery had 
fallen out, and as usual from the beginning to the end, a 
fair lady had originated the quarrel. Bardolph is the man 
of peace, and is ready to bestow a breakfast to make them 
friends. Nym will, and he wont : he is afraid to fight, and he 
would rather not he reconciled. He has been wronged, for 
Pistol has married Noll quickly, and she was troth-plight 
to Nym. There must be conclusions. ** I cannot tell ; 
things must be as they may : men may sleep, and they may 
have their throats about them at that time : and some say, 
knives have edges.” He is brooding over his future re- 
venge, when the object of it suddenly enters, with the teter^ 
rinia causa hanging on bis arm. This is too much for Nym 
the injured lover, and he draws his sword. " O well a day,” 
cries the unconstant lady, “ if he be not drawn now ! New 
shall we have wilful adultery and murtber committed. Good 
Lieutenant Bardolph, — Good Corporal, offer nothing here." 

Nf/m. Pish ! 

Ptst. Pish 1 for thee Iceland dog ! thou prick-eared cur 
of Iceland. 

(Nym relents, when bid by beauty toyshew his valour, and 
put up ^lis sword.) 
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Bardolph. Come, sliall I make you two friends ? We 
must to krance together ; why the devil should we keep 
knives to cut one another s throats ? 

This proposition is so clear and reasonable, that Nym on 
certain conditions is prepared at once to meet, Pistol half 
way. * 

Nym^ You'll pay m*e the eight skillings, I won of you at 
betting ? . 

The answer of Pistol is at once dignified and decisive, 
and men of bis stamp have never forgotten the saying, to 
this day — 

“ Base is the Slave that Pays.” 

Ordinary men would have succumbed in admiration, and 
would freely have admitted that the enunciation of such a 
splendid and convenient doctrine was in itself suflicieiit, ay 
and more than sufficient, payment for a trifling debt of 
eight shillings, mere filthy dross. But Nym was not an 
ordinary man, and he will have tlie money ; that's the bu« 
incur of it. Pistol feels that to give way, now, were to forfeit, 
what he never possessed, self-esteem. 

PhU — As.manliood shall compound, push home. 

Bardolph, the peace-maker, threatens to kill the man who 
makes the first thrust ; by his word he will. 

Pisiol respects oaths, and word is an oath ; and oaths 
must have their^ course. 

Bardolph threatens Nym, should be continue implacable, 
with the loss of his friendsliip, and Pistol handsomely ter- 
minates the disagreements, as follows : — 

A noble ehalt thou Iwve, anS present ptp | 

And liquor likewise will 1 give to tbee j 
And friendship shtll combine, and brotherhood t 
ril live bp Nym, and Nym shall live by met- 
is not this Just T— for 1 shall sutler ha 
Unto the camp, and proSu will accrue. 

Give me thy hand. 

I shall have my noble t 

put In Cash most justly paid. 

XNone of your promissory notes, or bills on Aldgate Pump, 
or some city jeweller ; but down, on the nail, the best of all 
money, ready money. ’Tis done, and the quondam friends 
are once more partners in iniquity.) 

Nym. Welltb en, that’, the humour of it. 

They wt off to France, and Nym and Bardolph, having 
eme to .teal adventHroualy, are, aa we have Mid, put out 

this pasring world, — in a woH, are hanged, ^tol is 
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ibrtuTiflte enough to capture a French soldier as arrant a 
coward as himself, and to extract from him e^emous ran- 
som, a matter of two hundred crowns ; our little friend, the 
Boy, being his interpreter. He subsequently is mitde to 
eat Fluelien’s leek, and hearing that ms Nell was dead, 
betaCes himself, as we hare shown ahove, to merry England. 
He ought to have been hanged in France ; for he was the 
w orst of the three. 1 did never know so full a voice 
issue from so empty a heart ; but the saying is true, — the 
empty vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardolph and Nym/ 
had ten times more valour than this roaring devil i* the old 
play, that every one may pare his nails with a wooden dag- 
ger ; and they are both hanged ; and so would this be, if 
he durst steal anything adventurously." Here we must part 
with Pistol, on his way to England: for our time is up, and 
that's the humour of it. We would gladly have seen him 
in the good town of Windsor, an unsuccessful borrower of 
a penny from Sir John, who when Misti ess Bridget lost the 
handle of her fan, took't upon his honor tliat Pistol had it 
not. We would gladly have witnessed the amazing specta- 
cle of Pistol's staiidin&upon Ais honor, and refusing to bear 
an amatory letter for tlie fat wooer, to whom it was astnuch as 
he could do, to keep the terms of his bdnor precise. 1, 1, 1 
myself sometimes," says he, having the fear of Heaven on 
tlie left hand, and hiding mine honor in my necessity, am fain 
to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet you, rogue, will 
ensconce your rags, your cat-a-uiountain looks, your red-lat- 
ticc phrases, and you bold-beutiiig oaths, under the shelter 
of your honor !" We would willingly have done all this, 
and much more, had time sufficed. But men must sleep, as 
Nym says, and to us sleep is the sweet of the night. So we 
must fain part from our triends, from the agreeable society 
of Falstaff and his satellites, — from Justice Shallow, die 
Doctor, and Parson Evans. First then bring to their healths 
a cup of wine that's brisk and line ; and let us leave master 
Silence, who has been merry time and once ere now; in 
the midst of a song commencing thus — 

Fill the cap, and let It come t 

ril-plcdgc yon a wUe to the bottom. 


eV* Itiee not attempted to reduce the orthography of (he great Dri- 
matigCs name to uniformity, in the above ariicle. But our personal psedUgctlons 
incUtie to Shaheapear.*’ 
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( Concluded from page 

*• Willi the* luy bark, IMl tMirtly go 
Athwart (he roaming bnnc ; 

Nor care what land thou bear‘»t me to • 

So not again to 

Welcome, %%(4com^, yc dark blue wavea ! 

And wlun yon fail iny s ght, 

Welcome ye dearrls and ye ca/e^ ! 

My native land— >Gooil night !‘* 

CiiiiDi. IIarolu. 

Next day Templeton and myself found ourselves in the 
pretty clipper — heating out of the harhtnir against a 
fresh southerly breeze — the higsails close hauled— and the 
two spanien ready to shift the tacks and sheets as wc went 
about .—Templeton steering. Whep we had made a good 
offing, and coiutnenced a long reacli — 1 reminded my Iriend 
that he could, if lie felt disposed, continue his story. 
** Well!** he said, ** you had perhaps better steer, and thus 

S 've me more freedom of thought for retrospection.** 1 took 
e tiller. Then, casting a melancholy glance to windward 
over the curling crests of the blue dancing waves, he said ; — 
** those three weeks, what an eternity they seemed to me, the 
period to elapse before I left Bevertoii. Fanny was slowly 
recovering, and Mrs. Riversdale had wrung a reluctant 
assent from tfie Squire that Fanny and 1 were to meet, but 
once, for a final parting interview — but not until 1 had ob- 
tained my commission and was on the point of starting. He 
also reiterated his former words, that he would not interfere 
with his daughter's predilections ; if she continued to retain 
tiye same feeungs towards me which she then felt, he would 
not object to our union ; he would not, however, allow any 
correspondence to ensue between us — ^thcrc must be a jier- 
fect silence, after that interview was over. How much I 
thought myself at the time Indebted to Mrs. Riversdale for 
these favours ! But I discovered afterwards that I owed 
all to Fanny herself, who besought her father to grant 
ihm. In the meantlime, all study, amusement, and varied 
daily occupatioii were thrown aside. I became the ipost use- 
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less, the most pitiable of all mortals — a contemplative, soli- 
tary idler. I wniulercd about without an object, without a 
desire, be}ond tliat of wishing myself a month older. * * 

Miserable beings that we are! we fear death, and yet, in 
our anticipations, we lopg for nothing so much as to see 
glide tiway the brief space of time which it is permitted us 
to pass on the earth. Children, w*e wish to grow taller — 
youths, we burn to be classed among men ; and then, far 
from being satisfied with our lot, whether of love, ambition, 
or of renown, we think it necessary to create a thousand 
projects for the future — and anxiously await the morrow, 
which, we imagine, will alwius render us happier than yes- 
terday. The parent wishes to see his children established 
in life : tlie lover longs to obtain the heart of her whom he 
loves ; the ainhitious to arrive at the pinnacle of his ex- 
pected honours: — the poet, painter, musician, dream of 
more brilliant successes than those they have already won ! 
All these to-niorrows arrive: and find^us, alas, — still awaiting 
the next ! 

1 would at that time have willingly become a mole : and 
slept for several wrecks without a break. How often did I 
visit all our favorite haunts — each bower and bank — sweet 
scenes of short-lived innocent happiness — past, long past ! 
but never for a moment forgotten I It w\is in vain that 
Dormer sought to divert my mind from these enthralling 
reflections, gave it up in despair, and declared that he 
would exert his influence with the Squire on mv behalf, and 
became a constant visitor and guest at the Hall. 

At length the expected letter arrived from the Horse 
Guards, appointing me to a llegiment in Ireland. I had 
ventured a vague hope that it might have beA to your Re- 
giment, but did not then know that it had gone to India* 
A letter from Sir Harry Dormer informed iny father that I 
could obtain a few months leave preparatory to joining, if I 
felt disposed to avail myself of the indulgence. 1 was, 
however, strongly advised by Dormer not to accept it, since 
it would have an appearance of zeal for my profession Itn 
join with as little delav as possible. I took his advice, and 
applied for a montli s leave only-rDormer promising to 
manage all the details respecting my traps — as he ternied 
them prof^sionally — and saying that he was up to the 
crets of the London tradesmen, and the mysteries of that 
profit-loving and long-bill-making rate, the metropolitaii 
military ^tailors. He expounded to me, for a full hour by 
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the clock, the necessity for ir^'tting my coatee from Stultz 
and pantaloons from Stovell. He supplied, in short, a variety 
of valuable information regarding nearly every article of 
accoutrement — ^and expressed his intention of writing to 
his friend Newton of the Guards,. to put iny name down for 
the ** Rag.** 1 do not think, sincerely, that 1 could have liad 
a more experienced friend in these matters. 1 accordingly 
thanked him -warmly, — and the more especially, since lie 
reported to me, almost daily, the progress he was making in 
the Squire*8 opinion, and in the good graces of Mrs. Ri- 
versdale— 'from which he prognosticated that I could not 
&il of eventual success in being considered at least, as 
Fanny *8 affiance. The time for my departure approached ; 
and I left no means untried to hasten it, since 1 should tlien 
see Fanny, — though it were to be the prelude to a long 
and wearying absence. The day named by Mrs. Riversdale 
arrived. With what sensations of mingled delight and 
sadness, did 1 welcome it*8 advent ! — delight at the happi- 
ness of seeing Fanny-^sadness at the reflection that 1 must 
in a few short hours be forced to desert her. In that ‘same 
boudoir, — tacred to retirement, — which 1 have before des- 
cribed to you, 1 remained anxiousl/ awaiting her coming. 
She came, accompanied by her mother ! But oh 1 how pale, 
how changed! how dimmed the lustre of those bright 
eyes ! 

It required a Iover*8 remembering eye to trace the en- 
chanting beauty which had fled for a time from her perfect* 
ly formed features. A strong emotion seized me,^ and I 
advanced to embrace her with a feeling of pity and love ; 
but her mother*s presence restrained me. 1 pressed the 
band which sBb gently resigned to me — and asked in a low 
tone, if she bad quite recovered. Y es !*’ she said, I am now 
well-*but, still very, very feeble.*’ ** You must not fatigue 
yourself my dear Fanny,” said Mrs. Riversdale, — 1 must 
leave you for a moment, as 1 have some visitors to receive— 
do not distress her Cecil, with too long a farewell.’* When 
sfab had left us, I led Fanny to a seat, with one arm encir- 
cling her slender waist — the other hand softly parting the 
hair from her forehead. ** You have been very ill dearest 
Fanny. Do you know all that has rassed during your ill- 
ness — that I am to leave you whom 1 love so wel^ ; that we 
are not to meet again perhaps for years ?” Her countenance 
became paler than be&re, as she answered ; Yes Cecil, Mama 
bas told me all— the worst indeed, 1 believe 1 know.” The 
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tears fell from her eyes, mdstening the cheeks where the 
rose-blush had been wont to dwell. Do not be disbeart^ 
ened, dearest ; if we are constant to each other all will yet 
be well. Heaven ever rewards the constancy of true lovers 
— and such .we arc, is it not so ? My own heart tells me 
that I love you, and that I shall never love another as I do 
you. Swear to me then that you will hever wed another, if I 
remain true to you.” “Yes, I swear it ! you may indeed depend 
on my truth and firmness.” — “ Then our vows will be record- 
ed in Heaven ! You will be sadly and seveiely tried — more 
than you now perhaps can imagine ; they may endeavour to 
make you marry one wealthier and of brighter prospects 
than myself ; but remember your devoted lover, who, per- 
haps in far distant lands, dreams of and remembers you 
alone — who hold the first place in his heart. We may not 
be permitted to correspond ; but never let the recollections 
of the happy hours we have spent together, the vows we 
have sworn, and the troth we have plighted, be forgotten ! 
It is true that you are young — they sfy, too young to know 
your own heart — but believe me, dearest Fanny, there is no 
love like first love, the love of early youth, 'with true fresh 
disinterested bloom anti innocence ; and when that is past, 
farewell to any feelings of the same pure»growth in after life, 
when the heart fails to create for itself the bright paradise 
it had fondly anticipated in its youth. The love we felt in 
our early days remains lingering in our memory, like the 
perfume of the flower that has faded beneath the rays of a 
too powerful sun, or the note of the nightingale, oft heard 
in the spring of the year, which we fondly imagine we still 
hear singing : although our spring and summer may have 
long passed away. The worldly wise have deeried such love 
as but a dream of the night — ^but what is life but a dream ? 
And if such love be a delusion, what blissful reality can they . 
give to compensate for its loss? Will pomp or power, wealth 
or renown, be taken in exchange by those who have 
once dreamt this dream ? The best and noblest amongst 
Earth’s talented ones acknowledge with a sigh the fatal 
vacuum this rapturous dream has expiringly left in their 
existence. When the gay and gallant smile and sigh arou<id» 
yon, amid the dance and song — ^whispering perchance in 
softer, more tuned, accents than mine, the sweet beguiling 
notes of love; think, oh! then think ofeine— and turn* a 
deaf ear to the charmer, for the sake of«your absent Cecil 
“Whatcanisay to assure you of my constancy ; you havabut 
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little to fear for me — but will you always be true and con- 
stant to me 

Why should I prolong the wearisome detail of all we 
said and vowed. Every one knows how insipid is the con- 
verse of lovers. It is like their billet-doux — written when 
they believe that it will be read solely by themselves: and 
is replete with expressions, and comments, deemed charm- 
ing by each ; but which appear ridiculous in the ex- 
treme to any indifferent person who may chance to read 
them : although this person may have in his own pocket a 
similar letter — for do not all love letters resemble each 
other more or less ? 1 need not say more than that her 

words were those of eternal regret for our sorrowful sepa- 
ration, words in which her whole woman's heart seemed to 
be poured forth — words like fragile and precious vases full 
of incense and perfume, which would have broken in pieces 
in a hand less true and transient than hers. I placed a sim- 
ple ring on her slender tapering finger, and implored of her 
to remember the giver whenever it met her eye. Mrs. Ri- 
versdale's approach recalled us to the dreary reality of our 
existence. Hastily embracing her — 1 turned to leave — but she 
bad fainted in my arms. Mrs. Rivefsdale gave me one look 
of sympathy and reproach — and we both exerted ourselves 
to restore her ; she revived slowly — her eyes opened not 
on me — my heart prompted me to fiy from a spot where it 
were agony to linger. All other partings had been con- 
cluded ere I went to the Hall ; so that I was soon en route 
for London, where my stay was but short. Somne of Dor- 
mer’s transactions opened my eyes to traits of his real cha- 
racter, which subsequent events unfolded. 1 found that 
he was a noted gambler — but this was not generally patent 
beyond the . precincts of the Club house. My leave soon 
expired, and I found myself, after a rapid journey, dressing 
for Mess in the quarters of the Adjutant of the Regiment, 
who had kindly consented to be my cicerone ; the — th were, 
then in the Palatine Square of the Royal Barracks in Dub- 
lin. ^ I need not weary you with a description of myaiitro- 
duction and gradual initiation into the mysteries of Regi- 
•mental life. Are they not familiar to every soldier ? Dublin 
was then crowded with troops ; the garrison is at all times 
the strongest in the two Islands, but now was considerably 
increased on poetical j^ounds. I cannot say that the retros- 
pect of that period «of my life affords me much satisfaction. 
In a vortex of gaiety and dissipation, 1 was whirled round 
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like most others — tliere were very few who were not carried 
away by tlie strength of the current. Notwithstanding the 
unnatural state of excitement in ••which I revelled^ amidst 
the greatest crowds, the most attractive scenes, and the 
most enticing allurements of that popular Military station, 
the Irish Metropolis, 1 never ceased to remember her whom 
1 had left behind, in all the acute sorrow which those alone 
feel whose early and first budding affections have received 
a withering blight. That much loved form, with all its 
youthful grace, those features of perfectly classical beauty, 
haunted me continually ; and if I ever hesitated in my wild 
career to bestow a moment on the contemplation of the past, 
they seemed to flit mockingly before my view. The very 
notes of that sweet musical voice were echoed at times, with 
mournful melody, in my hearing. The memory of her was 
the all pervading, engrossing principle which gave impulse 
to my actions. Often, indeed, 1 must confess, I have vainly 
'sought to seek refuge from these remembrances, in the 
short'lived and artificial incentives to forgetfulness, which 
are never in any station of life so much resorted to, as in 
the Army. But in vain — there was no relief— reaction ! 
dread dismal reaction ! *how much misery ! how much ruin 
dost thou create. Mephistophiles of the^ intellect ! art thou 
not satiated with the restlessness of this victim of the mind, 
without seeking its total annihilation ? The letters received 
from Beverton, were soothing potions to my fever. 1 be- 
came however, nervously anxious, when I learnt that the 
Squire had insisted upon Fanny’s general introduction into 
the most fashionable and frequented salons of London So- 
ciety, with the hope, 1 imagined, of diverting her mind from 
the all absorbing feeling which possessed it : and, by present- 
ing to her unsophisticated gaze other and superior attrac- 
tion, of w'eakening her youthful prepossession for me. I 
could not, however, learn the success or failure of his plans 
to supplant me in her heart ; she had relapsed into indif- 
ferent health on my departure : yet, they still continued to 
carry her from one scene of gaiety to another. She nevdr 
imparted to a human being the secret of her soul, but 
moved with marble like indifierence among the throngs of 
the bright and fair, coldly regardless of the envy of the ono 
sex, or the admiration of the other. 

Some months had elapsed and we had gone into country 
quarters, and it was my lot to be sentaon detachment to a 
small town, which proved to be anything but Elysium. 
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My companion was the Captain of our Company^ a worthy 
good hearted fellow, with a wife and six clulUren. He was 
a very zealous Officer, and spent most of his time in settling 
every trifling matter his Pay Sergeant could invent to oc- 
cupy him — and the daily conferences they held on profes- 
sional matters were incredible. The lady was a kind mo- 
therly creature, who would do anything in her power to 
gratify her friends ; but her children, with their coughs and 
colds — their clothes and cleanliness — their squabbles and 
squallings, engaged her whole attention. The people seem- 
ed in a wretched state ; there was positively not a family in 
the place whom it were a pleasure to visit. There were 
certainly evident remains of former hospitality — a few large 
castles, with forest-like demesnes peculiar to Ireland, were 
in the neighbourhood ; but they were tenantless. The pre- 
vailing topic of conversation among the lower orders, seem- 
ed to be, potatoes — and the majority of the middling class 
were addicted in v.n inordinate degree to politics and punch.* 
I cared for neither, and consequently could not join in 
their arguments, or partake of their potations. It was, 
however, a famed and excellent place for field sports of 
every kind. I indulged my penchant for fishing and shoot- 
ing, to its utmost «bent — ^but these amusements were neces- 
sarily more or less solitary, and this only served to fan the 
flame which was destined to be nty bane. For, as 1 roamed 
over hills and moors, in search of game, or sought the trout 
and pike in lough or stream, there w'^as still no means of 
driving away the memory of the past. To such a miserable 
state was 1 at length reduced, that I had serious thoughts 
of exchanging, when the Detachment was called into Head 
Quarters : the Regiment having received sudden orders to 
proceed to Cork, preparatory to embarking for India. It 
would be difficult to describe the various sensations and 
feelings of which this order was the parent. It was a 
crack Regiment, and its members had but little expectation 
of visiting the dreaded land of sun and sepoys. Visions of 
glory and renown, united to imaginary prospects of jpromo- 
tion and prize money, were speedily floating in the minds of 
those who had made the Army their profession : — while 
those who had entered it simply, for the name of the thing, 
as an outlet for their spare cash, and a passport to the best 
circles— were ]^otting how they could possibly manage to 
avoid .the alternative of *^sell or sail,” by a judicious ex- 
change into the Cavalry or semie Raiment just^returned 
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from foreign service. Not that these last were deficient in 
the manly attribute of courage ; they would have fought ill 
the first rank in their native country, if occasion had de^ 
manded their services ; but to be sent to such an ** unfash- 
ionable hole* as Calcutta/' to use the words of one of these 
independents, ** that sort of thing didn’t pay" — ^by which he 
meant, that he could not have in India, amusement or 
society, for the value of his money — and you, who have 
been in India, are well aware that there is some truth in the 
slang phrase. However, many of them could not avoid 
embarking — as they did not wish to give up the Service 
altogether. You may readily conceive, what a blow to my 
hopes this arrangement appeared to me. 1 would willingly 
have gone to Canada, or the Mediterranean. But I always 
had an instinctive dread of India — not from the fabulous 
accounts 1 had heard, or read of, at school — but for a far 
more practical and tangible reason ; because in fact, I had 
been repeatedly told by men who had^served many years in 
the East — ** that India was a very easy country to get into, 
but a very difficult one to get out of." 

And what then, waj 1 to do ? — At last I wrote to the 
Vicar, and proposed exchanging into a Regiment at Corfu. 
He replied that 1 could suit my oi^n views, but that 
Sir Harry Dormer, to whom he had applied for advice, 
peremptorily forbade my leaving the — th. Fearing the 
effect of the Squire’s systematic' experiments on Fanny’s 
mind, and the warning Dormer had given me respecting 
Mrs. Riversdale’s diplomatic tact and duplicity, 1 dreaded 
to, as I then thought, <lesert and expose my affiancee, unaided 
and unadvised, to the wiles of flattering fortune-hunting 
suitors. My doubts as to the best course to pursue, were 
speedily dismissed by the refusal of the Colonel to forward 
applications of any kind, except to sell. There was now no 
altemative ; I could not obtain even one day’s leave. How 
little did 1 think what pangs of home sickness I should ere 
long suffer in a strange and ungenial clime I How willinuly 
would 1 have resigned the vaunted luxuries of the East, fw 
the humblest cot and the simplest fare of the peasant in my 
iiome dT homes ! It is well that we are not permitted tb 
unfold and read the tablet of the future ; how much misery 
are we spared by our ignorance ! You, doubtless, remem- 
ber your first impressions on landing in tnidia ; who eveir 
forgets them ? Are they not recorded iii^every journal whieh 
thifvaTdty of the writer infiicts on book^smiers and took 
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•ocieties ? To one circumstanced as I wasi possessed by an 
invincible monomania, it was the prelude to an existence 
which can only be compared to that of purgatory. As far 
as I could judge of my companions and those around me, 

I was led to conclude that when any care weighed down the 
mind the body suffered proportionately : and the effect, in 
such a climate was truly terrific. W hile in India, we be- 
come so callous and accustomed to the common routine of 
life, that we seldom take the trouble to note the ruinous 
effect of the climate, not so much on the frame as on the 
intellect. Ennui, that pernicious bane of Indian society, saps 
the life blood of the most cultivated and intellectual mind. 
The heat and the close confinement to the house for so 
many hours at a time, gradually enervates and undermines 
the most powerful energy. Ihose who are compelled t6 
obtain their livelihood by excessive mental labour, almost 
invariably support the intellect at its due power by means 
of anodynes and stii?iulants. And strange it is, the very 
reverse of this is witnessed ; those who have least to do arC 
very much inclined to have recourse to the unnatural ex- 
citement of stimulants. 1 never coi\ld understand, — when 1 
had been told in England, with a sneer, that a Regiment 
went to the dogs iii*lndia — what was the reason of this ; but 
Ito a certain extent, it was too fearfully revealed to us during 
^he first year or two of our sojourn there. The — ih 
was a pattern Regiment when they came out; I do nut 
think they ever became less effective in India — I am now 
alluding to the intellect. On reverting to the past,**! am oblig- 
ed to confess, that misery of mind and home sickness caused 
yne among many others, to be constantly in quest of excite- 
ment to kill time, and stifle ill concealed regrets and longings 
for fatherland. Those who in England had been fore- 
most in denouncing, in contemptuous terms, India and every 
thing Indian — were now the first also to display in their 
own conduct and lives the deplorable consequences of the 
ennui induced by the climate and exile ; the one thorn in thy 
•^e still goaded and me to seek refuge from inemoi^, 
and join in aH the follies and vices of that class. It was 
one increasing^ ttirrarying, indulgence, from ntofning ‘ till 
nigbli in arttftM excitement It was then that i learnt to 
regar4 with afortsl eyethose errors whieh in England we 
had so emphatieisll^ 4ecrted« And I believe that if <a saint 
was to nte HI India, he would sooner or later 

suffer In intelieet from the overnhebniitg mfiaeore of the 
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climate on the frame, — theAce transmitted to the intel^ 
lect. I have explained these facts to you, as an excuse for 
the dissipated life 1 led at this period — much more so thaii 
in England, and of a more degraded description. Conceive 
this list of Juxuries — Billiards, Beer, Brandy and wateTf 
Cheroots ad libitum ! Some have been fastidious enough to 
declare anything low as a tipple un^er Madeira, but they 
did not nevertheless fail in sometimes entirely killing them- 
selves. My love for Fanny was ever the prevailing idea 
uppermost in my mind ; yet, although I expected to obtain 
the greatest happiness in receiving her hand — singular to 
think — the hope of this happiness was the fountain-head 
of all my misery. Ere long 1 was awakened from the dream 
which had been my evil spirit ever since I quitted Bever- 
ton. 1 had received a kind letter from Mrs. Kiversdale, ex- 
pressive of the warmest sentiment of friendship gnd afiec- 
tion, saying that Fanny was unalterable in her feelings to- 
wards me— -this was prior to my embarkation at Cork. A 
campaign had been fought bnd so on, which delayed, and 
prevented me from obtaining leave to England. To mjr 
disgust and astonishment 1 received another letter from 
Mrs. Riversdale, to sa/that she could hold out no hopes to 
me of succeeding in marrying Fanny — since she had arrived 
at an age at which she could determine for herself, and that 
she begged her mother to impart to me that when she had 
made the promise at Beverton, that slie would ever remain 
constant to me, she was too young to know her own mind, 
but that she still esteemed me as a most estimable friend ; 
beyond that, she had no warmer sentiment. 1 immediately 
saw through this ruse de guerre, and wrote to say, that l 
was content to remain constant to Fanny while she remained 
unmarried. For a long time 1 heard scarcely a rumour ci 
their movements, except that they had been on the Continez^ 
It was on an occasion of festivity in the Regiment ; I 
forget the reason — but 1 remember amid a circle of joviid 
companions, the Overland papers were handed to us. 
Among the marriages was the following At St. Georgd'e 
Hanover Square, Harry Dormer, Esq., Captain •-^th Hui- 
aars, to Fanny daughter of Ripton Riversdale, Esq., of Bever- 
ton Hall, ■ ■■ ^shire ; and grand daughter of Yiacucmt 

Poverton.” The pajier did not drop from my hand^ nor did 
1 foint— both of which by the laws of novels, 1 ought fo 
have done, i nretended to continue reading: for a few » 
nutes: ^en calling for champagne, filled a tumUer mvi 
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drank it off. At such moments as these, we recognise thh 
truth of the scriptural doctrine, that wine is intended to 
make glad the heart of man. It is not in moments of joy 
that we prize the balmy cup, but in the hour of sorrow — 
the heart is elevated by joy, and therefore needs no extra- 
neous aid ; it is depressed by sorrow, and requires support to 
preserve its equilibrium. 

My thoughts now turned seriously homewards. Oh, patria ! 
quando te adspiciam ! has been echoed by many an exile — 
close pent in punkaed and tattied bungalows — with a yearn- 
ing which proves the truth of that home loving sentiment. 
During the hot winds, 1 could babble a*green fields for ever. 
Even Uie poor geraniums, myrtles, and roses which cheat 
our verandahs and gardens into a sort of English horticul- 
tural aspect, were dear to me as reminding me of home — of 
happier cbys and every pleasant well remembered haunt of 
early childhood. Here the summer when she came was like 
a stranger ; 1 scarcely recognised her face. I missed the happy 
green of the hazel — tHe hanging blooms of the modest blue- 
bell— the heath with its yellow furze — the very mole hills, 
and rabbit tracts leading through besom, ling, and teasel 
burrs. I missed the woodland oaks — the mossy paths — 
and the very rooks that croaked their discordant music in 
my native fields. Methinks the nightingale is singing now-^ 
its song resounds from every hedge-row and orchard— but 
here — all is strange and new ! There the trees and summer, 
kaw happily, smile. 

Yes ! green, sunny green they seem in the wearry imagina- 
tion of the wanderer. 1 lean against my grapery, and my 
heart goes far away, to dream of happiness. Thoughts with 
home bred pictures arise, many a one, — of shady lanes, and 
old crooked stiles, where the village maiden is wont to rest 
her pail full of the evening milk. 1 feel, it ill becomes a 
man to dwell on trifes — as a child. Set in tliat strange land 
I nee much alone, — far from places my heart esteemed— far 
from the heaths, the woods, the pastures and running 
stireams — the trees and shrubs were hung with blossoms, 
but of a duller hue; tliey were not those of my native land 

my thought^ like weediings, ran wild ; they had no preamit 
my to share, and turned to other spots known so long— Had- 
ing no resting place in fereign scenes. ' 

Three years and more had elapsed. I returned to Eng- 
land. My ^enquiries were for. Fanny's welfare— anolher 
^wottW not peAaps have mentioned her name* ,AIas ! 
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loved her stilL My deareet friends wished that another 
form should erase from my mind that of her I could not ob- 
tain — and that 1 should seek other attractions —the remedy 
was of no avail. What is a caprice compared to a tme 
passion ? and those — the fairest I met, seemed not so fair 
as Fanny. Time had as usual worked many changes 
since 1 had left England. Dormer had sold out after ms 
marriage. The Squire and his son had both died. Bever« 
ton Hall was in Dormer's possession, in right of his wife. 
He could not expect to retain it long; he was childless, and 
Fanny was not expected to survive the winter. She had 
been sent to Torquay. She had pined away ever since her 
marriage. My sister Amy — now married — was her constant 
correspondent ; from her 1 learnt much of the causes which 
had created such misery. That Fanny had been betrayed 
there was no doubt — and Dormer's plans hac^met with 
temporary success. Aware, when he first canm down to 
Beverton, that his friend Riversdale could not long sustain 
the wear and tear of the life he wa^ leading, and that the 
Squire's estates descended to Fanny, he sought her hand ; it 
was apparently a plausible match too for her. Dormer was 
heir to a Baronetcy,* and extensive estates ; I was ab- 
sent : and not even permitted to correspond with her. En- 
treated and urged by her mother, who did all in her poor- 
er to persuade her that 1 had completely forgotten her, 
that 1 was leading a grossly dissipated life, and could not 
expect her to keep faith ; — under such circumstances 
Fanny struggled long against the authority of her father 
and the affectionate entreaties of her mother, saying — ‘‘ I 
cannot forget Cecil ! Why should Captain Dormer seektb 
marry me ; he knows I never shall love him as a wife ought 
to do." But, under the continued strain brought to bear on 
her gentle disposition, it gave way passively ; 1 blame her not 
—hundreds with less excuse have done the same, and per- 
jured themselves at the altar. Blame not the victim, but 
the tyrant ! — 

A year had flown since I returned to England ; my passkm 
was not extinguished. 1 sometimes spoke of Fanny to my 
sister, and to her only. I. wished once more to see her; 
Amy dissuaded me from it, saying **No, Fanny dfire not sfe 
you — she herself desires a* retired life — noor thing! sim 
never can forget you— would that she could ! She is^ too 
finally alive to the despair of her state. With your rqtiurn 
to Englfind and the knowledge of the truth, has returned 
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her former sentiment, to banish which she vainly strives i 
her agony of mind is too painfully expressed in her letters 
for me to doubt it. She looks forward to death as a happy 
release — and you should the more regret that her love still 
exists, since it is the sorrow of her young life, ^he avoids 
every place, every chance which might recall you to her. 
memory. Alas ! the heart ceases not to see things which the 
eyes can no longer behold, and my poor friend will ever 
be miserable. 1 have consoled her as much as 1 could— ^ 
I have spoken of you to her — and answer your questions — 
thus endeavouring to please both. Capt. Dormer has ceas- 
ed to importune her — and leaves her to her own solitary re- 
flections. She will not be consoled — ^and wishes to dwell far 
from the crowd in some quiet retreat. Time is an excellent 
Physician for diseases deemed incurable. Fate was deceived 
in not mal^g you the husband of Fanny ; but how often is it 
deceived m the union it arranges ? She wishes you to forget 
her, to marry and to. be happy. 1 know that it is useless 
to tell you this ; but when a passion is without hope, we 
are tpld that ^e ought to exert our energies to subdue it, 
at least they advise us so ; but how few can follow this ad- 
vice.” . 

. Some weeks after ihis conversation I received a note from 
my sister, saying that Dormer had written at Fanny's re- 
quest to ask us to see her once more, before she expired — the 
physicians at Torquay had despaired of her life. In a few 
hours we were by her side. Stretched oh a sofa — ^Fanny ap- 
peared so lean, so pale, so changed from the Fanny of Be- 
verton, that I could scarcely believe her to be the same ; acute 
anguish of mind and cankering sorrow had claimed their 
prey. Dormer himself seemed to be deeply distressed, and 
said addressing us, you can perhaps console her,” and left 
the room. Poor Fanny was perceptibly dying ; taking her 
emaciated hand I pressed it to my lips ; she raised her droc^ 
ing eyes, and fixing them on me with a languid sorrawuil, 
expression, said, ** Cecil, dear Cecil, can you forgive me ; U 
you knew how much I have suffered, you would say that I 
have received my reward. But we may meet in Heaven-r: 
those we love— may we not ?” 

t emwft linger on a death-bftd scene of such a one. She 
sleens slumber of ^ath — where uhe loved so well to 
dwcJl— 4n Beverton— land I am left to eke out the ^vretch^d 
remans of a burdensome Ufe^-witbout a bopeT-without a 
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joy. Welcome Death ! thou hast no horrors for such aa 
me! 

• * e « »««• 

Tlie clouds had become darker and darker as they co|-; 
lected arouAd us, the white foam of the waves being thrown 
out in strong reliei^ around the surrounding gloom. Many 
drops of rain fell here and there, but still we flew along, tl^e 
little Lilt/ sometimes sending the spray over lier fo^leg and 
half-deck as she dipped her bows in a rising billo* The 
press of canvass we were carrying was evidently too much 
for her, as she careened over, gunwale under, to the force 
of the heavy gusts which struck her at frequent intervals. 
The two seamen had crouched down at the cabin door, to 
escape the sheets of water which darted up from the wea- 
ther side, and w'ere carried away with the wind fur to lee- 
ward. 1 remarked to Templeton that it was advisable to 
house some of the canvass ; — he gave me no answer, but 
continued steadfastly gazing through the mist, smiling with 
an unearthly expression as if holding communion with some 
wizard of the storm, one hand 'holding firmly the gunwale 
and the other thrust ii\the fold of* bis jacket. 1 turned my 
eyes away from him in th*e direction of the , wind and saw 
the rapid approach of a squall, ** Sheetll^nd halliard^ — 1 
cried, at the top of my voice to the seamen, and let go my- 
self the main and mizen sheets. The men were on their feet 
in a moment, but too late. 1 tried to jam the tiller hard 
up, to let her pay off, but Templeton w'as in the way, and 
he seemed insensible to our danger. ♦ * ♦ The Z.i7y 
jerked over, and balanced for a moment on her beam-encu 
on the top of a wave ; the succeeding one went ri^ht ovec 
us engulphing the wliole. 1 struck out through instiucf, 
and felt as if whirled along, my eyes blinded by the sleet 
and spray, the curling crest of the sea sinking me again 
into the trough of the waves 1 do not remember how long 
1 remained struggling for life. My last recollection wae 
that of hearing a hissing splashing jound behind me apd 
feeling a severe blow on the back of iny head. 1 then lost 
all consciousness. « 

Full and bye— East-Nor-East ; what's the fellow about 
I believe these were the first words which recalled me to 
my senses; and little wobder, considering the triimpet^Uke 
voice ' that ' uttered lUem.' 1 rubbed* my eyes, but could 
scarce! j^disHngttisb any thliig, the place i^as so dark, t at 
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length managed to discern through the darkness, made 
visible by two bull's eyes let into the deck above, that I was 
in a small cabin, which had a very narrow end from the 
fine run of tfie vessel. At the rudder boards sat a short 
square figure, on a horse hair sofa, with his Tegs on the 
table, his eyes cast up* to the deck, watiching, as well as 1 
could make out, a swinging compass, to which he seemed 
to have^ddressed the above cruising sea terms. A Meer- 
schaumT smoke enveloped a red round weather-beaten face, 
which was turned at length to watch the process of mixing 
grog by a dirty-faced boy in a large peacoat and souwester 
—without shoes or stockings — stiff, boy, stiff, there's lots 
of salt water in him to judge from the colour it did seem 
enough for Bacchus. 1 turned uneasily in the standing 
berth, five feet four by two and a half — and feeling very sick 
from the quantity of water 1 had swallowed, or from the 
blow on my head, ventured to ask the owner of the 
Meerschaunii as blandly as i could, — where I was ? ** Her 
Majesty's Cutter Cameleon, Lieut. Bulger," said the trumpet 
— giving a short terrifically deep cougii, as if to add dignity 
to his words. i 

All the rest saved ? where is the lugger ?" Take some 
grog, do you goodiT The boy handed me the grog which 
enabled me to get up ; and in an hour or two I felt myself 
quite recovered, except a slight dizziness. Lieut. Bulger 
clothed me in warm apparel, and made me as comfortable 
as he could. I went on deck and found the cutter hove to 
under easy canvass, as nearly as possible over the spot 
where the Lilt/ went down. The humane old sailor left 
no measures untried to discover her ; the two seamen were 
saved with myself. The blow 1 received was caused by a 
boat-hook which had been stuck into my collar as I came 
under the lee-bow of the cutter. For the whole of the day 
and night, the Cameleon remained **full and bye," as 
Mr. Bulger termed it, without finding a trace of the Lily 
ai|d its hapless owner. Templeton's body was never 
ipund. 

I owed my safety ato Lieut. Bulger's anxiety for prize 
money ; and his mistaking us for a well known smuggler. 
The CameleofCi speed brought her up in a few minutes to 
the scene of catastrophe. Lieut. Bulger did not lose his 

reward. , ♦ ’ 

e « « e e « 

I never thought cf consigning Templeton’s story do print, 
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and, even now, wonder how it could have so interested me ; 
since it is after all a common place tale of ordinary life— 
his earnest melancholy manner, and mild amiable disposition 
had, perhaps, some effect on my feelings at the time. On 
my return eo India where I had more leisure than in Eng- 
land, 1 thought it might serve to amuse, for an hour, any 
one as idle as myself and as little given to scribbling. 


HEAVEN. 


How Ju8t is lienvpn I — It’s laws liow pood, how pura! 

But follow them, and thon hast nought to fear. 

What, though, a icy short hours, thou luiibt enduro 
Tli« hlighied itope, or .'^hed the lonely tear,-^ 

Beyond the grave earth’s sorrows disapfiear. 

In Heaven la joy, for those, who in thU stiffe 

There place their hopes, nor build iliem here in diist- 
U ho do not seek repentance when too late. 

Bill follow in the footsteps of the just ; 

Who turn their hearts from ** envy, malice, hate — 
And earn a passport here, to heaven's high gate. 


THE MA.)ESTY OF BEAUTY. 


Oh that my passion were for one less fair I 
For thee to love, requires emotions higher— 

No earthly raptures, but an angels* firel 
There Is a bliss that verges on despair. 

When highest* joys reach not the soul’s desire I 

1 gage on thee with vronder and delight, 

Thou ideal beauty of my soul reflected 1 — 

Pure loveliness >-calm— noble — iinaflPIsct^ 1 
A lily still iinsolled by worldly blight— 

A miud to sordid cares atiU unsubjected I 

Some form less perfect — features less divine— 
’Twere well to love; but thou ^equlrest more, 
Oh pure ethereal nature 1 For to «oar 
Into a heaven of beauty, such as thin^ 

Makes love’s wing droop while pausing to adore 1 
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COMMUNION. 


Tliere may in drpnins a spirit- union be ; 

In sleep our souls in unison may dwell. 

At oft tliy phantom form appears to me, 

So may this breast with love beside thee swell ; 
A love intense and deep *tis hard to quell. 

It burns in solitude, and in the throng ; 

Vain joys do not its secret charm dispel : 

To it far nobler trains of thought belong. 

Its pensive mood is deepest moved by song, 

Or nature's lavish stores, in which the heart 
Sees 8}mbo1s of that beauty it adores. 

Love hath no true affinity to art : — 

Above the littleness of telf it 80.*tr8, 

And sees that mystic world mun ne'er explores. 


THE FRUITION OF HOLY THOUGHTS. 

\9 


I beard a voice, — the whisper of my heart 

It said — Ah t wherefore, for earth's treasures toil f 
For soon or late, from them thou mdit/iepart, 

And from the lov'd — all but thy parent soil 
K'en that ^^ou leavest with this mortal coil. 
Improve the present for a nobler fate, 

A sphere where moth nor rust shall e'er consume. 
Where wearied spirits like the dove find rest. 

Eternity's bright olive, there doth bloom — 

There, purest aspirations shell be blest. 

Dost know the way 'Tis by the darksome tonibf 
To brighter worlds man passeth through its gloom. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


Roll on ye gloomy years, your light hath lied. 

And dark'ning clouds the sad scene oversmad— " 
With V>er years, the joys they bring depart,^ 

Yet leave unchanged the first love of the heart 1 

Thus the fralliMblet by th' Egyptian* coast 
But for short space displayed the itoyal boast 
The euperfcial perish'd, and alone, 

Deeply inscribed the purer marble shone 1 , 

^ * Pharos built by Sostratus. 
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" God lhall enlarge Japheth, and he ihall dwell in the Tenti of Shem." 

Genesis t iz. 29. 

The first direct communication between England and 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, was in A. D, 1591, when 
“ three armed ships,*' under the command of the gallant Cap- 
tain Raymond (styled the Admiral) set sail from the Thames 
one fine spring morning, to pursue their fortunes in the 
Eastern Seas. Commercial speculation does not seem to 
have been the object of the voyage. The plunder of the 
Portuguese ships trading in the Indiait ocean was the grand 
^nd of the undertaking ; but though several rich prizes fell 
into the hands of the adventurous navigators, still through 
the joint effects of tempests, sickness and famine, few, very 
few returned to their native land, to relate the marvels of 
that distant coast. The ships were lost, and the scanty 
remains of the crews having found their way to the 
West Indies, returned in French ships, after an absence 
of three long years and upwards. Among those who sur- 
vived this disastrous undertaking was James Lancaster, 
one of the most daring mariners of his day, and who, 
nothing daunted by the failure of the first expedition, 
seems to have kept his eye steadily fixed on returning 
to the far-famed **Ind.'’ Hence it came to pass, that 
when in 1601, the first company of merchants trading 
to the East was formed, — with a capital stock of £70, OW 
and the Earl of Cumberland for their Chairman (to use the 
modern joint stock designation) — the gallant Lancaster was 
selected as “ General of the Fleet” of*four stout ships ; arid 
though their chief object was trade, the craft were armed, 
manned, and commissioned to take, burn, and destroy, any or 
all, the ships of Portugal or Spain they might encounter in 
those latitudes. The doughty Lancaster (afterwards knight- 
ed by his Majesty) went provided with a sort of roving 
commission of embassy to all the Kings of the East ; and 
as the Sj^aniards and Portuguese invariably granted a simi- 
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lar distinction to tlieir Sea Captains, the precaution vas a 
wise one, as it ensured the ** General" a more favorable re- 
ception than he would have received at Oriental courts as 
the servant of a body of trailers ; a calling held in no great 
esteem even in the present day, at the Courts of Eastern 
potentates. Though one ship was lost, and the crc^\8 of 
the others sadly thinned by sickness and privation, still they 
returned to the shores of old England after an absence of 
two years and eight months ; and though m*any who hastened 
to greet their nearest and dearest relations had to deplore 
the fate of the gallant souls who sleep — 

Full many a fathom down, 

111 (he vrild and atormy deep.— 

yet the voyage was a profitable one to the survivors, and 
the Right Worshipful and Noble Master and partners of the 
Company had no great reason to complain. For, though they 
have left us no record of their gains, still they lost no 
time in fitting out a, second venture, which we are told 
brought in a clear return of 95 per cent, on the capital 
employed ; and in several subsequent voyages the profits* 
reached as high as 225 per cent, (think of that ye Mofussil 
Banka and Calcutta shippers, and sigh for the days 
when our Indian speculation made such golden returns !) 
Little did the adventurous merchants who started the pro- 
ject of an India Company, imagine that they were laying 
tiie foundation stone of an edifice, which was in time to drop 
Its broad shadows over tire whole dominions of the Great 
Mogul : a potentate of whose power, riches and splendour, 
&e Court of the virgin Queen had only such vague ideas, 
aa acirool boys, in ourj'oung days, used to entertain of the 
Court and Camp of Prester John. And while boldly ventur- 
kig tlreir money on a noble commercial speculation, the Earl 
^ Cumberland and his wardens and stockholders, could 
fiever have formed the most remote conception, that they 
were in reality playing for an Empire ; and that the day 
wontd come, when the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, would support as a pensioner the descendants of the 
monareb on the outskirts of whose dominions they deemed 
it a privilege to be allowed to trade. Of tbe territories and 
the men who inhabited these vast dominions, they possessed 
but such va^e notions, as the few travellers who had then 
tisited the East could supply ; or the stilt more vogue an^ 
HmrveUeiie narrativei which iiie gallant sailors (whose creAid 
hty teemed invariably te have kept pace with theip spirit of 
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adventure) could bring back from the sea coasts they touch- 
ed at, or from other seafaring men they encountered in the 
course of their voyages and tjravels. 

No tale of fiction is more strange than tlie rise and pro- 
gress of our dominions in India. The Portuguese power 
sprung up and passed away, and has^Ieft little than records^ 
to attest its existence. But even in its most palmy daTS» 
its extent, strength, and consolidation, were as nought, 
compared with the fabric we have reared. And we too 
must renovate and support the pillars of the edifice, if 
we desire to see it stand the storms of another century. 
Still there is much that is substantial in the building, 
and much that gives fair promise of durability, — provided 
no rude hands, bent on experiment, shall introduce unsound 
materials or uncraft-like workmanship into tlie skilful ar- 
chitecture, which a host of well-tried artificers have by 
their genius reared, and, for the greater part, by their 
bravery protected. 

History has many a strange tale (6 tell, in her progress 
down the stream of time, but we doubt if she has a single 
story, in all her varied and romantic records, more strange, 
more eventful, or exliilfiting more powerfully the energy and 
enterprise which free institutions imparA to the spirit of a 
people, than the rise and progress of our empire in India. 
A body of merchants in London, in the first year of the 
the sixteenth century, combine to enter on a trading specu- 
lation to India, then a country little know'n, but believed to 
be a land of boundless wealth and of a strange people skil- 
led in arts and manufactures then unknown, but since 
transferred to Europe, — of wrhose habits, manners, and lan- 
guage, the people of England had but the most imperfect 
idea. In the course of a century and a half, this trading 
association had become proprietors of a few factories by 
the sea coast, which necessity more than inclination obliged 
them to protect by some petty military defences, and a few 
half-trained soldiers. The ambitious views of France 
one side of the India peninsula, and the love of plunder *in 
an Eastern satrap on the other, involved these tradera in 
tbe turmoil of oriental politics ; and the merchants because 
transformed, first into warriors, tlien into conqueroie, aed 
lastly into sovereigns. The contest once begun, the isstto 
could not long remain doubtful ; for when native sloth, 
craft, and innorance w^e oppimd do the en«pgy, aeli- 
vity, aa^ skill of the Saxon race, incited to a thtrsi for 
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venge and a love of gain, power, fame, and patronage on 
the other, — eventual success was a matter of certainty. 

It was neither the crown nor tlie aristocracy of England, 
that founded our Indian dominions. British merchants 
started on the race of enterprise, and for a century and a half 
increased and extended our commercial dealings : formed 
the germ of our armies^ and carried on our diplomatic rela- 
tions with kings and princes ; and it is to the class which 
British commerce has created and nurtured, that wc still owe 
the splendour of our oriental Empire. At one of the grand 
banquets where with the Lords of Leadenhall Street delight 
to honor the men who go forth to rule this land, Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador in London, declared India 
to be the empire of the middling orders, attributing to the en- 
terprise, and energy, and talent of that class (Britain's boast 
and glory) her magnificent appanage in the East. There 
are few philosophers and politicians now living whose views 
are more sound or more far-sighted than the Chevalier ; and 
his just appreciation of the iiiduenccs of free institutions in 
training a class on whom the wealth and greatness of our 
country mainly depend, is a proof of his clear insight into 
the working of our institutions. It Is only when men have 
full scope for their exertions, that commerce flourishes, arts 
prosper, and colonies spring into life, to become the nur- 
series of future empire. Thus foreign dominions prosper 
and add to the greatness of tiie mother country ; and even 
conquests treated with justice and humanity are held by 
ties more secure and permanent than the dread of armies 
or the fame of conquerors. All that has been achieved by 
England in converting the solitary creek by the ocean’s 
shore into the busy port and bustling city, or the wilder- 
ness into the fruitful field, in restoring order in place of 
anarchy, or in protecting industry from rapine and violence, 
has been the work of the class so justly lauded by the 
Prussian philosopher. And if the states of Continental 
Europe have been left behind us in the race of commercial 
ettterprize, (for all have more or less endeavoured to estab- 
lish, but with small success comparatively speaking, colonial 
empires either in the East or the West) it is just because the 
spirit of free institutions have been less felt and their influ- 
ence has been less enduring than in our native country. The 
United States, the rising power of Australia, the existing 
empire of Hindostan, are die proudest monuments ever 
raised to the energy, enterprise, and genius whicl). free in-r 
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stitutions call into life and activity, — as becomes the nursing 
mothers of religion and civilization. 

We wish we could say th^t the people of England had 
honestly discharged the debt they owe to the land we live in ; 
they have bcTiintifully received, and but scantily repaid ; and 
like too many godfathers and godmothers have contracted 
obligations of the most sacred and binding character, which 
they fulfill by very small instalments ; instead of paying 
back the principal with liberal interest. The guardianship 
has been held by a strong and powerful grasp ; but having 
once obtained U, little interest has been bestowed on the mode 
in which tutors and instructors have discharged their tasks. 
The application of science to the arts of life, has gone for 
to make “ of one family all the nations of the earth.” The 
ocean has been bridged, the desert has been spanned, space 
itself has contracted into one quarter of its ancient dimen- 
sions. A voyage or journey from London to one of the 
Indian presidencies is hardly as hazardous an undertaking 
now, as a journey from the North Highlands or the South 
of Ireland to the British metropolis, in the days of our grand 
sires. And though the men who dwelt within the sound of 
Bow bells of a verity in their times cared little for the High- 
landers (save when they marched to Dift’by in 1745) or the 
citizens of Cork ; still we venture to assert that to the great 
body of the British people, the state and condition of that 
vast mass of the human family who reside in India, is a 
mystery as profound as the state and condition of the na- 
tives of Jupiter or Saturn. 

It is no easy matter to induce people to take an interest 
in what they do not comprehend, or to exert themselves in 
behalf of men, or of objects, they care little about. Now 
though there are few respectable families in the United 
Kingdom who are not bound to India by ties of the strong- 
est and tenderest nature ; still provided the monthly or bi- 
monthly letter is received, or the yearly or half yearly remit- 
tance comes safe to hand — the habits, manners and customs, 
the happiness or misery of the people of this country, form 
no topics for the domestic circle at home. If the relatives 
frienu is well and thriving, if there is no war to endanger 
his safety, or visitation of Cholera to imperil his health, the 
wide spread desolation which disease may create omoi^ 
nullions, or the effects of famine in desolating whole dis- 
tricts : or the blessings of a bountiful hurvest wtiich scatters 
plenty ofer the ftce of the country, give rise to hardly apiasB- 
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ing remark, whether of pity or of pleasure. Nor are tho 
dwellers in India free from blame in this respect; for of all 
the legions of letters, which pvery Overland Mail conveys 
to the British shores, bearing with them joy and soitow into 
the bosom of many a household, how few are there that 
shew the slightest coitcern for the natives of the land ! A 
neighbouring city prostrated by sickness, or swept away by 
a flood, will probably fill a far less prominent space in a 
home despatch, than some silly piece of Cantonment gossip, 
which ought to interest no one beyond the passin^Jlour. 
The visit of a Missionary “just from India” may rouse some 
little attention in a neighbourhood, but the interest excited 
flits away as the hour passes, and many a pious citizen 
and zealous Minister imagine they hcTve discharged their 
duty to their Indian fellow mortals, when they have bene- 
volently bestowed a shilling or half a crown to send their 
gospel to the Hindoos — l^itb out perhaps troubling them- 
selves to enquire through what current their precious offer- 
ings are to be conveyed to the distant land — in %vhich they 
felt a momentary interest. Men in high station are often 
deplorably ignorant of all that pertains to this country, and 
even in Parliament exhibit an extend of ignorance which is 
only not considered discreditable, because it is shared by 
the great body of the people of all grades. 

No well educated person will admit a total unacquaintance 
with the histories of Greece or Rome, or of any modern 
European nation ; but there are many persons in^what is 
called good society, who were they to display the full extent 
of their ignorance of India, its Geography, history, races 
and creeds — would neither be considered illiterate or unini- 
formed. But India is as much a part of the British Empire 
aC^Northumbcrland or Cumberland, and her people as niuch 
the subjects of Queen Victoria as the dwellers in the fens 
of Lincoln or the bogs of Tipperary* It is not a little extra** 
ordinary, that works on India have never up to the present 
day formed a part or portion of the popular literature of 
England* The early conquests of the Spaniards in Ameiioa 
have been popularized by the pens both of original writers 
and a whole flock of compilers^and are familiar to all 
readers of all classes. The royaees of Took and Anson 
are most deservedly found on the shelves of every parish or 
school library, and the habks and manners of the South-sea 
Manders are the favorite etudies of the cottage Sate side* 
Yet we tery much doubt if in one such iiutitution ag account 
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oftlie religious habits or peculiar customs of the inhabitants 
of Hindostan finds a place, or, if it did, would find a single 
reader. Yet the mythology. of the Hindoos is just as 
interesting from its traditions and antiquity as the mythology 
of the ancients, which is often taught to children with far 
more care than the doctrines of scripture or the writings 
of the Bible ; and the habits and customs of the people of 
India, were jhey unconnected with us by the bonds of subject 
ship, are in many respects far more curious, far more ancient 
and fas more connected with past ages, than the habits of 
8outh-sea Islanders or North American savages ; and in 
many respects tend to illustrate and confirm the truths of 
holy writ. 

Very few works on India have become popular with ike 
British public, ^ishop Heber's travels, had probably a largr 
er share of public favor than any of the books in India which 
have issued from the Press during a quarter of a century— r 
and yet the information to be gleaned from these volumes is 
but scanty. The impressions of a well informed traveller, 
expressed with the elegance of a scholar, and the feelings 
of a Christian Gentleman, rendered the book agreeable to 
the general reader ; but had Heber been spared to have 
made several visitations, and after a nmtured experience 
published the result of his wanderings — we have little doubt 
he would have done much to popularize the subject ; but 
interesting and attractive as bis book will ever be, as the 
record of the observations of mind richly endowed by nature 
and improved by education, as a book of travels, it can never 
be rated high by any one who has resided in India, and is in 
any degree familiar with the habits of the people. Writers 
have put forth light works in abundance, which profess to 
sketch Indian life and manners — but in all productions oif 
this stamp, it is more ihe habits of the European than of 
the Native, that are depicted. And as such sketcbers have 
come to the country — ^almost if not altogether ignorant of 
the native language, character or feelings, they often form 
the most erroneous ideas of the persons Aus depicted, and 
hence instead of difiusing information too often propagate 
error. Old Indians are not much given to book-making, 
and if perchance they do take up the pen, it is to advocate 
some parttonlar question, or argue some particular pmnt nf 
Indian to support or impugn some particv^ar 

views on the Indian revenue system, in which die inidatnd 
on^aremddressed. It too often happens that the amowt 
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of knoM'Iedgr which the reader is pre-supposed to possessj 
renders the whole production nearly unintelligible^ at least 
distasteful to ordinary reader's who know nothing practically 
of India or its institutions^ and have only the idea that it is 
a very hot country where there are water drinking and rice 
eating races^ a very innocent ill-used people^ who some- 
times burn widow's and devour children or thug travellers, as 
acts of mistaken religious zeal, and are ruled by a set of grasp- 
ing servants of the Honorable Company, who try to get all 
they can h'om their poor persecuted innocents. Elphinstone 
is almost the only old Indian who has devoted his time and 
talents to make the land of his early days intelligible to his 
country men. But though he has written well, very well, 
stfll he has erred in making his history too long to be popular, 
and in many points too heavy to be a favorite with the gen- 
eral reader. Mill, who is received in England as a high 
authority on Indian questions, has been much overrated, and 
even in i^'ilson^s edi^^on (he book is still held far beyond its 
worth. He was resolved to be a philosophical historian, and 
to square all the actions of the people, who passed in review 
before him, by certain philosophicjal and moral maxims — 
which, however correct as abstract propositions, are like all 
other moralities b^ which human actions are guided, obliged 
to bend to stern necessity. For in judging of the actions of 
men, w'hether in public or private life, tne dictates of charity 
must force us to make large allowances where great ends are 
to be attained by very inadequate means. Th^ sage who 
weighs men's conduct by self prudence, without feeling or 
knowing the difficulties by whicli the men he deals with are 
surrounded, sees actions from a very different point of view 
than those who w’ere the actoi s or immediate spectators of 
the scene. He only will write history in the spirit of truth 
and justice, who deals with human actions, not by abstract 
propositions — but by knowing man as he is and ever will be. 
Old Dow deserves all the praise bestowed on him by Sir 
Walter Scott ; and if rather too minute in his details, there 
is a vivacity in his narrative, and truthfulness in his histor}', 
which seem admirably calculated to render his work a 
favorite with young persons — and we should be glad to see a 
cheap and portable edition of his works form one of the atock 
books of all Cadets. The earlv trimiiphs and victorious 
career of Clive : the exploits of Forde, Coote, and Law- 
rence, are worthy being remembered, and oudt to be 
familiar to all Britons — and especially to' all wwo arc to 
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make India the scene of their future lives. And in no work 
do they show forth with greater brilliancy — than in the 
pages of Orme — himself a witness of much he describes, 
and anxious that all who contributed to raise the name, 
fame, and power, of England in Hindostan (or Indostan as 
he writes it) should, from the Commander to the Sergeant, 
receive their need of praise ; and in clays when opportuni- 
ties of distinction were afforded to all grades serving in our 
ranks to an extent which can never exist in more fully 
organized armies ; for never can such a prize be played for 
and won, a second time. There was so much a feeling of 
fairness in chronicling the exploits of brave soldiers, who 
did the state good service as sergeants or gunners, as in 
recording the names and doings of those who held a higher 
position, that we cannot help holding in profound respect 
the historian who has ventured to do justice to the humble 
as well as to the high ; and in those stirring times the part 
enacted by men of low degree was often far from unim- 
portant. A good history of the rise^nd progress of our 
power in the East is still to be written — it is a theme 
which is as well suited to occupy the time and talents of 
a historian of the first 5rder, as ivere tlie early conquests 
of the Spaniards in the new world. Wha^obertson did for 
Cortes and Pizarro, has yet to be done for Clive and Coote ; 
and though these heroes may not have been immaculate, 
or their acts, and especially Clive's, free from some grave 
stains, still on the whole their character, for integrity and 
heroism, must ever occupy a high nich in the temple of 
fame. Macaulay has, in his sketches of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, shewn his capacity for writing, and his capability 
of appreciating the difficulties and estimating the re- 
quirements of Indian statesmanship in the olden time ; and 
when he has finished his work on the mother country, the 
history of the proudest of her foreign possessions is a theme 
not unworthy of his high renown. He is personally indebted 
to India for having opened to him a path to fortune — if not to 
fame, which he never could have enjoyed in his own country 
-^and though his knowledge of the country from personal 
observation extended little, if at all, above Barrackpore, 
still he knew enough of his subject, to avoid the errors 
which must invariably beset the progress of writers who 
have only viewed the country through the often false medium 
of other men's eyesr-and had sufficientcxperienceof native 
charactei^and habits to know that a statesman or Genera^ 
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who has to deal with native powers and native functionaries 
ha^ often to adopt means and apply maxims which may seem 
doubtful, impolitic, or perhaps jndefensible, in more civilized 
regions. Macaulay’s graphic sketches and clear delinea- 
tions would render much that in the hands of ordinary narra- 
tives is dull and uninteresting, pleasing and instructive ; and 
by vivid pictures of men and manners, clear expositions of 
states of society which are nearly unintelligible to European 
readers would be reduced to the lev^lof all ordinary readers. 
'Who that has perused his admirable chapter on the state of 
iSociety in England during Charles the llnd’s^reign, has not 
been impressed with a far better idea of the habits and 
manners of our forefathers than he could have derived from 
many volumes when the topics were treated of by men of 
ordinary powers ? 

Popular Lectures are now quite the order of the day. The 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Carlisle, and Lord John Russell, ^witli 
many other Peers and Plebeians, all and each lecture to 
Mechanics, Merchants, and others of the non-literary com- 
munity. 'You cannot open a newspaper, from the broad^ 
sheet of the Times to the most obscure provincial journal, on 
which lectures to young men, old Ladies, and people of sects 
are not advertised.* Poetry, Painting, Gardening, Philoso- 
phy — Popei7 — Protestantism, the Holy Land, the Turkish 
empire, Greece and Rome ancient and modern, in short all 
sorts of subjects are made the text for popular orations. 
But since the days when James Silk Buckingham* perambu- 
lated the United Kingdom and the United States, tiling 
his admiring Auditors a little of India and a great deal 
about himself, no one has attempted to popularize India by 
giving lectures on her History, past and present, her re- 
sources, people, religion, In the hands of a man of 
ordinary powers of elocution, and with a moderate amount of 
knowledge of the subject, we know few themes which Could 
he rendered more suited to a short view, in popular lectures. 
To most of the audiences, the mythology of the Hindoos 
Vould be a novelty— a correct and clear account of division of 
castes — and its efects on the social state of the Hindoos not 
less so. While a really accurate description of the country. 
Its soil, climate, and capabilities $ the remains of former |^an- 
deur, the different styles of architecture^^Hbe historical events 
df ancient times — together with the rise and process of our 
own power, and the nature and tendency of our institutions, 
tnight profitably occupy a dozen of evetiingo-^li3i. prove as 
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greftt a novelty to the hearers as a new Pantomine, and cer- 
tainly convey to their minds as large a share of instruction 
as is usually derived from lectures on history or descriptive 
accounts of foreign lands. 

One of the chief, if not the chief, benefits, derived from 
a course of popular instruction, is the desire of knowledge 
it excites. The Edinburgh Review, in an article by 
Jeffrey on a batch of Sir Walter Scott's novels (which in 
those days followed ei^h other with such marvellous rapidity 
that periodical critics could hardly keep pace with the pro- 
lific coinage of the great man’s brain) remarked that the 
author’s fictions had excited a greater thirst for knowledge 
of history among the middling and lower clasihs — than 
any other author s who has ever written fiction in the presmit 
age. And so it is with popularized knowledge in what- 
ever shape it appears — whether through the medium of the 
Novelist’s fancy, or the lecturer’s address. People wish to 
•know something more of a book or a topic which has afforded 
them satisfaction or amusement, and*seek for it accordingly ; 
for true it is that knowledge advances rapidly ^whenever it 
is presented in a pleasing garb. All who have been privi- 
leged to listen to and slftire in the conversation of men of talent, 
are well aware how much they owe to such intercourse — 
into how many paths of knowledge their minds have been in- 
clined to wander from the desire of knowing more of what 
they have heard discussed ; and it is we believe owing to the 
want of intellectual excitement to be found in Indian Society 
— ^that so little has really been done to,, raise the tone and 
confirm the character of our social intercourse in this coun- 
ti7. We should consider a brighter dawn was rising on die 
land we live in, could we learn that some man of eloquence 
and knowledge was delivering Lectures on^India, its history 
and people. 

The mode of Government, the character and effects of our 
legal and revenue systems — are subjects for giving to the 
British public some idea of the way in which upwards of a 
hundred millions of people now under British protection 
— live, move, and have their being. To legislate for a race 
whose peculiarities are unknown to thoi^ who make the 
laws is ,a sure method of profound blundering, and here it is 
that English legislature for India is usually both crude and 
indigested^and it is to make the people of England sensi- 
ble of (ius great fault, that they rewire to know something 
more of India than tihey now w. For until the great body ' 
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of the people are tolerably acquainted with this country and 
its inhabitants, it is in vain to hope the legislature will 
deal out that measure of justice, — which its millions of 
human beings have a right to demand from their assumed 
protectors. It is also only an act of justice to the industri- 
al classes of our own country ; who have as yet but derived 
a hundredth part of the benefit they might enjoy — from the 
demands for their products from the people of llindoos- 
tan — ^as these are willing to use the manufactures of Great 
Britain. The march of improvement is not standing still, 
but the pace at which our India authorities move is some- 
what slow for the express train speed of other lands ; and 
whoever<iioubts that if English capital found its way out to 
tills country in a more copious shower, and the ebb and flow 
of Indian markets were more sensibly felt in our great 
commercial marts, there would be a far greater impetus 
^ven to all that concerns the improvement of the country. 
People are not now indifferent to the fluctuations of Indian 
comm'ercial prosperity,^ but when we consider the almost 
boundless field which she opens for barter (in which all 
commerce consists) the commerce which now exists betM een 
the two great countries may be said to be in its infancy — 
and who can speculate on the effects of its reaching a vigor- 
ous maturity ? The poverty of the people is alone a 
check to the demand for British manufactured goods — their 
ignorance and want of agricultural skill one of the greatest 
imecks to improvement in products suited to t];)e home 
market ; and to these we must add the defective state of our 
internal communications, and the consequent heavy charges 
on transport of all the products of the soil. It is not from 
Manchester Cottton Commissioners we anticipate much bene- 
fit, though evenitbat measure shewed an anxiety on the part 
of its originators to gain infoimation as to our most important 
products. It is from the people of England generally shew- 
ing such a degree of interest in this country as will re-act 
on Indian authorities and make them amenable to the voice 
of public opinion — ^that we anticipate the grandest means of 
placing India on a proper footing among the dominions 
of our vast empire, or among the nations of the eartli. It has 
been the use and wont of the English press to cry down the 
credit of it's Indian sister — and for great men of a certain 
school todenounceour doings as boisterous, factious and evi- 
dencing all ill qualities the press is hw to. 'Widi a little tmth^ 
there is much falsehood in all this* Our press is. powerless 
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in itself^ and may vainly cavil at the measures of Govern- 
ment ; for considering that our rulers are independent of 
public opinion on which the press acts — the influence of the 
Indian Pre^s or the measures of Government cannot be very 
great, though we believe that even the wise heads of the 
Council Chamber do not altogether ‘despise the discussions 
of Newspapers and periodicals. There is, however, another 
means by which the press may tell on men in high places, 
and that is through tne reflex of the English press. If a 
measure is keenly advocated or opposed through our local 
press — the probability is that one side or the other will be 
taken up in the leading journals at home ; and though a 
Governor General and his legislative council may look with 
indifference at the comments of Indian Journals — to pretend 
indifference to the favor or censure of the broad sheets 
which issue from the Printing House Square and other 
such establishments, re-echoed through the provinces, is not 
so easy ; and just in proportion as \he public undefstand 
little of the merits of an Indian question are they likely to 
be guided by the opinions of the Newspapers. A leader in 
the Times, Chronicle Or Daily News will be read and their 
views adopted : when the discussions of the local publications 
coming within reach w'ould be looked on with disgust. Ad- 
mirable as arc the leaders in these great journals on Euro- 
pean subjects, yet when India is the theme — ^unless they 
follow in the wake of the local press, or can secure the ser- 
vices of an Indian pen, it is strange what blunders creep into 
print — and how weakly and imperfectly clever men write and 
reason on topics they see, and comprehend, but through a 
glass darkly. 

Great questions of vast moment must come before Parlia- 
ment in the course of the passing Session’. Yet if we con- 
sider the mass of human beings whose interests are involved 
in the Indian discussions now pending, we do not consider 
that any one question is of equal magnitude to the future 
Oov^nment of this great country. Yet it is probable that 
the fate of a corrupt corporation, or a member of the ad- 
ministration getting out of joint with his Colleagues, would 
excite a greater sensation not only among the members of 
either house, but throughout the country, than the terms of 
the renewal of the Company's lease, or tne future form our 
Government is to assume for a period of years* If the 
Christian people of England felt these renmonsibilittes, or 
were duty sensible of their duHbs to the people of Hindostan 
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could such things be ? Could the prosperity or misery— the 
enlightenment or the morid darkness — the spread of Chris- 
tianity or the continuing of a degrading idolatry of one hun- 
dred millions of human beings, — who live under^ our rule, 
aflbrd the means of comfort and prosperity to a large body 
of our fellow countrymen, support the credit of our arms and 
are among the nations of the earth the greatest or nearly 
the greatest consumers of our products, and capable of yield- 
ing us the materials for the infinite increase of those arts 
and manufactures on which our national greatness mainly 
depend, — ^receive no larger portion of the attention of our 
people and legislature than some ephemeral topic of party 
strife, which involves no principle and will justly sink into 
oblivion ere the year or perhaps the month draws to a close ? 
If the people of England are proud of their privileges— 
jealous of the high standard of moral and religious feeling 
which should exist throughout the land — anxious for the dit«- 
fusiodofthe knowledge*,the science, the justice and happiness 
which they themselves enjoy — ^let them remember that nations 
have duties and responsibilities as well as individuals, and 
that if aa a nation Britain neglects the responsibilities towards 
the dependency which providence has placed under her 
charge, the day of reckonmg will yet come ; and it will be a 
heavy one, replete with national disgrace now, and the 
acorn of future ages hereafter* We look for better things, 
and trust that the hour is not distant when India,— brought 
more near to Britain than even she now is— may* feel the 
effects of propinquity and reciprocal interest, in all that 
relates to the two countries, and, gaining in knowledge, 
science, pure relimon and the arts of life, may in return scat- 
ter the benefits she can bestow on the industrious millions 
of the British islands* 



A HASTY RETROSPECT OF. WARS IN INDIA 

DURING THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEAR8» 

Part I. The Afghan War. 

The Burmese and Bhurtpore wars having been brought 
to an honorable conclusion in 1826, and the registered debt 
of India only increased by £13,000,000 Sterling, — Lord Am- 
herst resigned the Governor Generalship of India ; and was 
succeeded in 1828 by Lord William Bentinck, the Ex-Go- 
vernor of Madras, whose administration of that presidency# 
not many years previous, had been severely censured by the 
Company. 

On assuming the Government, his Lordship eommeimed 
carrying out the instructions and orders he reeeieed from 
home. The army was reduced ; a system of economy 
established in the various departments of Government ; and 
sundry allowances made to the Army under the name of 
iatia, were either diminished or done away with, more 
the dissatisfaction of the Army than the benefit of the Com- 
pany. 

Lord Combermere the Command er-in-Chief rC'signed in 
disgust, and was succeeded by Sir Edward Barnes, tfhort^ 
ly afterwards i(in 1833,) Sir Edward resigned ; and Lord 
William, whose incapacity for Military Command had been 
proved on the Eastern Coast of Spain, united the functions 
of Commander-in-Chief to those of Governor General; 
abolished Hogging in the Native Army, and declared the. 
practice of Suttee punishable in the Criminal Courts. 

In 1831, Lord Ellenborough, president of the Indian 
Soard of Control, under pretence of conveying presents 
to Runjeet Singh the Lion of Lahore, directed Lieutenan'k 
Burnes to explore the Indus ; and this officer expressed a 
very strong opinion that a great and profitable traae might 
be created, and that the Indian Government ought to incur 
any expense or riski sooner than lose it. j 

Receiving the most liberal encouragement firom*the Qg» 
vernor . Generali who . thought that tt knowledge of tin 
geimral condition of dtr ooua^ps t^ he ii^oadhd 
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to pursue his researches, would be useful to the Britisli 
Government, — ** independently of after advantages which 
might be expected from such a jourrtey,” — Burnes with 
a small party descended the Sutledge, crossed the Hydaspes, 
and passed on to the city of Cabul, where he was received 
with much friendship /md hospitality by Dost Mahomed 
Khan, wl)o then reigned without a competitor. It was 
during his residence here, and in his travels thro* Afghanistan, 
that he imbibed the idea that a great and flourishing trade 
might be carried on, and intimate connexions established 
with the people of the country. And altho* ke was perfect- 
ly cognisant of the fierce, treacherous, and sanguinary dis- 
position of these semi-barbarians, he still flattered himself 
that with skill and judgment they would easily be managed. 

Passing through Kiz-kooduk Kushee, Bokhara, and Astra- 
bad, by means of the friendly assistance of different rulers. 
And at times attaching himself to caravans when crossing 
the des^ts of Tartary, he at length reached Teheran the 
capital of Persia: and formed the false and erroneous im- 
pression that a Russian Army, with the Persians as allies, 
'might by moving in an opposite direction get through the 
mountain passes of Afghanistan, and carrying with them 
. their cannon and materiel, pass through the Punjaub and 
m-Sutledge states, eveittually deploying on the plains of 
^ndostan. 

Whilst Burnes was pushing his way to Teheran, his 
mind occupied with prodigious dreams of conquest, and 
the vast mercantile advantages to be derived from a 
trade with the different countries through whioli he travelled, 
and, last though not least, the secret political measures ne- 
cessary to thwart the supposed (but imaginary) views of 
Russia in the East, Colonel Pottinger was attempting to 
affect a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, to open the rivers 
of the Punjaub, — thus creating much alarm in the mind of 
our old ally Runjeet Singh, who at the same time was kept 
in good humour by another Embassy under Captain WacCe. 

In 1885, Lord William's ill health rendered it necessary 
for him to return to England. At Calcutta the Mercanitie 
Community presented him an address, couched in the warai^ 
est and most grateful language $ the native populadoa de- 
clared his only act of utikTndness was leating them. The 
TOmmunitV at hT|e -requested his Lordship to allow his 
Atatue to east la Tronic, executed by Chaatry, aBd pieced 
on a steed part Celgatta i the 
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Directors eulogised his Government in high flown language i 
and his distinguished ability was the only topic of conver- 
cation in all circles. , * 

We shall presently come to matters less pleasing: the tears 
and lamentations of a thousand fond and affectionate heai^ts 
sorrowing for the loss of friends and relations : the wholesale 
slaughter of 13,000 men : described, as Sir R. Peel observed 
in the House of Commons, by the only individual who had 
escaped, in the following terms, — “ My life has been saved 
in a most wonderful manner, and I am the only European 
who has escaped from the Cabul Army.” England was over* 
whelmed with gr<ef, and consternation ; those even who had 
lost no relations feeling acutely the disgrace which had fallen 
on the arms of their countrymen. 

, Lord Auckland was appointed by the Whig ^Government 
to succeed Lord William Bentink. But it is now necessary 
to return to the events which were taking place at Cabul and 
Herat, during the residence of Burnes at the former place 
in the winter of 1837 and -38. * 

The Afghan ruler of Herat was engaged in a bloody strife 
with the Afghan Sirdars of Candahar. The three brothers 
who ruled in that part *of Afghanistan, Kohun Dil Khan, 
llohnn Dil Khun, and Meer Dil Khan, were actually in 
treaty with the Persians, to assist in the subjugation of 
Khamran and their countrymen. English money was freely 
oflered; but jealous of Burnes’ connexion with the ruler of 
Cabul, they declined the offer, stating that their wish was to 
ruin Khamran, and make themselves- masters of HeraU 
Their real object, like that of Dost Mahomed, was to play 
England against Russia and Persia, and vice versa. 

The situation of Dost Mahomed was more perilous. Iltc 
had entered into engagements with the Shah, to assist in 
the destruction of Prince Khamran. If Khamran gained t^e 
day Cabul was within his reach ; whereas if Khamran was 
beaten, Cabul was in the power of the Shah. ^ , v 

The Shah, determined upon inflicting signal punishmept 
on Khamran, and obtaining possession of Herat. In spite«iif 
Jill, the endeavours and remonstranoes of Messrs. Mcbjeil 
Ellice, our representatives at Teheran, he placed l;i^ 
the bead of an Army of 40,000 men, and 70,piec^ 
nf Artillery (in June 183.7,) and commenced his march upon 
Herat* But he was so completely unaceustom^ to ^ 
naoivmnent of large bodies,^ and the. transport^ 5 >f all 
jwq|dstl|p to reduot a Jtbet. be did 
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till Norember following : two months after Burnes arrivedf 
at Cabulr The celebrated (so-called) siege of Herat now 
commenced ; Burnes* left no jmeasures untried to induce 
Dost Mahomed to act against the Shah ; bat the former, as 
usual with all native rulers, promised every thing, and did 
nothing. He hated prince Khamran more than any of his 
enemies : and cared not for the result, provided he obtained 
advantageous terms for himself. 

'U'hen the Persian rabble army reached Herat, a Russian 
agent appeared at CabOl with great promises of assistance in 
money, from Russia. The Dost’s vacillating character now 
became apparent ; young Pottinger was assisting Khamran 
in the defence of Herat ; Burnes was ofiering money to the 
Candahur Chiefs who were secretly in league with the Shah, 
to drive the Persians out of the country ; — but these chiefs, 
jealous of the Cabul prince, had declined the offer. 

It would have been evident to any common mind, that a 
treaty with either of the three parties was mere waste-paper. 
The country was in a state of civil war, commotion, and 
disorganisation : — ^no Government, no settled authority ; the 
chiefs consulted their own advantage, and made protestations 
of friendship with the English, or Rbsskin, as the fancy of 
liie moment suited. 

In the spring of 1838, BItmes took his departure, — leav* 
inff Cabul with abundant profession of friendship from Dost 
Mahomed, who was doubly disappointed, and more per- 
plexed than ever. Burnes had no authority for* giving a 
subsidy ; no money had arrived from Russia ; and the 
Chief at Herat, aided by an English Officer, was making a 
brilliant defence of that city. 

In this moment of difficulty and intrigue, it is more than 
ptobable that Dost Mahomed felt more inclined for an alii* 
ance with the Russians,— feeling satisfied that the Engltrii 
would not break their engagements with Runjeet Bingli, or 
do anything to force the Sikhs to surrender the conquests 
had made from the Dooranee Empire in Cashmere, 
Pbshawur, the Punjaub, and Mooltan. 

' To make the state of affairs^more intelligible, it will be as 
well to trace the rise and fall of the Dooranee Empire. The 
f(Hmder was Ahmed Shah of the Sudoozie fiimily t taking 
advantage of the ascendancy of the Dooranees over tne 
Ghilzies, with wiioat the chi^ power had before resided, he 
eonsHtw^ in tbowiimle of last century one conqpact natioB 
of Afghansrhi pkmeif dielU-eoiiientedooiifedcQ^ 
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Hcsn tribesi clans, and families, which had previoitsly existed* 
A great Commander, statesman, and politician, he warred sue* 
cessfully against Persia, subd^ed Khorassan as far as Meschid 
to the west ; reduced Balkh and the neighbouring Uzbecks 
beyond the* Hindoo Kosh, awed Bukhara, over*ran the 
Punjaub, acquired Cashmere, occupied Sirhii^id, took Delhi 
and Agra, and overthrew the Mahrattas. Boutra Daood- 
poutra, and Scinde, were his tributaries ; Beloochistan and 
beistan of the desert, were part of his kingdom. He died* in 
1773, and was succeeded by his son Timour Shah, who was 
succeeded by ^einan bhah, wlio was dethroned by his bro- 
ther iVJahmood, who was dethroned by Shah Shooja-al- 
Aiooik, who was dethroned by Futteh Khan chief of the 
great Barrukzye family of the Doorannee Empire, who 
retored Mahmood, but governed under the title of Vizier.— > 
Kiiamran, son of Mahmood, persuaded his father to put out 
the Vizier's eyes, whereupon the brothers of the blinded 
man took up arms, and the barbarous princes hacked the 
old Vizier to pieces in open Durbari Mahmood and his 
son were soon driven in flight to Herat ; where the former 
died, and Kamran retained the Government of the city and 
province. • 

Shah Shooja was now recalled, but again dethroned and 
succeeded by his brother Eyoeb. « Azeem Khan, the eldest 
surviving brother of Futteh Khan, became vizier, and 

f overned in Eyoob's name. Civil commotions followed; 

^yoob and. his son became exiles, and the great Dooranee 
Empire was broken up. — During these Civil Wars the 
Persians recovered Khorasan, and menaced Herat; the 
King of Bokhara appropriated Balkh, and the neighbour^ 
ing Uzbeks resumed their independence* Cashmere, Pe« 
shawur, the Punjaub, Mooltan, and part ot Daoodpoutm 
eventually became the prey of Runjeet Singh* 

The British liad in the meantime conquered Tippoo Siil* 
tan, overthrown the Maharattas, added DtUue and SirhidA 
4o their Empire, and established themsdves on the opp^ 
Butledge at Loodiana. 

The Bhawul Khan now ceased to be tributary to Cabul ; 
libe Brahoe-ttelooch pfinoe of Khelat and Seistan of tte 
Sndnsj assumed independent sovereignty, and' allied lumaeff 
with the Ameers of Scinde, who not only nealected to pay 
tribute, but seized a part of AfghanisUa <m the right baw 
of < the Indus* The bilUti^a of Betooehiitan . 

and the^i^hanas^tHito 
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/our great divisions holding together *a8 a nation only by 
their common religion. Prince Kamran held Herat. 

The brothers of the two Viaders, Futteh and Azeem Khan 
appropriated the rest of the kingdom ; one seized Candahar 
city and province ; a second took Peshawur, paying tribute 
to Runjeet Singh. The third brother, the celebrated Dost 
Mahomed, became chief of Cahul. His rule extended be* 
yond the Hindoo Kosh on the North ; to Herat on the 
West ; to Jellalabad on the East; and to Ohuzni, including 
that town, southwards. 

Burnes* departure from Cabul in the spring of 1838 has 
been already noticed. Passing through Peshawur and La- 
hore, he proceeded to Simla, to take part in a council of 
our North-Western-Frontier Residents, and diplomatists, 
impressed w’ith the necessity of keeping Herat free of the 
Persians, this council advocated the replacing Shah Shooja 
on jthe throne of Cabul ; the reason assigned being, that 
Dost Mahomed was not to be trusted. The Dooranee Em- 
pire was to be re-established. To accomplish this, an 
Army was to be collected, on the upper Sutledge; between 
that and Cabul was the Punjaub : but the Sikh monarch 
was a wily and powerful man, though a proclaimed friend 
and ally. 

' It would have been mare consistent with the claims of 
Shah Shooja, to hiRe demanded from Runjeet Singh the 
restoration of the Dooranee provinces, which he had re- 
cently got possession of by the force of arms. For in this 
he differed from the other powers who had broken from the 
Afghan monarchy ; they merely asserted their independence, 
if exception be made for the small district of Cutch Gun- 
dava seized by the Ameers of Scinde. Runjeet however 
was far too fierce and powerful to be deal t« roughly with. 
It was safer to give to him, than attempt taking from him. 
A tripartite treaty was concocted, as if it were a voluntary 
c&mpact between equal and independent powers under- 
standing their own interests, and able to maintain them 
the contracting parties being the Mahan|jd)f Runjeet Singh, 
the Anglo Indian Government, and Shah Bliooja. 

This treaty of eighteen artMes ' offensire and defensive 
bound Shah Shooja to relinquish his rights on Cashmere, 
Peshawur, Attock, and a number of smaller possessions^ 
all ravish^ by ttuqjj^et from the Dooranee Monarchy, h 
bound him also wbM re-established at Caboolto^cftake priR^ 
sents, and initetMs weys praeticaUy to aekmadfidge 
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gnpremacy. of the Maharajah ; though they were atyled in. 
the treaty equals. Jf Sliah Shooja called for the aid of the 
Sikh troops, they were to share in the plunder of the^reat 
Barsukzye clan, comprising tRe noblest families in Afghan* 
istan. — 'rhis* article, at once impolitic and shameful, was di$« 
creditable to civilisation, and reduced Lord Auckland’a 
negotiation to the level of barbarism.* 

All the dispositions for a grand campaign beyond the 
Indus in the heart of the Afghan country, were made. 
Marcliiirg orders were already issued, when Lord Auckland 
received intelligence of the siege of Herat having been aban- 
doned by the Versians. Thus the key to India could not 
be given by i/iem to the Russians ; for the Persians had not 
got it to give. — An expedition from Bombay had landed at 
Karrack in the Persian gulf (in the centre of the Shah*8 
dominions) in June ; and his attention being diverted from 
the siege of Herat, he raised it in September, and retreated 
with his rabble Army, having lost at least 3000 men. 

This intelligence how^ever had no* apparent effect on the 
counsels of men who had made up their minds for war. The 
invasion of Afghanistan was settled. And for what purpose? 
To place a proud tyraift on the throne ; to force him on a 
people who detested him ; and to provoke in the end a dis- 
aster so dire, that it fills the mind with horror. In October 
1838, the war-proclamation was issued at Simla, and the 
Army completed to ^00,000 men. But Runjeet Singh, in 
despite of the treaty which had been drawn up at Lahore by 
McNaghten and Burnes, refused to allow our Troops to 
cross the Punjaub. — Mow was the time for Lord Auckland 
to have acted with decision. An Army of reserve should 
have been assembled on the Sutledge ; the slightest opposi- 
tion on the part of Runjeet Singh to our using the Punjaub 
AS the base of operations in the invasion of Afjghanistan, 
should have been followed by the immediate subjugation of 
Bunjeet and the restoration of the provinces he had captur* 
ed from the Dooranee Kmpire. The distance to Cabul, 
from, Ferozepore, was only about 540 miles, a distance 
beyond all comparison less than the route eventually pursu- 
ed. Disregarding however all Military considerations, of 
which his I^rdsliip and his advisers were as totally ignorant 
as they nfece disdainful of equity in their policy, it was resolv- 
ed to perpelyAte Against the Ameers of Scinde, that which 
they feared to carry out against the. more powerful Mahara* 
jaL Sc^ ^e rmtdesyqmi 
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the adTsnee was to be through the Bolan pass, Quettah« Can^ 
hahar, and Ghuzni, — the latter a fortress of no mean repute. 
The distance to Cabul by this route was not less t^n 1300 
miles ; whilst the rear of the army remained exposra to the 
incensed Ameers, the hostile Belooch tribes of the hills, and 
the doubtful faith of ilunjeet Singh and his discontented 
Sirdars. In December the army was put in motion : — short- 
ly after which Sir Henry Fane resigned in consequence of 
ill health, and the force was left without a Commander-in« 
Chief. 

The Bengal army, the Bombay army, Shah Shoojah's rab- 
ble, and the other contingent forces, went on each in its own 
way: — and the Head Quarters of the Bengal army reached 
Candahar on the 20th of April, having marclicd 1000 miles 
since quitting Ferozepore. The . Bombay column was only 
60 miles behind, moving by the Gundava pass and Khelat : 
Mit the former having been reported impracticable, the 
column was compelled to move forward by the Bolan Pass,—* 
having already sustained he^ivy losses ; and reached Candahar 
on the 4th May. The Shah was here placed upon the throne, 
But a few months only had elapsed, when the country was 
in insurrection. The combined army, under Sir John 
Keane, continued its much upon Ghuzni, the gates of which 
■trong-hold were blown in with gunpowder, and the Foit 
after some severe fighting carried. On the 30th July Sir 
John Keane and the army marched out of Ghuzni, fbr Ca- 
bul : but ere arriving at the capital found that Dost Mahom- 
med had fled to the wild country beyond the OJ^us• The 
force encamped under the walls, on the evening of the 6t4 
August. Sir John Keane, Mc||aghten, and Sir Willoughby 
Cotton were shortly invested with the Orders of the re-nas* 
cent Dooranee Empire ; and the former, considering matters 
eettled, hurried back.to Indian and thence to England, to be 
raised to the tittle of Baron Keane of Ghuzni and Cappo- 
min, with a pension of £2,000 a year for three lives, and 
we thanks of Parliament and the Court of Directors. Lord 
Auckland was raised in the Peerage to the rank of an Earl; 
aiid Runjeet Singh was gathered to his Fathers, 
in October l£{9, Shim Soojidi being tfaus renastablisb*^ 

a on bis throne, — the Boi^iili^ eoloiBa wm withdrawn: and 
the force returning to ladte bed luft ^|lMi.W]4ti4 by the 
dOt^ofthat month. lndwendMR|^«ym w 

B Yflwat 8,000 IMdih 

; and were eetaWielirf at CWwfe 
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positions, suffering intense privations from the severity of the 
weather, and want of provisions. In the spring of 18^ the 
Ghilzies and Other tribes commenced attacking the out« 
posts ; but our Troops were generally successful. As the 
summer advanced, Dost Manommed returned to Afghan*^ 
istan, and stirred up a holy war for, the expulsion of thO 
unbelieving English. As he approached Cabul several 
actions were fought, and severe loss was indicted on the 
enemy. In November the Dost surrendered, and, being 
allowed to visit Calcutta, the Governor General received him 
with much respect ; and £30,000 a year was settled on him. 
The activity of our moveable columns under General Sale 
and Dennie reduced the country round Cabul to a tranquil 
state. Khelat had been reduced by the Bombay Force un- 
der Sir T. Wiltshire, in the previous year. 

Comparative tranquility reigned in and round Cabul. But 
the fierce tribes in the country to the East of the BolA 
Pass, united with some of the Ameers troops, were threaten- 
ing our communications; and several disasters were sustained 
on our side. The army had been repeatedly re-inforced ; 
still no arrangements either for its victualling, or safe return, 
were in apparent conteihplation. In May 1^1, the coming 
storm was prognosticated by Major Pottinger ;^but Burnes 
and McNaghten were deaf to remonstrance. On the 2nd 
November the massacre commenced ; Sir Alexander Burnes, 
Lieut. Burnes, Broadfoot, and every man woman and child 
found in the future Resident’s quarters, were barbarously 
murdered. Instead of attacking the insurgents and making 
a terrible example, nothing was done. The Offidbr in chief 
command was worn out by it long and painful illness ; the 
next in rank shrunk from responsibility. Sir W. Macnagh- 
ten declared the storm would soon blow over ; but mat- 
ters grew worse ; on the 22nd November Akbar Khan ar- 
rived, and barbarously murdered McNaghten with his own 
hand, the following day. On the fatal 6tfa Jan. 184>2, the 
force, consisting of 4500 fighting men cleared out of Cabal, 
several officers and ladies being left as hostages. Then 
was enacted a tragedy as bloody as any recorded in histoi^ ; 
our Soldiers being fired upon and murdered, until nothing 
was left to kill. — 16,000 persons, in all, perished through, 
cold, famine, and incessant attacks of a faithless and fero- 
cious enemy. The Cabul Army was destroyed. Dr. Brydon 
being the only officer of the force ^ whe reached Jellalabad, 
which fpi'treas Gteneral Sale occupied, in spite of all the in* 
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sane orders he had received to evacuate it. The defence 
of Jellalabad, on which every thing now .depended, reflects 
immortal honor and renown on the general and his brave 
garrison. He held his own, instead of retreating by Pesh- 
awur, in which case his force must have been* annihilated ; 
he contended against Akar Khan and 9000 men with brilli- 
ant success, although the parapets he had built up were de- 
molislicd by violent earthquakes, the principal gate (facing 
Cabul) in ruins, and one third of the fortress open to an 
assault. As the difficulties of the garrison increased, so 
did their courage ; although they slept for .weeks on their 
arms, nothing could shake their firmness or resolution. 
The numerous attacks of the Afghans were repulsed ; on the 
Tth April 181*)^, the Lion hearted old Sale sallied forth with 
a part only of the force which Akbar boasted he was 
blockading, took two Afghan standards, recovered four 
AT our guns previously captured at Cabul, and seized on 
nearly all Akbar’s stores, tents, and ordnance. In this 
sanguinary engagemeht, the ill-requited but gallant Donnie 
fell at the head of his Brigade. Sale’s situation was still 
doubtful ; his provisions were nearly exhausted, when the 
joyful news arrived (loth April) that Pollock’s camp was 
close at hsflkd. Moving through the Khyber Pass, Pol- 
lock overcame every obstacle, and inflicted severe loss 
on the enemy ; but partly owing to the indecision of Go- 
vernment, and partly from the difficulty of procuring pro- 
visions and transport, he was forced to remain at Jellalubad 
till the middle of July, when instructions we];e received 
from Lord Ellcnboroiigh to advance on Cabul as quickly 
as possible. On the 2()th August the march commenced, 
— Nott having moved out of Candahar on the 15th. At 
this crisis General Elphinstone breathed his last ; his suf- 
ferings were most intense, but the Christian fortitude and 
resignation with which he endured the most frightful tor- 
ture, gained him the affectionate regard and admiration of 
those who witnessed liis final struggles, and who looked on 
him as the victim less of his own faults than of the errors 
of others. 

The treacherous Shah Shoqia, on whose account so many 
lives had been sacrificed, fell a victim to treachery ; the 
clans about Cabul were broken up by dissensions ; the Balia 
Hissar was occupied by no less than four distinct tribes, the 
Dooraiiees, the Bawkzies, the Ghilzies, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes. As Pollock’s Army advanced on Cabul^ it bad 
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some sliarp work, first at the memorable Jugdulluck Pass, 
and afterwards a little beyond Tezeen, where he was op- 
posed by some 10 or 12,000 men under AkbarKhan. After 
beating this force the Army continued its march without 
molestation, Arrived at Cabul on the 15th of September, and 
planted the British colors on the B^lla Hissar ; the Town 
was nearly deserted. 

It has been already stated that General Nott left Canda- 
liar on the 1 5th of August* When the disasters at Cabul 
took place, the General was not one likely to give way to 
despair ; but fpll of courage and hope he disobeyed repeat- 
ed orders to retreat, wrote to Lord Auckland beseeching 
him not to be disheartened, and undertook to march from 
Caiulahar to Cabul as soon as the roads were practicable. 
Well in truth did he assert the honor of old England in 
Afghanistan, fully and sternly determined to recover the 
fame of our reputation, avenge the bloody and treacheroifs 
slaughter of our Troops, and release the hostages. Well 
aware was he tliat if we left Afghanfstan in disgrace, we 
should become the laughing stock of the world, and all India 
would rise against us. — Mark his own words : — When 
among our own countryfiien all was panic ahd infatuation, 
from Lord Auckland down to the Drum-boy, wliat could be 
expected but disaster and disgrace ? W^heu the Press was 
calumniating, and abusing our brave men, I would with 
confidence have led 5000 sepoys against 20,000 Afghans. 
When I endeavoured to uphold the honor of my country- 
men, I was told — it is on official record , — your conduct 
has been injudicious, and shews you are unfit for any Coin- 
mcand.” Unfit, forsooth ! ! ! Under the walls of Candahar, 
this injudicious and unfit Commander first inflicted severe 
loss on the Afghans, destroying 2000 of their best Troops. 
On his route to Cabul he came across Sultan Jan, 38 miles 
to the south west of Ghuzni, accompanied by 12,000 Af- 
gans, the best troops in the country ; but Nott with his 
small but gallant force attacked him without hesitation, ob- 
tained a complete victory, and retook Ghuzni. Lady Sale's 
diary accuses him of putting to death every man, woman, and 
child, in it. How ably this has been refuted by the gallant 
General, whom no disaster could appal, no difficulty stop, 
let the reader judge ; — he says, — “ I ordered the forti- 
fications and citadel of Ghuzni to be destroyed : — it had 
been the scene of treachery, mutilation^ torture, starvation, 
and cru^l murder of our unresisting countrymen, (the brave 
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little garrison under Colonel Palmeri who had capitulated 
from want not only of provisions, but of water likewise) but 
when the troops under my Command entered the place,— 
no man, no woman^ no child^ was there "' — 

Between the 15th and ^Ist of September the forces were 
all united at Cabul ; the hostages and prisoners who had 
been hurried off in the direction of Toorkhistan, to the 
number of \^% were all recovered ; the British Arms had 
been victorious in every engagement ; Cabul was once more 
in our possession. 1 Attle else remains to be added. After 
destroving the fortifications, the grand Bazaar* two mosques 
and other buildings, the force evacuated Cabul on the 12th 
October, marched in three divisions towards Jellalabad, on 
the 17th December reached the Sutledge, and crossed over 
to Ferozepore. — where Lord Elleiiborough received them 
with a welcome which will never be forgotten. 

* On a review of the proceedings connected with this War 
it is evident : — 

IsL That thepriVnary cause, viz, the fear of invasion 
by Russia, was a delusion ; for before a single regiment 
marched, Herat was safe : and the Shah of Persia had made 
a precipitate retreat into his own ddminions. 

9nd. The restoration of the Dooranee Empire by at- 
tempting to replace the twice-dethroned Shah Shooja on 
the throne of Cabul, was the most absurd and ill-digested 
plot, that ever entered the brains of the wildest visionary. 

3rd* The invasion of Afghanistan was unjust and impo- 
litic : — a scheme begotten in vanity, born in pride, suckled 
in ignorance, repented of in adversity, and terminating in 
disaster. 

4M. The line of advance selected was fatal ; and no 
benefit could accrue from our possession of a country in- 
habited by half-savage hordes always at war amongst them- 
selves. 
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I want no Hero in particular* 

About whose worldly deeds I*d care to slng^ 

In fact, to tell the truth* l*d sooner far 
Relate the history of some Heroine — 

But now a days such folk are aught but rare, 

Sop|e one of course excels in every thing — 

Then why not take them all ? Least such of those 
Who’d rather not their ways discuss'd in prose. 

Thus* I a wanderer In this deadly clime, 

Car'd for by few* and those few far away-^ 

Am seeking now oblivion In rhyme* 

To drown the ennui" of an Indian Dayt 
(Or as the idle hath it) ** kill the time"*— 

I, years ago* full many a youthful Lay 
Was guilty of ; when subject to the rule 
Of snub- nos'd ushers at a Public achtol. 

Oh ! how I hated then one lynx-eyed fool. 

Who swore that my Iambics wanted feet, 

On forty pounds a^ear a drudging tool 
That held amongst his race the lowest seat. 

But, ns 'tis o'er. I'll now forgive the mule* 

Perchance some day these lines his sight may greet. 
He'll have good reason to ** denounce my muse" — 
More so if he contribute to Reviews. 

Years have rolled by since last I saw the spot* 
Whereon thy towers rear their lofty heads 1 
Thy Beauties, B***, 1 never have forgot ; 

Nor will I, till Impartial Nature sheds 
My Memory. For the universal lot 

Sends us poor mortals to our clay cold bade* 

Which is a finish to all recollections* 

And all our worldly pleasures and affections. 

Shall I not recollect the fam'd ** Broad Street V' 

(Why thus misnam'd I really do not know : 

With London's narrowest lane *t would scarce compete 
No matter whereabouts you'd chuse to go). 

There stands the Church, where we were sent to meet 
With good advice* with ribbon'd Belles, and Beaux ; 
There stands the blacken'd pile* in days of yore 
Disliked by youths replete with classic Lore. 

Thou grand and ancient edifice ; of stone 

Raised in the time of good King Edward’s reign ! 
Here* as 1 lie upon my bed alone* 

I* wretched victim to disease* would Ikin 
For ell my boyish follies now atone 1 
What I rejected* how can 1 regain T 
Oh— how bright Phesbus, can 1 ere recMl 
Those mispent hours in th’ Academian Hall f 
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Great Senex 1 why did I when young disdain 
To profit by thy Science and thine Art ? 

Treating alike thy precepts, and thy cane 
In vain attempting knowledge to impart 
To one that wanted every thing, but brain — 

The thought of which pains iny still youthful hearty 
Mindful of thee it since has ever been, 

Though steep'd in worldly pomps, and pride, and sin. 

To thee, by Alma Mater, blest are born 
A numeious and ^earned generation ; 

Who having quaff’d of learning's copious horn 
Are in themselves a profitable nation : 

And having from her branches blossoms torn 
Are mostly now empl.iy’d in propagation, 

Sowing with care and toil in raw beginners 

Seeds which but seldom sprout in school* boy sinners. 

Some are devoted to their country's cause 
Fighting her battles both by sea and land. 

Reaping the harvest and the tares of Wars 
And climates, all of which her cause demands. 

Though one 1 know expoundeth Britain's Laws 
That Justice may reign Sov'reign of her Lands— 

But still they are an honourable race 
Brought up their Uneage to prolong and grace. 

Being an Idle, good-for-nothing boy. 

Of one or two I 've often felt the force ; 

The first of punishment was never coy, 

Not like a common Pedagogue bred hoarse, 

Having beyond his cane no other joy. 

Not like the brute that makes the idle worse, 

He gave one “ Kudos” on behaving well,— 

When otherwise one felt his wand like H— II. 

But what that feeling is, I've got to see 
Or rather feel. Just now 1 cannot say 
** Digression is a Sin” that suits not me— 

I mean my muse who pens this feeble lay. * 

But all my pastors did always agree 

That I should ever travel ** the broad way*’— 

If ere to publish this it be my whim, 

1 shall attribute the mistake to them. 

Well — after all, the happiest days I've spent 
Were with the form, the cane, the playing ground- 
What joy, when meeting your young fag you sent 
To purchase apples, you join in the round 
Of real gaiety 1 When your tongues have rent 

The Heavens with their gladness ; the Bell's deep sound 
Ite-summons to their work th* unwilling boys 
And wretched Ushers, to the bee-like noise. 

Youth is a stranger to the worldly care 
That day by day besets manhood, and age 
God knows, though scarce a man, I’ve had my share:— 
And like my betters war am forc'd to wage 
With sickness, wounded pride. Patience cries—*' where 
Is thy religion to subdue thy rage ?’* 

And Echo answers ** where V* ’tis true, I’ve seen 
Some sweets— more bitters, since I was sixteen. 
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Sixteen 1 that dang'rous epoch U the brink 
Of the abyss, in which a thousand fall ; 

From which per chance a ^core or so may shrink. 

And thus avoid the tasting of the gall 
And bitterness of woe. This is the link 

T?ike adamant that binds one. To the call 
Of Satan's Angels a subservient slav^ 

In torment pain, eternally to rave. 

'Twas at that age I left my chlldhood*s home. 

Smooth, soft sixteen, with form and limbs uncouth. 
Far, far away in Eastern climes to roam. 

To seek a living at the cannon's mouth. 

Then, that last sad farewell. The stifled sob — 

ThePmother's heart-broke sigh ! — I wander'd forth 
From her embrace. — Angel ! she scarcely knew 
Her offspring’s sadness, and his joys so few. 

Lo ! the Blue Peter floating in the wind 
Bespeaks departure from your native land. 

Leaving most all you care about behind : 

And those that care for you. Her fost'eting hand— - 
His farewell blessing from his lips so kind— 

Of careless relatives a num’rous band— 

For Patents are the only bits of clavis 
That wi^h you Iloav'n on the Judgment Day. 

May he, such few as may have never known 
Tl>e anxious fondness of a parent's love,— 

These, thrice unhappy, these may have been thrown 
On this wide world through life alone to rove 
And thus to fnll maturitv have grown 

Knowing »ne Parent, — Him that reigns above ; 

We all are taught to do so. Few I know 
Abroad, to nurshtp, save their idols, go. 

Some worship riches, others glory, Aime ; 

Some their profession, {very few of these) 

Some think it every thing to get a name 

Ilonoured-or-not : — either with some agrees — 

What does it matter 7 They are both the same : — 

*Tis not in human flesh the world to please. 

Half think your acts, are ** wheat," the other tares,' 
E'en Parsons revel in their banking shares. 

Then comes the voyage, three months of wretchedness 
Confinement in a dog-hole three yards square 
For the first month (with the strong stomach’d less) 
Scarcely less loathsome than n pole cat's lair. 

As some who knew me, will I am sure confess. 

But such an instance is exceeding rare. 

Except they 're much detained whilst on their way 
Through the sea-mountains in the much fear’d Bay. 

In time, just sav'd, death's open'd door you pass 
Once more ; you try to rise to feel the sun. 

** Glissading" head long towards the looking glass 
Is rather tragic to the suffering one — 

Horresco referens," it is no farce ; 

Though ** eeries,” comic to one's laughing chum— 
And having had fifteen or twenty falls, 

JJp to the deck a pallid spectre crawls 
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Seeking the pure air from the eaure Bky, 

A dosen ^ hope you^re well'e*' or ** how do you do*s’ 
Sound from the poop, or from |he tope on high — 

The scene and breese your tott'ring frame renew. 

And when to answer with a smile you*d try— 

Your former friend might say ** 1 scarcely knew,’* 

** T’was the same rpay laughter loving boy,'* 

That was his Father’s pride, his Mother*s Joy.” 

Three weary months 1” ** How shall we kill tlte time t” 

Is now the general cry. ** Well once a week 
A paper gratis full of prose and rhyme 

And there's haranguing, for all those who'll speak 
And acting horses when the weather’s flne 
Or, on the emoi/esi, play some nightly trick 
For in<«tance, dowse his mattress with salt water 
When he's asleep, what glorious fun ! what laughter. ’ 
’Twas thus soma thirty freed from College thrall 
Dispell'd the eiMul of their outward trip— 

How, when their lanky visages appal 
The oldest sailor of the homeward ship 
(After ten years) on which fur health they crawl 
From meinury's sweet cup the drops they'll sip. 

They’ll think, th^ thus ten years have pass'd sway, 

' Each year we've wasted, aye each week, each day. 

Some have been better'd by these varied scenes ; 

Sickness reforineth many a wicked one. 

Whether they see the Devil in their i^reams 
I know not, but I've seen they ever shun 
All worldly pomps always court extremes) 

Turn moralists, read tracts, although *tis funny, 

You’ll find sometimes their object's ** saving money.** 
eeeeeeea* mm 

But I don't say that'a wrong. Yet recollect 
” The Camel easier it’s way can wend 
Through a small needle’s eye, than Dives get ^ 

A berth above.” P’raps moralists prmtmnd 
This Is miaundergtood, or p’raps forgmt 
It oltogethmr, to obtain their end—* 

Preach and be d— d, ob ye who make a fuss 

About enjoying what is given us 1 

All hall I Bright city gorged with Paleceat 

All bail thou eacred stream that laves her shore I 
All hail ye pleasures that before us raise 

Your heads like serpents to seduce the morel 
All hall ye Baboos, who bad wares appraise. 

From one rupee In time you*ll make m crers / 

All hail thou fair but false society. 

In thee I've found not much variety I 
A merchant crew, that quick its fortune makes 
Some passing rich and some that rsolty are— 

Coxcombs, and dashing Aide-de*camps and rakes, 

Heroes moustachioed after the last war. 

Females, cold, stiff, like Queens on ice>clad cakes, 

Flirting wl^ digidty— some dark, some fur— 

In fact a well-firess’d motlw congregation. 

Shewing In miniature our Bngli^ nation* 
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But why thii stutalineM f And why thii prida t 
Are we not all in wilful banishment f 
Ara wa not borne along by one strong tide» 

One freak of fortune* the immediate want 
Of wealth to carry us on siae by side 

With our own countrymen t Then why give rant 
To tflis sought>for display of English Taunt ? 

Does India warm ye not? I fear she cant I 
I'ra been spectator of scenes numberless 
At that receptacle for most Cadets^ 

The Fort. The luckless griffin at the Mass 
flis footing pays* and his quietus gets 
From AlUopp's nectar. For he wont confess 

That smoke he can*t : and then the hare brain'd bets 
To swa.«ow down enormous ** goes'* of brandy 
'Mongst those that think themselves with ribbons handy ! 
A youth I knew. who. after one hard night* 

Next day by us was follow'd to th* grave. 

Here was a death for one who had not quite 
A week escap'd the perils of the wave. 

That Death I witness'd; *twaa a fearful sight 
For those that heard him in his struggles rave ; 

Thank Heaven I was shelter’d by a friend. 

Who doubtless sav'd me from as bad attend— 

After receiving certain sums call'd ** pay" 

And calling upon numerous great men* 

Folite* or vulgar, whisker'd* bald* or grey* 

Who give you advice gratis now and then 
About how rapidly cash melts away"— 

(Where it does not, I really dtnna kin,) * 

With little left except your watch in fob 
You go to join your corps in the Doab. 

Ye gods 1 how shall 1 sing the various deeds 
Of folly's sons in voyages up by steam. 

How pellets penetrate poor ryots heads; 

How boats without their crews skim down the stream 
Amidst the roars of laughter from the lads* 

Who of the consequences little dream*— > 

The wrath of Captains, and the oaths of niggers 
Who daily curse that griffs have guns with triggers. 

Our worthy ruler in consideration 

Of beer and freedom setting spirits wild; 

And as such pranks don't benefit our nation* 

Since " Blackie's" currie is so oft defil’d : — 

That Tyros rude should reach their destination 
In safety, with amusements much more mild* 

Orders that Palkies may be us’d to travel in* 

As solitude prevents all cavilling. 

Oh pleasant solitude 1 how much I love thee; 

As long as 'tis not in a palanquin. 

For when one measures a goad six foot three, 

'Tis anything but pleasant. I have been 
Coop'd up for days and nights in misery 

With god knows what* a fever*— liver, spleen,— 

The hot winds blowing, — with so many ills 
That made me fear I iheuld not reach the bills / 
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'Tis fearful, that impreision on the mind 
That Deaih U n^r, and you in solitude 
Far, far away from all that would be kind. 

And careful of you. or dispense that food 
From which much benefit most sinners dud. 

Some craay turn, and think themselves too good,, 
To breathe the same air with polluted men— 

I've found a good companlon In my pen. # 

All hail — Mussoorie, thou much sought for Goal — 
By votaries of pleasure and of sin 1 
In thee I've seen of flatterers a shoal, 

Who much liaisons" I ve to glory in ; 

For these 'lii usual to pay a toll. 

To peaceful breasts for causing sorrowing. 

Those that quaff goblets fill’d with love and porter— 
Are often forc'd to finish off with slaughter. 

• 0 0 • 0 


FIRST LOVE. 

I've seen those climes, where constant summer skies 
Mock in their azure depths, sweet love, thine eyes, 

Where forms voluptuous breathe (he perfumed air, 

And nature's c^picest gifts are lavished there. 

I've seen those climes— admired those graceful forms. 

On plains of Indoor at the Cape of Storms ; 

But how could this fond heart their influence own. 

While thy dear image held its secret throne I 

When to my gaze, in full luxuriance rose 
Fair Shapes, in Sun-beams imaged, or in Snowi 
Oft would 1 close mine eyes, while memory sou^t 
Thy distant charms, to chase each wandering tender thought 
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It was within an hour of midnight, and still the storm 
raged with unabated violence. Th*e cottage of Richard 
Bensley, which was situated on the summit of a lofty cliff, 
and consequently exposed to all the fury of the wind, shook 
to its nethermost foundation. Its tenant, meanwhile, sat 
within, leaning against the rough deal table with his face 
buried in his hands, — little recke<l he of the oonflicting ele- 
ments, a subject far different occupied his mind. 

Bensley, who exercised the calling of a fisherman, had 
not been able to meet the legal demand made upon him for 
the rent, which had now been due some weeks ; his land- 
lord, in consequence, had threatened to destrain ; and 
Bensley, who, owing to the expense incurred by the pro- 
tracted illness and death of his wife who had died about a 
fortnight before, leaving him sole protector of the helpless 
infant that slept in the cradle at his feet (apparently only 
rocked to sounder slumber by the storm which raged with- 
out doors), to say nothing of his own idle extravagant 
habits, was plunged into almost extreme poverty ; and not 
knowing what to do for a livelihood, was ready for any act 
of desperation or violence. Suddenly, immediately after a 
peal of thunder, so loud that it seemed to shake the firma- 
ment of heaven to its centre, a sound was heard which, 
notwithstanding the din and roar of the tempest, it was 
impossible to mistake — it was the report of a gun fired at 
sea proclaiming that some ill-fated vessel had struck upon 
the sunken reef that was distant about two hundred yards 
from the shoie. 

Another and another! — these sounds no sooner struck 
upon Bensley *s car, than his face lighted up with a demoniac 
triumph as he thought of the plunder he should be able to 
snatch from tlie bodies of the drowned mariners as they were 
washed on shore ; for, in common with the rest of the in- ' 
habitants of the wretched hovels that lined the summit of the 
cliff of which mention has already been made, he was in the 
habit of augmenting his gains, as a fisherman, by the shame- 
ful practice of wrecking ; and as there was neither magis- 
trate nor clergyman resident in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, Bpd the coast-guard-station being distant nearly three 
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miles (the reader must bear in mind that the date of our 
story is laid between thirty and forty years ago), great 
facility was afforded for the prpsecution of this most nefar- 
ious system, of which the lower class of people were only too 
glad to avail themselves, the more especially as they were 
rather encouraged in it by the farmers, most of whom had 
been wreckers at some period or other of their lives, and 
had in many instances amassed thereby large sums of money. 

Bensley not only, as we before stated, prosecuted this 
accursed trade in common with the rest, but was always 
foremost in the scenes of lawless violence that occurred, and 
though as yet he had never proceeded to the crime of mur- 
der, yet those who knew his character and temper were well 
aware that he would require but a very little to urge him on 
so far to 611 up the measure of his guilt. On finding, by the 
continuation of the minute guns, there was no doubt but 
that some vessel actually had struck, he wrapped his boat 
cloak round him, and seizing his hat (a sou'wester of the 
most ample dimension's), proceeded to make the best of his 
way, spite of the lightning that every now and then glared in 
his face, and the driving wind that almost carried him off his 
legs, down the precipitious path that led to the sea shore. 

We must now beg to direct the reader's imm; diate atten- 
tion to the state of the ill-fated vessel, an homeward-bound 
East Indiaman, of nearly a thousand tons burden. She had 
struck with her broadside on the reef, so that she lay on her 
beam-ends, the sea making a clean breach over her. As well 
may be imagined, the greatest possible confusion prevailed 
on board : the sailors, all of whom that could be spared 
from their other duties had been taking their turns at the 
pumps in the hopes of lessening the leak which now gained 
fast upon them, had abandoned their endeavours, and were 
either lashed to the rigging, or else lying on the dedt in a 
state of utter exliaustion, while the passengers, of whom a 
great nnmber were women, and one or two of them with 
quite young children, were crouching beneath the bulwarks 
on the windward side, having almost given themselves up, 
for lost. 

'File boats bad already been lowered and instantly swamp- 
ed ; for it was quite impossible for any small craff to live in 
such a sea, so that the only hopes for the survivors (for ever 
and anon the boiling surge swept the doomed ship from 
stem to taffrail, and bearing with it some hapless wretch, en- 
gulphed him in the heO of waters, that seetlied an4 roared. 
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as it were to greater fury by its own violence and tumult,) 
were that they should remain on the deck of the " Bombay 
Castle/’ so was the Indiainan •named, sheltering themselves, 
and holding on as best they could, till assistance either by 
the life-boat *or Captain Manby’s admirable apparatus could 
be afforded them from the shore ; and should the vessel go 
to pieces before such assistance could be rendered them, 
then that as many as could do so, having first made them- 
selves fast to spars and gratings, should spring into the 
waves, and put their trust in Providence to reach the shore 
alive. 

Among them was a gentleman of the name of Russell, who 
having made a very sufficient fortune in India, was on his 
passage to England, from which he had been absent mo|*e 
than twenty years, hoping to spend the evening of his days 
in a tranquil happy home, and share his toil won gains with 
those most dear to him. When the Indiaman first struck, 
and he was convinced by the despairing faces of the crew 
that all hopes of getting her ofi* were utterly vain, and mad- 
dened by the scene of misery that everywhere met his gaze, 
he leaped at once over the side into the foaming sea. For a 
while, as he was an excellent swimmer, he, by sheer strength of 
arm, battled successfully with the waves ; but mortal strength 
and prowess contending with the fury of the elements soon en- 
tirely failed him : he had already sunk twice, and was rising to 
the surface for the last time, when fortunately an anchor buoy 
drifted close by him : seizing hold of this, he supported 
himself on it with one hand, while with the other he struck 
out bravely, and contrived to hold on a tolerably straight 
course towards the shore. He had scarcely got clear of the 
** Bombay Castle,” when the dreadful cry, ** she parts ! 
she parts !” followed by a concentrated scream of agony, 
smote like a dirge upon his ear. This terrible sound almost 
banished hope from his breast ; but, by dint of clinging fast 
to the buoy and steering himself with his disengaged arm, so 
that he should not run upon any of the rocks which were 
right a-head of him, he was thrown with violence on the 
beach, almost at the feet of Richard Bensley, and left there 
by the retreating tide, stunned and quite exhausted, but 
in other respects totally uninjured. 

Bensley had but a few minutes before reached the ter- 
mination of the path and was standing on a ledge of rock just 
out of reach of breakers, which foamed and surged im- 
mediateljt below hm. To descend and draw the corpse. 
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for such he supposed it to be, some way up the path, was 
the work of a moment. In doing this, he caught sight of a 
bulky pocket-book, which had«fallen from the clothes. On 
opening and examining the contents, he discovered that it 
contained English bank notes to the amount of x>ne hundred 
pounds. • 

Meanwhile, Mr. Russell had recovered from the effect of 
the violence of the shock with which he had been thrown on 
shore, and having regained the use of his senses, perceived 
his note-case in the hands of a strange rough-looking man, 
whose evident intention was to rob him. (lis immediate 
impulse was to cry out for assistance ; and Bensley, whose 
cupidity had been greatly excited by the contemplation of 
(to him) an inexhaustible amount of wealth, fearing lest Mr. 
RusselFs voice should be heard by the coast-guard, who 
would now be on the alert, hesitated not to add the crime 
of murder to that whicii he had already committed. 

Accordingly, selecting a large pointed stone from a heap 
of ffints that lay close*beside him, he struck his victim with 
it on the forehead till the right temple was completely stav- 
ed in, and life in a very short time extinct. 

The horrid deed was scarcely accomplished, when (the 
wind having now lulled) the murderer was interrupted in 
the act of rifling the pockets of his victim in search of more 
booty, by the sound of approaching footsteps. Instantly 
rising from the body of the murdered man, and securing the 
spoil he had already obtained, he darted off at his utmost 
speed in the direction of his own cottage, which he reached 
in a very short time ; leaving behind him a dark-lantern he 
had brought with him, and also a few foreign coins of no 
particular value, part of the stolen property, and which, in 
his hurry, he either neglected or forgot to take with him. 

In order to explain satisfactorily the cause of interruption, 
we must now retrograde considerably. 

About half a mile inland from the part of the coast we have 
attempted to describe, dwelt a farmer of the name of Allen. 
This worthy yeoman, who, as he was in easy circumstances 
— that is, he contrived always to be ready with his rent when 
quarter-day came round, and have a surplus, or as he termed 
it, a ** gay handful of brass,** at the end of every year, and 
therefore might lay claim to the title of a substantial farmer 
— had like Jephtha, an only daughter, and whom also like 
the Israelitish jud^, he loved passing well. Bessy Allen 
was not strikingly handsome, but still sufficienriy §o to have 
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a numerous train of admirers among the male population of 
Selford. Many a broken head and awkward falT had her 
peerless charms (for so were they esteemed by the men ; 
what the women thought is* quite another question) been 
the occasion ^of at the various cudgel and wrestling matches; 
not that the rustic youth of Selford were in the habit, like 
the knights of old in the days of chivalry, of maintaining the 
superiority of their idol's beauty against all comers, but owing 
to Miss Bessy’s own airs and caprice (for she was a complete 
coquette) in using her lovers as she would her shawl or 
gloves, keeping them on or throwing them aside just as suited 
her own fancy ; to say nothing of the great delight she took 
in setting one against the other in such a way as to breed 
among them quarrels innumerable. There was, however, 
one among the throng whom — thanks to the manifest devo- 
tion he entertained for her, and his unwearied acts of at- 
tention, which, by the way, for a long time met only with 
repulse — she regarded with feelings certainly warmer than 
those resulting from common friendship ; her sentiments to- 
wards him were not perhaps those of actual love, but never- 
theless were on the verge of becoming so. George Tyford, 
the favoured swain, wa« a tall, well-looking young man, with 
chestnut-coloured hair, white teeth, and such a pair of 
whiskers ! and who by working diligently at his trade, which 
was that of a carpenter, contrived to make twenty or twenty- 
two shillings a-week. 

At length, after a long series of hopes and fears, Tyford 
summoned up courage to make an offer of his hand' and 
heart to the lady of his love. B#ssy for some time refused 
to give him any answer at all ; but after a great deal of im- 
ploring and beseeching on his part, being as she said wor- 
ried out of her life by hrs importunities, she consented 
to allow him to speak to her father on the subject. On the 
following day, ihereforq, Mr. Tyford waited on Farmer Allen 
for the purpose of hearing his decision. After some delav, 
he broached the question that lay nearest his heart ; told 
the worthy yeoman that he loved his daughter from the first ; 
dilated on her manifold good qualities to a great extent ; and 
finally concluded by asking his permission to marry her. Mr. 
Allen heard him out, and then very quietly told him that 
if he could have made a proper settlement on his daughter — 
a hundred pounds, or so — he should have had no objection 
to the match, but as things stood it was not to be thought 
of: thusjthe conversation closed. 
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Tyford, his hopes being rudely dashed to the earth, be- 
came in every respect an altered man ; he no longer ap- 
plied liimself with assiduity to the prosecution of his trade, 
but utterly careless of every thing, wandered about like a 
perturbed spirit, moody and discontented. It, was indeed 
said that he frequented the public-house, and drank deeply ; 
this, however, was entirely without foundation. The effect 
produced on Bessy by this strange proceeding of her fa- 
ther was exactly what might have been expected, the 
more especially as he had rated her pretty severely for 
encouraging Tyford. She was now determined to go all 
lengths to marry her lover ; and finally, though not till 
after repeated solicitations in the course of a stolen in- 
terview, on his part, consented to receive him occasionally 
when her father fiad retired to rest, which was generally 
about half-past-nine, in her own sitting-room, to which he 
could easily obtain admittance through the window, which 
was not above three feet from the ground. We do not at- 
tempt to defend this line of conduct, for every one must allow 
that Bessy was very wrong in allowing these interviews to 
take place. 

In the first place, she had no righ(;^to hold communication 
with her lover after his unqualified rejection by herlather ; 
and besides, by consenting to tliese secret meetings, though 
every thought and feeling in her breast was pure as the 
icicle that hangs on ** Dianas Temple,’* and the merest sha- 
dow had never been cast on her reputation, she gave a 
handle to the scandal-mongers of Selford,^ should her in- 
terviews with Tyford under such circumstances be discover- 
ed, to suspect, and spread the most injurious reports con- 
cerning her. 

‘On the night of the murder of Mr. Russell, Tyford, 
who had heard a day or two before, and had given credence 
to a rumour entirely without foundation, that Bessy was 
about to be sent to her maternal aunt,*who lived in the West 
of England, where she was to remain for an indefinite period, 
in order that the misplaced attachment mighf be eradicated 
from her mind, determined on seeing her once again before 
her departure, set oft unmindful of the storm, for Allen’s 
&Tm-house, which was distant from his own place of re- 
sidence about a mile and a quarter, so as to reach it a little 
before ten. Such, however, was the violence of the storm, 
the fury of the wind being so great that he could hardly 
make any way against it, and the pitph-lik^ darkness of the 
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night, whicli Was rendered still more bewildering by the 
vivid flashes of sheet-lightning which at intervals seemed to 
render the horizon one blaze«of light, that Tyford, although 
he knew the road as well as possible, completely lost his 
way, and instead of reaching Allen’s house, got down to the 
precipitous path which led from the fliff to the beach, and 
where, as the reader will recollect, the murder was com- 
mitted. Arrived here, he was looking in vain for some 
track or landmark to guide him in the right direction, when 
he heard the sound of some one groaning: fearing lest 
some accident might have happened, he turned his steps 
towards the place whence the sounds appeared to come, and 
whither he was directed by the light of the lantern^ the 
slide of which in his hurry Bensley had left unclosed. 

The reader may well imagine the sensation of horror 
which thrilled through his whole frame, when he discovered 
the body of a human being frightfully mangled, and the 
stream of life yet gushing from a hideous wound in the 
right temple. His first impulse was \o raise the corpse in 
his arms, and endeavour by stanching the wound and 
sprinkling water in the face, to recall vitality. But, alas ! 
all his human efforts vflere in vain ; the spark of life was 
irrecoverably extinguished. Finding all he could do was 
perfectly useless, and no assistance being near at hand, he 
next proceeded to search the pocket of the murdered man 
for some card and clue to his identity. Whilst he was thus 
engaged, he was suddenly surrounded by a body of the 
coast-guard, with an officer at their head, who had by the 
light of the lantern been attracted to the spot Tyford ’s 
position certainly was a most suspicit'us one. Pale and 
agitated, he was kneeling alone by the side of a corpse that 
had evidently met its death by violence, his hands and dress 
stained with blood, examining apparently the value of some 
foreign money, doubtless the property of the deceased, 
while the stone, the instrument with which the dreadful , 
crime had been accomplished, lay close beside him, yet 
reeking from the unhallowed deed. * 

Some questions having been put to him by the officer as 
to his presence upon the spot under such suspicious cir- 
cumstances, which he answered in a very unsatisfactory 
manner — ^unsatisfactory, at least, to the lieutenant, who Wii 
a gentleman possessing no very great superabundance of 
brains— he was seized, and his person diaving uitdi^gone ^ 
complete^search, though nothing further likdy to criminate 
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him was found upon him, he was seized and conveyed away 
in custody. The next morning he was handed over to the 
civil power and taken before the nearest magistrate, wlio by 
the way lived between three and four miles off, by whom 
he w^as committed to the county goal; a day or two after 
this he w^as taken i'ron\ prison into tlie principal room of the 
** Black Horse,** the only public-house at Selford, for the 
purpose of hearing the evidence that was detailed against 
him at the impicst, and a verdict of ” wilful murder’* 
against George Tyford having been returned by the jury, 
he was taken back to gaol, there to await his trial at the 
next Spring Assizes. 

We must now return to Bensley, the real perpetrator of 
the horrid crime of which Tyford was accused. Immediate- 
ly on his arrival at bis own cottage he concealed the booty he 
had obtained beneath the hearth, having done this he un- 
dressed as quickly as he could and got into bed, and tried in 
vain to sleep ; every time he closed his eyes, the livid corpse 
of his \ictim seemed t'o rise beneath the lids, the ashy shar- 
pened lineaments, the yet bleeding wound in the forehead, 
the dripping locks, all — all were revealed with terrible dis- 
tinctness, — in every blast of wind tlult shook the casement, 
he heard his death-shriek. The next morning he heard of 
the capture of Tyford for the murder, and in a few days of 
the verdict, and his subsequent committal to prison. 1 hese 
tidings, however, afforded him no relief. There was no rest 
for one who had imbrued his hands in blood, and on whose 
brow the mark o^' Cain indelibly was set the taint of gore 
was in his nostrils, and to his distempered fancy all nature 
seemed to wear a hue of crimson. I'he very money which 
had incited him to the deed was now valueless, he dared not 
spend it lest the possession of so large a sum should draw 
upon him suspicion of being an accomplice. Such was 
^is mental suftering, that his hair (he was hardly thirty 
years of age) grew prematurely grey, the very flesh seem- 
ed to wither on his bones, and liis whole appearance was 
that of a man stricken by some mortal disease. Mean- 
while, the effects produced on poor Bessy by the know- 
ledge of her lover*s being accused of the murder, were in- 
deed terrible. She bore up pretty well till he was committed 
to take his trial ; upon this being imprudently Communicated 
to her, she fell into a stupor, which continued for so long a 
time that to her agonised father it appeared the sleep of 
, death. This was succeeded by a fever brought ^on by the 
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state of her mind, during which her life was for some time 
despaired of, and after the crisis was past, such was the 
state of weakness superinduced by it, that weeks elapsed 
before she could even walk across the room. 

Two months had now passed since the commission of the 
murder — w^inter had been succeeded by spring, and the 
assizes throughout England had commenced. In due course 

of time the Judges arrived at L , and that respectable 

county town, at other times so dull and gloomy, w^as rendered 
quite gay by ** the pomp and circumstance of glorious jus- 
tice.” As it ^’as known that Ty ford’s trial would take place 
on the following Friday, public expectation was on tiptoe.' 
Accordingly, on the appointed day, the prisoner was placed 
at the bar, and having pleaded Not Guilty, the trial com- 
menced. The court of course was densely crowded, and 
great interest made to obtain seats near the bench. Bessy 
had wished very much to be present, but so debilitated was 
she by recent illness, that the attempt was quite impractica- 
ble. Her father, however, in order td soothe her mind, had 
promised to be there, and bring her speedy intelligence of 
the result. 

It is not, however, oar intention to inflict the detail of the 
various evidence on our readers, but merely to state the 
defence which the prisoner offered, which was just the same 
as he had made when before the magistrate — namely, that 
he having lost his way as he was proceeding to keep an ap- 
pointment (with w'hom he steadily refused to say), that he 
came accidentally upon the body, and was trying in vain to 
restore animation when he was seized by the coast-guard. 
This, however, seemed so utterly improbable, and the evi- 
dence against him was so clear, though bis counsel tried all 
he could to shake the testimony of the^ witnesses for the pros- 
ecution, that it had no weight at all. Mr. Justice Eldred, 
before whom the case was tried, was just summing up with 
the utmost perspicuity and humanity, pointing to the jury 
every circumstance in favour of the prisoner, when a noise 
was heard in the rear of the court, and a man was seen forc- 
ing his way through the crowd* spite of the efforts of the 
javelin men to prevent him. He had now reached the cen- 
tre of the court, when he explained, My lord ! my lord ! 
the prisoner at the bar is guiltless of the crime imputed to 
him ; 1 — 1 am the murderer ! This paper will explain alV* 
(thrusting one as he spoke into the hands of the gaoler, who< 
was sitt^g in his box close by the dock). 
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This was no sooner done, than Bensley (for it was he) 
raised his left hand, in which something glittered, to his 
mouth. In an instant a deadly, change passed over his face, 
and he fell back a corpse into the arms of a javelin man 

immediately behind him. He had taken prussic acid ! 

* « • * a 

We must now hasten to the conclusion of a tale which has 
already exceeded its due limits. Suffice it to say, that 
Tyford was removed from the dock^ and in a short time was 
released from the disgraceful position in which he had been 
placed. In about a month afterwards he was rewarded for 
all the sufferings he had undergone with the hand of his 
dear Bessy, now entirely cured of her coquetry ; and her 
father, having been brought to reason by the shock his 
daughter had sustained, had cheerfully given his consent to 
the match ; while the body of Richard Bensley, murderer 
and suicide, was buried at the dead hour of night in an ob- 
scure comer of Selford Churchyard, no service read over 
his remains, no stone tJ mark the spot. 



’COURT-OF-REQUESTS-IANA. 

• 

JusTicc.— The virtue by which we give to every man whal if his due ; vindica- 
tive retributioui punishment ; righti aiiertion. 

Walk$f*t Dictionary. 

We have reason to believe that very erroneous opinions 
are often, if not always, entertained by members of the 
C. S.-^or Civilians, and sometimes though very much more 
rarely by members of the M. S. or Military men, — upon the 
question as to whether or not Shopkeepers, and retail 
traders, whether keeping a shop, a livery stable, or an hotel 
would ever re-employ, to the injury of a past or present 
customer, vouchers relating to bills for goods supplied under 
** the light of other days," but bill ^ which have long ago 
been paid. 

But we, for our own parts, guided by data that are now 
in our possession, havft been for some time reluctantly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that whether from bond fide 
oversight, or from maid fide simulation of oversight, claims 
in the shape of shop bills, hotel bills, and so forth, are not 
by any means so unfrequently as we ourselves forinerly 
imagined, and as the law-givers of the land for the most 
part still imagine, reproduced after the lapse of several 
years, and employed against the customer for the extraction 
of a second payment of his long discharged account. 

We ourselves know of one case in which the accidental 
preservation of a receipt, upon a rusty old file of similar 
papers of seven or eight years standing," had the fortu- 
nate effect of counteracting the tendency of old vouchers to 
reproduce old bills. And in that case, an humble apology 
and an assurance that the mistake had originated in the 
carelessness of a book-keeper, were of course, — not unac- 
companied by the expression of a (very futile) hope of future 
favours, — the immediate results of the production of the 
time-stained receipt. 

But receipts will not and cannot last for ever, any more 
than can their holders. And a voyage home and back, and 
the lapse of some four years, what«with the preparatory 
arrangqpients, the furlough itself, and the operation of re- 
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joining a Regiment up the country, may — and in most cases 
positively does, — effect the loss or destruction of whole files 
or bundles of the receipts of Officers, in this country. 

The wreck of a baggage boat, the robbery of a trunk upon 
a march, or the destruction of a bungalow by fire, are also, 
every one of them, accidents that not rarely deprive an Offi- 
cer of these interesting little mementos of ** happier hours." 

And if, under such circumstances, the Officer dies, — and 
Officers, like common men, do ** die, and worms do eat 
them,'* as Mr. William Shakspeare assures us, — what pro- 
tection has his estate ? What power have the Committee 
of Adjustment, who would gladly encounter any trouble to 
protect the rights of his just creditors, as well as those of 
his widow and orphans, or his other heirs, — against the 
possible, — we do not say the probable, but the possible, — 
reproduction by any scoundrel of some long since paid ac- 
count, — in the absence of a receipt to show that the claim 
had been already discharged ? 

The so called creditor, in such a case, is never called 
upon to declare on oath that his demand is correct, and still 
unpaid. His letter and the voucher, or vouchers, are for- 
mally transmitted to the Administrator General, and entered 
in the account of the debts of the deceased. No questions 
are put to the claimant ; and in the fulness of time, if the 
Estate prove to be solvent, he gets paid over again in full ; — 
or at the worst, he shares equally with the bond fide credi- 
tors. That any honest tradesmen would sooner (like Scae- 
vola) burn off his right hand, than employ it to pen a false 
demand, there cannot, of course, be the shadow of a doubt. 
But all tradesmen, — “ 'tis true, 'tis pity,*— pity *tis, *tis true!" 
-^all tradesmen are not indomitably honest ; — if they were, 
we should not be writing this article. 

And what is more, even the best among them may once in 
a way, commit an oversight — though it is curiously remarka- 
ble how these oversights, when they do occur, invariably 
happen in favour of the tradesman. Now by way of illus- 
trating this doctrine, we would fain relate a little tale, which 
is strictly a narrative of facts. 

Once upon a time then ; — ^in fact about two years ago, — a 
^Captain W. Ellis, let us say, (because his name was not 
Elmr) of one of our Native Infantry Regiments, was sued by 
one of the head Hotel Keepers in Calcutta before the Mili- 
tary Court of Requests, — no matter at what station ; Feroze- 
pore will do as well as any .other,~for three hundfed and 
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fifteen or sixteen rupees, on account of board and lodging 
for upwards of a mouth, at Blank's Hotel not a hundred 
miles from Government Hou^e in the Ditch. So far there 
is nothing very extraordinary in the case. Captains of the 
line have sometimes a way of over- running the constable. 
But, when the vouchers by which th^ claim was supported, 
came to be opened before the Court, it M'as pointed out to 
them by the defendant, — who had taken the trouble to drive 
to the Brigade Office a day or two before, and to inspect the 
claim and the vouchers under the Brigade Major's own eye, 
that only one^f these documents w^as signed by himself ; and 
that vouched tor only eighteen or twenty rupees, on account 
of miscellaneous articles ; — but that the Hotel bill, whose 
amount was nearly three hundred rupees, was acknowledged 
as correct in a hand totally different from his own, and 
(which was rather an important fact, one would have thought) 
— that whereas his initials were “ W. E." the acknowledg- 
ment attached to the Hotel bill was signed by a man, or 
woman, calling himself, or herself, “ «>. C, Ellis — the sur- 
name alone being the same in both cases. This discrepancy 
joer scy might have made most men pause, ere they gave a 
decision in favour of t4ie plaintiff, in spite of his being a 
respectable man, as far as repute and times go ; and in spite 
of his having signed an affidavit before a Calcutta Magis- 
trate to the effect that the whole of the bills forwarded by 
him, in this case, to, say, the Ferozepore Brigade Office, 
were owed to him by Capt, W, Ellis, the defendant. 

But “ Capt. W. Ellis the defendant," — who is a wide 
awake gentleman enough, — produced before that Court, 
other, and perhaps still more conclusive, evidence, that he 
was noiy nay that he could not have been, the “ party" who 
had contracted the hotel bill. Par excmple, he produced a 
certificate from the Brigade Major of the Station, and 
another from the Adjutant of his Regiment, to the effect 
that throughout the whole of the period during which that 
hotel bill represented him as living and boarding at Blank's 
Hotel in Calcutta, aye and for long before and after tliet 
period, he had been, not at Calcutta or near it, but uninter- 
ruptedly at up country stations not far short of a thousand 
miles from the Presidency. He also produced his dak book 
which contained abundant proofs, that he had been in the 
constant habit of despatching letters from those up country 
stations, during the whole of the period, and for a long time 
both before and after it, during which, according to the hotel 
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keeper*s account, (in eitlter sense of that word, account) he 
was breakfasting and dining, almost daily, at a table d*h6te 
in Calcutta. 

Here was an alibi clearly proved, and no Court not con- 
taining a preponderance of downright blockheads ; or most 
verdant grifis, would haye hesitated to give an award for the 
defendant. But the President (an arrant Cockney) was a 
man of a sturdy will and a w eak intellect, — head-strong, but 
by no means strong-headed ; and the members, some of 
whom were subalterns of the Regiment which he commanded, 
were over-ruled by him in words pretty much as follows : — 
** We ’ave nothing to do. Gentlemen, with Aalibi’s. ’Ere’s 
a respectable Calcutter Otel Keeper and Citizen, goes away 
to a Magistrate and takes ’is ^oath gentlemen, ’is Aoath, and 
his ^affidavit, as is more, that them bills is all due to ’im by 
Capting W. JF/ellis; and, — close the Court gentlemen, if you 
please — (the Court is cleared) — “ and now gentlemen that 
we are all alone. Hi must tell you that it is my firm belief 
that these Otel Bills signed ** 1. C. Hellis,” were contracted 
by some chair hamie of Capt. //ellis’s — living at the Otel 
at ’is cost and with, ’is sanction. Hi once knew a Miss 
Hellis, a devilish fine girl, whose initials were h I. C. h E. 
(Hisabella Cordelia //ellis was ’er name.) And at all events 
a Aoath’s a /loath, and a Aaifiduvit’s a ^affidavit. — W’hereas 
a Aalibi — why what’s in Aa name ? A Aalibi’s got no more 
substance in it, nor a syllabub / What’s more, gentlemen, 
we ’ve got just one ’undred and twenty sevin cases in all to 
get through {aside — , septing some five and twenty settled 
yesterday at the Brigade /ifoifice) and this is only the nine- 
tieth, and its nigh to three o’clock ; so Aunless you want to 
meet again to-morrow, we’d better look alive ! Come what 
shall it be ? Award in full for plaintiff, for Co.’s Bs. 315, 
to be deducted from the first aurailable pay in two instal- 
ments of one ’undred rupees Aeach per mensem, and 115 
from the third month’s? Hi think that’ll ’it him Aoff taery 
nicely I Ensign Enderson you’re the junior member ; what’s 
your Aopiniotl ? iEf i’ve seen a good deal of them things, and 
HVve lived at Blank's Otel myself, afore now, — (never kep 
a cAatr hamie there, though !) — and Hi must say. Hi never 
saw a more Aupright man nor Mr. Blank ’imself is, — never ! — 
Bat don’t let me Ainfluence ver, yer know ! In course you’ll 
grre your ” — ** Award in full for the plaintiff,” interrupted 
S^sign Henderson — V payable in three monthly instalments.” 
And so it w^t round ; and all said ditto^ save o/ie hard*- 
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headed taciturn young Nortliumbrian, who barred out. an 

award for defendant — adding that in his opinion the 
claim — minus Rs. 18 or SO Rt. was ** false, vexatious, aiid 
fraudulent.’* However he was of course, in a glorious 
minority of ohe,” — the Court re-opened, and the decision 
was communicated to Capt. W. Ellis.* 

That gentleman’s astuteness And energy appear to have 
risen with the occasion. 

He, in the first place, laid all the documentary, and otherf 
particulars of the case before the Brigadier Commanding,— 
by whom the Court was ordered to re-assemble on the en* 
*>suing forenoon for the purpose of revising their award. But 
they “ adhered to their opinion,” with a tenacity worthy of 
a better cause ! 

Capt. Ellis then despatched a letter to the Paymaster of 
his Circle, enjoining him to retain in his own hands the 
amount of the first instalment, at all events until a sufficient 
period had elapsed to admit of his (Capt. Ellis’s) reception 
of an answer to letters, which he on the same dsiy despatch- 
ed to a Lieutenant John Cracroft Ellis, who, he had every 
reason (o believe, was the innocent and unwitting namesake 
of his, for whose board and lodging at Calcutta, be was tl.ua 
unexpectedly required to pay: — and to Mr. Blank the l.'al- 
cutta Hotel Keeper, pointing out tlie grave fault he had— 
perhaps most innocently — committed, iii taking his oath to a 
deposition w'^hich was a gross mis-statement ; and warning 
him that if he dared, after this explanation, to appropriate 
tl)e money awarded to him by the Court, he would be pro- 
ceeded against forthwith in the Supreme Court. 

By return of post he received a most handsome reply from 
Lieut. J. C. Ellis, who, — after at once acknowledging that 
the Hotel bill and all Mr. Blank's other bills authenticated 
by the signature J. C. I llis, were his, — proceeded, with all 
becoming expressions of regret for the trouble incurred by 
his name-sake, on his account, to add that he h.Hd that day 
not without difficulty made up the entire amqj^nt of Mr^ 
Blank’s claim against him, and despatched a Cawnpore Bank 
bill in Mr. B.’s favour for the same.” And in mllness of 
time came up from Messrs. Blank and Co., to Capt. W, Ellis^ 
a most obsequious apology, laying all the blame of the error 
upon their assistants, book keepers, and sirkars, and adding 
that they had now been paid up in full bjr Mr. J. C. Ellb the . 
real Simon Pure. 

The keepers, of Hotels, Inns, and Caravanseraies of every 
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fienomination are pretty generally supposed to have not the 
least elastic consciences in the world. But yet we will not 
assert that Mr. Blank may not be an honourable man, — ** so 
are they all, all honourable men,** — in spite of his having 
taken his oath to the correctness of a claim,— and no very 
light claim either, — which in the sequel, to his shame and 
discomfiture, proves to have been palpably erroneous. For 
he may have been guilty only of the most culpable negligence 
in glancing at the signatures to the vouchers, when they were 
given to liiin by his book-keeper, so incuriously, so carelessly, 
as not to take heed that the initials were not- the same in 
them all ; n^y that only one of them, and that for a small 
fractional part, was signed by the Officer, against whom he 
was about to take his solemn oath to God, that the entire 
amount was truly owed to the plaintiff by him. 

One corollary however, inevitably arises out of this ad- 
mission that such a false demand, supported by an oath, 
may be made by an honourable man; and that is, as fol- 
lows ; — if old vouchers in the hands of an honest man may 
be thus misused, thus mis-applied ; — then ** to what vile 
uses," for the sake of gain, may the^ not be applied by the 
dfshonest tradesman ? 

The safest expedient against fraud of this sort is that of 
insisting on the return of vouchers, on payment of bills ; and 
we fear that this is all that can be done against the evil, at 
least as regai'ds the living ; and alas, it is little enough! But, 
in behalf of the estates of deceased individuals, the Adminis- 
trator General, might also, with great advantage to the pub- 
lic, require that all claims be substantiated by the produc- 
tion and examination of Ledgers whose accuracy is sworn to 
before a Magistrate, as a preliminary to the registration of 
any claim, either in the Supreme Court, or in the proceed- 
ing of any Committee of Adjustment. 

The foregoing is, as already intimated, an ower true tale ; 
and a bad business would it have been for Captain W. £., 
had not th^genuine hllis been forthcoming when called for, 
r— since there was no manner of appeal open to him, and the 
righteous decision above recorded would have been a final 
pne. Here then is a most palpable instance, of the way in 
which the powers entrusted to a Military Court of Requests 
may be misused and perverted, to the serious injury of an 
unfo^unate Defendant. But Amateur Law is like amateur 
fiddling, acting, cookery, &c., &c. The lion-professionals 
may occasionally achieve a kitr — but those who heve served 
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an apprenticeship to their trade, are, in the long run, the 
safer to depend upon. However, we will now turn to a 
different case, — one that still further illustrates the absur- 
dity of the Regulations, under which a Court of Requests 
is constituted, even where the Members composing it are in 
no way to blurne. 

Some four or five years ago, a young gentleman of fast 
character, and expensive habits, adorned with his presence 
the — th Regiment N. I. then stationed, — it does not mat- 
ter where. Our hero, being only an Ensign, found no diffi- 
culty at all in spending the monthly income to him accru- 
ing." indeed* it cannot be deemed any great marvel that, 
under the circumstances just glanced at, he should have 
contrived even to exceed his not very splendid means. And 
such in truth was the case ; Ensign F , in a most credit- 

ably short space of time, not only outran the (’unstable, ~ 
but fairly distanced that functionary. Difficulties rapidly 
multiplied : — and soon, 

** Among the rest joung Edwii* bowed/' 

(though his name was not ^ Edwin,* for all that ; and he was 
the Sued, instead of the Suitor as in Goldsmith's Poem) in 
constant attendance at the monthly Court of Requests. 
“ Jiixecutions generar* shortly followed, and the ‘ embar- 
rassed one* was at last placed, for an indefinite period, 
under monthly stoppages to the amount of one-half of his 
pay and allowances. 

Now a jolly Ensign who, not even holding the charge of 
a Company, manages to live on the icAole of his pay, and 
make both ends meet — is generally regarded as a very good 
boy. Ilow much better then, must have been Ensign 
F , who, enjoying only the same amount, was never- 

theless clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptu- 
ously every day ! 

Our friend had evidently a latent genius for financial 
operations ; and the force of circumstances only served to 
develope talents that would otherwise have remained dor- 
mant. Having summoned his dependants, — dot only seiK 
vitors personal, but eke — 

** The butcher, the beker 
And candle-siick maker," 

<18 the old Nursery hath it, — ^he forthwith makes unto them 
en oration that would have put Mr. D'Israeli to shame :~ 
end Ben” is, we must needs admit, A man of parts, how<* 
ever chseply we may value his principles. Admitting, vridk 
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becoming candour, a certain existing deficiency on his own 
partin the circulating medium variously known to the Fast 
under the demoninations of “ tin,** brads,’* “ inopuses,” ** the 
rhino, *’ the ready,” &c., &c., &c., — but locally recognised 
as the “ rupees” or “ dibs,” — he, with iiitinite tact, and 
plausibility, glides into the theory and practice of a paper 
currency. “ His affairs are in truth somewhat embarrassed ; 
he is ashamed of the circumstance, though perhaps having 
no just cause for shame ; for his troubles are well known to 
be only a natural consequence of the unexampled persecution 
which he (the Ensign) has suffered at the hands of individuals 
interested in his ruin, fic has arranged to give up half his 
monthly pay fur the benefit of his creditors, until all claims 
shall have been satisfied : with a view to hasten which de- 
sirable end, he is firmly resolved to incur no more debts,— 
except under due acknowledgment. It is therefore his in- 
tention henceforth, at the close of every month, regularly to 
present each of his servants (as well as the bazar tradesmen 
who supply various necessaries) with a certificate, under his 
own hand, of the sums periodically falling due to them. 
This certificate, or acknowledgement, being tluly laid be* 
fore the next ensuing Court of Requests, will ensure the 
demand being settled — in due course, — besides obviating 
all unpleasantness!” The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
private life, now proceeds, at once with method and des- 
patch, to execute a series of the promised Covenants: — and 
dismiss his admiring auditory, dissolved in tears of gratitude 
at the thought of being permitted to serve so considerate an 
employer. The long and short of the matter is, that, — not- 
withstanding the mulct of half his pay,— our Ensign was 
better off than he ever had been before. The other half 
he, on principle (** acting under a sense of duty,” as a for- 
mer Editor of the Mofussiliie would say,) declined expend- 
ing upon any necessaries of life ; it was religiously consecra- 
ted to amusements, or luxuries. He used to speak of this 
balance as his private allowance, — under the elegant deno- 
mination of ** sprat-money !’* 

Ensign F.’s address to his retainers and purveyors must 
of course be justly assigned to his eulogist’s invention. We 
could not have furnished a correct report, without standing 
openly convicted of having desecrated the privacy of domes- 
tic life. But the main fact of the anecdote mav be depend- 
cd upon as strictly true; and the speech is at least as erat- 
ecmoiaMe as those which lavy and his fellow-htstofsans put 
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into the mouths of Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, and other 
distinguished men. Besides, we iiave realltj heard Ensign 
F. harangue a Court of Requests ; — whereas it is perfectly 
certain tiiat Titus Livius aforesaid was not either an eye, or 
ear, witness, to tlie conference between tlie Roman and 
Carthaginian Generals, on the eve of the Battle of Zama. 
One great fight had tlie Ensign with Kunhaie dhoby ; — the 
washerman claiming somewhere about fifteen months arrears 
of wages. The case was awfully clear : — and the delicacy 
of the Defendant's position was enhanced by the circumstance 
of his own Commanding Officer being President of the Court. 
But F.’s genius was, as already noted, one of the happy 
order that ever rose as increasing emergencies beset him. 
“Gentlemen,” — quoth he, addressing himself to the Court,— 
“ I feel greatly humiliated in appearing before you at 
the suit of this Kunhaie ; but it is perhaps my own fault. 
He is a bad man, — has the character of being a thief, 
and is, I am further concerned to say, even (what 1 
most abhor) a liar. I regret that 1 cannot on the present 
occasion exhibit the accounts, which my habits of business 
lead me to keep ; — it is not improbable that the plaintiff, 
through some of his oonfederates, has secieted them with 
intent to injure me. The amount really due to the plaintiff 
is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, rather less than 
half what he now claims ; but the exorbitance cf his de- 
mand is (1 regret to say) perhaps attributable to my once 
having been provoked, by gross misconduct, to beat the 

S laintiff; on which occasion, Colonel will remem- 

er that I unhappily incurred his displeasure.” 

The Jollowing hye^play here ensues ; — Ensign F. has re* 
course to an elegantly scented cambric pockeUhandkerchkf. 
The Colonel is evidently mollified^ Other Members con* 
cerse apart. 

Captain Boards. — (/I theatrical blade^ — to his neighbour)* 
By Jove I This is a deuced clever fellow ; — they were 
wanting a Jeremy Diddler, only the other clay; did 
you twig him tipping the wink just now, to — - ml 
the other table ? 

Lieut. Prim (of a serious turn). — I wonder you can joke so. 
Surely the man's feelings are most creditable: — be 
seeiiiS to have a very becoming sense of his position. 
Captain B. (aside). — St. Switbin without, and St. Walker 
within ! • 

The Jesuit of this case is, that mister Dhoby gets an 
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award for half the amount claimed by him ; and the 
Ensign (against whom there are some six or seven other 
suits) having the Court with him, makes a very good day's 
work of it. it was on this same occasion, we rather think, 
that he obtained a signal victory over a recusant landlord. 
But the tenant’s line of defence was alike ingenious and 
irresistible. “ There is,” said he, “ a hole in the roof of 
one of the best side rooms big enough to admit an elephant, 
or, at all events, a large-sized buffalo. The proprietor of 
the house refused to make any repairs: — mycelium has in 
consequence found it necessary to evacuate . his quarters* 
Was it therefore reasonable that he (Ensign F.) should be 
called on to pay the whole rent of a semi-habitable man- 
sion ?” 'i'he Court thought it most unreasonable ; so the 
case was dismissed, Mr. F. cheerfully undertaking to abide 
by a recommendation that he should refuse payment of rent, 
until the needful repairs were executed ; — to which promise 
he is believed to have rigidly and scrupulously adhered. 

But why should we 'attempt any further exposition of the 
absurdities, grave or gay, which almost invariably charac- 
terise the proceeding of a Court of Requests ? The records 
of the Brigade Odice at Benares would alone supply ua 
with matter for a long summer day’s discourse : — we specify 
Benares in particular ; because, so long as ** griffs” are sent 
thither to do duty, that station will necessarily furnish the 
most conspicuous illustrations of the abuses complained of. 
The late Duke of Wellington (tenaciops as he was of Mili- 
tary privileges,) always professed himself unable to see any 
reason why, in ordinary affairs of debtor and creditor, the 
Military man should be amenable to any other law than the 
Law of the land. In India, to be sure, it may be alleged, 
that the Civil Judge or Magistrate could not find time to 
settle the extra cases that would be brought before them, 
were there no Court of Requests existing. And, in cases 
of dispute between master and servant, many, who are en- 
titled to* have an opinion, incline to think that, under a 
better system, these tribunals might be more useful and 
efficient, than they now are. But we would greatly cir- 
cumscribe their agency. The system at present in opera- 
tion' has only proved the means of opening a school for dis- 
hfpMsty, and erecting a Temple to Injustice ! 



PRITHIRAJ RANA OF OODIPORE. 
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Prithiraj Rana of Oodipore was in the forty-ei,<^hth year 
of his age. He was a man of gigantic proportions and of an 
athletic make, — and exercise had improved the original 
handiwork of nature. His face was very large, but it had a 
sinister expression which was by no means diminished by 
the deep marks left on it by small-pox. His beard was 
matted and busliy, and grizzled by age ; and his arms, legs 
and breast, were covered with hair almost as profusely as his 
cheek and chin. His lips were as thick as those of an Afri- 
can, and pi\ truded from his mouth, with an expression of 
sensuality, whicli was almost revolting to behold. But their 
deformity was in some measure palliated by his eyes, which 
were preternaturally large and were tiot unfrequently lit up 
with a fire, that showedr that howevet depraved in his cha- 
racter, he was a man destined to rule and to command those 
among whom he might^be placed. 

In his early life Prithiraj had been distinguished for three 
qua]ities,~his courage, his brutality, and his intemperance. 
He had never endeavoured and never been able to control 
his passions ; and his inordinate love of strong spirits in- 
flamed them to an extent, which, his neiglibours, Asiatic 
sovereigns tliough they were, Could not contemplate without 
horror. There was not a beauty in his small Kingdom 
whom he did not wish to possess the moment his basilisk 
eyes rested on her ; and never did a wish arise in his heart 
without provoking all his energies into action, tliat it might 
be gratified. No obstacles could check or daunt him when 
he was once bent on his purpose— :nay obstacles rather 
served, by raising temporary barriers between him and the 
fulfillment of his desires, to add greater vigour to the current 
and to make him chafe and fret till his very servants were 
afraid to approach him. Woe unto the man who crossed 
his p^th ! For his revenge was as implacable as his passions 
were head strong — and when be was thoroughly roused by 
a sense of wrong, or injury, or opposition, he would neither 
partake of his food, or sleep in quiet, until he had com** 
pletely annihilated his enemy and gratified his vengeance. ^ 

Num^ou* were the anecdotes current of the excesses to 
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which his passions had betrayed him ; but they were not all 
universally believed, by the good and the charitable, who 
attributed many of them to the .enemies of his family m’Iio 
were both numerous and powerful in former times, but unable 
to cope with him on account of the fertility of his genius and 
the daring intrepidity of his character, sought by the circu- 
lation of these malicious rumours to undermine and ruin him. 
One of these rumours was that he had murdered a llajpoot 
Soldier in his establishment with his own hand, in order to 
gain the undivided affections of his mistress whom he loved. 
Another was, that he had secretly poisoned the children of a 
rich merchant's widow, because they remonstrated with her 
for living in an open state of libertinism with him. A third 
was, that he had condemned a Holy Bramin to death, 
tlirough the tribunals of the land, in order to obtain the 
right of becoming the guardian of his beautiful daughter and 
get possession of her immense property, by accusing him of 
having abjured Hindooism, and suborning false witnesses to 
prove the charge. And a fourth was, that he had burnt 
down the house of one of his tributary zemindars and had 
carried his beautiful wife into his own zenana, by violence, 
where she pined and sickened unti? her heart broke and 
she died. 

The last of these rumours was perhaps the best authen- 
ticated of the lot, but though the best authenticated, it was 
involved in clouds of such impenetrable mystery that few" 
but his most avowed enemies could day their hands upon 
their hearts and vouch it w&s true. It was known that 
there was a zemindar of the name of Suchet*Sing; it was 
also known that on the occasion of a public festival in the 
temple of Maliadeo, which was contiguous to the southern 
portion of his palace, his eyes were riveted on a certain 
veiled female who had come to pay her adorations along with 
other veiled females ; and that he attempted to take off her 
veil, and look on her face when she went out of the temple* 
It was also known that the palankeen in which the lady seat- 
ed herself was conveyed to the dwelling of Suchet Sing. 
It was also known that this dwelling was burnt to the 
ground, and that all its inhabitants suddenly disappeared on 
the night which followed. But here, all authentic know- 
ledge ceased. None knew to a certainty who burnt down 
the dwelling, and what had become of its inhabitants. Nay 
* it was 4ven a mattef of surmise with many, whether the 
bouse was burnt down by accident or by incendiari/^s, or by 
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6ie willing hands of those who occupied it, and whether the 
inmates had been slain, or carried into captivity, — or whe- 
ther they had voluntarily emigrated into a more genial cli- 
mate, to seek or perhaps enjoy their fortunes. There were 
people indeed, but these were almost openly hostile to 
Pritliiraj, who did not hesitate to confess their belief that 
tlie house had been burnt down by*liim or his agents, and 
tliat the inhabitants had all indiscriminately been put to the 
sword or carried away into some secret dungeon, with the 
exception of the fair lady of the mansion whose charms had 
entangled his heart ; and the most violent of these enemies 
went still further, for they said that many had since seen her, 
at a grated window in the zenana of Oodipore, — her eyes 
filled with tears, and her beautiful countenance the very 
picture of despair ! 

Be this, as it might, it was certain that for several days 
after the occurrence of the event, an unwonted gloom was 
visible in the demeanour of Pritliiraj ; and though the gloom 
gradually wore -off*, it left behind it a few indelible traces. 
For his manner ever a#br towards his dependents became 
more haughty, cold, and reserved^ than it had ever been, and 
Ins conduct on the whole became more temperate and so- 
ber, perhaps even more pious. 

It was remarked also that though he visited the zenana 
less frequently, he loved to linger in its purlieus ; and on se- 
veral occasions his dependents surprised him, sitting alone 
on the projection of a wall below a window, which over- 
hung the beautiful lake of Oodipore, listening with breath- 
less interest to the melody of a lute which was touch- 
ed above by some one unseen, •with a power and pathos 
which while it show'ed no ordinary skill in the minstrel, 
showed also that the minstrefs heart was breaking. At 
length after many months he seemed to weary of the accus- 
tomed place, for he abandoned it altogether ; and the owner 
of the fairy lute seemed conscious of his absence, for she no 
longer drew thrilling music from her instrument— but be- 
came voiceless and silent as the grave. ^ . . . • 

Three attempts had been made to assassinate Prithiraj in 
the time which elapsed between the catastrophe which in- 
volved the fate of Suchet Sing and his family, and the time of 
the present story, that is in the forty-eighth year of the 
Rana. In none of these attempts, however, had the daring 
attemptors been discovered, though every effort been 
made by^the Officers of the Police, and by the Rana himself,, 
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to obtain information concerning them. The rewards which 
had been offered^ and which were enough to tempt the 
cupidity of the proudest, seemefl to have no charms for any 
that were concerned, or that could throw light on these at- 
tempts. And after much labour and much waste of money, 
the Rana and his friei)ds, remained just as wise as ever 
re^rding the parties who had endeavoured to take his life. 

The first of these attempts was made in broad day light, 
but in the forest, when the Rana was alone, having in the 
excitement of the chase left his followers behind him. The 
assassin was a tall, an extremely tall man, — and was armed 
witha hunting knife; but he wore a mask, and tfiis was all the 
description that tlm Rana could give of him. The other 
two attempts had been made at night, and in darkness, and 
while the Rana was dismounting in the Court-yard of his 
palace after the enjoyment of his evening ride ; tims, in the 
bustle and confusion of the moment, none had observed or 
could observe the appearance of the man who endeavoured 
to perpetrate the foul deed. 

In all these three cases the Ran Aiad escaped death by 
his courage and skill ; for he was cool as an icicle in the 
hour of danger, and the noblest master of fence in his 
kingdom. Though stricken in years he was very active and 
watchful ; and, as he always carried a thin rapier and wore 
a coat of mail beneath his garments, it was no easy matter 
to take him even in his most unguarded moments with any 
thing like surprise. And as his unguarded moments were 
very few, for he always had his penetrating eyes about him, 
it was a matter of very little wonder to his friends and re- 
lations that he had escaped the cold steel which his un- 
known enemy kindly wanted to thrust between his ribs. 
The Only wonder they felt, if they felt any, was the dexte- 
rity with which the assassin had escaped from him, and with 
which he eluded subsequent discovery and punishment. 

The attempt on the Rana’s life, while it made him more 
guarded, infused a new desire in his heart, — tlie desire of 
knowing how and when, his career should terminate, and 
this desire grew intenser, day by day. He seldom went out 
unattended ; he abandoned his usual exercise on horseback ; 
. 1be wore a double coat of mail ; but still he did not feel 
jsecure, and he pined to know whether all hia precautions 
would protect him from a violent and bloody death. As- 
troloffoit were summoned from various parts of the country, 
but though they all prophesied someone way, somc^anotber, 
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none of the prophecies made any impression on his mind. 
He considered them without exception a parcel of preten- 
ders, and all their prophecies idle inventions, — and he had 
good reason to do so, ibr he had tested the knowledge of 
each of them about the future, by questioning him about 
the past. As soon as a new professor of the wonderful 
science was announced, the Rana retired w'ith him into a 
closet, and there closely conferred with him about his pre- 
tensions. This conference generally lasted for an hour ; 
but when they came out, it was manifest, though none 
had been adpiitted into the privacy, that the professot 
was a man in disgrace. Nay, one or two when closely ques- 
tioned about the interview had confessed that the Rana 
had examined them about his own life, and becaming ex- 
tremely angry and dissatisfied with their answers, had 
at last called them impostors and dismissed them. When 
the rumour first spread through the country that the Rana 
was anxious to open and have a peep into the sealed book 
of futurity, and that he^elcomed, ufith more than wonted 
liberality, those who prmessed to be able to assist him, the 
number of astrologers, who crowded daily to his palace, was 
immense ; so immense iti fact, that the Rana found nearly the 
whole of his time engrossed by them. » But when it was 
known that the Rana tested the pretensions of all who 
sought him in the severest manner, by calling upon them tp 
marrate the Rana's own private past life, and that he had 
visited all who failed, (and there was not one who bad suc- 
ceeded) with disgrace, and one or two with summary pun- 
ishment, the fortune tellers gradually but sensibly di- 
minished in number, and almot entirely disappeared : leair- 
ing the Rana to his own resources to discover how he should 
die. 

In these circumstances, the Rana took to study, and hold 
communication with the invisible world. He built a liigh 
tower, about as high as the architects in those days could 
raise, and spent his nights upon it, in contemplating the 
Heavenly bodies. On the night of the new moon and tlfe 
full moon he nc^ver retired to slumber ; and it was whispered 
by the soldiers who kept guard at the door of the tower, that 
on these nights, though the Rana alone was on the roof of 
the tower, they heard voices, as of several people conferring 
together on the top of it. 

One cloudy evening a stranger of* majestic appearance, 
but of very mean dress, announced himself as a sooth sayer 
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at the door of the palace, and craved admittance to its own- 
er, His countenance was wild and haggard ; and there 
was an unsettled lustre in his ejes, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of one who had lost his senses. But he spoke 
very rationally, and the guards, when they leari^t his errand, 
at once admitted him. ** 

“ You are the first soothsayer venturing here since we 
threw old Ram Churun into the moat by order of His 
Highness,” said the youthful soldier, who led him, as they 
traversed a long verjinda ; — “Be careful how )oii speak and 
behave, for His Highness is not a man to he trifled with.” 
The stranger did not either hear or heed the words ; for he 
followed in dogged silence, and did not even deign to thank 
his conductor for his advice. At tlie door of the Royal 
Hall of audience the soldiers paused — and beckoning to 
the soothsayer to enter, disappeared through an adjacent 
staircase. 

The Raiia w*as reclining on a magnificent couch, but he 
rose as the stranger sitepped in and enquired the purpose 
of his visit ; on hearing which he t^d him to depart at once, 
if he valued his limbs, ns he would not have anytliing to do 
with impostors, of whom he had® already seen enough. 
The stranger made no reply, but stood haughtily with his eyes 
fixed on tlie ground, and the Rana was obliged to re))cat 
his commands. “ 1 am not an impostor,” replied he, at last, 
drawing himself up. 

“ Are you willing to be tried 

“ Yes.” 

“ I shall judge of your knowledge of the future by your 
knowledge of the past.” 

“ The true man, like the true metal, never fears the ordeal. 
Weigh me in the balance, prove me in the furnace, and you 
shall find my quality.” 

“ You speak boldly.” 

“ And act more so ? What would you ask of me ?” 

“ Look upon my face, and answer me.” 

* “ Then think you, I am afraid to look on the countenance 
of a murderer ?” 

“Ha! You shall rue your boldness; whom have I 
murdered ?” 

“ A whole family. Listen, and I shall tell you — they were 
burnt to death." 

“ Rascal ! You Have caught the common tale which lying 
rumour propagates ; give me proofs ! How were Aey mur- 
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dered? When were they murdered? Who murdered 
them ?” 

Cease. There is a scar on your breast — that scar — Ha !’* 
“ The blow which caused that scar was dealt you at* the 
murder ; arfd though you have concealed it from the eyes of 
men by a double coat of mail, it appears to me, who am 
gifted with knowledge from heaven, as clearly as if your 
breast were naked.” 

“ Who dealt that blow ?” 

“ Suchet Sing.” 

“ Right b}^ Shiva ! Was it avenged ?” 

“ Yes — well — for the whole family — helpless infants at the 
breast, and aged men tottering on their crutches, — the 
daring warrior and the bashful virgin, alike fell under the 
ruthless swords of your minions, — and she that escaped suf- 
fered a death more cruel far ; for she died bereft of honor.** 

" I clove Suchet Sing’s head in two with my battle axe.** 

Nay you only stunned him with the blow. It cleft his 
steel turban, but it did not touch hisliead.*’ 

“ Ha !” 

** Suchet Sing is not dead.’* 

Not dead ? Pooh*! You are not a prophet. I saw him 
fall, and an instant after the house was enveloped in flames.’* 
‘‘He escaped from the flames.” 

“ Liar !” 

“ There were three several attempts to murder you in your 
subsequent life. One of them was made in the forest, and 
two were made in the court yard of your castle. You were 
unable to discover, with all your tempting offers of reward, 
who dared to make those attempts — but 1 can tell you,** 

« How ?” 

“ By my art.” 

Well, tell me who made those attempts — and I shall 
reward you well.” 

Suchet Sing.** 

“ Ha ! Is it so ? A new light breaks in upon me ! You 
shall have your reward ; — but stay, — you are a prophist. 
You can indeed read the stars, — you can dive into the mys- 
terious ocean of futurity. Tell me how shall I die. Will 
mine be a violent death ? Shall 1 be murdered ?** 

“ Nay, I cannot tell you that — without performing certain 
ceremonies which the holy shasters enjoin.** 

** Perform those ceremonies.’* • 

“Now r 
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‘"Yes, now.” 

“ The ceremonies require a censer, and chalk, and fire ; 
and the skull of a human head.” 

“You shall have all.” 

The Rana rang a bell. A servant appeared ; and the 
things were ordered. 4. moment passed, during which the 
Rana leant his head upon his hand and seemed buried in 
deep reflection, while the soothsayer bent his keen eyes in- 
tently upon him with an expression so savage that it might 
almost be called fiendish. 

The servant appeared with the articles, and laid them 
on the floor. He then stood with his hands folded at a 
respectful distance. 

“ Commence your work,” said the Rana, waking from his 
reverie. The astrologer waved his hand, impatiently, to 
the servant, who thereupon left the room. He then drew 
two circles with the piece of chalk, and placed the skull in 
the centre of one, and the censer in the centre of the other, 
and fanned the fire v* ith the leaf of a palm. When the 
coals were ready he threw some powder into them, which 
caused a lurid glare through the room, in the light of which 
his countenance, and that of the Rana appeared perfectly 
hideous. He then commenced his charms with an incanta- 
tion, which he recited in a low voice, but with a rapidity of 
utterance that appeared to the Rana perfectly wonderful. 
He continued his incantations for about an hour, and when 
he finished appeared quite exhausted, ^for the big drops 
stood thick as pearls upon his forehead. He shaded his 
eyes with his hands for a space, gazing intently on the fire 
in the censer, as if he saw the events to come pictured 
or shadowed in the red coals, and the silvery ashes with 
which they were surrounded. He then turned his face 
suddenW towards the Rana, and bent his eyes full upon 
him. There was an expression of sullen insanity in them ; 
instead of returning the gaze, the prince involuntarily avoid- 
ed it, and looked on the ground. 

c “ What would you know ?” thundered the astrologer, in an 
awful voice. “ 1 he spell is strong upon me«” 

“ Mv fate. Tell me when and how 1 shall die.” 

“ Will you not shudder to hear it ?” 

Nf. For none of my race have known what fear is.” 

Hear then, murderer. You shall die to-night and by 
this hand !” 

The astrologer suited the action to the word. H/; sprang 
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upon the astounded Pritliiraj ivitli the activity of a tiger, 
and with a short dagger, which had lain concealed under 
his garment, dealt u blow oip his face, so' savage and power- 
I'ul, beneath his right eye, — that the point of the weapon 
came sheer but at the back of his head. ^ 

A yell of triumph rang through the hall of audience, which 
those who heard it must have remembered to the day of 
their deaths. But before the Soldiers alarmed at the sound 
could rush in to assist their master, all life in him was ex- 
tinct ; and the murderer had made his escape. The dagger 
which w as buried hilt deep in the King’s face bore an in- 
scription on its handle, but no one could satisfactorily explain 
what it meant, in consequence of its having been partially 
obliterated. What was legible, only added to the mystery. 

X. Y. Z. 


FOlfGET ME NOT. 


The trees their leafy hopes unfold, 

The earth again is green ; 

But ah ! my liearc hath all grown old, 
Since lust year saw this scene. 

I then was happy, in the thought 
That thoi should'st be mine own. 

But time, t le truth hath roughly taught ; 
And 1 am left alone. 

And Chou a.’t far, yes, far away,— 

Where 1 lay never be ; 

While thoughts my lips dare scarcely lay, 
Crowd on my memory. 

Thou mayesi forget me — even now, 
Perchance 1 am forgot. 

Yet hope still wears upon her brow 
Thy flower— forget me not 1 
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.ROOMS TO LET; OR JEMIMA’S SUPPER. 

a‘ short farce. 


THE PROLOfiUE. 

A li tU farce for your amufement made,— 

“ Jeminia'ti Supper" ’s on the table spread 
(Or ‘ iiouins to let'* as also in the bill) 

Sent to nnmse you from a fat off hill. 

The igh long the distance and the otfering small 
(Come all the way indeed from Nynee Tal)— 
The cheers, that welcome and approval give, 
Encourage effoit and teach hope to live. 

The author, lodged again in — — — , 

May then indulge you with one Supper more: 
And claim, or give you, just as hearty cheer, 

As what he’s beggittg — for this evening — here. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

a 


Mr. PLUMBY,^r/io keeps lodgings, 

Mrs. Plumby; 

Jemima, a maid of all tcork. 

Mr. Magnus Smith, ) • i t • 
Mrs. MAGNU.S Smith, } of •lodgings. 

Mr. Chatham Thompson,! .... 

Mrs. Tf hompson, ) * ' 

Scene 1. 


Mt, Plumby :^aiNing atfjfts, in the big room which il to let. 

Plum , — Sad times indeed. Here I am, living in the best 
room in my own bouse. 1 have known business *50 
, flourishing, that in one week I had to move from this to 
the Garrets, and at last to the kitchen, — to !nake room 
for the lodgers. What can be the reason ? It’s my 
wife’s tongue 1 I’ll not speak to her and see if that will 
keep her quiet— or it’s the stupidity and forgetfulness 
of that dirty hussy Jemima, who is always making 
mistakes. Whet's here ? 

( Air, Plumby opens a note, Eepreetes pleatnre at getting a 
lodger.) r 
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Yes, that Jemima ! — If you order supper for two, ten to one 
but she gets two suppers ready ; and if the supper be 
ordered twice — the chances are she will think it means 
a supper for two persons. 

[JEnfer bits. Plutnhy. Plumhy gives Iter a significant look in silence ; 
and leaves the room.j 

Mrs, Plurnb^, — C Calls) Jemima! Jemima! 

(*' Coming Missus'* — is heard from Jemima who enters with a hath 
brick in one hand, and a table knife in the o' her,) 

Mrs, Plumhy, — Jemima, I wish to give you notice to quit : 
for we git no lodgers. 

Jemima, — Lor Ma’am, and is that any fault of mine, when 
I am sure all the lodgers say — “Jemima you re a good 
girl ; but your master and mistress don’t get on smooth 
and agreeable.” 

Mrs, Plumhy, — And what do they mean by smooth and 
agreeable, Jemima ? 

Jemima, — Indeed, Ma’am, they’re toq fine words for me to 
understand, but 1 knows if 1 puts butter on my bread 
and spreads it well over, it’s smooth ; and if I adds a bit 
of cheese, I likes it : and it don’t dislike me. And I 
suppose that means agreeable. 

( Loud knocking s at the door.) ^ 

Mrs. Plumhy, — Can this be a lodger ? Jemima, run and see ! 

{Jemima goes to the door, and runs hack screaming in ecstacy , — 

** It 18 a lodger /”) 

Mrs, P, — Very well. Shew him in. 

{Enter Mr. Magnus Smith, a stout little short-sighted important looking 
gentleman,) 

Mr, S, — Madam, I am in want of lodgings, and can give the 
most respectable references {presents name on a card), 

Mrs. P, — Oh ! I suppose I know a gentleman, wdien I see 
him. When, Sir, would you like your rooms to be 
ready ? 

Mr, S, — This evening, Mrs. Magnus Smith and I will come 
to occupy our lodgings. 

[E«n ; followed by Jemima to shew him out. 

Mrs, Plumhy, — I must go out and enquire after this gentle- 
man’s character, ere he gets possession. I’ll fetch my 
bonnet. Mr. Plumby shall hear qpne of this luck from 
me; — ^let him talk on ! 
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Scene II. 

( At the door of the Lodging House, Jemiota is opening the street door 
Jor Magnus Smith.) 

Mr. S. — We shall want something for supper. Let it be a 
lobster then : — anti cheap of course. 

Jem. — Oh, yes Sir, small and cheap. 

Mr. S. — And we shall want some bread and butter : — only a 
little butter, for Mrs. Magnus Smith is particular in the 
article, and will see about it in the morning herself. 
Do you mind ? 

Jem. — Oh yes, Sir. 

Mr. S. — And let me see — a pint of beer. That’s all, I 
think ; yes, that’s all. [Ea'if. 

Scene IH. 

The hitchen. Jemima, alone. 

Jem. — I’ll be making some mistake unless I arrange the sup- 
per. There’s the lobster ( placing one of her pattens 
on the dresser). That’s the pint pot of beer ( placing 
the other against the wall). There’s the pat of butter 
(putting a slice of carrot on the centre of the (f^esser) 
and there’s the bread (placing a hit of brick opposite 
the lobster.) 

( A rap is heard at the door. Jemima goes to open it, and Mrs. 

Thompson enters.) 

Mrs. Thompson.-^We seen the Room. It will do : tell 
your Master and Mistress, that tny husband and I will 
be here this evening. 

Jemima. — Very well, Ma’am, {aside). . This must be Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mrs. T. — {Moving to depart, — turns to Jemima.) But we 
shall want something to eat, before we go to bed. 

Jem. — Oh, yes Ma’am, a Lobster. 

Mrs. T. — Well : that’s a good thought. Let it be a lobster; 

' a small one will do. 

Jem. — And cheap, of course. 

Mrs. T. — Of course ! You are a sensible girl. 

Jem. — And some bread, and a little pat . of butter, will do ; 

« you can see about more in the morning. 

Mrs. T. — Upon my word, you are a sharp thoughtful crea- 
ture. 

Jem. — ^You’ll want a pint of beer. 

Mrs. T . — Of course ; you are a very clever girl indeed ! 

{Exit. 

Jem. — 1 dont think Missus will let me leave now, if I can 
manage to keep Mr, and Mrs, Smith smooth and agree- 
able, {Exit. 
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Scene IV. 

The lodging room^ with the Supper Table spread, Hfr. and Mrs. Thompson 
tile a tete. 

Mrs, T , — Well T. — How you like the rooms ? 

Mr, T , — Veyy well, my dear, — but the lobster is very, very 
small : and dear me, what a tin^ pat of butter ! 

Mrs, T , — But my love, you know Uobstcrs do not agree 
with you at niglit. And / dont care much for butter, 
unless it is very good. But I must go and put off my 
bonnet. [Exit, 

{Enter . — Mr. and Mrs. Magnus Smith.) 

Mr, Smith, — Irlow d’ye do ? 

( To Thompson^ taking him for Plumhy. Looks round the Room, 
and at the Supper Table.) 

This will do.very well. Sir. I am pleased with your ar- 
rangements, Mrs. Smith. lam tired : — and we’ll have 
our Supper. But pray Sir, sit down for one minute. 

(The three sit down ; and a patue tikes plane in the conversation.) 

Mr, Smith, — {to Mr. Thompson, pompously,) May I beg 
Sir, to ask what is your opinion of what we may expect 
from these whig people this Session ‘t 

sMr, T, — (in a ,state of great excitement). My opinions on 
such subjects are not rashly formed ; that is all 1 venture 
to say in their favor. 1 do not tell you that they are 
worth having, but merely that they are well considered ; 
and it is therefore with some confidence I reply, that in 
my humble judgment the question you have mooted is 
involved in doubt ; in doubt Sir ; the expression I ad- 
visedly use is — doubt, 

Mr, Smith, — That is just what I have said all along ; and as 
for Lord John Kussell ! — ( slapping his hand on the 
table), 

Mr, T, — (interrupting) — Sir, Lord John I will trust to a 
certain point, but no further. I will not trust him more 
than reasonable: — not a jot. 1 say that to his face. Lord 
John, it is true; is prime Minister : and the humble indi- 
vidual who has now the honor of addressing this coni^- 
pany is — no matter what. But there are some men who 
are Englishmen, as well as other men, — who have hearts 
in their bosoms ; who have brains in their heads ; who 
• have blood in their veins ; who have money in their 
purses ; — all which « 1 beg leave to notify respectfully 
to Lord John, — with the most supreme indifference as 
to hbw he takes it. ( Throws himself hack in his chair ), 
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Mr. Smith. — ( Sudd^rty). — Sir, you are a brick ! ! !— I am 
not in the habit of flattering : and have no occasion 
to flatter any man, Lord or no Lord, seeing that I pay 
my way. But what 1 say is this, and 1 say it without 
* disguise, that an individual entertaining suqh noble sen- 
timents is emphatically a brick ! ! ! {Shoves the beer 
pot into S.'s hand.) Drink Sir and pass the pot ! 

( Thompson passes the pot^ hut first empties it, and stai ing at him very 
hard ; the conversation drops. Enter Mrs. Thompson and quietly seats 
h 'rseif at table : — .Mrs. S. gazing at her with astonishment.) 

Mrs. S. — I hope iNlein you find yourself comfortable. Pray 
make yourself quite at home, — oh, pray ck) ! 

Mrs. T. — J always do, more especially in my own house. I 
am in the habit of paying my rent, whatever other peo- 
ple may do. 

Mrs. Smith. — Rent, Mem, do you talk to me of rent the 
first moment I have ever seen your face ? Do you ques- 
tion iny honesty ? 

( Taking her for Mrs. Plumby.) 

Mrs. T. — Oh no, (with a scornful laugK)^ I do not question 
it at all ; but perhaps you w'ould like a little lobster, 
or some bread and butter ? ^ 

(Mrs. S. looks daggers and at last breaks the loaf spreads some butter 
on a portion, — and eats at Mrs. Thompson. Mrs. T. does the same with 
the remainder of the butter. Mr. S. and Mr, T. meanwhile rise, and 
furiously approach each other.) 

Mr. S . — Sir ! There must be an end of this. I beg to wish 
you a particularly good night. 

Mr. T. — Good night, with all my heart and soul. It is what 
1 have been w ishing this half liour. 

{The ladies rise and curtsey scornfully.) 

Mr. S — ( angrily ). Get out ! ( Pointing to the doors .) — 
Get out, Sir ! If I was not on my own premises, I 
would put you out at the door. 

{Mr. T. makes no move !) 

Mr. T. — And if I was not in mine, 1 would throw you out 
at that window. 

Mr. S. — You insolent, ungrateful individual! What, throw 
me out at a window, after drinking my beer, and seeing 
your wife eating my bread and butter ? 

Mtn T . — Yonr beer! Your bread and butter! They were 
mine: — and you know it, you intolerable sponge! 

Mr. S. — Sir, you are beneath my notice. The servant girl 
shall prove that 'fine speaking and truth are not always 
the same. {Hinge th^ bell*) ^ 
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{Enter Jemima with a shoe in one hand and a brush in the other, her face 
daubed with blaeking,) 

Mr. S. — Who ordered supper ? • 

Jem. — You, Sir. • 

Mrs. T . — Who ordered supper ? ♦ 

Jem . — Y ou,* M a’am, 

Mrs. S. — What an unprincipled yoifog woman ! 

Jem . — Oh my, oil Jemini ! If there’s not two pairs of 
lodgers ! All this comes of Master and Mistress not 
being smooth and agreeable. 

Mrs. T . — What do you mean by being smooth and agree- 
able ? • 

Jem. — They ar’n’t like bread and butter, with a bit of 
cheese on it. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Plumby, arm-in-arm.) 

Mrs. P. — I fear that unfortunately family circumstances 
have put you, ladies and gentlemen, to some inconveni- 
ence ; but, I hope to smooth down matters, and to make 
this house agreeable to all of yoy. 

Jemima . — And now^ Jemima’s supper you have had, — 

She hopes you do not think it quite so bad. 

’Tis small, I own : — but this meal kindly take, 
And better lish may yet come from the lake. 

The road we toil on, with indulgence smooth ! 
Applause is aye — agreeable, in truth. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 




LELLIE’S MISCELLANY. 


JUNE, isri.i. 


THE OLD FOUllTII OF JUNE. 

“ When George the Third was King!” — Byron. 

It is only those who are posting with rapid pace down the 
Hill of Life, that associate joyous recollections with the 4th 
of June ; a day which for sixty years tt as a public holiday 
over all parts of the British dominions. Wherever the broad 
banner of St. George waved, whether hanging heavily 
under the sweltering • atmosphere , of the line, all birt 
frozen uixler the hardly risen summer sun of Greenland, or 
fluttering in the burning breezes of North Western India, 
in the muggy swamps of Honduras or on the deadly Coast 
of Africa, it was a day of mirth and jollity, of fun and noisy 
loyalty in hard drinking — long speech making — loud talking 
— laborious dancing of endless country -dances ; and some- 
times of quarrelling and flghting. Nay, not unfrequently loss 
of life and limb closed in tragedy what had begun in farce. 

The reign of George the Jrd is the longest in what may be 
called modern English history. From the period wdien he 
mounted the throne in 1760 to the close of his eventful 
reign in 1820, the changes in the habits and manners of the 
British people were greater and more striking, than in any 
similar period in the history of the British monarchy. Those 
who were boys when George ascended the throne were old* 
men ere he sunk into his grave, with his mental and bodily 
light alike obscured. The course of this monarch’s policy, 
was resistance to popular rights. The growing wealth of 
the fiddling classes, the increasing intelligence of the 
lower orders — the impatience which both felt at those abuses 
of Government which the vastly increftsing power of the 
Press exposed with no tender hand — and the jealousy which 
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the aristocracy naturally felt at the prospect of their mon- 
opoly of influence being checked or overthrown, made the 
whole of George’s career a str.uggle against popular influ- 
ence and liberal opinions. Reared under ideas of high 
prerogative, and with very imperfect thoimh conscientious 
notions of his duty as .the sovereign of a free people ; with 
a mind of naturally narrow powers-* to which the taint of 
insanity lent an obscurity symptomatic of that fearful malady, 
he labored yndcr the notion that he was conscientiously 
supporting the princij)les of the constitution, when he w'as 
only lending the aid of his name and authori|y to maintain 
abuses, blots, and restrictions, on the rights and privileges 
of certain classes, — the oflspring of temj)prarily successful or 
unsound policy, wdiich has always been far dearer to Tories 
and Conservatives than the most Valufible portions of rights 
and liberties, which shield the lives and protect the property 
of British subjects. The excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion frightened many a sober right-minded man who had 
commenced his days Us a reformer, and transformed him 
into a staunch Tory ; thus the whole machinery of 
abuses and corruptions were saved for forty years. And 
though the force of public opinion had corrected much that 
was objectionable, still the suns of both the 3rd and 4th 
George had set, tTe the change for which the great body of 
the people of England had contended during nearly seventy 
years, w^as at length brought e.bout in William's reign — 
and a greater revolution effected Umn that under his ])rede- 
cessor of the same name in 1G<S8. 

But we have digressed from the jolly 4th of June, and 
shall not further trouble our gentle readers with a diatribe 
on the politics ot the days of our grand-papa. Despite of 
George the Srd’s Toryism and high Churchism, his horror at 
Papists, and dislike to Dissenters and Liberals of all shades 
of opinion, he was nevertheless popular from the respecta- 
liility of his personal character ; his regard for religious 
observances ; the stiff, dull, decency of his Court ; the cold 
courtesy of his ugly spouse, and a certain homeliness of 
habits and manners, which have always gained the hearts 
and retained the affections of the English people. There 
was moreover a strong leaven of Toryism of the old Jacob- 
ite school alive in those days, which included a large «sec- 
•fion of the country gentry and farmers, the monied mercan- 
. tile classes — the gr6at body of the Clergy and Members of 
the Universities — And lawyers a vast host in themsalves^ who 
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seeing their own fat things might wax lean were the reign 
of reformation to commence, prayed — as devoutly as lawyer 
could pray — (hat the King’sjife might be prolonged and 
become nia?}y generations. But as it was not then the fash- 
ion for limbs vf the law to indulge in long prayers ; in those 
days, they most loyally pledged IBs Majesty’s health in 
bumpers of ortiiodox port or rich brown ale. All classes, 
however, dropped — fur one day — their declamations and dif- 
ereijces ; and in the vrords of the jovial old song — 

" Whig and Tory all agre# 

To spend the daj in inirih and glee/' 

And accordingly fun, frolic, and gaiety sunk party feelings, 
and from llie sage to the soldier ail joined in the British 
Saturnalia. To the school boy, tlie anticipations of the 4tli 
of June w'ere brilliant in sport. Birch rods, Taw’se, Ains- 
wortii's Dictionary and other ills th it school boy flesh is 
ever heir to, were forgotten ; and for days before, pence 
were hoarded, ginger-bread neglected, and gunpow- 
der, whenever it could be procured, ^wns tortured into Pyro- 
teehiiic rarities. June is usually, from the Land’s End to 
John O' Groat’s liouse, a beautiful month redolent of green 
boughs and bright flowiers— -and the hope of a fair day was 
one of the never failing expectations of the school boy’s an- 
ticipations of the 4th of June. Yet though our recollections 
carry us back to many a merry King’s birth-day in the olden 
time, we hardly remember a single one in which rain or 
clouds obscured the brilliancy of the summer sky. There 
was one famous 4th of June on which tlie rain fell in tor- 
rents ; and the gallant corps of Voliuiteers which defended 
our native town being about to receive their colours, the 
worthy Minister of the Parish to save his head from the 
pitiless pelting of the storm, obtained a ready made wig 
from the barber to do duty as a hat while he consecrated the 
banners wdth prayer, according to the custom of war in like 
cases made and provided. So loud blew the wind, and so fa^t 
fell the rain, that tlie devotional parti of the ceremony was' 
perform*ed in the Town Hall, which r jidered the wig’s sei;* 
vices unnecessary — and it was not until some years after, 
when time had thinned the locks of the venerable pastor, 
that the birth-day wig was brought on the permanent estab- 
lislynent of his wardrobe. 

It was a hard matter to enjoy a mprning nap on the happy 
day, for loud pealed forth the merry bells from ** tower and 
steeple hjgh old rusty muskets, and ancient honey-combed 
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ship guns, after a silence for twelve months, gave voice 
that the King had completed another year of his reign — 
while thirsty souls resorted to the ale house, and drank ** their 
morning” to the health of their venerable monarch. “ Parlia- 
ment whisky” was not popular in those days-«-and loyal as 
were the feelings and, true the hearts of the lieges — they 
decidedly preferred to drink the King’s health in liquor 
that paid him no duty, Tories were then boisterous in 
their zeal for King and constitution ; but we never knew one 
of them whose patriotic fervor induced him to prefer the 
harsh beadach-creating pi’oduce of the legally distilled 
whisky — to the genuine mountain dew which never made 
the King a bawbee the richer. W e ought to have stated ere 
now that these early recollections carry us back to a Royal 
Burgh in the North of Scotland, where the excise laws 
were especially unpopular with the good folks high and low; 
and though the denizens were willing to fight for King and 
country, they could never reconcile their consciences to pay 
high duties on bad liquor — when the genuine dew of the 
mountain could be had, at a slight risk, duty free. Demo- 
crats and Reformers w'cre detested, but no one thougl^t 
himself a worse Tory or a less loyal subject, when he pledged 
the King’s health, and success to his Ministers and their 
measures, in bumpers obtained by the violation of the law. 

These were times of high soldiering ; every village, every 
town, every district, could boast of its corps of Volunteers, and 
all crafts, trades, and callings, even grave Divines and wise 
Philosophers, begirt themselves in warlike attire, ready “ to 
help their country at her need” — after the fashion of her 
countrymen. Nor was invasion then an idle alarm ; for 
Napoleon the Great was conqueror of Europe, flushed 
with victory, and possessing the confidence of an Army 
which knew no defeat, and of a people who gloried in being 
tlie masters of all the old Governments of the Continent. 
True, that the single flag of England still ruled the ocean ; 
yet the prospect of cflfecting a landing on our shores was 
no speculation of the scribbling brotherhood, but a proba- 
bility which at any time might have produced a blood- 
stained reality. An Army of Volunteers, some long, some 
short, some lean, some fat, with powdered head, pig tails, 
queerly cut red jackets, and unmentionables redolent of pipe- 
clay — might be a comical spectacle on a modern parade 
^ground ; for of a truth not a few of the patriotic band de- 
^hionstrated by their movements that tight cross bolts were 
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never by nature iniencled to sit on their shoulders. They 
were not like the French recruit — 

** With their gun upon their shoulder 
And their bayonet by their side 
Like to match with some proud lady 

* And take her for their bride/' 

For, in honest truth there was little that was captivating 
in a large proportion of these armed citizens — but still 
there was many a sturdy British arm, and daring spirit, in 
the ranks of the Volunteers; who, had “the foot of a foe 
ever trod on the strand,” would have shewn that — 

“ They had heartR resolved and hands prepared 
*Tlie blessing they enjoy’d to guard.” 

With the Volunteers the 4th of June was a great day. 
A stormy band of drums and fifes rattled through the early 
morn, to warn the gallant men to powder their hair and 
clean tlieir firelocks. The Drum Major was a foot, with a 
cocked hat of the dimensions of four staff topics of modern 
days. His head snowed over with a shower of oatmeal mingled 
with chalk, a long tail descending do\yn his hack, and a vast 
yellow coat, and ponderous cane in hand, he strutted in state 
before liis sheep-skin-pounders — he would liardly have 
ebanged places with a Commander-in-Chief. Despite of the 
dirty boys who tugged his ample skirts, or tossed crackers 
between his legs, he never forgot the dignity of his posi- 
tion, and like a turkey cock strutted in majesty before bis 
flock. The Battalion was mustered in the principal street, 
and headed by its hump-backed Colonel, who declared he 
would die instanter, could the King but see his Regiment 
marched to the links (or common) where at 1 2 o’clock an old 
Battery, intended to defend the harbour, discharged a royal 
salute somewhat to the peril of a party of enterprizing 
mariners, who usually presided over these venerable pieces 
of ordnance on great days. Then the brave Volunteers fired 
a feu de joie, the drums and fifes thundered God Save the 
King, the whole multitude shouted tlieir lusty cheers, and 
the martial shew was closed to the joy and deligiit of the 
mob : — who were as proud of the Volunteers, as was Napq- 
Icon of the Old guard, or Julius Ceesar of the 10th Xiegion. 

In those days the Mail coach was the only public con- 
veyance which united the metropolis with the more distant 
parts of the Empire ; and on the King’s birth-day, the arrival 
and departure of the Mail which travelled rapidly, accord- 
ing to the ideas Qf half a century back,«at six miles an hour, 
was quije an event. Much did the boys delight in the 
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starting of the conch, for decorated with boughs and 
bright flowers, it drove through the principal streets ; and 
the guard with a gold laced Jiat, and spacious red coat 
tried to bring out on his horn an edition of the nation- 
al anthem, and ever and anon discharged his blunderbuss, 
with which he was anued for the protection of the Mail 
bags — which then were not deemed quite safe without some 
such defence ; and then came the sight of the day, the pro- 
cession of H. M. good King Crispin. We have never 
seen a coronation, but we cannot imagine that even ** the 
coming event” of Napoleon IlL, could we be transport- 
ed to Paris or wherever the ceremony may cohie off, would 
afford us half the gratification we derived from the personi- 
fication of royalty by Johnny Gore, as worthy a cobbler as 
ever mended a pair of old shoes. He was a small man, 
but there was a majesiic step in his movements, as with an 
ancient robe of tarnished silk and royal crown of paste board 
and tinsel, his train borne by two dirty little boys in bag- 
wigs and three cornernd hats, preceded by his chaplain in 
full canonicals, his lords in waiting and men at arms — 
with Adam borne on men's shoulders in a leafy bower 
making a pair of shoes — the solemn march regulated by the 
equally solemn strains of drum, fife and bagpipe. Poor 
John Gore drew an admirable parallel between the dignity 
of George IV. at his coronation, and the King Crispin of 
Glasgow on some great occasion — yielding the palm to the 
latter for many good and substantial reasons, and we are 
quite certain that neither George 111 nor her present Ma- 
jesty could enter the lists with our old friend Johnny Gore 
in the real^dignity that hedges in a King or Queen, or one 
of royal line. 

Meanwhile, as the day wore on, the uproarious loyalty of 
the people waxed louder and stronger. J^oyal contributions 
were levied for bon-fires, tar barrels, and gunpowder. The 
mob cheered, and who dared dispute, on such authority, that 
all persons with clean coats on their backs should pay for 
tljeir privilege ? So he who wished to save his garments 
bought exemption from a rather too near approach of the 
carcase of a dead dog or cat, by the disbursement of a few 
odd six pences — while tubs, casks, wheel barrows, or any 
■iich articles found out of their proper places, were, by; a 
summary decision of the boy-ocracy, committed to the flames 
.ill honor of his Majesty — his Crown and Kingdom. 

.' But the crowning incident of the day was the entertain** 
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merit given by the corporation at the Town Hall to drink the 
King's health, to which the invitations issued were fully 
more numerous than select. ^ 

Just as the clock chapp it Six," all denizens of the 
Burgh, who tould muster a clean shirt, assembled in the 
Town Hall ; the Lord Provost with ^ new wig “ fresh frae 
Lunuen* took the chair, and a company of Volunteers — 
with drums, fifes, and cymbals, occupied the “ plain stanes'* 
opposite the “ Cliam'er," as the worthy citizens loved to call 
their venerable city Hall. A formidable line of bottles, con- 
taining a liquor denominated “ port," strong enough but not 
especially mclftiw, flanked both sides of a long line of tables ; 
cold ]uinch in copious bowls occupied the centre of the 
board — while platters of dried fruits, ])iles of sweet cakes and 
liecatombs of Finnan Haddocks, completed the banquet of 
wine, an entertainment as ancient as the days of good Queen 
Esther. The I'rovost was of course the chief speechiiier of 
the evening, and at his back stood a somewhat antiquated 
town officer dressed in a scarlet coat pf the cut of 45, whose 
especial duty it was to shout out the toast to the company-^ 
while another functionary similarly equipped, bearing in his 
hand a towel or table sloths stood at an open window : and 
waviiig his flag of peace, after each of the leading toasts, 
the response was a volley from tlie Company of Volunteers 
outside, who being liberally supplied with punch and porter, 
ere the leading bumpers were expended, their vollies were 
somewhat of the character which poor Burns, on his death- 
bed, entreated a brother officer of the Dumfries Volunteers 
might not be discharged over his grave. “ John,” said the 
dying bard, do not let the awkw’ard squad fire over me!" 
The vollies became in truth a feu dc joie ; meanwhile bon 
fires blazed, tar barrels rolled about in flaming majesty — 
squibs flzzed, crackers cracked, pop guns, old guns, big 
guns, and liuJe guns — gave most patent and most noisy 
signs of loyalty. That respected personage the oldest in- 
habitant could not recollect a 4th of June in which livea 
and limbs were not sacrificed in honor pf the Majesty qf 
England. The bursting of a rusfy musket, the shooting of 
one or more of his lieges with a ramrod, a pocketful of gun-' 
powder igniting, or a drunken man tumbling into a bon-flre, 
were events too common to attract attention, or interrupt 
the boisterous spirits of the occasion. 

The results of the day were not always confined to aoci* 
dental lo^s of life and limb ; for quarrels, broils and drunk* 
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en rows occasionally protlucetl *more tragical conclusions to 
the scene of uproar and irrational jollification. The 4th of 
June 1802 was memorable for Us being alike the celebration 
of the King's birth-day — and of the short lived peace of 
Amiens. After the IMilitary parade of the day was over, 

the V^olunteers of the town of A delivered up their 

arms and were disembodied. At that time of day ifo small 
portion of the Military force of Britain consisted of Fencible 
Regiments, viz. corps raised to serve in the British Isles or 
Ireland, but not bound to embark for foreign service. Let- 
ters of service, as it was termed, were granted to Noblemen 
and Gentlemen to raise their regiments in particular districts 
— and though many of these Colonels, Majors, and Captains, 
had never served before they obtained rank in the Army, 
which was afterwards transferred to the line, there were 
and perhaps still may remain a few heroes who entered the 
Army as held officers, and afterw^ards reached the higher 
grades of the Alilitary service. Lord Lyncdoch, whose name 
in the annals of the Ikminsular War stands only second to 
the great leader, joined the ranks as Lieut.-Colonel on a 
letter of service. As might have been supposed, these regi- 
ments were imperfectly organized, on disciplined; and such 
of them as had been engaged in suppressing the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 were much demoralized by the nature of 
the service in which they w'ere employed. A regiment, ori- 
ginally bearing a Highland designation, but removed to 
Ireland ere its ranks were filled up, o); it was fully offi- 
cered, in the year iif question formed the garrison of A . 

The men and officers were nearly all Irish, which did not 
tend to engender a good feeling between them and the town’s 
people. There were at the time but few officers present, 
the discipline was relaxed, and the men, who knew they were 
shortly to be disbanded, shewed little respect to their Mili- 
tary superiors. The commanders and officers joined the 
jollification in the Town Hall, — where the Colonel got 
most royally and loyally drunk, and in endeavouring to reach 
his quarters, attracted the attention of the mob, who never 
failed to greet a drunken Gentleman with storms of far from 
pleasing compliments. The bespattered Colonel took refuge 
in tlie Towriguard, which was posted in the principal street, 
near the Town Hall. The shouts, jeers, and jokes of fhe 
mob excited the wrath of the officer on duty, who instead 
of aheltering his respected Commander until drunkenness 
should aid his retreat, sent a strong guard to affprd him 
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protection on his way to the Barracks. The poor man stag- 
gered along with his trusty escort, followed by boys and men 
half “ bent on mischief half on sport.” The gates of the 
Barracks closed on the luckless wight ; and here the affair 
might have cpded ; for in those days a Colonel beingdrunk was 
not a high crime and misdemeanour. ^ But ere many minutes 
had elapsed the drums beat to arms, the regiment rushed 
from its Barracks, the ranks unformed, many of the men 
half armed, half dressed, and wholly drunk, and accompani- 
ed by one or two officers — all more or less heated with wdne, 
— and forming an irregular and straggling line within a 
short distanc(^"of where a dense crowd were shouting round 
a great bon fire, discharged a volley that killed seven per- 
sons and w'ounded many others. Who ordered out the regi- 
ment, who gave the orders to load or fire, w.^s never clearly 
ascertained. Strange to say, the mob ere not intimidated by 
this sudden and murderous outrage, but making a rush on 
the broken, straggling, and ill-formed li»u', with sioues, sticks, 
brick-bats, and all offensive weapons ^a mob can command, 
drove the soldiers back to their Barracks, disarmed some 
and made prisoners of others ; and but for the timely inter- 
position of the better ^classes would have inflicted on tlie 
luckless victims within their power — the summary process 
of Lynch law. The Charters of all the Scottish Burghs 
authorize the Magistrates to call on the Burghers for Mili- 
tary service when the public peace is in danger ; and each 
town has, or had, an armory of rusty muskets wherewith to 
arm the citizens in times of danger. The Magistrates 
promptly called out and armed the Burghers — all of whom 
having been Volunteers up to that day, responded to the 
call without hesitation. 

The soldiers were confined to their Barracks — the streets 
patrolled by armed citizens — the wounded attended to — and 
the dead delivered over lo their sorrowing friends, who saw 
a day commenced in mirth, closed in gloom. But the roused 
anger of a Scottish mob is not easily subdued. Blood had 
been causelessly spilt, and now the pepple thirsted fo^ 
revenge ; and a tragedy deeper than that of the Porteous 
execution ever memorable in Scotland’s annals, and immor- 
talized by the happiest effort of Scott’s genius — was on the 
point of being enacted. There was a small half-moon Bat- 
ter^ in the interior of the harbour, on which were mounted 
three old awkward long 18 -poanders. v A guard of a Cor- 
poral and four men kept watch and ward over these trusty 
guardianS of our trade — and we think there is a tradi- 
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tion that these pieces were once discharged under the direc- 
tion of an old shippy, at a rakish looking craft which came 
close up to the harbour’s mouth in the days of Paul Jones. 
Unobserved by the Civil aiUhoritics and their armed police, 
a large body of the mob, chiefly composed of* sailors, ship 
carpenters, and bakers boys (leaders of all mischief) proceed- 
ed to the Battery (it was now dark), at once disarmed the 
guard, and took possession of the guns, and as many rounds 
of shot which lay in a pile by the pieces, as they could con- 
veniently carry. The ordnance was dragged without much 
noise to a hill witliin 100 yards, and separated by a ravine 
from the Barracks — and would have poured destruc- 
tion on the unfortunate inmates, had not the interposition 
of the armed citizens and Magistrates persuaded tne infu- 
rated rioters to replace the guns in their former position 
and disperse, leaving the unhappy delinquents to the strong 
arm of the law. Next morning it was found that the spring 
which supplied the Barracks with water had been cut off, 
and the public ferment still continued, wliile the people 
vowed blood for blood. The regiment quitted the town at 
midnight by a bye road — and no sooner had they got clear 
of the city and its suburbs than the band struck up the well 
known Scottish air of 

We ll gang naeuuir to yon toun, &c,” 

In Scotland the Lord Advocate is public Minister, and 
save in cases of murder when the nearest of kill may prose- 
cute should the Crown decline, all criminal actions are con- 
ducted in the name and at the cost of the Crown. Strange 
that in this respect the Land of Cakes should have so far 
surpassed her more powerful sister. The men who were 
captured on this unfortunate night were retained in custody, 
and among these OfKcers, the Lieut. -Colonel, the Captain 
of the Town Guard, and another whose activity had been 
conspicuous in the proceedings of the fatal evening, were 
apprehended and committed to jail on a charge of murder. 
These were the days of high Tory politics ; every display of 
popular feeling, every symptom of popular outbreak, were 
viewed with, no matter from what cause arising, jealousy 
and fear by the ruling powers as signs and signals of a 
revolutionary tendency. And gross as had been the con- 
duct of the Military, exciting a curse in the miiid^ of 
all Scotland, at an act of wholesale slaugliter, the Lord Ad- 
vocate actually refused to prosecute ; and the* immediate 
'•disbanding of the Regiment was thought a sufiii^ient vin* 

^ dication of the outraged law of the land and of humanity. 
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One case strongly aroused public sympathy. Afineyouth, 
only son of an aged couple in humble condition, had enlist- 
ed in the Royal Artillery a* few years before, and having 
risen to the rank of Sergeant by his good conduct during 
the Egyptiarf campaign, had come back from that then mys- 
terious land on a visit to his parents*, whose hearts swelled 
with honest pride at the return of their gallant young sol- 
dier. In tlie uniform of his noble corps he was joining in 
the boisterous mirth of his townsmen, glad doubtless to 
renew the memory of early days. Some of the people near 
him advised ^\im to sliift his position as the soldiers were 
going to fire — “ Oh no,” said the poor fellow, ** British 
soldiers know their duty better than to hre without author- 
ity on an unarmed mob.” The words were hardly uttered 
when he was a lifeless corpse ; and thus the gallant youth 
who had aided in defeating the enemies of his country fell 
under the lawless fire of Ins fellow soldiers who had never 
faced a foreign foe. 

The afHictcd father was aided by ti liberal subscription 
to prosecute the officers ^’vho were still detained, — but 
on tlie refusal of the Crown to take up the case, were re- 
leased on bail. The •triaf took place in Edinburgh on a 
charge of murder. All the leading lawyers at the Scottish 
bar were retained on both sides. The officer whose ill 
directed activity had attracted attention absconded, and was 
out-lawed ; or his life would have been in no small danger. 
There was much difficulty in settling the amount of culpa- 
bility which most of the accused parties had in the unhappy 
affair, while no actual guilt could be brought home to the 
privates. After a long trial the Jury returned the verdict 
of “ Not Proven,”* and so ended a tragedy which rankled 
for years ;n the minds of the people of that part of Scot- 
land, and produced an, ill feeling both towards the Go- 
vernment and the Military, which we are not quite sure is 
altogether obliterated up to the present hour, and which 
another 4th of June tragedy that occurred a few yearjj 
after tended to perpetuate. ^ 

On the renewal of hostilities with France, the volunteers 
were again embodied to meet the threatened dangers of 
invasion in 1805. It was in 1807, if our memory serves 
us^true, when the mirth and mischief of the 4th of June 

• One of these OfRcers afterwards acquired aonie literary reputation, but 
orentually Sgared at the Bar of the Oid Bailey on a charge of picking pockefi 
along with Sit eon. Both were acquitted ; but it was rather a strange acearrene# 

in the life of a literary man, to be uied first for murder and then for theft. 
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was running on its full course — that an officer of the mili- 
tia regiment in garrison in the same town reeled out of 
the i own Hall most loyally Feu. The usual rough jokes 
of fiu' boys assailed him when he drew his sword, and was 
about to cut down a lad who gave him ho cause of 
offence. A gentleman wearing the volunteer uniform step- 
ped between them, and discovered the lad to be his brother- 
in-law. He offered no violence or incivility to the officer, 
bat merely restrained him from doing mischief, and got him 
conveyed to his quarters. On sleeping himself into his 
senses, he was informed he had been grossly Jnsulted, and 
must call out the gentleman who had in fact done him a 
friendly act. These were days of high duelling, when men 
had to risk their lives for nothing or be excluded from so- 
ciety ; but the volunteer officer b^hig a man of amiable dispo- 
sition and the father of a family, wisely took the advice of 
friends, and disowning all intention of insult and in- 
jury, refused either to fight or to apologize. Several 
days elapsed ere any other proceedings took place. But 
the militia officer still thirsted for the blood of a coun- 
try man, being denied the privilege of slaying the French ; 
and during the interval he, in coinpany with liis second, 
and with the knowledge of the Officer Commanding the 
Regiment, practised pistol shooting so as to be sure 
of his man. Having made himself perfect in the art of 
murder, lie posted his opponent, who had not strength 
of mind to resist what was deemed a deadly insult, and im- 
mediately challenged the homicide. The parties met just 
beyond the hounds of the county, on a spot which had 
obtained an unfortunate notoriety for such encounters. The 
pistol practice was too true, for the unfortunate man fell 
mortally wounded at the first fire, and such was the pervert- 
ed feeling of the men of the regiment, that on the return 
of the man-slayer to the Barracks he was carried in 
triumph round the square on their shoulders. But the 
triumph was of short duration ; warrants vrere immediately 
i&ued : the principal and second made a narrow escape and 
were outlawed for non-appearance — while the Colonel of 
the regiment was obliged to resign his Commission, a vastly 
too light punishment for aiding and abetting in murder. Had 
not' the unhappy man been thus cashiered to evade the Lw, 
there can be very little doubt that he would have met the fate 
which awaited the unfortunate Major Campbell at Armagh 
in the following year. But we fear our readers ^re now 
tired of our ancient recollections of the old 4th of June. 



THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY, AND THE NEW 
POSTAGE IN THE N. W. PROVINCES. 

By the Ghowi^er. 

Most people can give you a lively idea of what the month 
of May is in these parts. Mrs. Jones for instance calls it 

“ peculiarly oppressive.” Old , of the Sudder Court, tells 

us “ that tiic evidence in the case is sufficiently strong to 
enable him to pronounce a sentence of extreme heat against 
it.” Captain Leatlierhed of the Light Cavalry calls it 
“ deuced hot and extinguishingly disgusting.” Popkins is 
of opinion that it is ‘‘ burya gurrum.” Dr. Squills again 
asserts that the “atmosphere is adumbrated with haze,” 
which is deemed conclusive and satisfactory, as no one knows 
wlijat he means, nor does he himself. Miss Julia Thompson, 
who has only been out five hot scasoAs, but is still so very 
English, tells Captain Johnson of the 22i\d Light Dragoons, 
that it “ reminds her very much of a day at home in July, 
only it is much warmed*.” 1 must admit that the noun May 
in this country is not entitled to the adjective merry. It is 
not exactly a joyous month in these provinces. No young 
lady of my acquaintance would consider her election to the 
sovereignty of May so delightful an event as to warrant its 
communication to lier Mamma in the gushing words of the 
Laureate, — 

** And Pm to be Queen of the May, mother, 

I’m to be Queen of the May.’* 

This in India, would be an unnatural state of excitement 
for any ycung lady to put herself into. ’Tis true that the 
Ladies of the North Wpst, even in May, would dance from 
night till morn, until in point of fact — 

Nox humida coelo 

PiSDcipitat, suadcutque cadentia sidcra somnos 

Or in other words until the hour before dawn, which as the 
song says is always* the darkest. But I suspect that few 
would be found such wild and enthusiastic lovers of the 
dance, as to move with graceful steps, with garlands in their 
hagds, round a May pole in the compound of the Lord of 
the Manor at Agra, between 5 and 4 r. m. of an afternoon 
in the merry month of May.* 1 should as soon expect to 

• We re^ectfuUy allude to the Lieutenant Governor and bii flag itaflT. 
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see the fat Colonel of the 118th N. L, and old Judge Silver- 
head of “ our station,’* with fair round belly, with good 
capon lined, climbing up a pole >for a leg of mutton, prompt- 
ed to this exhibition by a desire (praiseworthy in itself but 
difficult of execution) to instil into native youth, clerks, and 
drummer boys, a love of good old English sports. 

There is no danger that the English in India will enjoy ^ 
themselves too much at the festive period, when tlie hot 
winds are furiously blowing around them, “ with a will,” or 
** a vengeance,’* as ])eople of different fancies would say. 
Both terms are satislactory,* and also of a kii^lred nature ; 

for is not vengeance the result of will? well ! I grant 

you, it is too much of a good thing to consider that matter, 
when the thermometer stands at 109 in the shade and 92 in 
the “cool** house ; so say no more about it ! 

We want some healthful recreation in India, during the 
hot winds ; some employment for the house. If we can’t 
get that, we want some striking novelty to rouse us from 
this death in life, which even affects the sparrows, as was 
lately remarked, by an intelligent friend of mine, a close 
observer of birds, men, and manners. At this season, says 
he, the sparrows sit on the boughs with their mouths open. 
The candid reader will admit that the month of May must 
be very hot, when birds born and bred in the country, and 
addicted solely to out of door pursuits, are reduced to such 
a state of exhaustion and lethargy as that described by my 
friend. I am not sure that 1 have pightly termed the 
sparrows “ acclimated** birds. The question of their being 
aborigines has been disputed ; I know a gentleman of a live- 
ly fancy, who is fully persuaded that bis father some years 
ago introduced these very noisy* birds into India. If his 
father did so, 1 cannot say that he deserves well of posterity. 
But this is a digression. At this season, in the absence of 
better pursuits, we require, as I have said before, some 
striking novelty, some new sensations. Sherry coblers and 
lumps of Wenliam table ice would be striking novelties at 
Agra : and to many of us, they would afford entirely new 
sensations. In Calcutta the citizens of the ditch, owing to 
the services of Messieurs. F. W. Browne and Co. and the 
public spirit of “ our” David Wilson, are perpetually en- 
countering new and wonderful drinks, which from time<;ijto 
time are manufactured to witch the world, in the hot months. 
The Calcutta people lilso, are periodically under the pres- 
cure cf a monetary crisis. They are better off thao we are 
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in this respect. Our coblers are but mochees, — our dirty 
scraps of ice, if put in the mouth, cause damnable reitera* 
tion, only that and nothing more — and for a monetary crisis, 
— good lack ! The affairs of us all are always so depress- 
ed, that such a thing as a financial crisis could be no novel- 
ty. The Courts of Requests and tlje up-country banks are 
a perpetual pressure on us. We live under a dynasty of 
crisises 1 The old nuin is never off our backs ! 

We are quite blaze in the North West, {it least in the 
month of IMay. Nothing can startle us — a Lahore journal 
tells us of a disturbance in the frontier, at least once a 
W'eek ! Rles? your heart! There's nothing in it ! We have 
read all the books in the station library — they are chiefly 
novels, and tluinibed over and over again ; a night mare 
tobacco pervades their pages. We don't dress in the month 
of May, unless indeed in that dress so kindly provided for 
the guests in the Castle of Indolence : — 

" Loose a:> the breeze thut plays ah^ng the dovrns, 

And waves the t^iiinmer wot ds when ev'iiing frowns, 

O fair undress, best dress! it checks no vein 
But every (lowing limb in pleasure drowns.** 

That is, it would do so, |)ut for the mosquitos. Again in 
the month of May* th6 Military bands can't play; they are 
gasping for that breath which their instruments crave, and 
the instruments themselves seem melting away with the 
music that proceeds from them. The Mails can't come 
in from Bombay regularly in the month of May, and 
when they do come, all Europe is asleep, or sitting on a 
mine, or doing something equally unprofitable. Then again 
look at the Local Press. The Time and Place render the 
'Delhi more seriously stupid than ever. The Moff. and Re- 
corder, the one dropping the shovel, the other the carpet 
bag of contention, fall exhausted beneath the indomitable 
attacks of the Simoom. • In yonder mess rooms the billiard 
balls have left off, what H. G. K. would call, “ their cease- 
less motion.” The novel drops from the band of the ex*- 
hausted and mug-oppressed Subalterns, and the wigs of 
irascible Brigadiers are now but the bleatings of tend^ 
lambkins ; active and energetic Magistrates fall asleep in 
Court, lulled to rest by the sleep-persuading hum of their 
droning Sberistedars ; and the Sudder Judges give weight 
to4he general depression by quickly closing their Courts 
for a time ; a relief to themselves, and shall I say, to their 
Unhappy suitors also ? * 

And \fhat do the Ladies do ? They toil not, neither do * 
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they spin. They sing not, play not, work not, don’t bathe 
their children, nor scold their servants, nor write their ac- 
counts ; yet they are not visible.^ Perhaps they brood over 
the vanity of human wishes, in tlieir own rooms ; or per- 
chance they sleep. 1 am not a Free Mason in the Lodge 
of Hymen, therefore I, cannot positively say whether the 
following description is true to fact. We ({uote again from 
the Bard, who was more fat than bard beseems : — 

“ Their only labour was to kill the time 
(And labour dire it U, and weary w'oe ;) 

They sit, (hey loll, turn o’er some idle Rhyme. 

Then rising suddcMi to the glass they go, , 

Or saunter forth, with totl’iiiig stc|) and slow. 

This soon too rude an exercise they tind ; 

Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 

V\ here hours, on hours, they sighing lie reclin'd, 

And Court the vapoury God, soft breathing in the wind.” 

“ How jolly !” Sniggers some naughty young Ensign. O ! 
you’d like to be there, wouldn’t you, yon young dog !” cries 
some wicked old boy of a Colonel, with a wink of his very 
uncolonelish eye, which bafHes all hope of description. 

When I was Assistant Resident at the Court of — 

and out comes a story, eminently suited to naughty young 
Ensigns and wicked old hoys ofColoij'els and Majors, which 
astonishes even the Growler s knowledge of the propensi- 
ties of wicked old Boys in general. 

We must some how or other manage to bear up against 
the enervating and exhausting influence of the hot season. 
It is difficult, [ must confess, to do anything during an east- 
erly wdnd in the month of June. But employment of the 
mind is our only chance : an act of Council, imposing pains 
and penalties on all males under 35 years of age, who are 
addicted to the pernicious habit of drinking a liquor called 
Mug and eating hot tiffins, might work wonders. But as 
there never yet was an act of Council published, through 
which like an Act of Parliament a coach and horses might 
not be driven, 1 fear that a prohibition of Mug-imbibing 
would be fruitless. It might also lead to a Meeting. So 
1 «m afraid that the Legislative Councillor can’t assist us in 
this matter. The Court of Directors won’t allow their 
Covenanted Assistants in the Civil Service to play cards. 
I wonder they have not interdicted their young OfBcers from 
drinking beer between the hours of 12 and 7 p. m. B«th 
li^e bad habits ; they might insist upon more than a half 
penny worth of bread to the immense amount of sack which 
is consumed from April to September, An act too^ to pre- 
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rent the smoking of more than three cheroots per diem might 
b& found beneficial could it be enforced ; but the Growler 
has no doubt that his Lordship knows perfectly well, how 
useless the attempt would, be — perhaps he is fond of a 
tiffin too : 1 am. 

It must be admitted that His Lordship in Council has 
done his best. The Growler had giTcn up the New Postage 
Act in despair, when his hopes were cheered only the other 
day by the draft of the New Act, Section by Section, Pa- 
ragrapli by Paragraph, promising stores of amusement, in- 
struction, and employment, at easy rates from 6 pie up to 
two annas, ojjening out means of communication, and shut- 
ting up our purses at the same time — a very desirable con- 
summation ! The mind of man cannot imagine the entire 
benefit of this revolution in postage, by one glance at the 
Act. The whole social system, as the Statesman would 
flay, will be elevated. Letters will tiiumph over Bass. The 
extension of the penny postage will infallibly lead to a more 
extensive brei^ing of geese, for some men can’t write with- 
out quills, and are not quills part of 4he goose ? The price 
of gold pens will be raised, and the coolies of Hindostan 
will groan beneath the weight of the leather trunks of box* 
walahs, whose trade will henceforth be restricted to steel- 
pens. Husbands will write to their Wives in the Hills every 
day, and the pleasure-loving wives, will be unable to put off 
answering on the plea that dak expences are so very 
heavy. Passionate lovers will sigh their souls away 
daily to the tender virgins, the promised partners of 
their future joys, and it will only cost them 6 pie a sigh. 
Promises of eternal happiness, and a life miraculously free 
from the common lot of liumanity, weal and woe, and cliangei 
and trials, will multiply in numbers, by the surgical influence 
of Lord Dalhousie, and a double letter, price one anna ! 
School girls now converged into Matrons, wlio on their first 
plunge into life vowed a friendship so lasting that the grave 
alone should close it, will be able now if willing, to fulfil 
their vows ; I say will be able if willing, but 1 very much 
doubt their doing so. Jolly Ensigns will write daily ' dis- 
patches to each other of the ** plummy” doings in their 
station, relating in detail the several splendid actions by 
which their particular Mess is entitled to the honorary de- 
signation of a “larky one.” Majors and Asst. Surgeons 
looking for their promotion will keep a more watchful eye- 
than ever on the health of .the Lieut. Colonels above them i 
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they Avill have correspondents through the post at every 
post. Civilians urith large families (and a liondon actuary 
has determined that they have large, very large families) 
undetered by dak charges, and the cries of tlie as yet young- 
uncovenanted for bread, will be perpetually enquiring 
through their brother Collectors respecting th*e increasing 
eccentricities of such and such a Judge — and the extraordi- 
nary report that Commissioner so and so had not smoked 
his hookha for two days. Verily there are biave times at 
hand I There is a draw back certainly ! I'hat inveterate 
fireman, whom nothing can weary out, the DUN will profit 
by our penny postage. “ Not taken in 13ejvi‘ing** will be 
no check to liis pursuit now. How the wretched debtor 
will tremble beneath the sarcasm of the man of teas and 
Gondiinents. “ Do you call yourself a gentleman, Sir?’* will 
be a daily query, from Calcutta to the Indus, from the 
Himalayas to the mouth of the Ganges ! You can't have 
buttered toast always — as the Persian hatli it, every rose 
has its thorn — still there is balm in silence i^altliough the 
duns may profit by the* postage for a time to annoy their 
victims ; and if the introduction of the New Act leads to a 
system of cash payments, wo sliall after all have the laugh 
on our side, for prices must come do\f n, if ready money be 
the order of tlie day. Then cheap postage from England 
to any part of tlie British dominions is another future blow 
to the evil genius who presides over tJie numerous castles of 
Indolence in Hindostan to the evil Spirits of Mug and 
Tiffin, a sad disconiliture. ^Ve shall have**showers of books 
and pamphlets to improve onr minds, without feeling in our 
pockets that the Calcutta Booksellers are making their 
fortunes out of our love for reading. Libraries and Book 
Clubs will be established in every station. Their name 
shall be Legion. The he:>t books will be available at easy 
prices, and the subscripiions per mensem will be less by a few 
Kupees than they are now. This is cheering. If any one 
is idle from henceforth, Lady or Gentleman, and plead the 
heat as an excuse, they shall be put out from amongst us 
and be considered fit subjects for a Lunatic Asylum. They 
ahall be condemned by way of punishment to a doubfe 
allowance of Mug and Tiffin, to uneasy sleeps, and perpetual 
indigestion. 1 have spoken ! 

The growler has only to hope that the draft act reilly 
will be read again in August and passed in November — 
above all any idea of Quitting oft* its publication until the 
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close of the Burmese war, would put the promised boon on 
the same footing with the conversion of the Muhamedans, or 
any other expectancy, which certainly will come to pass, but 
not just yet jirobably. The completion of the Burmese war 
is a remote contingency. It may be ^reamt of ; but to think 
of witnessing it would be to encourage the preposterous 
idea of living for a century. 

1853 will have been a remarkable year for India, and 
if the Growler were so disposed, he might write an Epic 
Poem in praise of Lord Dalhousie’s civil administration— 
but have we i/bt an Indian Laureate ?— and for me 

CUfiiJutii, pater optiiiie^ vires 
Deficiunt—" 

The writer is weary and therefore takes leave of his 
readers, with the hope that they will sliow themselves worthy 
of the boon conferred upon them by cheap postage, both in 
this country and to and from England ; and in parting from 
the most noble the Governor General in Council, his Lord- 
ship will permit me to observe that the sooner we are 
enabled to question the Post Office Peons staggering under 
the weigiit of the pacl^ets to bur address, which will be dis- 
patched under the new rules, as follows,— 

** Wliat letters has, thou there 

the sooner wc shall be able fairly to say, in common with 
every body else— 

I can but thank 70U; good my Lord!" 
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OH DLESS ME WITH THY ROSY LII^ ! 

1 . 

Oh bless me with thy rosy lip, and glad me with thy smile, 

And 1 will think of thee my love thro* mony a weary mile 

Thro’ mony a weary mile my love, of Mountain and of Sea ; 

And ilka bonnie blooming flower will speak to me of thee. 

%■ 

2 . 

I would not those bright eyes should weep one aniious tear for me, 
Nor memory’s sacred fountain swell with o;..i sad thought of thee,— 
With one sad thought of thee my love; then glad me with thy smile, 
And 1 will love thee more and more, thro’ every weary mile ! 

3 . 

The parting hour is come my love, the parting tear is shed,— 

And 1 have prayed to Heaven above, for blessings on thy head ; 
Then cheer me with thy sunny smile, a blink o’ that bright e'e I 
And I will ne’er forget its light, when far away from thee. 


C. S. Q. 



A HASTY RETROSPECT OF WARS IN INDIA 

DURING THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Part IL The Scinde War. 

When Lord Ellenborough arrived in India, he found 
the public mind confused with terror, the finances em- 
barrassed, political services infested with men greedy of gain, 
the Military depressed in spirit and deprived of their just 
allowance, the hard working Soldier oppressed, the vapour- 
•r encouraged, the press constantly proclaiming sentiments 
cowardly and selfish, w^ithout an indication of honor or pa- 
triotism. The safety of the Anglo-Indian Empire was at 
stake : England however was not to be trampled on because 
Lord Auckland had been unjust. * 

The exulting nations on the frontier had yet to be taught 
that her strength was not safely to be measured by recent mis- 
fortunes. Having undertaken to save the Indian Empire, 
his Lordship*s hand was stretched forth at once, in all its sinewy 
strength : — the means were at hand ; the Afghan war was 
drawing to a close, and the hour had arrived, to teach the 
Ameers of Scinde, that treachery and deceit could not be 
practised with impunity, but that British skill, energy and 
discipline were invincible when brought into play against 
Barbarian hordes. 

His first step was to direct Major Outram to inform the 
Ameers of Scinde, whose fidelity he had reason to suspect, 
that the Governor General had come to a fixed determina- 
tion to punish by the cenfiscation of his dominions, the first 
vrho should prove faithless. His own letters to the chiefs 
were equally explicit : — 

** While I am resolved to respect treaties, I am equally re- 
solved to make others respect the engagements they hdve 
entered into, and to exercise their power without injury to 
their neighbours ; on the day on which you shall be faithless 
to the British Government, sovereignty will have passed 
from you, your dominions will be given to others, and in 
your destitution all India will see that the British Govern* ' 
ment will not pardon an injury received from one it believed 
to be ks friend.'* 
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This policy of Lord Ellenborough was truly indicative of 
the honorable and statesmanlike views which actuated his 
Lordship*s Indian Administration. Far from taking advan- 
tage of the Ameers past misdeeds, his Lordship expressed 
a desire to believe them faithful, and ofiered a new inter- 
course on well understood grounds. 

During the final operations in Afghanistan and the re- 
treat from that country, which the Ameers looked upon as a 
flight, the Booghties and other tribes were on the point of 
breaking out into open warfare. This so excited the Ameers 
of Hydrabad and Khyrpoor, both anxious to recover their 
independence and annul Lord Auckland's treaties, that their 
arrogance burst the bounds of prudence : — they interrupted 
the Navigation of the Indus and forbade their subjects trading 
with the British ; — the Ameers of upper and lower Scinde 
consulted together how best to league against the Fering- 
hees. These things led to their final destruction. 

In August, four months previous to our Army reach- 
ing Ferozepore, Sir Charles Napier had been sent to com- 
mand the Troops in Scinde and Beloochistan by the Gover- 
nor General, who gave him full pow^r and controul : with 
directions to keep Kurachec. Arriving at the latter place 
from Bombay on the 9th September, having lost one fourth 
of his companions by Cholera, Sir Charles pushed forward 
on horseback to Ilydrabad accompanied by a Guard of 
wild horsemen ; — anxious to reach upper jScinde as quick as 
possible, and assist Colonel England in his retreat through 
the Bolan Pass. Passing through Hydrabad, Sir Charles 
gave the Ameers timely warning, that he was perfectly aware 
of their acting a disloyal part ; and if they did not cease, he 
would make the Governor General acquainted with the facts 
with a view to a forcible remedy. On the 5th October 
184^, Sir Charles reached Sukkur, and forthwith com- 
menced a series of political and Military operations which 
reduced the Ameers to the choice of an honest policy, or a 
terrible War. They tried deceit, and were baffled ; they 
raised the sword and were cut down ! 

The reader will bear in mind that Shikarpoor, Bukkur, 
andfKurrachee were occupied by the English in conformity 
existing treaties, the framing of which it is unnecessary 
to enter into. Sir Charles soon discovered proof of NUs- 
iieer,*’ the Ameer of Hydrabad, having urged Beebruck 
Booghtie to fall on the British, and the Mooltan man to 
follow the same course. * 
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Roostiim of Kliyr poor’s intercourse with the Maharajah 
ivas likewise proved. Shcre Mahonuned of Meerpoor was 
constituted commander of the forces in lower Scinde, and 
promised to add 16,000 fighting men of his own. 

The whole country was in commotion, the hill tribes were 
getting ready, and the JVlooltan man continued his prepare^ 
tions in the rear of the British witlAinabated diligence. 

Having received the orders of the Governor General to 
occupy Subzulcotc, and Bhoong Barra, Sir Charles crossed 
the' Indus December 1842 — sent the Bengal Troops to 
occupy tlie ceded districts, and publicly proclaimed the 
policy of LorJ Kllenborough. 

Shikarpore and Sukkiir on the right bank, Roree and 
Alore on the left, Biikkur in the middle of the stream, were 
garrisoned by Sir Charles* Troops. 

Previous to making an advance into the interior. Sir 
Charles WTote and informed the Ameers that the Mails had 
been stopped in Khyrpoor, and in his laconic way observed : 
“ Wherever my posts are stopped, there will I inarch with 
" my Troops ; and your highness will Have to pay the expense 
** if this happens within your territory.” 

On the 26th December the British force reached Mur- 
garee — a fort near Khyrpoor, — Koostum of Khyrpoor had 
already ceded the turban to Ali Moorad and gone wdth his 
troops and treasure to Deejee ka kote ; as the General moved 
forw^ard on Khyrpoor, Roostum’s sons and nephews went off 
to the south with all their fighting men, and Koostum once 
more changing sides followed them. 

Then the Larkhana division of Beloochecs began to cross 
from the right bank of th.e Indus, and made towards the 
south, knowing the Ameers of upper or lower Scinde would 
take them into pay. Upper Scinde was clear of all aAned 
Bands with the exception of Ali Moorad, who remained faith- 
ful and trustworthy. 'Ike flight of Roostum, sons, nephews, 
army and treasure, had saved upper Scinde from War ; but 
the Ameers of Hydrabad were still to be settled with. A 
glance at the map will put the reader in possession of Sir 
Charles’ position. 

2000 men under Mahommed Ali were in Shah Ghur — 
which belonged to Ali Moorad, asHais. The seizing of thist 
fortress w'as an act of War : and gave the English General a 
right under the treaty of nine articles to interfere with hie 
Army. 

Housscin Khan, a son of Roostum, with 2000 men and \ni 
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treasure were in Einaur Gliur, a fortress in the desert con- 
sidered impregnable and well stored, and looked upon as 
inaccessible to Europeans ; the seizure of this place by 
Housseiii Khan was another act of War and aggression 
against Ali Moorad. Iloostum with 7000 men and several 
pieces of Cannon was on the borders of the desert to the 
South, in communication with his sons and nephews at 

Dingee,*’ a large fortress on the line of demarcation between 
upper and lower Jiciiule. The plan of the campaign on the part 
of the Scindians arranged by Hoche Seedee, an Abys- 
sinian slave conspicuous for his ability, greatness of mind 
and heroic courage, was as follows : — The Belo|/ches of upper 
Scinde w'ere to fall back upon Dingee w'here a rc-inforce- 
ment of 15,000 men was to join them ; the force at Larkhana 
was to attack Sukkur. The Generars l}ase of operations being 
thus taken from him and his force isolated, the upper Scinde 
Army, with tlie force from Ilydrabad and Meerpoor, were 
to unite and fight at Dingee. But the General’s foresight 
in strengthening Sukkur and forming a new base at lloree, 
together with his rapid movement on Khyrpoor, baffled their 
schemes, and Roostuiii’s wavering conduct completed their 
confusion : — hence they fled as we have shown to Dingee, 
and the Larkhana people, instead of' marching on Sukkur, 
went to Dingee likewise. 

Buoyed up with the hope of drawing the British General 
into the Nullahs and swamps, and keeping him there till the 
fierce sun should destroy his force, the Ameers resorted to every 
species of intrigue to delay his approach.* A plan was formed 
fur the Campaign in case of being beaten at Dingee ; tlie 
Khyrpoor Ameers with the force of upper Scinde were to 
strike into the desert and rally at Emaiini Gliur, — the Ameers 
of loiver Scinde were to fall back on Ilydrabad ; which ever 
body the General followed, the other was to fall on liis rear. 
They argued thus ; if be halts — pQ,stilence will destroy his 
Troops ; if lie enters the desert in pursuit of tlie Army of 
Upper Scinde, the Army of Lower Scinde will cut off his 
communications witli the cultivated districts, and the river ; 
then his Troops will perish from heat and thirst on the 
burning sands; — if he marches on Hyderabad the Army of 
Upper Scinde returning from Emaum Ghiir will attack his 
rear, and cut off his communications with Roree ; whereas if 
|ie sees liis difflculties and danger, and attempts to retir(;,on 
‘Roree, the united forces would fall on him, and destroy him 
before he could reach Sukkur. 
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Having proclaimed Ali Moorad the lawful Rais of Upper 
Scinde, tae Turban of Command over the Talpoor family 
having been conferred on Jiim by Ameer Roostum Khan, 
Sir Charles declared his intention to protect him in all his 
rights, and place his Killedars in command of all his forts. 

In the beginning of January, Sir«CharIes reached Deejee 
ka kote, fully bent on the destruction of Emam Ghur, his 
force consisting of 3000 men. Finding it impossible to move so 
lai ge a body through the desert, he selected 200 Irregular 
Cavalry, mounted 350 of the ^^nd Queens on Camels, and 
taking Ali Moorad with him, with two Howitzers, entered 
the desert. t)n the eighth day he reached Emam Ghur, and 
found Mahommed Khan with his band and his treasure had 
iled ; Emam Ghur was immediately blown to pieces with 
the gun powder which was found in it. This exploit of 
Sir Charles was thus described in the house of Lords by 
the late Duke. Sir Charles* march upon Emam Ghur is 
** one of the most curious Military feats which 1 have ever 
** known to be performed, or have e^er perused an account 
** of in my life ; he moved his Troops through the desert 
** against hostile forces ; he pad his guns transported under 
** circumstances of ex":reme difficulty, and in a manner the 

most extraordinary ; and he cut off a retreat of the enemy 
** which rendered it impossible for them ever to regain their 

position.” 

Shah Ghur would have shared the same fate, but reports 
came in stating the Scinde Tribes were gathering at Dingee. 
Returning by a different route through the desert, Sir 
Charles reached his Army at Peer A boo Bekr and continu- 
ed to advance on Hydrabad, to which place Major Outram 
had proceeded to negotiate fresh treaties, the General hav- 
ing sent the Light Company of the ^^nd, as a safe guard 
for him. The Ameers demanded the restoration of Roos- 
tum to the Turban — this demand so contrary to their own 
customs and law|^they knew could not be granted. The ob- 
ject in making it was to gain time ; — and find a fitting oppor- 
tunity to enact a second Cabul tragedy in the wholesale 
slaughter of Outram and his escort. A trap was set for 
Napier ; but Eastern strategy in this instance was warded 
off by Northern craft. So confident was Napier that 
Outram was imposed on by the Ameer, from the dis- 
crepancy between his (Outram’s) confident assertions and' 
the reports of his own Emissaries, together with the letters 
found op the Murree chief, written by Mahommed Khan, . 
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desiring him to come with all the force he could* collect ter 
Meance by the 9th, that when Outram proposed to Sir 
Charles to go in pers&n to Hydr/^bad and send his Army to 
Meerpoor, the first }>roposal certain death to the General, 
the second destruction to the Army, cut off from its commu- 
nications> supplies and i!ie means of retreat, if necessary, — 
Sir diaries cpiietly closed his book of correspondence and 
paid no further attention to his suggestions. On the 15ch 
February, he wrote Outram ; — “ Do not pledge yourself^ to 
“ anything whatever ; I will make no peace w'itli the Ameers ; 
** — come away if possible ; if youjiave not boats entrench 
^ your house lor defence ; your men have provisions for a 
“ month and I will be with you tlie day after to-morrow,” — a 
Steamer was likewise sent off' to his assistance. 

On this identical date Outram and his party of 100 men 
were attacked by 8000, and well did he maiiilain his charac- 
ter for gallantry and intrepidity; having sustained the attack 
for three hours he embarked his brave band under cover 
of the guns of the Steamer, and joined Sir Charles at Mut* 
tree. Yet, instead of being proud of this Military exploitr 
which reffccted great credit on him, he was so inflated with 
his political sagacity and judgement in diplomacy that he per- 
sisted in declaring the Ameers innocent ; and, desirous of 
peace, he even urged the general to halt another day ; which 
would have added 25,000 men to the enemy's Army already 
in force at Meanec. 

On the memorable 17th February, 1843, Sir Charles, with 
little more tlian 2000 men of all arms. Officers included, 
fought the battle of Meanee against 35,000 of the enemy. 
Teesdale, Cookson, Tew, Jackson, Meade, Wood, and 60 
Privates were buried on ^the field ; the loss of the ene.nay 
was estimated at 6000. Six sovereign princes surrendered 
themselves prisoners. And on tlie 19th, the Army took pos* 
session of the city of Hydrabad. 

Sherc Mahommed of Meerpoor was stiU at large, round 
whose standard the Beloochees were all gatnering. To march 
wjth his force, reduced by tlie Garrison at Hydrabad against 
Shere Mahommed, who could if beaten have retired into the 
desert, would be risking all he had gained ; Sir Charlaa 
therefore resolved to remain quiet and sent for Troops ta 
Kurrachee, having previously ordered a reinforcement from 
Sukkur, under Colonel Roberts. Lord £llenboroi!gh 
Jhavtng heard^ of the hattie of Meanee through some private 
with his usual sagacity had ordered 3 R^giioeata 
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for Scinde, with 250 Irregular horse, and a Camel battery* 
Sir Charles formed a strong entrenchment, 4 miles from 
Hydrabad, near which he encamped. 

Lord Ellenborough’s determination to annex Scinde 
having been* made public — the Captive Princes in Hydra^ 
bad, still continuing their intrigues, •were sent on board the 
Steamers: a strict but necessary step. The atrocities 
practised by them on tlieir subjects, in cruelly murdering 
offspring and every other species of abomination 
towards those over whom they ruled were quite sufficient 
to justify the Governor General in taking their dominions 
from them. * 

Shere Mahommed fell into the trap the General had laid 
for him ; supposing he was quiet from fear, he sent Vakeels * 
to desire him to leave the country and his life should be 
spared ; the General’s answer was “ surrender yourself by 
the 2Sv(Sl^ or I will march against you.” 

Several re-inforcements arrived, and on the morning of the 
^3rd, to the inexpressible delight of Sir Charles, the Sukkur 
and Kurrachee re-inforcements were both descried at the 
same moment ; the recruits, were sent into Hyderabad and 
the 500 veteran Sok'iers in garrison there, were added 
to the Army. 

At break of day, on the 24th March, 3,900 Infantry 1,100 
Cavalry and 19 Guns were drawn up in front of the British 
Camp and advanced 10 miles to Dubba, where the enemy 
to the number of 25,000 were posted. 

The position was strong, and had been selected with 
great judgment by the A&ican slave Ploche Mahommed 
Seedee,who displayed skill worthy of an European General, 
and when the day w'as lost died sword in hand. Captains 
Garrett, 9th Light Cavalry, and Smith, Bengal Artillery, 
fell on the field with 40 Hank and File ; 10 Officers and 
278 men were wounded ; the loss of the enemy was com- 
puted at 5000 ; |uch was the battle of Dubba, or, as it is 
generally called, Hydrabad. 

After 8 hours rest the troops were again in motion, ttiareli- 
ing ^ miles before they halted, and passing through twd 
entrenched positions which the Lion had prepared to fall 
back upon. Meerpoor was abandoned : — the Lion in full 
^ht to Omerkote, his pursuers oh his traek ; — 10 days after 
battle, Omerkote surrendered. 

On the 8th April, the Army woj concentrated in the 
palace jii the Ameers, baying in 16 days defeated 25,000* 
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enemies in battle, captured 2 fortresses, and marched ^00 
miles under a Scindmn sun. 

It might fairly be imagined that the Officers and men who had 
thus gained imperishable renown for the British Arms, and had 
relieved a vast population from the murderous and tyrannical 
ruleof a set of Princes had no right in reality to the coun- 

try, over the population of which they exercised the most 
unheard of atrocities, would have received the applause and 
praise of their countrymen. Far from it; Dr. Buist, of»^he 
Bombay Times, published the following grossly scand^ous 
infamous libel on them, without even the slightest shadow 
of truth in it. They who three months since were sharers 
“ of a palace and in the enjoyment of the honor of royalty 
• “ are now the degraded lemans of the Feringhee : true it is 
the harem has been deRicd ; the last drop of bitterness has 
“ been mingled with the cup of misery we have given the 
“ Ameers to drink — the heaviest of the insults Mahomme- 
** dans can endure has been heaped upon their grev dis- 
** crowned heads. Let.*it not be supposed we speak of this in 
the language of prudish sentimentalism. The Officers 
who have dishonoured the Zenana of Kings have com- 
mitted great wrong, but for that as for the other evil deeds 
attending so unjust and cruel a conquest, the Government 
“ which ordained it is responsible. We know now to our 
shame and sorrow the evils which flowed from frailties 
** such as this permitted in Cabool ; and at Hydrabad we 
may yet discover the heinousness of our sins in the mag- 
nitude of our punishment. If one thing more than all the 
** other wrongs we have inflicted on them could awaken in 
the bosom of each Beloochie chief the unquenchable 
** thirst of never dying vengeance — it must be to see the 
** sanctities of domestic life invaded and violated as they 
** have been — to see the daughters of nobles and wives of 
** Kings, living while youth and beauty lasts as the concu- 
** bine of the infidel, thrown aside when their attractions 
have departed to perish in their degradation and shame. 

** This is the first of the black fruits of invasion for which 
Britons must blush — the most attractive of the ladies of 
the Zenana now share the Tent of the British Officer. 
This contrasts well with the reception English ladies ex- 
^^^Idenced at AfTghan hands.” 

' This lying libel was immediately contradicted by Sir 
C^harles and all his officers : — not a lady of the Zenanas 
.had ever been seen by a British Officer^ 
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So much for Dr. Buist and his Bombay Times. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into a discussion relative 
to the justice or right of Lprd TVuckland to occupy posts 
in Scinde and interfere with a nation not at war with us^ 
merely for tlie purpose as alledged of mercantile advantages. 
The treaties were in force when Lord Ellenborough arrived 
in India, and the Government were bbund by the acts of 
his predecessor. 

me iron despotism of the Ameers, the atrocious cruelties 
prac^ed on the Scindian population, the formation of shi- 
kar-gurhs, although whole villages were depopulated to form 
them, the incessant fighting one with another, and the com- 

E lete anarchy reigning in the whole of the country would 
ave been sufficient to Justify the interference of the British 
Government. 

The treachery fully proved, the attack on the Resident, 
and the orders to murder every Feringhi found in the coun- 
try, which were partly carried out, will in all probability be 
sufficient justification to the mind of ^n enlightened reader 
for the downfall of the Ameers and annexation of the coun- 
try. The horror and detestation in which they were held by 
the occupants of their Zenanas was so great, that not one 
could be found to accompany them into exile ; and when 
Meer Roostum was without tent or covering it was the 
English General who supplied him with the necessaries of 
life, when the other Ameers who pretended they were fight- 
ing for him refused to contribute either to his comfort or 
support. 

Shere Mohammed was still at large, but sei^ral moveable 
columns were gradually closing round on him. On the 13th 
June he advanced against Jacob with 10,000 men and four 
guns; but Jacob was too good an Officer and too remarkable 
for skill and courage for Napier to have any forebodings on 
his account. Leaving a?few men to take charge of his Camp, 
Jacob advanced boldly ; the troops already disaffected made 
a show of charging ; but when the dust had cleared away, no 
enemy was visible. The Lion fled into the desert and 
was joined in the Bodghti country by Ali Mohammed, tfie 
son of Roostum, who had abandoned Shah Ghur on hearing 
of his defeat. Thus terminated the war in Scinde — 
and Sir Charles with his native police quickly restored tran- 
quility to the country and happiness to' the Scindian popula- 
tion. It is impossible to close this short account of the con- 
quest of ^Scinde without adverting to the conduct of Major 
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Outram. He was not present at Meanee : and left for Eu- 
rope before the battle of Hyderabad. Arriving in England 
he obtained an audience with the Ministry, and India house 
Authorities ; and placed Sir Cfhas. Napier s conduct in so 
dubious a light, that the conquest of Scinde«and the two 
terrible engagements (jught by Sir Chas. and his Army 
were passed over in gloomy silence.* The truth soon came 
to light, Outrain s notes being sent by the secret committtee 
to Ellenborough ; and when Sir Chas. Napier in his siimle 
and truthful style exposed all Outram's misrepresentaiions, 
Lord Ellenborough and Council placed on record their 
strong sense of the honor and ability of Sir Chas. Napier, — 
and their astonishment at the extent of Major Outram s 
delusion as to the Ameers, 

The thanks of both houses of Parliament were voted to 
the Army and their illustrious Leader. 

The labours of the malicious and secret maligners were 
at an end — and the wretched calumniators of our brave army 
(the parasitesf of a njiserable and disappointed faction at 
Bombay) were forced to seek some other topic on which they 
could expend the rabid eloquence of their diseased imagina- 
tions. « 

Part III. The Gwalior War. 

The warlike operations of Lord Ellenborough*s brilliant 
administration did not terminate with the conquest of Scinde. 
The Mahrattas of Gwalior still looked* back with pride, on 


* Meanee and Hyderabad were fought in February and March 1843, it was not 
howem till 12th [February 1344, that the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Par- 
liament thanked Sir Charles and his army for their exploits and highly approved 
of their conduct. 

Published in General Orders I5th May 1844. 

More than a year after the engagements. Better late than never— but we prefer 
this— 

** Bis dat, qui dat cito.’* • 

SOth February 1844. The Court of Directors resolved by Ballot that their 
thanks were due to Sir Charles for the eminent skill, energy and gallantry, Ste. ftc. 

. On the 28th. The General Court of the B. I. Company voted all the usual 
thanks, &c. 

**Vide General Orders, 16th May, 1844. 

« f In Captain Neil's recollections of services in the east he very Justly ob- 
aarves;— 

That the time has not yet arrived when the acts of Lord Ellonborougli’s admin- 
istracion can be viewed calmly and dispassionately— but when the veil is with- 
drawn which is now thrown over them by the prejndice or bitter acrimqjiy of 
party, they will elicit that universal admiration which their wisdom and beneficial 
results so justly merit and Lord Ellenborough will bs clMsed among'thosa dis- 
tinguished men whose oauiM are inseparably associated with' the glory of our 
Bastem Empire. s 
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their once powerful empire. Internal commotions broke out 
afresh. Men inimical to our Government were thrust into 
Office. The Dada Khas Wslla usurped the authority in 
the Gwalior state^ which the British Government were 
hound to maintain in the house of Scindia, The Governor 
General insisted on the Dada being»expelled : which after 
some delay was effected, but men more inimical were placed 
in Office. The country was one continued scene of conspi- 
rator's and assassinations. On the 18th December 1843, Lord 
Ellei.fhorough declared his intention to protect the person 
of the youn^ Maharajah, and chastise those who set 
themselves up in opposition to his authority. On the 
28rd Sir Hugh Gough crossed the Chumbul, and 
Major General Grey advanced on Gwalior from Biftidel- 
cund. On the 529th the Force under Sir Hugh Gough 
fell in with the Mahratta Army, at the village of Maharaj 
poor. Sir Hugh had nearly 14,000 men and 40 guns ; 
the enemy were estimated at 18,000 and 100 guns, and 
fought with great courage and deternijnation ; but General 
Valiant’s Brigade having taken the Village in reverse and 
captured 528 guns, the enemy abandoned the field leaving 
4000 men hors de combat. The loss on our side was 106 
killed and 684 wounded, including 34 Officers. Major General 
Churchill, C. B., Lt,-Col. Sanders, C. B,, Major Crommelin, 
C. B., Leathes, Newton, and Bray, fell on the field. The 
victory was complete, and w^as witnessed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, whose intrepidity was the admiration of the Army, 
and rendered him more dear than ever to the gallant Sol- 
diers by whom he was already beloved. And well might the 
army be proud of a high minded British Nobleman, who 
shared their dangers, watched over their interests, and 
comforts, and rejoiced in their successes. 

On the sam^' day the left wing of the army under Major 
General Grey, moving from Bundelcund, reached Punniar 
about miles from Gwalior, and found 12,000 Mahrattas 
with 24 guns in position to oppose their further progress* 
Although they had undergone a long and harrassing marcbf 
they attacked the enemy with such impetuosity that they 
were rapidly driven from position to position, leaving all their 
guns, one standard, and some treasure, — ^in the possession of 
our victorious troops. 

The loss on our side was trifling, Capt. Stewart of the 
Buffs, and Cobham of the 50th were the only Officers killed ; 
7 Officerji and 18 rank and file wounded. 
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In 13 days after entering the enemy’s country two actions 
were fought, and the war was over. 

In less than 2 years from the date of his arrival in India 
Lord Ellenborough had avenged the murder of our army at 
Cahul; had punished the treachery of the Ameers, by. the 
confiscation of their territories ; and added in one year from 
the revenue of Scinde €80,426 to the Company’s coffers ; 
(The Collectors estimate the annual proceeds from Scinde in 
a few years would amount to a million ;) and had restprei 
the prestige of the British arms in the upper country, hy the 
splendid achievements of Napier’s army at Meeanee and 
Dubba. 

The expenses of the Gwalior war were charged on the 
revertues of the Maharajah. 

The peace now established was favorable to the finances 
of the country, considerably drained by the Affghan war, 
and there was every prospect that the increased debt w^ould 
soon be diminished. 

The attacks made on Lord Ellenborough in both houses 
of Parliament were triumphantly disposed of by the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown. When it became known that the 
Directors, taking advantage of a clause in the Charter, had 
without, consulting Her Majesty’s Ministers, recalled 
his Lordship from his post, an animated discussion took 
place inTthe Lords. Lord Ripon in answer to a question 
put by Lord Colchester, stated that this act of the Directors 
nad neither the sanction or the approbation of her Majesty’s 
Ministers : which statement was received with great cheer- 
ing by a large majority of the house. Lord Brougham, in 
his caustic way, pointed out the absurdity of such a clause in 
the Charter, — that the Board of Control (part and parcel of 
the Government) should have the power of controlling the 
Court of Directors in their Indian administration — and that 
the most important of all acts — one on which the very safety 
of the Indian Empire might depend — ^the continuance or 
removal of the Governor General should be left solely to the 
^ourt of Directors. 

The Charter had the bond ; and it was good. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was appointed to the vacant Post, and 
at the entertainment given him by the Cour^of Directors the 
Chairman thus addressed him : — * 

* A part of the addreis not relating to the matter at present in discussion it 
left out : but those parts ate especially selected which may point out the dislike 
of the Court to the late G. G.'s particular acU. . 
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The Court had selected him not only on account of his 
reputation as a Soldier but likewise as a statesman.” 

“ You will not fail to recollect tliat the Members of the 
Civil Service are educated not only with particular care but 
with a special view to the important duties of civil adminis- 
tration, upon the upright and intolligent performance of 
which so much of the happiness of the people depends. I 
doubt not your experience will coincide w'ith that of the 
gre:;t men who in former times have filled the Office of 
Goi »^nor General in enabling you justly to appreciate the 
emineiu qualities of the civil servants in India. 

“ You will Perceive the maintenance of respect for the au- 
thority of the Court is demanded by the existing system of 
the Indian Government ; and we are persuaded you will im- 
press this opinion upon our servants abroad not merely by 
precept^ but by '' your example.” 

“ In dealing with those states dependent upon our govern- 
ment, with a view to soothe the feelings and conciliate the 
attachment of both chiefs and people^ we have permitted 
the Chiefs to retain the recognized emblems of authority, 
their titles, and their insignia of rank and station. 

“ On religious points and prejudices, we have always 
maintained the strictest neutrality. 

‘‘ The supremacy of our power must be maintained by the 
irrisistible force of our arms when necessary but the 
empire of India cannot be held by the sword alone, 

“ Peace is desirable with a view to the prosperity of our 
finances.” 

This was by far the most important piece of information 
the Chairman gave to Sir Henry; it was not exactly necessary 
to let him into the secret of £. s, d, — as it was not ^ill 
several years afterwards that the cost of the Affghan war, 
which Sir John Hobhouse admitted, in fact boasted, he had 
made himself, transpired. 

Lord Ellenborough left India, to the infinite regret and 
sorrow of the fighting part of the army. Many men there 
were high in the Civil Service who admired his short but 
brilliant Government.' 

The Politicals and a vast majority of the Civil Service 
hated his Lordship cordially. The following extract from 
one of the monthlies lately published may account for this 
bitferness of feeling, which time is not even likely to soften. 

** The shackled promotion of the Service was slowly' and 
wearily leaking its way through the obstacles which at first 
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had effectually barred and subsequently impeded its pro<^ 
gress, ivhen Lord Ellenborough like an incubus, prostrated 
the energy that was fairly reviving. There is an inseparable 
connection between vanity and meanness, and with a mean- 
ness as contemptible, as his vanity was spiteful^ he prostitu- 
ted to the gratification^ of his womanish spite against the 
service the high powers with which he had been intrusted. 
The Chairter precludes the nomination of any but Covenant- 
ed Civilians to appointments in the regular line of the i^r- 
vice in the Regulation Provinces — but all political appoint- 
ments, and those in provinces to which the regulations have 
not been extended may be conferred on M nitary men or 
Civilians. And to gratify his womanish spite this mean, 
vain, contemptible, and pitiful Governor General absolutely 
bestowed the wliole fifty which fell vacant during his admin- 
istration, on Military- men alonej'* 
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O S* ovTi /isXXwvj ovS* a^pacr/iovtac virvat 
Nikcjjubvo^j iraprjKev ayyeXov pepog, 

» ^sch. Agam. 

Most people know a good deal about the Electric Tele* 
^aph and therefore our title, it must be admitted, might fairly 
lead to the suspicion that we were going to indulge in that 
superfluous form of the Didactic, which the homely wisdom 
of our fore-fathers has rebuked by the proverbial expression 
of “ teaching our granny to suck the egg.” 

But this paper has been suggested by two considerations, 
one of which is that we believe many persons, acquainted 
generally with the principle of the Eiectric 1 elegraph, still 
shut themselves out from several astounding and highly in- 
teresting facts, under the erroneous impression that all de- 
tails must be purely fcientinc : and the other, that we do 
not think it is suificiently known in this country that our 
distinguished fellow emigrant, O'Shaughnessy, is not only 
notable for the great exertions he has made to introduce the 
Telegraph into India, but also that as an inventor and ex- 
perimentalist he occupies a high post in the history of the 
application of Electricity to the communication of intelli- 
gence. We therefore propose, very briefly, to notice some of 
the more imaginative circumstances connected with the opera- 
tions of the Electric Telegraph, and also to attempt to 
point out O’Shaughnessy’s place amongst the savans who 
have contributed to bring it to its present perfection. There 
is something to our mind extremely picturesque in the very 
nature of a Telegraph. The reflection has struck us, when 
watching that poor clumsy performance on the Ports- 
mouth road (now pf course dispensed with,)— a human 
THOUGHT, mysterious Ijiing !— winging its way through 
the silent air ! This idea lent a certain sublimity even to 
that rude machine, with its sprawling wooden arms, which a 
cloud could incapacitate and the earliest twilight shut up 
for the night. ^ 

The poets have not overlooked this matter : the descrip- 
tidn frodt which the two lines at the head of this paper are* 
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taken, is perhaps one of the finest passages in the Greek 
language. 

Troy fell in the night, anti by da%vn the news had reached 
the adulterous halls of Atreus. What messenger had so 
swiftly sped across the /Egean sea? The intelligence burst 
into life in the beacon fi?c of Ida : the light from Ida fell on 
the tlcrmaean steeps of Lemnos : and from this island, Athos, 
the mountain of Jove, received his torch : the fiame of his 
pine rose gloriously in the^ir, and the watchman of Ma&^s- 
tus could see its reflection flashing, like sunlight, ovey’ the 
ridges of the waves ; he did not linger : they .of Messapius 
soon caught his beacon, and lighting the withered heath 
passed the message to the cliffs of Citliaeron : — o’er the lake 
Gorgapis, o’er the mountain of ^Egi-plancton, by the tower 
beyond the promontory that looks on the Saronic gulph, 
even to the Arachnajan steep; from whence it broke at last 
on the weary eyes of the watchman who was sitting above 
the roofs of the Atrida\ 

But if there is a poetry in the beacon fire : if even in the 
rude operations of the aerial telegraph ; — how much more so 
in the Electric one, which besides possessing the picturesque 
nature of Telegraphs in general, has Sc4ch romantic wonders 
peculiarly it’s own. 

It may be scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
the two properties of the Electric fluid, by means of which 
the operations of the Telegraph have been accomplished, are 
firstly that of freely passing over a certain class of bodies 
called conductors^ and secondly, susceptibility of arrest in 
movement, from certain other bodies called insulators. 

Now as a metallic rod is a conductor, Electric fluid will 
pass along it ; and if this rod be coated with a non-conducting 
substance the insulator will prevent the Electric fluid from 
escaping oflf the rod to any lateral, object. “ If then,” to 
use Dr. Lardner’s words, " a wire coated with a non-con- 
ducting substance, capable of resisting the vicissitudes of 
weather, were extended between any two distant points, one 
end of it being attached to one of the extremities of a gal- 
vanic battery, a stream of electricity would pass along the 
wire — provided the other end of the wire were connected 
with the other extremity of the battery'* The Doctor puts 
this passage iii italics to draw particular attention to a mar- 
vellous fact immediately to be related. When Electric 
Telegraphs, then, wete first created, in accordance with the 
requirements' of the fluid, a wire was extended from the 
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battery to the desired destination, and a second wire came 
back from the distant point to the battery. 

But it was afterwards found out that a second wire was 
not necessary, for if the extremity of the first wire were 
attached to li metallic plate and buried in the ground, and 
the other extremity of the battery, srt its end of the journey, 
were attached by a wire to a similar buried plate, then the 
Eq^rth would prove a conductor and the electric fluid would 
return from one plate to another itself. 

Jy^Jbut give the imagination full rein in reading the following 
picturesque ijotice of this circumstance from Dr. Lardner s 
pen : — 

“ Of all the miracles of science, surely this is the most 
marvellous. A stream of electric fluid has its source in the 
cellars of the Central Electric Telegraphic Office, Lothbury, 
London. It flows under the streets of the great metropolis, 
and, passing along a zigzag series of railways, reaches Edin- 
burgh, when it dips into the earth and diffuses itself upon 
the buried plate. From, that it takes flight through the 
crust of the earth and finds its own way back to the cellars 
of Lothbury ! , 

Instead of burying plates of metal, it would be sufficient 
to connect the wires at each end with the gas or water 
pipes, which, being conductors, would equally convey the 
fluid to the earth ; and in this case every telegraph despatch 
which flies to Edinburgh along the wires which border the 
railways, would fly back, rushing to the gas-pipes which 
illuminate Edinburgh — from them through the crust of the 
earth to the gas-pipes which illuminate London, and from 
them home to the batteries in the cellars of Lothbury.” 

An imaginative mind will fill up for itself the marvels of 
this extraordinary fact, and will picture the varied scenery 
— the towns -the field|— the rivers — the grassy hill-sides, 
broad leas, and windy wolds, under which this solitary travel- 
ler passes with the rapidity of thought I 

Another most interesting wonder of the Electric Tele- 
graph is the scarcely calculable celerity of its movements. 
An account of some experiments tried in Paris in 1851, and 
witnessed by Dr. Lardner (whose words we shall quote) 
illustrates this point most vividly. Happening lately,” says 
hai “to visit Paris, — we assisted at some experiments which 
were made in the bureau of telegraphs at the Ministry of the 
Interior. There we found ourselves iti a room about twenty 
feet squere, in the presence of some half a dozen personar 
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seated at desks, employed in transmitting dispatches to, and 
receiving them from, various distant points of h ranee. Being 
invited, we dictated a message^ consisting of about forty 
words addressed to one of the clerks at the railway 
station at Valenciennes, a distance of 168 'miles from 
Paris. This message Mas transmitted in two minutes and 
a half. An interval of about five minutes elapsed, dur- 
ing which, as it ntterM’ards appeared, the clerk to whom the 
message was addressed was sent for. At the expiratioil of 
this interval the Telegraph began to express the ansM^er. 
which, consisting of about thirty-five words was deliverea 
and written out by the agent at the desk, in our presence, 
in two minutes. Thus, forty words were sent 168 miles, 
and thirty five words returned from the same distance, in 
the short space of four ininuCes and thirty seconds. 

But surprising as this was, we soon afterwards M'itnessc^d, 
in the same room, a still more marvellous performance. The 
following experiment was prepared and performed at the 
suggestion and under t^ie direction of M. Le X’errier, the 
celebrated astronomer, and ourselves, and in the presence 
of a committee of the Ijegislativc Assembly, Mens. Pouillet, 
professor of physics, and several distinguished members of 
the Academy of Sciences : — 

Two telegraphic wires, extending from the Ministry of 
the interior to Lille, were united at the latter place, so as to 
form one continuous wire, extemling from the Ministry to 
Lille, and back from Lille to the Ministry, making a total 
distance of 336 miles. This, however, not being deemed 
sufficient for the purpose, several special coils of wire, 
wrapped with silk, were obtained, measuring in their total 
length 74*6 miles, and were ioined to the extremity of the 
wire returning from Lille, tiius making one continued wire 
measuring 108i^ miles. A message consisting of 282 words 
was now transmitted from one end of the wire. A pen at- 
tached to the other end immediately began to write the mes- 
sage on a sheet of paper, moved under it by a simple me- 
chanism ; and the entire message was written in full in the 
presence of the committee, each word being spelled com- 
pletely and without abridgement, in f iso seconds, being 
at the average rate of (wo words and four-tenihs per seconds 
By this Instrument therefore, it is practicable to transmit 
intelligence to a distance of upwards of 1,000 miles^ at tne 
rate of 19,500 words ^in hour.** It must not bo supposed, 
'however, t!iat by using thootpreosioii hm**— upwards of a 
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thouBand miles** — Dr. Lardner means to imply that dis- 
tance makes any practical difference, he is referring only to 
the particular experiment in question. According to the 
eomiuon estimate by which tlie velocity of electricity is cal- 
culatedi a message might be sent eight times round the 
earth between the two beats of a aoinmon clock ! 

This may give some idea of what going like lightning 
really is. 

We shall notice one more miracle. The principle upon 
which it is founded is the power of the electric current to 
ffeconf))ose certain chemical solutions. A short paragraph 
from the seunt work from which we have already quoted so 
copiously, will put tiie reader in a position of imaginings 
at any rate, how the miracle is performed. 

“ Let a sheet of writing paper be wetted with a solution 
of prussiate of potash, to which a little nitric and hydro- 
chloric acid have been added. Let a metallic disk be pro- 
vided corresponding in magnitude with the sheet of paper, 
and let this disk be put in coiimmnipation with a galvanic 
battery, so as to form its negative pole. Let a piece of steel 
or copper wire forming a pen be put in connection with the 
same batter}' so as to i'onii its positive pole. Let the sheet 
of moistened paper he now laid upon the metallic disk, and 
let the steel or cupper point whicii forms the positive pole 
of the battery be brought into contact with it. The galvanic 
circuit being thus completed, the current w ill be established^ 
the solution with which the paper is \vetted will be decom- 
posed at the point of conhict, and a blue or brown spot will, 
appear. If the pen he now moved upon the paper the con- 
tinuous succession of spots will form a blue or brown line,> 
and the pen being moved in any manner upon the paper, 
characters may be thus written upon it as it were in blue or 
brown ink.*' 

This will give a notidn of the process of electric writing ; 
and the result of the best arrangement in connexion with it 
is subjoined. 

** By this method, to whomsoever the merit of its inven- 
tion may be due" — there is a dispute as to who invented tW 
arrangement — ** a person kt any station, as for example at 
London, may write a communication, in characters used in 
common writing or printing on paper, placed at another db- 
lam station, as for example at Trieste, and this writing shall 
he traced on the paper witli as much precision as if the per- 
CM writfng bM the pen in his hsmL We may kaagine ^lat* 
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the electro-chemical pen placed on the paper at Trieste ia 
extended to London, and tlierc held and directed by the 
hand of the writer, for tliis it is which almost literally takes 
place. The conducting wire, in connexion with that part 
of the electro-chcinical pen which is held in tho hand, which 
extends from I'l’icsto to London, may be considered as only 
forifting part of thi;. pen, and the end of such pen at Lon- 
don, held and directed by the hand of the writer, will com- 
municate a motion to its point at Trieste, in exact cortes- 
pondence with the characters formed by the hand of the 
W'riter. Thus, if a writer at London move the cxtrefnity 
the conducting wire so as to write a phrase* or his usual 
autograph, the point at Trieste will then inscribe on the 
prepared paper the same phrase with the same signature 
annexed, and the writing of the phrase and the signature 
will he identical %vith that of the writer." 

There is a capital ])assage in i^eigh Hunt’s Legend of 
Florence, which may well be quoted after these wonders; 
JJa Rha is speaking-;: 

“ Th#* man’s dream» 

Or he might have dfe'imt, when at his wildest, 

Is, to the ctvit'ucd man, hia common^jpUce : 

And what should lime so rcaerenre in ouisches 
A«, in his due good course, not still to alter ; 

Tin chariots run $i<imu twenty miles an hour ? 

Ajr, thirty or forty. 

Oh ! oh, without horses ? 

Say, without horses. 

tv ell to oblige you,— yes, 

And tailing boats without a sail ! Ah, hat 
Well, glory be to poetry and to poets ! 

Their cookery is no mincing t Ah ! ha ! ba ! 

Thus does the impossible of one age become the com- 
mon-place of a later : humiliating thought for human wis- 
dom ! ^ 

But now let us examine, from the best materials at our 
disposal, what contributions Dr. O’Shaiighnessy of Calcutta 
has made to the scientific application of electricity to the 
transmission of intelligence. It may not perhtTps be general- 
ly known that it is now a century since electricity was first 
pronosed to be employed for the purpose of communicating 
intelligence between distant places. Perhaps still less is it 
known, that so early as 1823,' a Mr. Ronalas, of Hamti|pr- 
smith, wrote to the Lords of the Admiralty, requesting an 
. inspection of his electric telegraph, and recommending its 
^adoption for Government purposes. The Admiaelty de* 
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dined to have anytliing to say to Mr. Ronalds* or his 
telegraph. 

Though, however, the idea of an Electric Telegraph was 
recognised in the scientific world at an earlier date, the first 
patent was not taken out till 1837, and we call particular 
attention to its specification witli a ijiew to showing how 
little the ^ telegraph of to-day had been anticipated even 
then. The letters patent given to Messrs. Cooke and 
WhOatstone were for “improvements in giving signals and 
sounding alarms in distant places, by means of electric cur- 
rents tr.ftrismitted through metallic circuits/* 

Two years aAer this, we are glad to find our own Dr. 
O’Shaugiinessy coming prominently forward as a promoter 
of the theory, that electricity could be advantageously applied 
to the transmission of intelligence. Ilis exertions are thus 
recorded by Mr. ilighton in the little work on the “ Electric 
Telegrapli,’* which forms one of Weale’s admirable scries ; 
“ In 18;j9, Dr. 0*Shaiighncfty conducted an extensive scries 
of experiments in India, with the view to ascertain the most 
suitable form of Electric Telegraph for that country. To 
Drs. Steinbertf and 0*Shaughnessy is due the carrying out 
of Dr. Watson’s methoj, now so generally adoptet in Great 
Britain and America, viz. of suspending the telegraphic 
wires in tlie air from post to post. Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
erected for Ins telegrapli no less than twenty-two miles of wire, 
the wires being of iron. They were fastened to poles of bam- 
boo, fifteen foot out of the ground, and were made to hang 
at distances from each other of about twelve inches. Dr. 
Steinbert had also 7 miles of wire, which was partly of cop- 
per and partly of iron. In Dr. Steinbert's telegraph the 
wires were four feet one inch apart. 

• Ttiii frentleinan appears to have been an oriffinal. In a passage rel-iting to 
hU telegraph, ^quoted in llighton'i “Electric Teleiuraph”) he, in>'uloniail)( 
give* a few lourhe* of hi* own dUkracter, as distinct as if they were from the 
pen of the Great Itcfonner himself. He was an advocate for underground wiret, 
and aays regarding them ; ** To protect the apparatu* from mischievously dia- 

posed person*, let the tube* be boried sia foot below the surface of the middle of 
the high roads, and let each lube take adifferent route to arrive at the same place. 
Could any number of rogues then open trenches six feet deep, in two or nionf 
different public high roads or •lreets,^nd get through two or more strong cost 
iron troughs, in less space of time than forty minutes I for we shall presently 
see that they would be detected before the expiration of that time, (f then could 
—render their difficftliiei greater by cutting the trench deeper, and sliould they 
still sMeceed in breaking the communication by these means, hang them yen 
eolcA them, damn them tfyou cannot, and mend it immeiUUelg in both cases. 

t Dt. tMli^.tllttakli,wb»iaTWt.a.lf*cn«to-eMtite in 183, 
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These important experiments of Dr. Watson, Dr. 
O'Shauglinessy, and Dr. Stcinbert set the matter completely 
at rest, and rendered the idea of communicating intelligence 
between distant points, by means of Jllectricity, no longer 
chimerical or doubtful, but a matter of absolute certainty." 

It is no inferior mind, it is no laggard energy, that under 
all the disadvantages of a tropical climate, and the a]>athy of 
our local public to scientific subjects, could thus sei^sc and 
certify an idea that was then* glimmering oidy in ad\4tnced 
Europe. The confidence which no diflicultics can lesson 
and no dilemmas shake is one of the highest gifts t'^e scien- 
tific mind can possess, and it is to minds scf gifted we (»we 
almost all the iinproveinents of modern jinies : the principle 
has often been discovered by accident ; it is the energising 
apprehension, and belief in the principle, which elfect 
the miracles of science. 

The date of Cooke and Wheatstone's patent marks tin? 
coinmencemcnt of llie history M the Electric Telegraph as 
a practical machine. It would take a much longer time 
than our readers would endure, to give even a description 
in outline of the many patents which Itave been taken out 
since 18^7. Suffice it for us to say, timt in the actual expe- 
riment of bringing the Telegraph into play, India, thatik^i 
to Dr. O’Shauglinessy, has taken a promine/it place in sug- 
gesting and deciding several important points of detail. 

Dr. O'Shaiiglinessy has shown that in tlie ahsenee of wire, 
iron rods ?th.s of an inch thick welded together form an 
admirable conductor, indeed for some of the contingencies 
of Bengal, a better one than wire. Read this pictiire.Mpie 
little paragraph from his report. 

“ Hods not injured by birds or monkeys, I pass over 
w'ith slight remark, the datnage done to wires in my experi- 
ments in 18^if>, by birds and monkeys ; whole swanns of cr(»ws, 
kites, and fishing eagles may no./ be seen daily enjoving 
themselves on our lines through tlic swamps of the Diamond 
Flarbour road. They cause us no hann, and w'c do not mo- 
lest them. Our correspondence flies tlirough their claws 
without interception, but it has happened, on one occasion, 
that a flash of lightning struck the wet rod, and killed some 
scores of its harmless incumbents/* Dr. 0*Sliaughnc.ssy 
also has proved the ^eat superiority of bamboos over posts 
for the support of the wires or rods, in latitudes whei^ tlie 
tempest arc so frequent and so violent as at Calcutta, other 
improvements we can only hint at, in Mr. lliglUon*8 words. 
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“ The magnets are placed horizontally, being poised on 
a vertical axis similar to the mariner s compass. Keys of 
the sioiplest cuiistmction are used, and highly ingenious ar- 
rangeintMits are j)r(>vidod for rendering innocuoi^ the fear- 
ful discharge:? of atmospheric electricity which characterize 
thunder-storms in the vicinity of the fl’opics.** 

We may add that the simplicity of the keys employed by 
I )r. p'Shaiighnessy has attracted great attention both in 
Knrope and America. 

As loathe praclicahility of telegraphing without insulation 
uKo, Dr. O'^lij^iigiinessy has contributed a valuable experi- 
ment. lie has laid uninsulated wires across a river which 
i> more than a mile broad, for the ])nrpose of transmitting 
telegraphic conniuinications ; and he has found that to 
traii>mii a ciirrent along an uninsulated wire of that length, 
and to obtait) at the distant end an action suHicient to work 
his teh;grapliic instruments, no less than 250 galvanic cells 
were ro'juired, and that even then the .signals were scarcely 
visible.*' • 

l>ut we have said enough to shew that O'Sliaughnessy’s 
n^pntation is hy no mean.s cotllined to the adopted country 
which is so ju.stly proml of him ; and it must be obvious to 
the reader that the future historian of the Electric Tele- 
grapii will proiuineiuly bring forward our fellow emigrant’s 
name as one of the earliest and most sagacious patrons of 
the experiments. 

Next to the pride of possessing such a man, is the plea- 
sure of learning that the Government are determined to 
fully avail themselves of his important services ; the latest 
intelligence concerning his movements is given in Mr. 
Marsliman’s letter from London to the “ Friend of India;* 
with this extract we shall conclude : — 

, “The preparations for the Electric Telegraph in India 
are making rapid progress under tlie able and energetic 
etforts of Dr. O’Shauglinessy. He has been occupied in 
lingland longer than he had calculated on, but I believe, the 
Directors are satisfied, that his detention is fully justified 
by the circumstances of the case, and it has their entire 
concurrence. Though the Commencement of the line may 
be thereby retarded, the completion of it will be accelerated* 
It i^of the highest importance, that the despatch of all the 
materials should be completed before he leaves the country ; 
after his back is turned little, if anything, will be done. His 
visit to I^igland has been most beneficial to the Telegra- 
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pliic interests in India. It has not only given liim an oppor- 
tunity of examining the construction, and the operation of 
the English and Continenial Telegraphs, and of fathoming 
tile inystory of the system — for every operation by which 
money is made in England becomes an object of mystifica- 
tion — but it has beCh beneficial in a pecuniary point of 
view, lie has saved Government many lakhs of Rupees 
by making all purchases under his own inspection, and. ne- 
gotiating for them in person. He has thus been enabled to 
defeat all attempts at jobberv*. His deputation will found 
to have secured economy both of time apd money. As 
soon as tho rains of tins year have subsided, O'Shaughnessy 
will be able to make a beginning at once, and I think you 
may calculate on having il,000 miles of luie at work by 
Christmas, 18oo, if not earlier. He has just imported the 
latest and most improved machine, — from America — for con- 
veying and printing messages. 1 saw it at work some days 
ago, and I found, to iny 8uri>rize, tiuit it was capable of 
printing three letterr every sccondf or IO,fM)() in an hour. 
The machine by whicli this is ejected, is small and port- 
able, and stands upon a table. The operator sits down with 
the message before him to what hus the appearance of a 
miniature piano. The notes, black and white, denote the 
letters of the alphabet, and as he strikes a note, tlie print- 
ing machine at tlie other end of the Hoe, however distant, 
gives an instantaneous impression of the letter it represents, 
on an endless roll of \mpcr which the machinery uncoils. 
He will take the machine with him, and it will do ** great 
marvels” in India. How comparatively easy and efficient 
will the Government become when the Governor General, 
at whatever station he may be, can receive in an hour or two 
a despatch filling two sheets of foolscap, and reply to it 
before sunset r 
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' I. 

Ifs Commercial Antecedents. 

Tfie rise jincl profrrc.ss of the British power in India is a 
cliaoter of more than ordinary interest in the annals of the 
world. I'niikc the history of conquests in general, the 
narrative cunitnences with a spirit of emulation for com- 
mcTce w inch had no reference to rule or dominion. Em- 
boldened by the success w Inch attended the daring voyages 
of Drake, Cuvendi:»h, and Stephens, the enterprizing mer- 
chants of London determined to emulate the Portuguese 
and tlie Dutch, in opening a trade with the East. With 
this homely and unpretending object, were planted the first 
English colonies in this coUntr}' ; and to reap rich profits 
in the w ay of thcii business was all the ambition of the 
originators of the scheme. How that humble body of 
merchants have succeeded to usurp the powers of govern- 
ment in a country so many times larger than their own, it is 
our purpose in the present chapter briefly to narrate ; nor 
will u recapitulation of the history of their fortunes be 
either untimely or uncalled for, at the present moment^ 
when discussions for the renewal of their privileges, or the 
dissolution of their monopoly, are so warmly discussed. 

The di<^covcry of a passage to India, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, by the Portuguese, was immediately followed 
by the formation of numerous settlements on the co..sts of 
the new El Dorado ; Ind, for nearly a hundred years, they 
enjoyed this lucrative privilege unmolested by any other 
European nation, on the ground of their original discovery^ 
which was recognised as having conferred on them a right 
in exclusion of all competitors. They not only commanded 
the coasts of India, BuYmah, Ceylon, China, and Japan ^ 
but no western vessels could sail to any of the ports of 
Arabia ancf Persia, or even to the east coast of Africar 
without their permission. England bad then no connec-' 
tion with India ; and if her ma^eUwrere supplied with any 
orienti|| commodities, these were received either through 
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the medium of the Portuguese, or from the Turkey and 
Levant merchants, who traded by a land route, through 
Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussorah, and Onnuz, with all tlie La>t, 
even to Bengal, Slalacca, and Pegu. But this was a far 
fetclicd way of driving a fruitful commerce, ainl hardly pala- 
table to a maritime nation ; thus great and daring oiUirls 
were, from time to time, made to discover some new pas- 
sage to the East, to which the Portuguese should have ii j 
}»retcnce or claim. Tliese vigorous attempts however, were 
not tlestinod to he crowned with success. They contri- 
buted largely to other discoveries of great importance ; 
hut another high road to the Indies was no where to he 
found. Chagrined, di:>appointed, and damped in ardt)ur, 
the English re>olved at last to push on hy the same pa^^age 
with the l*ortugut‘se. *^l'he expeditiims which were under- 
taken at }iowe\er, pro\ed to he eminently unfortunate, 
and tl:e liope'^ of the nation began ver\ much to decline. 

In loTT, Sir Francis Drake fitted out an ariuaiiient. at his 
own expense, to vi^it the Southern Ocean : and, in I. ■!>(), 
Captain Cavendish undertook to rival the glory of Drake. 
Both these voyages were commenced principally with the 
purpose of annoying Spain and Portugul, with wht)m Eng- 
land was at that })eriod at war: but they were found con- 
dueive to much higlier ends, in opening a direct commer- 
cial intercourse between England and India. Sir I’rancis 
Drake circumnavigated the world, and «o did Cavendish : 
and in performing this feat the) both explored the Indies. 
The one touched at the .Molucca Islands when homeward 
bound, and the other visited the Ludroncs and passed the 
Straits of Sundu ; and they both traded with the natives, 
end acquired valuable information respecting the commerce 
of India. An Englishman of the name of Stephens, also, 
had sailed to India with the Portuguese, and the accounts 
of the navigation he disseminated were so cheering, that 
the merchants of London resolved once more to nnikc seri- 
ous efforts for giving the Portuguese a rival. 'Fhere w*as 
no obstacle to be afraid of at home. Queen Elizabeth wa.s 
never backward in encouraging a spirited undertaking; and 
very recently, in answer to a complaint of the Spanish 
Government that the English bad infringed its exclusive 
right to the navigation of the Indian Seas, she had ruled 
that the sea and the air were common to all men. iTic 
Dutch too had shewn them the way, and had boldly com- 
Vnenced a successful trade; and they had no time tu lo.He if 
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they wanted to put in for a share. It was therefore deter- 
iniiied, without more ado, to petition the Queen for permis- 
sion and a charter of privileges. 

In tlie year HiOO, or more correctly reckoning, on die 
last day of, 1591). this charter was obtained. The adven- 
turers were (Mjnstituted a corporate body, and named “ the 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies.” An 
exclusive jn*iviloge was also secured to them, but by no 
nh^aii.s of any extraordinary character. It was then the 
general noiiim that n<i trade could be profitable but what 
was «LXcIusive, and almost all trading companies, the theatre 
of whose oj^'ration.s was at a distance from home, had their 
monopoly ; and this therefore could not well be withheld, 
'i'he cauliou', (iueen Elizabeth, however, limited it to fifteen 
years, but ple<lir(*d her royal word that the charter should 
be renewed, if found beneficial to the nation; and the rest 
of her subjects were prohibited from engaging in that 
tradie. within that term, without assent and leave of the 
Company. Thi.^ was encouragement enough ; the Com- 
pany immediately commenced upoh business ; a committee 
of twenty-four directors ami a chairman were selected to 
manage ibe undertaking; ships w’erc fitted out for the 
expedition; every care was taken to eT)<ure success: and 
tlu^ first \oyage was a favorable one. Furnished w’ilh let- 
ters and prostuits from the Queen to the Kings of Acheen 
and Ikintam, the traders visited Sumatra and Java, and 
w'i*re in bolh places received with marks of attention. At 
Acliet'ii the wives of the King danced and sung before 
them to do tliem honor ; and at Bantam too, they found an 
etpially distinguished reception. They ft)rmed treaties and 
left factors, and returned with a handsome profit on the 
capita] that had been embarked. This profit appears' to 
have been t’'e more enhanced by the plunder of a Portu- 
guese vess'd freighted«with spices and calicoes, a method of 
driving trade neither uncommon, nor unexpected, in those 
limes, as we may well understand from tlie avowed resolu- 
tion the Company came into, on undertaking the India 
trade, “ not to employ any gentlemen in any placcf of 
charge.” They managed also to acquire a little territory in 
the enterprize, taking possession of the island of St. He- 
lena on their passage home. 

•Tlie success of the first expedition emboldened the mer- 
chants to repeat their voyage. The ^ same ships were sent 
out again, but under a different Commander. They visited 
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the factories already established, and two of them also 
touched at Banda and Aniboyna. The profits upon this as 
upon the former voyage were excessive; but one of the 
ships fitted out was lost. 

Private merchants now began to grow jealous of the suc- 
cess of the Company, and they struggled might and main 
to obtain a participation in the trade. The wise Queen 
Bess was dead and gone, and King James her successor 
was a good, easy man, very easily to be won over. Onb 
Sir Edward Michelbourne, moved the King to grant him a 
licence to trade to Catliay, China, Japan, Corea, Camjmya, 
and the isles thereto belonging;’* and it w.ns granted, 
though in violation of the exclusive privileges his prede- 
cessor had granted to the East India Company. In the 
licence, however, it was provided that the countries and 
people Michelbourne and his fellow adventurers were em- 
powered to trade with, be such only, as were not yet 
frequented and traded unto by other British subjects ; that 
is, that they must explore new places of trade, and not 
intermeddle with the Company’s affairs. Michelbourne, 
however, does not appear to have traded at all. He robbed 
some Chinese junks he met with among the b^astern 
Islands ; and with the plunder, which i^'as considerable, he 
returned to England a successful voyager ! 

The original adventurers now began to grow weary of 
the trade, because they thought that it could not be man- 
aged without the support and protection of the State, and 
because that support and protection, though pledged to 
them, was now but scantily held out. There were, how- 
ever, other spirited persons as anxious to come in as some 
were to go out ; and a good many of the original merchants 
were purchased out of their outstanding demands by new 
subscribers, who immediately fitted out three vessels on 
the third voyage. Two of these vent to Bantam, and 
thence to the Moluccas. The third proceeded to Surat, 
with powers from King James to treat with the Emperor of 
Delhi. Captain Hawkins, who was deputed with this port 
of the business, got an audience from the great Mogul, and 
so far succeeded in bis enterprise, Uiat permission was 
granted to him to erect a factory at Surat But the Go- 
vernor of Surat was in the Portuguese interest and, what 
with his influence, and that of the Portuguese tliemselves, 

the imperial grant was revoked — then renewed, and then 

quashed again. But (hough their effoitt to gain a footing 
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was unsuccessful, the voyage yielded a great profit — 234 
per cent. The fourth voyage was unfortunate, both the 
vessels that were fitted out being lost. But the fifth made 
ample amends for tliis misfortune, yielding a profit of 211 
per cent. 

Hitherto the operations of the Company were confined 
principally to cruising the Indian ocean. The Spaniards 
nn|^l the Portuguese, had harbours fortified and garrisoned, 
both on. the continent and in the islands ; and the Dutch 
too, after them, had secured posts of their own, in which 
they were absolute in their power. From all these the 
English wcre*excluded, and the trade of the Company was 
necessarily precarious, and much dependent on the will and 
caprice of other powers. It was now resolved to rectify 
this disadvantage. Before taking any steps to form settle- 
ments, however, it was considered pertinent first to see, if 
King James would renew those exclusive privileges which 
Elizabeth had granted them. The Charter granted by 
Queen Elizabeth was but an experimental one, and good 
only for fifteen years. The term had not yet expired. 
Only nine of the fifteen years had elapsed. But, in direct 
violation of their privileges, James had already granted to 
Sir Edward Michelbournc a licence to trade to Cathay, and 
other lands, in the East; and there were many other private 
traders anxious to obtain similar indulgence. Application, 
therefore, was made to the King to renew, by liis own let- 
ters patent, the Charter of his illustrious predecessor ; and 
and it was hoped that, this obtained, there would at once 
be an end to all interference with their privileges. We 
are not told liow' much money w'as paid in bribes to the 
ministers, and other lords in power at Court, on the occa- 
sion. The sum must have been immense ; for not only was 
the Charter lenewcd, and all the preceding privileges of 
tlie Coippai.y confinnec>; but the term of the grant, instead 
of being limited to fifteen years, or any other reasonable 
afid definite period, was exteiidecl “ for ever.” 

The Company now raised a large capital for a sixth voy- 
age, and the object of this venture was to open a neV 
source of trade, and to seek new spheres for carrying it on. 
Hitherto Ae voyages were mainly, if not exclusively, di- 
rected to the Islands of the Indian ocean. In some of them 
the^ had managed to erect forts and found colonics, as m 
Java, Pulo«*liun, Amboyna, and Bandi^; and these means 
they bad secured a paramount share in the spice trade. Am ^ 
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attempt was now inaile to trade in the Red Sea, wlierc 
large quantities of British commodities of all kinds might 
be advantageously disposed of, and calicoes and other In- 
dian articles \V(M*e procurable ; and with a view to this a land- 
ing was eflecled at Mocha. l>ut it only led to the Captain and 
his associates being taken and cunnnittcd to prison, and 
their goods seized. They Injwever iminaged to' make their 
escape, and even obtained re.'^titiitiou hu* tlieir loss by 
threatening vengeancn* ; aiul, over and :ibo\e all tiiis, they 
seized several native \e.ssels, and obliiTfd tin in to compound 
for Uieir release, 'riiey then proceeded to Sumatrafto buy 
and sell, and the concern yielded something Above per 
cent, profit. 

The Company now began to be very anxious to form set- 
tlements on the continent of India, and the seventh voyage 
was undertaken witli the sole (d>ject of opening a trade on 
the Corolla ndel coast. The fir^t attempt w as made to trade 
at Pnlicat. JUit li< re the Dutch were in power, and tliey 
obtained no tooting ; the Daicli wire to them now more 
formidable enemie.'» than the Portuguese had ever becni. 
They were more succe>sful at Petfap ,le and Masnlipatam ; 
and in the former place they left f.i^tiors. "i'bey likewise 
settled a factory at Siam: ami the cx|'editi«»rt yielded a profit 
of k*l8 per cent. The eighth was a voyage to Ja]>an, the 
ninth to Ibintam and the Coromamlel coast. In tlu^ tenth 
voyage Captain Best entered into a treaty of trade and 
friemiship with tlie great Mogtif, and succeeded in obtain- 
taining permissi(»n to erect faetories in Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Cambaya, and Gogo, on condition of paying a duty of dj 
per cent. This took pl.ice in BJlv?, and was the first foot- 
ing obtained by the Knglish on the continent of India; Ban- 
tam in Java, and Surat on the continent, became now the 
principal stations of the C<impany. Jii the eleventli voyage 
the profit was 2^20 per cent, and the twelfth or iast^ yielded 
above Bid. 

The amount embarked in all these voyages was very fh- 
considerahle, the sum total of the capitals raised being only 
1,285; and, of tiiis, exports in bullion, and investments 
in shipping stores and provi.siens deducted, only £G2,4I1 
appear to have been embarked in actual merchandise ! The 
profits however, were magnificent, and very dneouragitm to 
an infant trade. ^ 

The importance o£ the East India trade had now become 
miflSciently i|pfMmnt to justify the adoption of nu^e eaten* 
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sivc measures than had yet been taken in carrying it on ; 
and the Directors of the Company took this opportunity of 
bringing into oper^jtion a ne,\v plan of managing the con- 
cern. Hitherto*the adventurers in each expedition traded 
on their owir capital, all carrying on their speculations 
after their own manner. But this tlft? Directors represent- 
ed as inimical to the general weal, — and urged that it was 
impvs&ihlc, under such circum‘‘tances, to maintain an equal 
footing in trade with those other nations, who, by joining 
together their cajjitals, each in itself traded unitedly to- 
gether. A sul)>cri])tion was now accordingly opened to 
continue the trade upon a joint stock account, the manage- 
ment of whicli was to rest entirely with tlie Directors, that 
it might he regulated by an uniformitv of procedure while 
securing the benefit of all parties concerned. Whether 
this was on principle a wiser ))lan, or not, we shall not stop 
here to eiujuirc. The Directors considered it better adapt- 
ed to the nature of the coiiiiiterce they had undertaken ; 
but their o|>poiient> were anxious to plain, that this was 
not their real conviction, and that their partiality for the 
system wa< groiiiuled on no higher motive than in this, that 
it threw more power >uto their hands; Be that as it may, 
the success (d tl\e vo\a.,cs undertaken, after this change, 
was less in compari'ou to what had hitherto attended the 
enterprises of tiic Company. Thi^, liowe\er, might have 
been owing to other causes, as much as to mismanagement 
in the direction. I'he rivalship of other nations engaged 
in the same trade, increased rapiilly as the Company gained 
ground, and for a considerable time thwarted their specu- 
lations. Their dissensions with the Dutch Company, in 
particular, v>on waxed so strong and serious, as to engage 
the attention of tlie respective governments in Europe. An 
attempt was made to adjust differences, nay, it was even 
proposed to elfcet an uftion. But the terms could not be 
agreed upon, and the conferences w'erc broken oft. 

It was about this time that the Company a|>plied to the 
King to depute an Ambassador to the Court of Delhi, pre- 
mising to defray all the expenses of the Embassy, provided 
the benefits resulting froift the mission were secured to 
them. Their^ application received the royal approbation, 
andL^ir Thomas Roe was accordingly directed to proceed 
to the Court of the great Mo^ul, his object being to pro- 
cure a treaty of free trade for English merchants. The outfit 
of the ^ibassador does not appear to have been very 
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splendid. John Company has always been chary in the 
way of expence, and Sir Thomas tells us, that he felt quite 
ashamed of the iigure he made ;)t a Court proverbially gorge- 
ous and showy. But that does not concern us now. The 
objects of the embassy were secured. The -British were 
permitted liberty of trade, and permission to erect factories 
in any ports of the empire ; and Sir Thomas, by his diplo- 
macy, secured to himself a stipend of per annum, from 
the Company, on his return )ioine, as a substantial inarx of 
their esteem. 

As the facilities of trade increased, the advanced of the 
Company began to be more and more rnpief; and the jea- 
lousy of the Dutch increased also in the same proportion. 
But the profits of the trade had by no means augmented. 
On the contrary, it had considerably declined, owing to the 
expenses incurred in the formation of settlements and for- 
tifications. If a little territory was wanted, it had to be 
paid for ; if security and protection were desired, a part of 
the profit had to be gjven up ; even a good word in the car 
of tile great Mogal iiad a price ; and tlie forbearance of his 
subordinates w as likewise to be bribed. The advances that 
the Company had made, consisted oi^y in placing the trade 
on a firmer basis than it stood upon before. Sir Tliomas 
Roe had dissuaded them from this, and advised them tliat 
a firmer basis was not indispensibly necessary to their trade. 
Factories, posts, and residencies, he said, will increase your 
charge, but not recompense it. They however thought 
otherwise, and evidently under a wrong impression : for the 
profits on the four voyages on joint stock did not exceed 
87| per cent, a rate unprecedentedly low since the com- 
mencement of the traffic. 

In 1617, the period of four years to which the concerns 
of the first joint stock had been limited, having expired, a 
fresh subscription was opened fof another ; and the pros- , 
^cts of the Company were yet so cheering, that, it is said 
fifteen Dukes and Earls were enrolled on the list: doubtless 
i^en of dissipated fortunes, who were anxious to become 
rich again. The duration of this concern, like that of the 
former, was fixed to four yeari ; and its operations were 
characterized by an equal spirit of activity.^ The Portu- 
guese power in the East had began to decline,* and the (^om- 
pany had not omitted to take advantage of it. At Surat, 
where their rivals had a short time before been so para- 
mount, they had formed one of their prinripid pstabliah- 
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ments, which was equalled in importance only by that at 
Bantam ; and, in conjunction with the Persians, they had 
also deprived them of the island of Ormus. This last 
achievement had not only brought them a part of the plun-i 
der, but had given them a footing in the Persian Gulf, 
which they never had before, and* a station at the port of 
Gombroon, since called Bunderabassi, which they held in 
perpetual exemption from imposts ; as well as half the cus- 
toms of the port, which were granted to them on the distinct 
understanding of maintaining two ships of war, for the pro- 
tectiora of the place from foreign aggressors. A success 
like this was^ what the Dutch could not tolerate; and the 
English on their part were as jealous of the Dutch, who 
had profited largely by the decline of the Portuguese power, 
principally in the traffic of spices and cinnamon. Very re- 
cently an amnesty and oblivion of all excesses had been 
agreed to on either hand, and a mutual restoration of 
ships and property effected. But this did not prevent them 
from going to loggerheads again. Treachery and violence 
were resorted to on both sides to supplant each other ; 
bloody engagements becamp of frequent occurrence, and 
some Englishman, si^^pected of having, in conjunction with 
the Japanese, concerted a foolish conspiracy to expel the 
Dutch from Ainboyna, were seized, and on their own con- 
fession, extorted by torture, ignomiiiDUsly put to death. 
That there was a conspiracy in the case at all, is doubtful. 
If there was, it was an insane scheme. The punishment it 
met with, therefore, very justly goes, in the pages of histo- 
ry, by the name of the massacre at Amboyna.’* 

The news of the execution at Amboyna, inflamed the po- 
pular mind in England very much against the Dutch, and 
the Compa«iy did all they could to increase the alarm. But 
the Ministry of King James either did not wish, or .the 
state of the nation did fiot permit, any notice being taken of 
it in earnest. 

Notwithstanding all the vigor which a joint stock might 
have, according to the notions of the Directors, imparted 
to their enterprise, the English trade in the East appears 
henceforward to have made a retrograde progress ; and, 
when Sir Robert Shirley, the King's Ambassador at the 
Court of Pefsia, claimed a compensation of £2000, for his 
exVtions and services in promoting their interests, ibe Corn** 
pany, besides denying their obligation, revealed their losses 
and di%aUieS| and stated that their stocks were at a dU^ 
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count of 20 per cent. This progress on the wrong side is 
undoubtedly, in a great measure, attributable to the clandes- 
tine trade wiiich their servants . carried on without their 
knowledge, and abandoning their interests ; and to the in- 
fringements made by private adventurers on their exclusive 
privileges. The second joint stock established in 1(>17, 
and fixed for four years was, on these accounts, protracted 
from time to time ; and it was not till 1(>31 that it was able 
to afford a reimbursement of the capital subscribed. The 
dead stock of the Company, however, had vastly increased. 

In 1631 Charles I issued a proclamation for restrain ing 
the private or clandestine trade carried on by the officers 
and sailors in the Company's service, and the Rump Parlia- 
ment eventually granted the Company a Charter for five 
years, to trade on the continent of Africa. But neither the 
one nor the other rallied much the fortunes of the adven- 
turers. They derived more substantial favor from the Em- 
peror Shah Jelian, who granted them permission to trade 
to Bengal by sea, provided they resorted only to the port 
of Piplay. This w'as justly considered an important boon. 
The province of Bengal is the great store-liouse of India ; 
and as now, so was it then. Its produce went over all the 
world. 

The frequent piracy, which the Europeans had begun to 
perpetrate on the Irwlian seas, contributed not a little to 
injure the interests of the Company. King Charles granted 
a licence to Sir W. Courtin, and others, to trade to India 
during five years, on the ground that the East India Com- 
pany had broken the conditions on which their Charter and 
exclusive privileges had been granted to them, and at the 
same time accomplished nothing for the good of the nation. 
This, however, was a mere excuse, else it had been more 
just and equitable to direct the Company to close their con- 
cerns after the stipulated notice of three years provided for 
in their Charter. Sir W. Courtin and his associates were 
in no plight to carry on actual trade, for people must sow 
before they c^n reap. The trouble and expense to secure 
success they had not undergone! and they did, what the 
East India Company also had not scrupled to do at the 
outset of their career, — viz. robbed and plundered the vessels 
of native merchants. The affair soon became very shabl^y. 
^he Company applied for redress, but in vain. Their expos- 
^lations and importuoity prevailed so fari that the King 
redres s. r 
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In 1640 the Company obtained a grant of tlie town and 
port of Madras, and here, with the permission of the local 
native governor, they built ^ fort, which they called Fort 
St. George. A ])lace of strength on this coast had long 
been wished for, and steps had even been taken to fortify 
the village of Armegaun. But jS^dras was a more con- 
venient station, both for trade and strengtli, tliough certain- 
Iy»not very convenient as a seaport, possessing neither har- 
bour nor inlet, and being inorecm'er difficult of access by sea. 
The prospects of the India trade w’ere yet very gloomy: but 
the Ci^mpany, used to the vicissitudes of prosperity and 
depression, were unwilling to abandon a traffic which still 
promised to take a favorable turn. The promise, however, 
was distant. Charles had forgotten his pledge. He had 
issued a fresh grant to Sir W. Coiirtin ; and though this 
licence permitted the new association only to trade in those 
parts of India whither the Fast India Company had not yet 
resorted, the adventurers, instead of confining their ope- 
rations accordingly, interfered wi^h and harassed the 
Comi)any’s trade very much with their wild plans and spe- 
culations, ' • 

In the meantime a ^hird joint stock had been subscribed 
for, and tlie subscribers had resolved to do something vi- 
gorous to uphold tile trade. But neither the third Joint 
Stock Company, nor yet the fourth, appear much to have 
prospered. The nation was involved in a Civil w^ar, and 
the dissensions attendant upon it affected even the ordinary 
operations of commerce. The Company was oppressed and 
discouraged, and was reduced to nothing at the time when 
King Charles w’as beheaded. 

Tlie age of Cromwell w’as an age of vigor. The Compa- 
ny presented a memorial to the Council of state, specifying 
the privileges .-ind immunities they enjoyed by charter, and 
soliciting support and Encouragement in tlieir rights, espe- 
cially against the Assada Merchants, as Courtin s associa- 
tion was now named from the island of Assada, near Mada- 
gascar, where they had formed their chief settlement. TJie 
council, however, without entering at all into the question 
of rights, merely recommeAded the two Companies to come 
to an agreement, and after a good deal of negociation an 
union was effected, and led to the formation of, what was 
nailed, the United Joint Stock. In the meantime, the 
Lord Protector had declared war against the Duch, which 
after mqjiy bloody and obstinate engagements ended in the» 
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triumph of Great Britain. The opportunity was not lost to 
place the Indian trade on a proper footing. Compensations 
were enforced on account of the massacre at Ainboyna. 
The descendants of the victims who had perished in that 
barbarous butchery, were indcmniiied, and other conces- 
sions in money and territory were likewise obtained. Tliis 
once more gave life and spirit to the commerce of the Com- 
pany, and a renewal of their privileges in lbo7 confiriped 
tile impetus. • 

In the meanwhile they had also obtained great and pccu • 
liar privileges from the Mogul Gi^vernment. The services 
of one of their medical officers, Gabriel Boughtoii, wdio 
by his skill and art had recovered one of the daughters of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan from an obstinate malady, had 
found favor at Court; and the grateful sovereign had asked 
the successful practitioner to name his own reward. This 
generous servant had preferred his masters* to his own 
interest, and had obtained a licence for an unlimited trade 
without payment of customs in Bengal. Factories were 
accordingly established at ilooghly, Balusore, Cossimhazar, 
Malda, and Patna, but we* do not read that Bought jifs 
generosity was rewarded. 

These new settlements, as w'cll as the increasing import- 
ance of the settlements on the Coromandel Coast, led to 
the erection of Fort St. George into a Presidency ; but all 
the fiictories and agencies were made subordinate to the 
Presitlency of Surat; where the President and Lis Council 
resided. The prosperity of the Company, however, did 
not last long. With the death of Cromwell, the impetus 
he had imparted likewise declined. Misfortunes again 
a&cted their enterprizes, partly from Joint Stock manage- 
ment, but more especially through the misconduct of inter- 
lopers* In one case, by virtue of the powers granted them 
by their new Charter, th^ seized one of these unlicensed 
traders and his effects. But he complained at home, and 
this set the two houses of Parliament at odds against each 
ol^r. The Lords favored the interloper — the Commons 
the Company; and the contentions were so violent that the 
King was compelled to prorogue the Parliament seven times. 
Add to all this confusion the fluctuating state of native 
p<dicy ill India, where a favor granted one day was not 
smre for the next, and where the Princes were perpct4al- 
ly at wax with each other, and each liad bis peculiar 
<*prejudiceB and pre-posseasioiis ; and to this again the 
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enmity of the Portuguese and Dutch, which nothing but a 
renunciation of the trade could altogether conciliate, and the 
low state of the Company will be sufficiently accounted for. 

In 1G(>1 the Company’s Charter was renewed by King 
Charles II ; And this w'as accompanied by more important 
powers than any that had been granted before. The Com- 
pany’s Governor and Council were authorized to exercise 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within their plantations, forts, 
and factories ; authority was vested in them to make peace 
and war with any prince or people, not being Christians ; 
and they werc^also empowered to seize and send back to 
Kngland, all unlicensed Englishmen, sailing, or inhabiting 
witliin their limits, or disobeying their orders. These were 
great privileges, tlie least constituting a governing and not a 
trading power ; and it is doubtful, if from any other sove- 
reign than Charles 11. a body so ill constituted, as the East 
India Company then was, to administer justice or exercise 
other imperial functions, could have wheedled them out. 
But Clmrles 11. and his ministers wer^ all easy and indolent 
men, and there was nothing that might not have been won 
from them for a valuable condderation. Tiie trade of the 
Company, however, still remained languid and humble, as 
the means subscribed to carry it on continued to be 
inadequate. 

The cession of Bombay to the Company followed the 
renewal of their Charter. The marriage of the King with 
the Infanta of Portugal, placed the island and harbour of 
Bombay, in full sovereignty under the English crown ; and 
after having been retained by the crown for a time, it was 
given up to the Company, on condition of the annual pay- 
ment of £10 to the state, as rent ; and along with the gitt, 
they received authority to exercise the powers of govern- 
ment within it. For a long while, however, the Company 
remained almost unconscious of the advantages of a site 
destined, in time, to supercede the importance of Surat. 
Neither its fine harbour, nor its position, were made much 
use of, and the proximity of Sivajee the Mahratta freebooter 
made it an unpleasant settlement. Sivajee appears for a 
time to have been quite as much a bugbear to the English 
as to the native powers. He once attacked Surat. The 
native Governor shut himself up in his castle, and the ser- 
vants of the Company took shelter within their factories. 
It at last occurred to the latter that there were ships 
then in Imrbour, and summoning the crews to their aid, they 
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attempted a resistatice. This, however, did not prevent the 
Mahrattas from pillaging the town up to the gates of the 
English factories; hut it gained the Company some addition* 
al privileges from the Court. 

In Bengal also aflkirsjiad been for some time |?oing wrong. 
The Company's servants had injudiciously (what should 
prevent us from using a more offensive term) seized a 
native vessel freighted with goods, and captured it, and the 
local government had thus obtained a pretext for troubling 
them on every occasion. But Mcer Junilah, the Nabob of 
Bengal, was open to reconciliation: and when the Pfesident 
at Madras sent to him an agent to make u]> matters, not only 
were differences settled, but permission was granted to re- 
establish factories at Cossimbazur and Balasorc, which had 
been destroyed. Tlu; Company, however, was now much 
too poor to avail largely of this allowance, and this will be 
best understood from the niggardly remuneration they 
allowed to their servants. The President at Surat, the 
Governor General of those times, was paid £500 per year, 
(including compensation for being restricted from private 
trade,) a gratuity now allowed to the youngest civilian on 
entering business. And yet, everr then, fortunes were 
made in the East India Company's service, small pay and a 
wide conscience going together. 

The discussion how far the exclusiveness of the Com- 
pany’s trade had proved advantageous oy otherwise to the 
Country, had now for sometime become so violent, that one 
of the Directors of the Company, Sir Josiah Child, con- 
descended to come down to the arena, and endeavoured to 
prove, by his Discourses on Trade,” that the Company's 
traffic was very gainful to the nation. We cannot afford to 
enter into all his arguments. One was, that the extensive 
shipping of the Company gave cmp|pyment to a great num- 
ber of mariners, not to mention the employment its construc- 
tion and eeptipment likewise gave to artificers and tradesmen. 
But this hardly advocates an exclusive monopoly. If the 
trade had been open the enterprizes hazarded by the na- 
tion had been more numerous, the shipping necessarily 
krger, the employment of hands, as a matter of course^ 
more considerable. Another argument was, that the king- 
dom was supplied, constantly am fiilly, with such articles 
as saltpetre, pepper, indigo, calicoes, &o., an aebievemeni 
^ that we fancy might have been as well accomplished, if not 
better, without a monopoly, as with one, v. 
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Child's argument convinced nobody. The popular cla- 
mours against the Company's exclusive trade continued to 
increase, and opinions began to be promulgated that their 
charter was become forfeited and void, by the abuse they 
had made of •their power. If at no time the trade was free 
from interlopers, the propagation of these opinions increased 
their number. But the Company were in favor with the 
King, and a new Charter was again granted to them, con- 
hrming all their rights and privileges, notwithstanding any 
misuse they might have made of them. By this grant they 
were all^) empowered to coin money to be current no where 
except in the East Indies ; and the first English mint in 
India was erected at Bombay. But their commercial pros- 
pects still remained as discouraging as ever, and their ope- 
rations were still poor luid insignificant. The managers of 
the concern had themselves, by this time, got reconciled to 
amall profits and mismanagement, by the patronage which 
the increase of the vice regal powers had throw’ll into their 
hands ; and they already began to tipn their attentions to 
China as the field which promised to retrieve their mercan- 
tile fortunes. 

Illicit trading, whloli was frequent throughout the history 
of the Company, had now become so coni!non, that we read 
of nothing but complaints and proceedings against inter- 
lopers ; and, in 1G83, Charles granted another Charter by 
which they were declared entitled to one-half of the goods 
and property of interlopers, on seizure. Powers of rule 
and government were also expressly granted them, and also 
the privilege of erecting Courts of Judicature in their set- 
tlements, to be regelated by equity and good conscience. 
The Coinp''ny was now to all purposes a governing power. 

The commercial condition of the Company, however, 
allowed a different aspect. It seems, says Mill, highly pro- 
bable that at this tiin<? their debts exceeded their assets. 
But why then were their speculations not wound up ? If the 
truth roust be told, it was simply because they had given up 
all wishes of mercantile profit, and were only seeing for 

J ower, which promi.sed a riclier harvest than even the most 
ourishing trade could ever have commanded. They had 
established factories and settlements, erected houses, pur- 
lands, built fortifications. All this had devoured 
profits of tlicir track. Their opponents inveighed 
Oigainst these as unnecessary expenses, and they were per- 
haps umiccessary in some measure, at least disproportionate^ 
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to the little trade they supported. But without these pre- 
liminary steps the British power had not been so powerful 
here, at this nioinent, as it is ; and other nations, perchance, 
might have been masters of the vast empire which extends 
from the banks of the Irrawaddy on the one side, to beyond 
the Indus on the other: then conscious of the necessity of 
that British supremacy in India which now exists, both to 
the mother country and the c olony, we will exempt the 
Company from blame for having neglected their commercial 
prospects wliile grounding their political foundation. 

In 1686, King James II. granted anew ChaT;t,er, hf which, 
in addition to tlieir former privileges, they were invested 
with the powers of appointing Admirals and Captains : and 
mustering seamen and soldiers for their ships, and exercis- 
ing martial law on sea and land ; and also of exercising an 
admiralty jurisdiction for the purpose of seizing and confis- 
cating the vessels of interlopers. The eulogists of the 
Company have said that their affairs, at this time, were in a 
very prosperous state, chut the practice of suppressing cor- 
rect accounts of their operations from the public, wliicli 
was now very much in fashion, justifies tlie assumption of 
their opponents that the fact was different. All this, how- 
ever, did not prevent the Ct)inpany from assuming more 
authoritatively the powers of Government. The Dutch had 
esUblished a Regency at Batavia and Ceylon, and the Eng- 
lish Company could do no less ; and sogic turbulence hav- 
ing rendered the transfer of the seat of Government from 
Surat to Bombay necessary, Bombay was elevated to the 
dignity of a Regency, and its Governor vested with unlim- 
ited power over all the other settlements. The name of 
this (Sovernor was Sir John Child, ana be was a brother of 
Sir Josiah Child, the principal Director, or rather the 
tyrant, as the Abbe Ray nal names^him, of the Company, 
Sir John was a turbulent and savage man. Quarrelling 
with his subordinate at Surat, he determined to pillage all 
the vessels that left the port, and there chancing to be a 
fleet laden with provision for the Mogul army, he plunged 
himself by his rashness^ into hostilities with the Emperor of 
Delhi. 

The English had also come to odds wUh (he native 
powers in Bengali and the Company sent out a large mili- 
tary equipment to meet the emergency. By some misman- 
^ agement or other, hotvever, this aid did not arrive at a time 
* to aflbrd effectual assistance* The factories of Batna and 
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Cossinibazar were taken and plundered ; while, to avenge 
their losses on the servants of the Company, Job Cbarnock 
was voted inefficient by thcb Court at home, and they direct- 
ed Sir John Child to reform abuses in Madras and Bengal ; 
and a ship *und a frigate having arrived at the time under 
the command of one Captain Ileafli, a hasty and irascible 
man, Balasore was again plundered, and efforts were made 
tJ capture Chittagong. The consequence of all this was 
that Aurungzebe, the reigning sovereign, was mightily ex- 
asperated. Surat was taken, and Bombay besieged ; and 
the fa<*K)ries,of Masulipatam and Vizugatam seized upon. 
Child, who was both abject and cowardly, perhaps quite as 
iiiLich as he was savage, ambitious, and quarrelsome, now 
sued for pardon, and despatched deputies to the Imperial 
Court. These were admitted to the presence with their 
hands tied and their faces towards the ground, while Au- 
rungzebc affected the air of an incensed sovereign. By de- 
grees he yielded to their submission and entreaties. The 
trade of the English had been fount} useful to his subjects, 
and they were restored to their settlements. 

Henceforward the principal object of the Company’s 
policy became the acquirement of dominion, and the estab- 
lishment of independence. The revenue liad already be- 
come a source of gain, and plans for increasing it began to 
engross as much attention as trade. Nay, the traffic had 
already become a secondary object, as it must be when 
allied with sovereignty. 

But, if the eagerness for traffic was on the decline with 
the Company, private adventurers were every day becoming 
mure and more anxious to enter into competition with them. 
The dome die misfortunes of the nation having by this time 
healed, the public money was increasing rapidly, and with 
it the merc^mtile spirit of the people. But the exclusive 
privileges of the Company constituted an immoveable ob- 
stacle to this spirit of adventure extending its usefulness to 
the East. It had however, become so strong that people 
now commenced in earnest to dispute the power of. the 
King to grant a monopoly to one section of the community 
to the prejudice of the great bulk of society. But notwith- 
standing alj this uproar, and the strong opposition of the 
Commons, William granted the Company a new Charter in 
1694 . 

It appears rather strange that the^Company should have 
alwaysabeeii able to secure the favor of the Kings, however 
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dissimilar in character, when the clamour of the mercantile 
community in general was so much against them. Their 
opponents explain it by saying, ^tliat the methods by which 
they secured royal favor were corrupt. In 1C98 this was 
mooted in Parliament. The Commons ordered the books 
of the Company to be examined, and some very discredit- 
able disclosures were made. The Duke of Leeds and other 
great men were charged with having received bribes, aivd, 
it is even said, that a sum of £10,000 was traced to the 
King. But these enquiries were smothered while but par- 
tially developed, and nothing was determined upon ^except 
that the Kinff should be addressed to dissolve the Company 
at the end of three years. 

But if fair means to oust the Company did not succeed, 
fbul ones could not be defeated. In 1608 there was a great 
rivalry to offer bribes to the Government, the Company 
offering a loan of £7,00,000 at 4 per cent, and the rival 
merchants, who had formed together into an association, 
£2,000,000 at 8 per cent, for a Charter. The higher offer 
of course was accepted* in preference, and a new Company 
was incorporated by the name of the English Company 
trading to the East Indies ; while the old, or London Com- 
pany, were directed to wind up their business within three 
years. But this was not to be. The old Company, being 
veterans in their business, were determined to keep their 
OTOund, and frustrate the speculations of their opponents. 
They resolved to undersell them, even fliough they should 
be ruined in the attempt ! It is not necessary to enter into 
the details of the shameful squabbles tliat followed. Where 
both parties were bent on ruining each other, the encounter 
of course was very keen. 

It was about this time that a firm footing was obtained in 
Bengal by the British traders. Clogged with a rival front 
home, the old Company had becoAie very submissive and 
respectful to the nativp powers, and by their behaviour luul 
so conciliated the kindness of the Mogul Emperor, that a 
was obtained giving them the villages of Suttanati, 
Govindpore, and Calcutta for trade, with justiciary power 
over the inhabitants. The new* Company, too, to secure 
like favours, had prevailed upon Kioig Willipm to send a 
second ambassador to Delhi, at their expense. Butjlio 
effected little or nothing ; and it was not long before it 
w^ seen that to hopejbr any success, it was necessary that 
two Companies shoifld lay aside their aiiunositit^« make 
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up matters, and be united together. This, however, was 
reserved for the reign of Anne, at the commencement of 
which the union was effecte;^ ; and by the award of Godol- 
phin, the association was named the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies.” 

We should hardly be justified in prolonging the history of 
the Company's trade beyond this time. Immediately after they 
olftained possession of Calcutta, they began to construct a 
fort in it, and created it a Presidency, like Madras and Bom- 
bay ; and from that period, thougli we do not indeed lose 
sight of^iercantile speculations, but rather, for a time, see 
the amount olf trade and shipping steadily increasing, com- 
merce cut a much lower figure than plans for territorial 
aggrandizement. The sale and purchase of goods, the state 
of markets, the rise and fall of profits, dwindle into un-im- 
portance before quarrels with the native powers, imuries re- 
ceived, rights vindicated, redresses obtained. These re- 
dresses gradually gained them lands. Villages and towns 
were taken by way of retribution. From towns they pro- 
ceeded to capture provinces ; ancf the plan, followed up 
systematically, very rapidly’ won them the whole empire. 
The power of the Moguls had grown decrepid, and the 
Company, now in its lusty youth, was strong enough to 
annihilate it. But we must proceed step by step, as the 
Company has done, and reserve the history of our territorial 
conquests and political aggrandizement for another chapter. 


II. 

Ifs Empire. 

We now come to more stirring periods in the history of 
the East India Company : in fact to that eventful era when 
driven by vexatious impediments, they were compelled to 
seek, by military meaift, that political power which they are 
exercising at the present moment. The grant of Sutanati, 
Calcutta, and Govindpore by Azim-ushan, was soon followed 
by the permission of Ferokesere authorizing them to pur- 
chase the villages immediately around the villages named. 
Proposals of a marriage, between the emperor and a daugh- 
ter of the IVua of Jodpore, were then a-toot But Ferole- 
sqye at this crisis fell ill, and this necessarily delayed die 
COTSummation of the contemplated union. Anxious to re- 
cover his health rapidly, the emperos was induced to com- 
mit his^estoration to me skill of an English physkiani 
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named Hamilton, wlio was at that lime attached to the Bri- 
tish embassy at his Court ; and under his treatment liis re- 
covery was so rapid, that he found himself, witliin a short 
time, able to gratify his wishes. The monarch was grate- 
ful, and the man of art disinterested ; and tlie Company 
thus easily obtained permission to increase the limits of their 
settlements. Bengal derived the greatest share of advan- 
tage, buIrMa Jras also gained some grants of territory. « 

In the meantime, the French having also formed settle- 
ments in India, on the Coromandel coast, and a spirit of 
rivalry having germinated between the two naticn^s, and 
strengthened in the same ratio as their trade* ha'll waxed 
important, a struggle for supremacy was becoming every 
day more and more unavoidable. The war declared in Eu- 
rope, betw een Great Britain and France, in 1743, hastened 
this, and at once engaged them in hostilities which the 
mace of Aix la Chapella hardly interrupted. A passion 
lor territorial conquests had arisen among both parties, and 
as the Mogul domination was drawing to a close, they deter- 
mined to take advantage of every local political revolution 
to serve their interests. The pretensions of rival competi- 
tors gave them a pretext to continue tli^ir hostilities ; and, 
hired by different parties, they fought as earnestly as if the 
cause was their own. 

The locA circumstances which involved them in w*ar were 
these. On the death of Nizam ul Mulk, the Government of 
the Deccan was assumed by Nasir Jung, Ids second son, his 
elder brother Gheasudecn holding a higher post at the 
Court of Delhi. But Nasir Jung had been for sometime in 
open rebellion against his father, and it was pretended that 
the late viceroy, in his dying moments, had disinherited him, 
and named his grandson Muzzuffer Jung, his successor. 
At first, differences were attempted to be settled by negocia- 
tion: but, these failing, an appeal was Inade to arms. Chunda 
Saheb, a soldier of fortune, engaged in a sinular dispute 
about the sovereignty of the Carnatic, ofiered to make com- 
mon cause with the young Muzufier, that is, to aid him on 
the* condition of being aided ; and the aspiring chiefs agree- 
ing with each other, applied to Monsieur Dupleix, Gover- 
nor of Pondicherry, for assistance. The Frepch became 
verj^ wrilling and able allies, and the adverse, party w^e 
obliged to hire British assistance to meet the emergency. 
.Thus were the two most powerful European nations broi^ht 
against each, other — a circumstance to which mights mainly 
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be imputed our final conquest of India. Nasir Jung came 
best off from the contest. Chunda was obliged to seek an 
asylum at Pondicherry, and MuzufTer surrendered to his 
uncle. But the French were not to be so quietly put down. 
They fomented a rebellion in the Deccan by which Nasir 
lost his life, and Muzuffer, liberated from the conhnement 
be had been placed in, was raised to the throne. The 
FiPeiich acquired a large accession of territory on ms occa- 
sion, and a great many other advantages which were denied 
to their rivals ; and, wlien another insurrection deprived 
jVluzufiW of Jife, they still maintained their influence by 
helping nis brother balabut to the vacant post. But it were 
tedious to pursue the history of these political vicissitudes* 
Capt. Clive terminated them by giving Chanda Sabeb a 
total defeat. He was obliged to fly for safety, and sought 
protection with the Uaja of Tanjore, who threw him into 
prison, and loading him with chains, finally put him to 
ileath. This made the English masters of the Carnatic. 
They raised their own puppet on thp throne, and of course 
made him pay richly for the honor he was confirmed in* 
The French, however, still continued masters of the sea 
coast in an uninterriipted line of six hundred miles. But 
they could not do so long. In 1756 war broke out again at 
home, between England and France, and the French lost 
no time in re-provoking hostilities in India. — where was 
finally decided the great question, whether the English or 
the French were to be tlie future lords of the country. 
Lally, the French general, laid siege to Madras, which he 
could not take ; while Col. Coote compelled Pondicherry to 
submit before liim ; and the capture of Theagur, Gingee 
and Main, which rapidly followed each other, completed the 
annihilation of the French power. Simultaneously wiBi 
these events on the Eastera coast of India, on the side of 
Bombay a band of pfrates, with one Conagee Angria at 
their head, were making terrible depredations, not only on 
the Mahratta country, but also on the commerce of the 
Indian seas. £(y slow degrees Angria had become the«ad- 
miral of a fleet and the Governor of a fortress; and hitherto, 
though the English and 'the Mahrattas had united their 
forces to ej^irpate him and his followers, their efforts had 
not been very successful* Conagee had since died, but 
oUiers of his family followed his trade and had succeeded 
to his powers ; and the vigor of the* first chief had by no 
means declined. Instead of one fortress the Corsairs had 
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now two, both situated on insulated cliffs by the sea shore, 
commanding the theatre of their depredations, and at the 
same time impregnable to assaults. It was now resolved to 
make strong efforts to put down their power, and this was 
finally accomplished. In 1755, Sevemdroog mfas captured 
by Commodore James, and in the following year, Glieriali 
was stormed and taken by Admiral Watson and Col. Clive* 
The polKr of the Corsairs was put to an end, and a scriOus 
check on the trade by sea removed. Piracy, however, seems 
never to have altogether ceased on that coast. 

When Clive returned to Madras, which at this ^plod was 
the capital of the British possessions in India, he found an 
expedition for Calcutta on the eve of its departure. Serious 
disturbances had recently occurred in Calcutta ; nay, the 
settlement was lost : and the expedition now fitted out was 
designed for its recovery. During the fifteen years of the 
administration, or reign, of Alivesdi Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, the English had been suffered to live and trade in 
peace, principally because Alverdi had been engaged in 
incessant wars with the Mahrattas : and secondarily because 
he was not over anxious to provoke their hostility. He was 
notblindto the designs of the CompanvKor in his death-bed 
instructions to his successor, we find him saying, that ** love 
of honor and gold had laid fast hold of the souls of the Chris- 
tians,** and warning him that, if he did not endeavour to re- 
duce them, the country would surely pass away from his 
hands. But he himself does not appear to have acted up 
to his own principles. On the contrary, he had given the 
English every facility to improve their settlement and pro- 
tect it from foreign aggressions, and bad granted them ninny 
privileges. The Mahratta ditch, for the protection of their 
ractories, was dug at this time. 

Whether it was from respect to the last words of a revered 
grand fiuher, or fbr*other more cogenf reasons, we know not ; 
but Suraja Itowlah hated the English name. The English 
in Calcutta were in those days not powerfully established, but 
the settlement was generally regarded as very rich, and the 
first act of the new Viceroy was to march a^^ainst the Pkwsi- 
dency of Fort William, and provoke hostilities. The rea- 
son assigned for the assault was this, that the English, re- 
ceiving a bribe, bad given protection to one of his officers 
against whom he had cause to complain. This no doubt was 
a &ct. But the desire of plunder was, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal incentive. The Company’s agents were ill-prepared 
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for war. For three days the town was defended, but, after 
that time, it appeared to the Governor and his Council to be 
no longer tenable, and with a disgraceful precipitation they 
abandoned it, and fled for safety to the ships lying in har- 
bour. The women and children were all taken away, but a 
large number of men were left behiAd, and, the ships sailing 
out at day break, these had nothing to trust to but the hu- 
manity of the Nabob. The Nabob did not mediHate cru- 
elty. The plunder of the factories was all he wanted — nothing 
more. But he gave orders that the prisoners should be 
secured<^or ^le night. They were 14<> in number — it was 
the hotted season of the year, and their place of confinement 
was a small dark room eighteen feet square. The horrors of 
the night have been often described. But rant is useless 
where facts tell so powerfully. Out of 14G men confined, 
I2ti died from heat and suflbeation, and on the morrow 2S 
only were dragged out alive. The horrible situation of the 
suflerers had not been unknown during the night, but the 
Nabob was asleep and was not to b^ awakened. 

To punish this outrage and retake Calcutta, was the mis- 
sion of the forces preparing at Madras : and Clive, when he 
reached there, applied for the command. The appointment 
was sanctioned, but not till after two months had been pass- 
ed in dispute. Clive came and conquered. Calcutta was 
retaken. The merchandize of the Company was found 
mostly untouched, having l>een set apart for the Nabob; 
but the houses of private individuals had been most unmer- 
cifully pillaged. A heavy retribution for all this injury was 
what Clive wanted to inflict. Hooghly was captured. But 
this was not enough. It was affected ; the Nabob was found 
in correspondence with the French, and it was resolved to 
punish this faithlessness (to whom ?) in kind. A conspiracy 

a ainst the Nabob’s Government was suggested in favor of 
eer Jafter, his vizier*; and this* treasonable resolution was 
sanctioned by the British Government at Calcutta. This 
led to the battle of Plassey. Suraja Dowlah was defeated, 
and fled for his Jife. But he fell soon after into the hapds 
of Meet Jaffer, who, having already a^umed the sovereign- 
ty, hesitated no longer to assassinate him. 

Meer Jafihr’s sovereignty, however, was not destined tg 
bewone of unmitigated happiness. He was unable to pay 
the large bribes be had promised to the English, and wag 
very soon after his elevation unceremoniously deposed, and 
Cossimllili, his son-in-law, was set up in his stead : the ob« 
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ject being, as Messrs. Vansittarti Sumner, and Holwcll have 
recorded in their minute, ** the securing a fund of money 
for the present and future exigencies of the settlement of 
Fort William, as well as the two other Presidencies ; no mo- 
ney being expected from Europe.” The proceedings were 
not unopposed. We know not what suggested the opposi- 
tion, for we are not prepared to give the opposers much 
credit for their principles, but Amyatt, Ellis, and Smith Ad- 
dressed a letter to the Directors at home, on the subject, 
remonstrating against the iniquity of the step taken. The 
advantages derived from the revolution, however, ^^«$dicienN 
ly atoned for the injustice of the measure in the eyes of the 
home authorities ; and it wns not only approved, but Van- 
sittart was praised for his wisdom, prudence, and disinter- 
estedness: and substantially rewarded with a Commission of 
per cent, so long as he should continue in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, on tlic nett revenues of the territories 
yielded up by Cossim AH Khan. 

No sooner, howeverj^had everything that could he drain- 
ed out of Cosim Ali been obtained, than a pretext was 
sought for to put him down again : and the one that was re- 
sorted to shews such want of justice «nd ordinary decency 
in the members who composed the Calcutta Council, that 
it deserves to be recapitulated in detail. Cossim AH had 
paid a high price for his elevation ; amongst other sacrifices 
he had been compelled to agree that, like the goods of the 
Company, the private trade of their servants, also, should 
be free from transit duties in every part of his country. 
The consequence was, that, not only were the native mer- 
chants ruined by the English engrossing all tiie trade of 
the provinces, but the Nabob also suffered a iieavv decrease 
of revenue. To reform this evil, Cossim AH, with the con- 
sent of Mr. Vansittart, ruled that private English mer- 
chants shall pay the same •duties as native merchants. But 
this the Company's servanCs declined to comply wdth, and 
the Nabob was compelled to adopt the only alternative of 
abolishing transit duties altogether in his dominions, willing 
to be a sufferer himself, rather than that his own subjects 
should be prevented from entering into trade from the in- 
viditms disadvantages they labored under. This general 
abolidon of dudes, however, was recognised as an acbof 
hosdUty against the Company ! Recourse was had to arms. 
Cossim Ali was deposed, and the now imbecile Meer Jaflfer 
Vas restored to his place. Nor was the opportunity^cglect- 
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ed to secure the actual property of those territories, of 
which hitherto the revenue only had belonged to the English* 

Mcer Cossim fled for protection and aid to the*Nabob of 
Oude, and the nominal Emperor of Delhi also held out to 
him his support. But this did not retrieve his fortunes. It 
only led to the battle of Buxar, in whicli Suja ud Dowlah 
was completely defeated. Allahabad and Lucknow were 
taken, and the Nabob was glad to purchase peace by paying 
the expense of the war, while the Emperor w^as made to 
confer on the Company the Dewanee or revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, vvid Qrissa, by a formal grant as the price of recon- 
ciliation. ^This was in 1765, from which year may be dated 
the first recognised sovereignty of the British in India. 
Calcutta henceforth became the capital of the British do- 
niinionSi 

While all this was being achieved, Lord Clive was’ both 
Commander-in-Chief, and President and Governor of Ben- 
gal. He had been elevated to the Peerage, and, as affairs 
in India were yet in a disordered sts^^e, the East India Pro- 
prietors had proposed hin^ as the only man capable of 
mending their fortunes, and he had been elected to the 
Government by a majority of thirteen in the Direction, 
against eleven. In writing home to the Directors, Clive 
thus speaks of what he had done ; — ** Your revenues, by 
means of this new acquisition, will, as near as I can judge, 
not fall short for the ensuing year of 250 lacs. Hereafter 
they will at least amount to ^ or ^ lacs more. The 
Nabob's allowances are reduced to 42 lacs, and the tributes 
to the King fixed at 26 , and your Civil and Military ex- 
penses in time of peace can never exceed 60 lacs : so that 
there will be remaining a clear gain to the Company of 122 
lacs a year.” 

In the south of India, besides the real power they en- 
grossed in the Carmftic, the English had received the in- 
vesture of the Northern Circars from the Emperor. At 
first they experienced some difficulty in obtaining x>ossession 
of the country, ^which, being a part of the viceroyalty of.the 
Deccan, the Nizam, who, by the murder of Salabut Jung 
had since risen to supremacy, resisted all their att^pts to 
take H. Nor did they ultimately gain possession of it till 
thpy had stipulated the payment of an annual tribute, and 
the furnishing of a body of troops, in time of war, to the 
Nizam. This involved the MadraeP Presidency in a series 
of coniests with Hyder Ali, the Sultan of Mysore. * 
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Hyder Ali was a Mahomedaii by births and of an obscure 
origin. By a regular system of robbery, pursued on an 
extensiye scale, he had enriciied,. himself on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire, till, flushed with ambition, he resolved to 
raise himself to a throne. With this object at heart, he 
entered the service of the Hindu Rajas of Mysore, and 
performed such signal services that he was soon appointed 
commander of the Mysore Army. To a man of his genius, 
tact, and ability, from the command of the army to the 
‘ throne was but a step. He deposed his royal master, and 
assumed the reins of Government about the tim^iat the 
English completed the conquest of Bengal. * 

The success of Hyder Ali naturally enough had alarmed 
the Nizam ; and anxious to put him down, he demanded of 
the British Government that auxiliary force which they had 
stipulated to furnish. The English were compelled to join 
him, and thus became involved in a war in which they had 
no direct interest whatever. The first war with Hyder 
however, was not an eventful one. The Mahratta Allies of 
the Nizam deserted liiin for a bribe, and seeing no imme- 
diate prospect of success, the Nizam himself concluded a 
treaty of i»eace* With the English tlie war was a little 
prolonged, but, as Hyder had all the advantages in it, they 
were glad to conclude a pSace on the terms of a mutual 
restitution of conquests. 

A treaty with lUgoba, the ex*King of the Mahrattas, 
who had risen to the throne of Poonah by the murder of 
his nephew and sovereign, and had thence been expelled 
again by disaflPected ministers, gained the British, about 
this time, the possession of Salsette and some other smaller 
islands. The English, however, could not effectually aid 
tlie fugitive sovereign, and Ragoba was obliged to make 
peace with the Mahratta Government, and relinquish the 
throne to the infant son of the Prifice he had murdered, 
himself retiring on a pension. 

In the meantime, the political importance acquired by the 
Copipany, compelled the Home Governmept to interfere in 
tbmr concerns, and claim a share in the administration of 
the Cdony, A bill was accordiimly introduced into Parlia- 
ment and passed, vesting the Government of India in a 
Governor General, and four Councillors, the former ^of 
wiiom was to be approved of by the King ; and estabhslung 
^ Calcutta a Supreme^^urt of Judicature. The omstitu- 
tion of the home direction, also, was changed, andainstead 
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of an annual election of the whole number of Directors, it 
was enacted that only one-fourth of the number should go 
out every year. • 

Warren Hastings was the first Governor General of India 
under this a<!t. When he took charge of the Government 
he found the finances of the Company very much embar- 
rassed, and a general confederation against the English 
agreed upon by and very much in progress amongst the 
native Princes. The powers that had so confederated to- 
gether were the Mabrattas, the Nizam, and Hyder Ali ; 
and thcL® weye assisted by the French, between whom and 
the BritisAa new war had just broken out in Europe. In 
spite of the opposition of his council, who thwarted him in 
every undertaking, Hastings conducted the Government 
through all its difOculties with great skill and ability. Hy- 
der Ali with his usual inipetuousity was the first to provoke 
war. At the head of 80,000, men he crossed the frontier 
and entered the Carnatic. Madras began to tremble for 
safety, the sovereignty of the Carnatic was placed in immi- 
nent danger, Arcot was besieged and surrendered, and 
other towns were likewise invested. In this emergency, 
the Governor General acted with an energy and wisdom 
which has seldom been surpassed. He sent Sir Eyre Coote, 
a veteran officer of the highest military reputation, to stop 
the career of Hj’der ; gave him orders to suspend the Go- 
vernor of Madras, who had wilfully neglected to take pre- 
cautionary measures for preventing tiie successes of the 
enemy, though previously warned of his schemes by the 
Nabob of the Carnatic ; and left the management of the war, 
and the use of the money entrusted to him for carrying it 
on, entirely and solely to his discretion. The gallantry of 
Sir Eyre Coote succeeded to stop the process of Hyder, 
and at Cuddalore the latter received suen signal defeat in 
a general engagement, lhat he was compelled to the neces- 
sity of evacuating the province. But neither this, nor 
other subsequent victories, could entirely put an end to the 
war. Hyder was aided by the French, and the war 
protracted with varied mrtunes until his death. Long, 
even after his death, it was maintained for sometime by hi^ 
son Tippoo Sultan, and was only closed by the secession of 
hisJF'rench allies, whom intelligence of a peace concluded 
between England and France in Euro{>e, necessarily com- 
lled to agree to the restoration of adnity between them ih^ 
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Ill the meantime Lord Macartney had coiye out to India 
as Governor of Madras, and he had brought witli him the 
news of a war between England and Holland. The Eng- 
lish inunediately commenced hostilities with the Dutcii 
settlements in India, and the Dutch were expelled from the 
Coromandel coast and from Ceylon: in fact, from every pos- 
session in the East, except the Island of Java. ^ 

Mr. Hastings lias been much praised for his financial and 
administrative powers. We shall show how he levied con- 
tributions when distressed for money. The Ilaja of Be- 
nares had been received into the protection of theX^ompa- 
ny, on condition of paying a certain tribute. Tlv^s he regu- 
larly paid. An additional subsidy was now demanded by 
the Governor General, just by way of testing his means. 
It was paid down ; for the Kaja valued more tne/riendship 
of the British Government than to split with it for an oc- 
casional extortion. But he stipulated that it should not be 
required in future. The demand was renewed the next 
year; the Raja remonstrated, but the Governor General en- 
forced compliance at the point of bayonet, and forced him 
also to pay an additional fine of 20,000 Rs. for the trouble 
and expense he was put to. In tlia third year the same 
scene was acted over again ; the contribution was enforced, 
and a fine of one lac of rupees extorted : and all this over 
and above a present of 2 lacs of rupees which the Governor 
General had received. Nor was Hastings content with this. 
He was doubtful if these proceedings would find favor at 
home, and determined to leave nothing half done. He 
went to Benares himself, and ordered the Raja to be arrest- 
ed as a delinquent. This raised a disturbance. Hastings 
was obliged to escape to Chunar. A war followed ; Bena- 
res was taken, and the Riya formally deposed ; and a new 
one hoisted up to his place, the amount of tribute being 
raised to 40 lacs, and the administration of justice subject* 
ed to the supervision of British Officers. 

The Rohilla war, also, was only undertaken for money. 
And die plunder of the Begums of Oude. too, was an ad- 
mirable resource to enrich an impoverished Treasury, which 
the spoils of Benares liad failed to fill. There were two 
rich ladies in Oude, one ^ mother, and the other the 
grand mother of the rekndiig Prince who had large nos- 
aessions in land and cm Im to them by the late Nabob. 
To the English Gowernment a debt from the Nabob of 
*'Oude WM due, for the expenses incurred in maintaining 
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British forces within his dominions. This debt was become 
enormous — 140 lacs. To expect that the Nabob would be 
able to pay it, was ridiculous. At least he could not pay it 
in haste. The Governor General therefore found no diffi- 
culty in striking a bargain with lipn, that, if he would aid 
him in stripping the Princesses of their Jagheers and trea- 
sures, not only would the present demand be allowed to 
st&nd over : but for the future, the expense of maintaining 
Britisli troops in his country would not be charged to him. 
The Nabob had no objections, and the resumption of the 
Jaghire.: wq.% effected with little difHpulty, as no opposition 
was even Vtenipted to be made. To get at the treasure 
rendered more violence necessary. But Hastings was not 
a man to stand on ceremony. The apartments of the fe- 
males wece not indeed actually violated ; but their favorites 
and agents were placed in irons and denied sustenance 
until the Princesses had paid down 50 lacs of rupees. 

In 1784, Mr. Fox introduced into Parliament his bill for 
the better Government of India, in ^hich he proposed to 
place seven Commissioners chosen by the legislature at the 
head of Indian afb^s, dismantling the Court of Directors 
of their patronage afid power. This was approved of and 
passed by the Commons : and would no doubt have been 
passed by the Lords also, if the King had not through 
Earl Temple, declared to the house, that he wclild consi- 
der every one who supported the measure, in the light of a 
personal enemy. The Directors of the East India Company 
have always found in Kings great friends. 

Lord Cornwallis was the second Governor General of 
India, and he assumed the administration in 1786. His in- 
structions were to avoid war, and he adhered to them so 
long as he could. His attention was first directed to the 
affairs of Oude. The Nabob, who had suffered Hastings 
to plunder the Begums on the distinct understanding that 
the maintainance of the Company's brigades in his country 
should not for the future devolve on him, now very justfy 
complained of not having yet been relieved from those ex- 
penses : and demanded t^^at if he must pay them, either a 
portion of the troops stationed within his territories should 
be removed, .that the charges might be lightened, or that 
thf^ British Government should contribute to alleviate his 
pecuniary burthens. The Governor General agreed to ijie 
latter alternative, declining to dra^ off any part of the 
forces then located in Oude. 
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The relations betw een the British Government and that 
of Hyderabad next engaged his care. This was soon 
placed in a very favorable footing, and the Guntoor Circar 
obtained from the Nizam. But the close allinnce formed 
in consequence with Iijm aroused the jealousy of Tippoo 
Sultan, and led to a renewal of old hostilities. Tippoo was 
now the most powerful prince in all India. He had assumed 
the title of Patlsliah, which none but the lunpcrors of Deflii 
had ever done before ; and in the prayers read in the 
mosques, he had substituted his name for that of Shah 
Allum.* He invaded the dominions of the Baja of Travan- 
core, a faithful ally of the British Government, aflcl overran 
and laid waste the whole province. This was not to be 
put up with. It was determined to lessen his power and 
presumption ; and in the first campaiixn. the whole province 
of Malabar was recovered from the Sultan, whose troops 
were driven away from every fortress they had held. 'I’he 
second campaign opened by Lord Cornwallis in person, 
was still more (lecisive.c The strong fortress of Bangalore 
was stormed and taken, and the liill fortresses of Nandi- 
droog, Ootradroog, and Savendroog (the rock of death,) 
fell one after another into the handf of the victor, who 
finally advanced ujioii and laid siege to Seringapatam. A 
series of the most brilliant operations followed the siege, 
and, 'rippoo after a desperate struggle, finding it impossi- 
ble to hold out, opened negociations for qieace. The terms 
of tlie British were, that he should cede one-half of his 
dominions to the allies ; that is, to themselves, the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas, each to take the portion nearest to 
their respective territories ; pay three crores and two lakhs 
of rupees to defray the expenses of the war, and give up 
two of his children as hostages to the British camp. The 
haughty Sultan was compelled to ame to these hard con- 
ditions. He summoned bis chief officers in the great 
mosque, and there read to them the proposals of reconcili- 
ation. They all agreed in telling him that his crown and 
kingdom were in the greatest peril, and that his best course 
was to secure peace on any tenqs, and the treaty was ac- 
cordingly signed. 

The last act of territorial aggrandizement daring the first 
administration of. Lord Corn tvalHs, was the taking posaes- 
sion of all the French settlements in India, the revolution 

' * And y«t ha waa at timea CHit$n Tippoo, having adoptad tba Jacohii^ 
prinetplai'^rhla Franeh dlitai, and thair ritla of aqnality. * 
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m Franco Ijavinjgr once more precipitated her into war with 
England. Of the financial and judicial improvements intro- 
duced by Lord Cornwallis it were needless here to speak. 

Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, succeeded 
Lord Cornw'allis in the govt^rnmenj of India. The treaty 
v>f Seringapatam having been fully executed, he sent back 
the sons of Tippoo to .Mysore, and endeavoured to estab- 
lisli a friendly comninnication Tiith the Sultan. But Tip- 
.poo was too much hurt at heart, to think of friendship. He 
received tlie advances of the Governor General coldly, and 
declined cxj));e'«sing himself freely on the subject. He was at 
the momei\ planning the expulsion of the British from India, 
and was holding correspondence with the Directors of the 
French Republic, to obtain their co-operation and assist- 
ance. But all these anticipations wci*e destined to be 
crushed and annihilated ; and, as if fortunately, men were 
at (his juncture appointed to serve in India, who alone 
could demolish his power. 'Fhe Marquis of Wellesley suc- 
ceeded Sir John Shore jvs Governor (general of India; Lord 
Clive superseded Lord Hobart as Governor of Madras; and 
Generals Harris and Baird, and the present Duke of Wel- 
lington, then Colond Sir Arthur Wellesley, were in the 
army serving in India. The publicity which Tippoo’s pro- 
ceedings had already acquired, justified the Governor Gen- 
eral in renewing the war, and the war was renewed. Nor was 
it of long duration. After two or three indecisive actions 
Seringapatam was again besieged, stormed, and taken ; and 
the death of Tippoo while it concluded the campaign, 
placed a large kingdom at the disposal of the Governor 
General, who took possession of the coast of Canara, the 
district of Coiinbatoor, the passes of the Ghauts, and Serin- 
gapatam, in fuM sovereignty on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany. Of the rest of the Sultan’s dominions, a part was 
assigned to the Nizaiif for his aid and co-operation, and 
another to the original Hindu Rajas of Mysore, whose re- 
presentative, a child jiot more than six years of age, was 
rescued from obscurity and indigence, and installed on ^je 
throne. The members of the Sultan’s family were removed 
to Vellore, and wherf in fSOd a formidable mutiny broke 
out at that Ration, the ultimate object of which was to re- 
place them in power, tbey were thence removed to^ the 
suburbs of Calcutta : whe^re they yet abide. 

The dominions of the Company «were also increased, 
about this period, by other adventitious circumstances.* 
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The Nabob of Surat, who had become independent since 
the fall of the Mogul empire, dying, left a successor too 
imbecile to assert his own rigli|s. The prince purchased 
the support of the British Government to an empt;y name 
and a pension, by surrendering to them the administration 
of his dominions both divil and military. The possession 
of Tanjore on a similar footing, was also secured after the 
same manner: a disputed succession having forced the Brit- 
ish Government to interfere. 

Arrangements were next concluded with the Nabob of 
Oude, by which a large part of the Doab and other coun- 
tries were ceded to the Company for the suppor^>f the sub- 
sidiary force. The Nabob was irregular in' the payment of 
his subsidies, and yet he would not maintain a regular army 
himself to protect his kingdom from foreign aggression, nor 
was the civil government of the country better tfian a sys- 
tem of legal profligacy. To rectify these evils, the Gover- 
nor General forced him to make a territorial concession 
that he might himself remedy them. A Board was estab- 
lished for the government and settlement of the ceded dis- 
tricts, and every arrangement made calculated to improve 
the condition of the whole of the territories. 

The establishment of a subsidiary force within the Mah- 
ratta states, next engrossed the attention of the British Go- 
vernment. Lord Wellesley was eager everywhere to establish 
the supremacy of the Company, and so secure the gt^neral 
tranquillity of the country. Thus that he appears not to have 
considered that the native princes would naturally dislike a 
measure which, taking the military defence of their terri- 
tories out of their hands, necessarily reduced them to sub- 
jection. Their opposition should have been anticipated, 
and then it would not have cost so much trouble and ex- 
pense to overrule the same as it did. At first the nature of 
the Pesfawa's condition, as well as other circumstances, 
seemed to favor the (governor General's design. The Pesh- 
wa was at war with the pow erful family of the Holkars — 
had been defeated, and had Retired to Bassein ; and he was 
glad to conclude a treaty by which, while ne bound himself 
to receive an English subsidiary force*within his dominions, 
he was promised to be restored to his dominions. The res- 
toration was quickk effected, and the eflS>rts of the Gover- 
nor General were directed to obtain the acquiescence oAhe 
principal Mahratta chie(s to the treaty concluded, knowing 
<aa he did that the Peshwa himself wim but a nante. The 
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present Duke of Wellington was entrusted with this charge* 
He found it a tough affair. Raghoogee Bhonslay, the Raja 
of Nagpore, and the rival, houses of Scindia and Holkar, 
though far from being well disposed to each other, strongly 
objected to a measure that amounted to a virtual resignation 
of independence. Adepts in nati\fe policy, however, they 
never ostensibly affected their dislike, but rather gave hopes 
ofVeoming round : when, to put them to the test, General Wel- 
lesley proposed that the Raja of Berar and Scindiah should 
withdraw their troops to their own dominions. This was a 
plain proposal, and required an un prevaricating answer. 
They refilLe& ; and war was immediately commenced upon. 
The army was divided into two bodies simultaneously to carry 
on operations in the north and south. As Lord Lake and 
the Iron Duke conducted the campaign, it is needless to 
mention tliat it was a hrilliant one. Raghoogee Bhonslay 
and Scindia submitted to the terms signed to by the Pesh- 
wa : Scindia giving up possession of the cities of Agra and 
Delhi, which had hitherto been under his control. This 
placed the Emperor in Britis^i hand^, and they thus obtain- 
ed the sanction of a name for all their proceedings. And 
Holkar was hard pressed, though he still held out. But a 
change in the administration lost all the advantages which 
the w'ar had gained. The Court of Directors had always 
been inimical to Lord Wellesley's policy, and on his re- 
tirement from the government it began speedily to be aban- 
doned. A large increase of territory, however, wras effect- 
ed on the occasion, consisting of the upper part of the 
Doab (including the'eities of Delhi and Agra) on the North ; 
the rich province of Cuttack on the East ; and a part of 
Gucerat oi. the West; and the perilous power of the 
Mahrattas was also considerably broken down, at the same 
thne tb^t the Emperor of Delhi was liberated from their 
hands. • 

Lord Wellesley was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, who, 
in spite of his accumulated years and infirmities, was again 
appointed Governor General. His policy in his second 
administration/ was of a pacific character, wd directl/ op- 
posed to that of his predecessor. Upon his death, which 
happened soon after his arrival in tlie country, he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Barlow, a Civil Servant of the Com- 
plny, but not necessarily an able ruler lUce Warren Hastings. 
He followed the non-interfering polipy of Lord Cornwallis, 
but in^ more servile manner, and was therefore very sow 
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obliged to depart from his peaceful course, to counteract 
the intrigues concocted to destroy the influence of the Hri- 
tish Government. These intrigues were being planned at 
Hyderabad, where the discontented soldiery hud been tam- 
pered with. But the promptitude of the Resident and of 
the Commander of the ^’Troops soon disconcerted the con- 
spiracy. 

Lord Minto arrived in India 1807. His attention wtis 
chiefly directed against the French. Their power in India 
had indeed already been virtually annihilated, but as Napo- 
leon still frequently exhibited a wish to contest with Eng- 
land the empire of Hindustan, his Lordship detenj^ned to re- 
duce their possessions in the East. The islcs^ of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius w'ere accordingly taken by armaments 
fitted out from India; and the Dutch being in close friend- 
ship with the French, and their harbours being resorted to 
by the French marine to annoy British commerce, the island 
of Java also was reduced, the Governor General himself 
acting as a volunteer in the expedition. 

in 1813 the Marqui^ of Hastings arrived in India; and 
in 1814, the Government became involved in a war with the 
Nepaulese, who in large hordes had b|^en making frequent 
inroads into the British territories for some time. Lord 
Minto had complained of these depredations to the Raja of 
Nepaul ; but, though the Raja affected great obsequious- 
ness and humility, the discussions that followed came to no 
substantial end, and outrages continued yet to be perpetra- 
ted for which no reparation was made. The Marquis of 
Hastings therefore, at once prepared for war. The details 
of the war possess very liftle general interest. The nature 
of the enemy’s country and the imperfect- knowledge nhe 
British officers possessed of it, for a while presented for- 
midable obstacles to the success of the British arms. But 
the valor and military skill of General Ochterlony ultimate- 
ly overcame every difficulty, making amends for the disgrace- 
ful inability of Marley, the disasters of the two Woods, and 
the defeat and death of the gallant Gillesp^ ; and the Ne- 
paifiese were soon compelled to give up certain extensive 
districts to the British, which the •Governor General deem- 
ed necessary to the security of the Company’s frontier, 
while die Governor General, also, by way of retUrn, gave 
up to them such places on the confines of their dominiolhs 
as they were most soligtous to possess. 

« The aggression of the Ptndarees was the next transac- 
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tion timt occupied the Governor General’s attention. The 
constant feuds and wars of the native princes had contri- 
buted to the organization of a body of men reared in law- 
less rapine, who respected neither justice nor power. They 
could muster on emergency a force not less than 40,000 
horsemen, and with these they com\nitted predatory excur- 
sions in all parts of tlie country, when they had no hireling 
se/vice to ]>crfbrm. I’lie Marquis of Hastings early per- 
ceived the necessity of demolishing their ])ower. This could 
only be done by decisive measures of extirpation ; and he 
pre])ared to execute ins great plan with his usual diplomacy 
andvigor.i In the course of the operations against them, 
Ijowever, tne Peshua, an ally and dependent of the British, 
revolted against them, with a hope of recovering the advan- 
tages lost by treaty; and the Ivaja of Nag])ore, who stood in 
a similar relation, also attempted by treachery to rid himself 
of British control. Scindia and Holkar too, the two most 
deadly foes of the British name, had recourse to war: and 
the wiiole of ct'ntral India was in a blaze. We dare* hot, 
in this short sketch, attempt V) entei^into the detiils of the 
operations that followed. Scindia was forced to accede to 
a treaty dictated by •the Governor General ; the power of 
Holkar was completely broken down ; the Pindarics were 
annihilated, the Kaja of Nagpore deposed, and his grand- 
son elevated on his tiirone: and the Raja of Sattara, a de- 
scendent of Sivajee, raised in place of the Peshwa, who 
was compelled to abdicate. The whole of Central India 
was thus brought under the control of the British power, 
and by far the greatest portion of the Mahratta country was 
annexed to British possessions. 

Tile occupation of Singapore, likewise, was effected dur- 
ing the administration of Lord Hastings. The peace of 
1814 having restored to the Dutch all their insular posses- 
sions in the Indian sea#: and the Dutch, from the first mo- 
ment of their restoration, exercising tjieir influence of posi- 
tion to oppress the English trade. Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
British Governor of Sumatra, took possession of Singapore 
to counteract their efforts. “ With this single station,” skid 
he, “ I undertake to counteract all the plans of Mynheer 
and the present importance of that station at the same tune 
that it Justitfes his choice, also fully vindicates his boast. 

Lord Amherst succeeded the Marquis of Hastings. The 
period of his administration was very brief. He took charge 
of the Government in 18^, and quitted it in 1827. And 
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yet it was not without its stirring events. A war broke out 
with the Burmese, who had for a series of years occasioned 
much trouble on the eastern frontier. The Mugs of Arra- 
can migrating to Chittagong first sowed the seeds of dissen- 
sion. They would not go back to their country, for they 
were regarded as the helots of the State, and were tired of 
oppression and tyranny, and the Burman authorities wrote 
to the British “ If you will keep the Arracaiiese in yOur 
country, the cord of friendship will be broken.’* This was 
succeeded by threats and insults, and retaliation in the shape 
of forays, which the Mugk of Arracan both provoked and 
repaid by predatory excursions. During the P^daree war 
the Burmese went further, and intrigued with several of the 
Mahratta chiefs, and even contemplated an invasion of Ben- 
gal. The Burmese monarch wrote to the Governor Gen- 
eral requiring him to surrender up all the provinces east of 
the Hooghly river. To avoid the necessity of punishing 
this insolence at the time. Lord Hastings affected to consi- 
der Hie letter a forgery, and sent it back to the king of 
Burinah, tliM he might discover and punish the forger who 
had used his august name to sow dissensions between two 
powers then in amity. The object if,as gained, and the 
Mabrattas being soon after vanquished, the Burmese were 
glad to remain at peace. But this was only for a short time. 
The desire of the British to avoid a rupture was misunder- 
stood, and the strength of the British Government miscal- 
culated ; and hostilities being wantonly pVovoked without 
any previous attempt at explanation, or negociation, — Lord 
Amherst was compelled to fit out an expedition to Ran- 
goon. At first the success of the English was in some 
degree retarded by the nature of the country. But^his 
obstacle was soon overcome. Negociations were then com- 
menced, but these were broken off on the Burman court 
transmitting the following laconic answer to the proposals 
of the British ; ** If you desire peace you may go away : but 
if you ask either money or territory, no friendsliip can exist 
between us. This is the Burman custom." But the good 
old custom was destined to be violated; for the British, after 
giving the Burmese a total defe^ began to advance rapidly 
towards the capital of their empire. The Burman Govern* 
ment was now. glad to purchase peace, giving tip many dis- 
tricts on the British frontiers, and a sum of money to cover 
the expenses of the Wjpr. Our readers, perhaps, would like 
fo read the Burman justification of this breach of •custom. 
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One unique proclamation is all that we can afford space for, 
to satisfy tlieir curiosity : — 

“ The King of the liast, tiie Lord of the White Elephant, 
the Kul(?r of tlie Se*!, and the arbitrator of the livij)g and 
the dead, tlius declares, that in sugh a year, a number of 
white men arrived in the country whom the great king per- 
mitted to appioach within a day’s journey of his capital : 
when they were so utterly confounded by the s])lendour of 
royalty, that tl;cy were not able to advance another step. 
Tliey then sent up a petition to his majesty, and begged 
forgiveness (y[‘ their tres})ass, and to be allowed to return 
to their eguntry. The great king, who is tlie abode of 
mercy, from his infinite compassion received and granted 
tlieir prayer. Moreover he gave them much money for their 
expenses, by the way, and to a number of them who did 
not wish to return to their country, he assigned large grants 
of land.” Since then, out of his “ infinite compassion” the 
king of llurmah has again very recently given us Rangoon 
and Martaban, and means to fbllo\^ up the gift soon with 
something yet more substantial. But we will not antici- 
pate the imperial proclamation, • ^ 

After the termimition of the Burman w^ar the Governor 
General made a tour to the * Upper Provinces, and that op- 
portunity was taken to deprive the Sovereign of Delhi of 
his nominal supremacy over all India, and to reduce him to 
what he actually was a mere pensioner. The independence 
of the British Government was now avowedly asserted. To 
complain against this humiliation the great Mogul sent an 
Embassy to England, Raja Ranimohun Roy acting as his 
Envoy on the occasion. But the cause was lost, the autho- 
rities at home agreeing with the Indian Government that 
the time for them to assert their supremacy openly was 
come. 

Lord Amherst was* succeeded by Lord W. Cavendish 
Bentinck, the greatest Governor General that ever came 
out to Iiidia.^ His administration was one of great tran- 
quillity. Warwind diplomacy were no logger urgent ; ^nd 
he seized the opportunity 'properly to cultivate the arts of 
peace. The prosecution* of two. great objects entirely en- 
grossed liiip. The first was to economise and invigorate 
th^ Government, the second to ameliorate the condition of 
the people. His first measure experienced great opposition 

* It is certainly here needful to reniind the reader, that the Editor ot L. If. 
does not Aild himself answerable for the sentiments of his contributors 1 
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from the European oflicials under the Government, rrho,, 
reduced to indigence by the failure of certain agency houses^ 
^vitli which they had indiscreetly allied themseh'es, smarted 
the more under his clipping scissors. An unpopularity 
was attempted to be fixed on his character owing to the 
retrenchments lie made in tlie cxpetises of the Empire, 
though none could question either the justice or tlie ex- 
pediency of the. step taken ; for the outlay of the state 
had actually come to exceed its resources. Hut Lord Hcn- 
tiuck, wjis not a man to he daunted by malicious calumny : 
Nor did he confine his exertions only to thcfc-retluction of 
allowances. The fiillow'ing anecdote, here given on good 
authority, will best explain the peculiar character of the 
man. A Civilian high in office in Calcutta, applied to the 
Government for an assistant, having found it impossible to 
get through his work alone. His Lordship thereupon re- 
paired to his office one fine morning, not in his state carri- 
age, but as a private gentleman, in a common hired pnlkee. 
It was 1 1 o’clock ; but the hirzoor was not yet come, and tlic 
(joverijf)r General quietly took out a newspaiKu* from his 
jxjcket and sat dowm ft read it. He had time enough to 
finish the paper : for it was not till 1 o'clock that the huzoor 
made his appearance, or rather came to his private apart- 
ment in the .office, it being not yet late enough for him to 
take up ofiicial business. >Vlien some of his subordinates 
informed him that a Saheb was waiting to sec him since the 
morning, lie very urbanely sent down for his card. The 
confusion that ensued is indescribable. Lord Bentinck of 
course disallowed the application for an' assistant, and no 
doubt this added a grain to his unpopularity. The popula- 
rity of a Governor General is not the best test of nis effi- 
ciency. 

For the Hindus Lord Bentinck did great things. He 
abolished the Suttee-rite in spite or their opposition, and 
not their opposition alone but that of a great many Euro- 
pean pseudo-philanthropists, mIk) pretended that the mea- 
sure would sur€% provoke a general insurrection ! Nay, 
Col. Wilks and others objected to^it even on moral grounds, 
viz. that the British Government had no right to stand be- 
tween the Hindu widow and her hope of eternal salvation ! 
Fbr such opinions and such men, however, Lord Bentinck. 
had no respect, and on his own individual responsibility he 
forbade the burning oP the living with the dead. The great 
Albuquerque, who established himself at Goa, htd done 
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tills before him, within the little dominion that then belong- 
ed to tiie Portuguese ; and it is said that he was very popu- 
lar with the natives for the ivise and bencficient interdiction. 
What native is there foul or fanatic, wlio does not in like 
manner, ble^s the memory of Lord William Bentinck at this 
moment ? * 

The establishment of Steam Communication between 
Kligland and India belongs, also, to Lord Bentinck's rule. 
He too aided the difTiision of knowledge among the Hin- 
dus, not only by founding schools, but by raising the cha- 
racter of thij teachers. He likewise opened the Savings 
Bank for the poor to put their little earnings in. The insti- 
tution was originally designed only for the soldiery, but the 
Governor General wa'. too liberal a reformer to stint his 
liberality, and it was opened to all classes alike. And last, 
not least, he admitted the natives to situations of emolu- 
ment and trust, from both which they had hitherto been all 
but avowedly debarred. 

The brief administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, on 
whom the Government devolved on the retirement of Lord 
Bentinck, has been rendered famous by the Freedom of the 
Press, a boon secor^l only in consequence and liberality to 
the abolition of the Suttee, by his illustrious predecessor. 
Tills boon to the public in fact could no longer be withheld. 
The last renewal of the Charter, in 18JJ, had* deprived the 
Company of all its exclusive rights as a trading association. 
It was now to stand or fall only as a governing power, and 
every governing power requires an uncontrolled press to 
check and regulate it. The censorship to which the press 
had hitlierto been subjected, was therefore very wdsely re- 
moved. 

TiOrd Auckland assumed the reins of Government in 
l&IO. Everything promised a pacific administration, par- 
ticularly the personal character of the Governor General ; 
and the interert he took in native edUication threatened en- 
tirely to engross his hours. But circumstances arose to di- 
vert his atteiitivii, and embroil him with the troubled politics 
of Central Asia ; and he soon got entangled in a war rfiost 
unfortunate in its issijc ^veu when most triumplmnt. We 
cannot here follow in detail the intricate history of those 
politics, aiul that war. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject, and none of our readers re([uire to be told in extenso 
why the Afghan war was undertakei:^ and what was secured 
by it. •A brief notice of it therefore must surfice. • 
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On the arrival oF Lord Auckland in India^ Dost Moham- 
med, the King of Cabul, solicited the interference of the 
British Governmoiit against the encroachments of the Sikhs, 
in a letter full of oriental compliments. The Governor Ge- 
neral returned a friend 1;^' reply, but stating that “ it was not 
the practice of the British Government to interfere in the 
affairs of independent states.*' Anxious, however, to em- 
brace that opportunity of opening commercial negociatidns 
with countries bjyond the Indus, and of securing to British 
merchants the navigation of that river, he deputed Sir 
Alexander (then Captain) Burnes to the Cabul Court, to 
cultivate its friendships and conciliate its co-oper/itiori. The 
AfFglians, however, mistook the object of the mission. Tliey 
could not appreciate a coinincrcial treaty, and regarded the 
Embassy entirely as a political one. Perhaps .they were 
justified in doing this: for the Correspondence of Burns is 
chiefly political. Moonshee Mohan Lai very shrewdly tells 
us, that, ** the disguised word or appellation for politics is 
commerce,'' ^and we hjive indeed too many proofs of it in 
India. \Vhy should we now conceal the fact, or why was 
it ever concealed, that all our movements tow^ards Central 
Asia, whether commercial, political, tr military, had only 
one object — the circumvention of the intrigues of Rus- 
sia ? 

Those intrigues could have.been peacefully circumvent- 
ed. Dost Mohammed wished for the restitution of Pe- 
shawur, and negoefiated first with great earnestness and 
sincerity. Runjeet Sing was anxious to part with it, if he 
could do so with honor ; for it was a burthbn on his treasury. 
Both expected the mediation of the British Government. 
But “ the Governor General could not, consistently with 
justice, and hi^ regard for the friendship of Maharaja Run- 
jeet Sing,*’ advocate the pretensions of the ruler of Cabul : 
or, in other words, he considered PeMiuwur in the hands of 
Runjeet Sing a safer ^boundary to the British dominions, 
than it could be in the hands of the Afghans. Burnes at- 
tributed to this the failure of his mission, i* “ Our Govern- 
ment would do nothing" he said, “ but the Secretary of the 
Russian Legation came >vith the most direct offers of assist- 
ance and money." The Shah of Persia, also, p^oferred his 
aid, provided the Dost assisted him in his designs on lle|^t 
with the chief of which he was at war ; and the ruler of 
Cabul, finding it impossible to recover Peshawur by treaty, 
Mas comp .died to listen to these overtures. The cons#:iuertcc 
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was tliat Burnes left Cabul, and the British (/overiiment de- 
termined to remove the Dost from his throne. 

^ooja ul Moolk, hithertOia fugitive, now rises in impor- 
tance. He had been expelled from the throne of Cabul^ 
and had foiiVid asjlum, first in the ^coiirt of Runjeet Sing, 
and ultimately within the British dominions. It was now 
determined to recognise his rights and espouse his cause ; 
arid an army was equipped to replace him on his throne. 
How that restoration was effected — how a nation uprose in 
arms to repel the insult — what vicissitudes of glory and 
defeat attended our exertions — how the Dost became a pri- 
soner — how INIaciiaghten fell — how Sale maintained his 
perilous position at Jellalabad — how Shah Soojah was mur- 
<lered — how British dishonour was avenged and the colours 
of old England planted once again on the Balia Hissar, it 
were tedious to relate. Every Ehiglishman is supposed to 
be acquainted with those painful details, and our limits will 
not permit us to dwell on them. Mohamed Akber was the 
hero of this w ar for independence — a prince in whose cha- 
racter the ferocity of a harhariun appears to have been min- 
gled with all the virtues of an oriental king. 

The Afghan war»was provoked by Lord Auckland, and 
terminated by Lord Elleiiborougli. The former retired 
from the administration when the British arms had met the 
jiiosl disastrous reverses ; during the administration of the 
latter was sene the army of retribution, to waste, and devas- 
tate, and redeem the British name. This is the only praise, 
if ])raiscit be, that the administration of Lord Ellenborough 
is entitled to. When ciiagrined with our disasters in Kho- 
rassan, where we had no business to go at all, w^e remember 
that during his rule the Afghan war was terminated ; and 
our connection with Central Asia brought to an end, we do 
him all the justice he merits at the hand of historians. Even 
in awarding him this iheed of praise, we are bound to men- 
tion, that the arrangements which lcd»to»this conclusion were 
not made by him. He arrived in India in 1842, and was 
recalled in 18 M by the Court of Directors, for having defied 
their authority. Within this short while he did a great 
many things, hut nothing 'sensible ; and his most charitable 
liistoriograi^hers have represented him as a madman. The 
conquest and annexation of Scinde was rashly undertaken. 
Tie Ameers had intrigued against the British power, (as 
who had not ?) and their perfidy required to be punished. 
The buttles of Mcanee and Hyderabad inflicted due yen- 
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geance. We grudge not the fighting : thougli that was dis- 
creditable enough, since the treachery of the Ameers was 
after all but hypothetical. But to make matters worse, 
Scinde was annexed to the British dominions, which at the 
same time that it was a punishment disproportionately severe, 
made us richer only by a large swamp, and* entailed on us a 
heavy debt. The only real gain in the achievement perhaps 
was, that it opened the navigation of the Indus ; but this 
could have been as well achieved by treaty, had it been the 
only object in view. Nor do we forget the battles of Maha- 
rajpore and Punniar, and the arrangements^^ by which a 
hostile army of above 30,000 men were reduced into a 
friendly contingent of (>,000. But we doubt if the Governor 
General is entitled to much jiraise for having abandoned 
possession of a fine country, which every motive of justice 
and policy had marked for our own. (jwalior had set our 
.Government more openly at defiance than Scinde. In the 
one case perfidy was assumed, in the other substantiated 
and avowed. But the gallantry of the Governor General, 
where a girl of 14 years was concerned, reconciled him to 
the policy of merely taking away the army and the guns, 
and leaving the country to the young, dii^solute Baee and her 
adopted child. A little show of moderation was perhaps 
also wanted to vindicate his former indiscretion. 

In 1841' Sir Henry Hardinge came out as Governor 
General of India. Mountstuart Elphinstone had advised 
him not to meddle with the civil details of the government, 
and he considered that a sufficient authority for neglecting 
civil affairs, which were entirely left inr the hands of his 
secretaries. The education resolution passed at the com- 
mencement of his rule has been much lauded. But it never 
came into actual operation, and hardly deserves the adula- 
tion it has received. We shall therefore only review in 
brief his military career, as besides that there is nothing to 
rest upon. % 

Since the death of Runjeet Sing, the politics of Lahore 
had become troubled, and the relations of ihe British Go- 
vernment with the Sikh court doubtful. In 1843 the Lahore 
army had threatened an invasionC of the British frontiers, 
and the same was repeated in 1844. But, as ^before, th0 
remonstrances of the British government changed its coum^ 
and it withdrew from the frontiers to the interior of it’s 
dominions. AccountSf, however, continued to come of a 
contemplated invasion, and the council of the Labor# durb^ 
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were so conflicting as to give authoiity to the rumour. The 
Sikli army was prepared every moment to cross the Rubicon, 
and the llani and iier advis5rs no longer opposed the step, 
feeling that their power was gone. The only circumstance 
tliat withheld the attack was the hesitation of the Sirdars. 
Unlike the rabble they had property to lose, and were there- 
for,e obliged to deliberate. But taxed with cowardice they 
were compelled to give in. Of the hard contest ed^ battles 
of the Siitledge we will say nothing. Moodkee, Ferozshah, 
Aliwul, and Sobraon are in the recollection of our readers, 
'riiey redounded much to the credit of the Governor Gene^ 
ral, and completely broke down the Sikh power. A large 
beautiful country now awaited the fiat of the Lord Sahib. 
Was it to be annexed to the British territories ? Tlie Go- 
vernor General hesitated. The annexation was left for his 
successor to accomplish. Lord Uardinge gave one part to 
Golab Sing, and left the remainder to be governed by the 
infant Dhullecp, separated indeed from the influence of his 
mother, and hampered too by the protectorship of a British 
resident : but still under the guardianship of disaffected 
sirdars. 

i Tliat the laudatiBiis lliis arrangement received at the 
time, w’ere unmerited, a])peared very soon after, when peace 
and tranquillity were once again outraged, at first ostensibly 
by llie refractory governor of a single province : but, in fact, 
as was discovered anon, by a well organised conspiracy of the 
whole nation. All the Punjaub very shortly uprose in arms 
against the British supremacy; and it thus became necessary 
to conquer it once more, before the expiration of three 
short years after the establishment of tlie Hardinge policy. 
From the citadel of Mooltan the war was rapidly transferred 
to the banks of the Jhelum, and the opening engagements 
of Ilamnugger and Chilliauwallah were so bloody that, ex- 
cept at the massacre of*Cabul, the slaughter of British forces 
in India had no where ever been gfeater. The decisive 
engagement of Goozerat however, at once terminated the 

• w*ar. The Sirda^s, chased and pursued, surrendered rapidly, 
and their forces were disarmed ; and Lord Dalhousie un- 
hesitatingly declared the Punjaub to be a portion of the 

• British Empire. That empire at the present moment is far 
Ittoie extensive than it ever was in the palmiest days of 
Mohammedan supremacy. 
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MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


The* grimmest of limes 
To hear the clock- chimei, 

If twelve at the noon of night ; 

III ihe silence proiuund, 

Keniorseful they sound. 

Like the tones oi an un-graved sprite. 

From the shadowy tower, 

With unwonted power. 

Gray lime appearcth to say— 

1 creep to niy doom. 

And )Oii to the tomb. 

By iiiglit as well as by day." 

And a watchman drear 
Groans in Fancy’* ear, — 

" The wasted to-day is dead : 

And another to-morrow, 

Fen and bog thorough. 

Flares into the Mist a-head." 

t L. MOYLE. 


ON A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Tread lightly the spot, where his ashes reposing 
Lie far from the home of the free and the brave 
For Sacred to fiiendship’s the sad urn, enclosing 
All now that remains in the cold silent grave. 

Ah ! few were his days — fate early did sever, 

The brijtht links of joy that his boyhood once knew : — 
And doom’d him, the sport of adversity, never 
Those joys in his own native land to renew. 

Let the cypress and elm, and the dark weeping willow, 
Ever dropping a tear at the shrine of the dead. 

As calmly he rests on hi« cold, earthen pillow, 

Knweave a kind shade of their leaves o'er his head ; 

That the foot of the stranger, or pay nun unholy. 

Disturb nof hil rest in his last sad abode ; 

Let him sleep in his grave undistinguished and lowly. 
For ever at peace with himself and Ids God. 

How pure' was hit|,love — 'twas that of a brother, 

As gentle and deep as the source whence it sprung ; 

Ever ready to bleed for the wounds of another. 

He sank 'neatli his own, while Ills hopes were yet young. 
Let charity then draw a veil o'er his errors 
And calumnj breathe not a alight on liia name. 

For death has no longer for him any terrors ; 

He*s gone and fbrgot : let hla faults be the same. 
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I. 

Gaze for the last my child, 

Over yon mountains wild ; 

Vmw each cold craggy steep, streamlet, and brae; 

Far o*er the rock- girt shore. 

• Wildly the waters roar. 

Lashing the caves of thy childhood with spray ! 

II. 


Tossed on the ocean's wave. 

When the wild tempests rave ; 

Rocked by the night winds when dreaming of home : 
May Ills protecting hand. 

Shew thee thy chosen land. 

Guide thee in peace, thro* the ambient foam I 

111 . 

Ii^sweet Oowing numbers. 

To soften thy slumbers. 

The wife of thy bosom shall sing by thy side : 

And her prayers shall be borne past. 

On with the mighty blast. 

To the stars which are glassing their orbs in the tide I 

IV. 

The winds of thy native dell. 

Murmur a soft farewell. 

Welcome and kind ; — wilt thou e'er hear them more T 
When years have passed o'er thee. 

And Heaven shall restore thee. 

To spring on the soil of thine own verdant ahore f 

V. 

The fiun in red clouds doth sink 
Over yon mountain's bripk.o 
Promising fair for the forthcoming day ; 

Thus may he ever smile. 

• When thy dear native isle. 

Lost In the waters, from sight fadee away I 
• 

Vf. 

* When round thy father'# home 

Hoarsely the breaker# foam., 

Prayers shall be said, for thy safety and peace : — 

*Till the wild tempests still 
By his Almighty will. 

And the dread ocean from raging shall coase I 
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I. 

Thus apoke the sire as o'er tlie scene. 

He gazed with anxious troubled brow ^ 
And stood with stern majestic mien. 

Beneath a tree's far spreading bough. 

He viewed the prospect 'round liis home, 
Whi'ch stood hpon a mmintain's side 
Lashed by the ocean's ceaseless foam. 

Where tiny %*essels daily glide. 

And bring the produce of the deep. 

To where yon huts in silence sleep. 

II. 

That mountain's giddy height was crowned 
With rugged rocks, which cast beneath 
Their shadows giant- like — and frowned 
Lpon the low sweet smelling heath. 

And rich dark soil which yearly yields 
A harvest to the laborer's hands 
Wide verdant meadows — smiliitg fields-^ 
All that the soul of man demands ; 

While murmuring streamlets winding stray^ 
Until they kiss Old Ocean's spray ! 

III. 

Stirred by the < last W'hich swiftly sped. 

The old man's silver locks were raised^ 
And gently played around his head. 

As he in silenee fondly gased , 

Upon his son— a favored child. 

Who scarcely numbered twenty yeasra; 

Yet who had long since been beguiled 
Despite a young btide's anxious tear*. 

To quit for aye his father's dome. 

And make Columbia's wilds his home. 

IV. 

What matters it why thus he turned, ^ 

So willingly away from those 
For whom his infant breast had yearned. 

To dwell 'mid wild and savage foes t 
And earn with weary toil his bread, 

'Mid burning suns and piercing frost. 
Which o'er the unhewn forests spread. 

Until upon the waters lost — 

Where stern Niagara's rapids roar. 

And rage"^ along Ontario’s sliore. 

V. 

Ferbapa grim death had enatebed away 
The loved ones of bis early life 
Perchance he had been led astray. 

By some corrupting son of strife. 

For plenty hUsacd Itis father's roof : 

And tho* he ebould have ever erred. 

Mild was the good man's calm reryroof^ 

And just rehuhe adminietered i-* 

Nor taunting tongue^ nor stately port, 
Provnhed hie sonl to luurah rotojL 
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VI. 

Perrhance, he could not brook to hear. 

The groans which filled his native land : 
For want and tyrantfy were near* 

Oppression frowned on every hand. 
Perchance from o’er the western seas. 

The voice of freedom eeeined^o call ; 

From lands where servile tongues and knees. 
Ne'er piaised or bent to tyrant's thrali j 
Nor liveried menials kissed the earth, 

To please the sons of noble birth I 

VII. 

Base minions I how they smell of earth, 

■•To flattery and falsehood given ; 

^ Low worshippers of ribald rntrlh. 

Unfit to view the stars of Heaven t 
But 1 niuat not forget my tale:— ~ 

Behold the wanderer bathed in tears 1 
Hear his sweet bride his ears assail. 

With all her sorrows — all her feais! 
Reclining on his youthful breast. 

She urges thus the fond request. 


L a 

Recall thy thoughts from other lands,— 

Be this again thy home ; 

Behold ^iy parent's hoary locks. 

Nor brave yon bui;8ting foam. 

II. 

Think on the scenes where thou did'st pUy, 
A pure and blithesome child : 

And say thou wilt not turn again. 

To seek the savage wild. 

III. 

Climb to the craggy mountain top. 

And gase upon the deep ; 

Turn to the verdant vale, whose streams 
Jn thread-like windings creep. 

IV. 

Thou can'st not find a spot unknown,— 
Where’ei^you choose to roam 

8jme object bids thee still remain,^ 

Nor quit thy childhood's home I 

V. 

Stand on the green-clad, silent graves. 
Where friend^ and grand sire? dead 

Repose in peace : — and say that thou 
Would rest here, too, thine head, 

VL 

Amid the friends who played with thee. 

Ere sorrow marked thy broa^ 

With signs of care and seeming age. 

Which even rest there now. 
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VII. 

The well-loeed «on^* of fetherlend 
May cheer thee for a (itne ; 

When toiling for thy daily bread. 

In yon ungenlal clime. 

• VIII. 

But when death comes, and o'er ihy head 
The gloomy forests wave ; 

Then who will utter fond regrets. 

Or deck with flowers thy grave ? 

VIII. 

Vain was the warning— tho* the tears 

Moistened his check and dimmed his sight, 
Yct'vain his loved one's sighs and fears : 

The chosen bark was gone that night. 

And ere the morrow's sun could rise. 

To tint the massy clouds with gold, — 
With gentle breeze and favouring skies 
'I he vessel o'er the billows rolled : — 

While father's pray'r and mother's %vail 
Were borne along the lonely vale ! 


Bad was the heart of Taul, for such his name. 

When gazing on the waters he beheld ^ 

The fading landscape which retired and came, 

At intervals, above the waves that swelled 
With gentle motion— as a glimmering bright 
Cast from the shore a path that danced in glitt iriiig llghl. 

II. 

And long they watched it, till the rising wind. 

Increased the waves and shut it from their iight. 

Leaving a waste of darkness, like the mind ^ 

From which content hath long since taken flight. 

But his might still return some future day 
Amid a forest home the heart miffht still be gay. 

• III. 

5o thought his gentle wife, as by his 

She wept his sufierings and forgot her own .* 

While gazing the dark Atlantic wide, 

They felt themselves to utterly alone 5— 

Cast amid strangers on a trackless wasto. 

Which man, with all his boasted power, hath ttev^*r yet defaced. 

IV. • 

Tired nature soon demanded rest,— and ere 

The morrow broke to show their loneliness, * 

The young wife dreamed of home, companions dear, 

Indulged in visions vain the fond earest— 

And Paul, too, slnngbered with a troubled brow. 

Lulled by the surging wnvee, which washed the vossel's pr^w. 

oeoooooo 
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V. 

They woke to sickness and to solitude, 

And looked with sadness o'er the boundless deep ; 

Or wondering listened to Aie strangely rude 
Discourse of those whose place it was to keep 
The Tassel on her course ;*~a niotly throng,*— 

'Who wiled the hours of night, with Aughter, tales, and song ! 

VI. 

And days passed on— bright, cloudless, summer days, 

Which brought them health, and almostjiappiness : 
Around, beneath, they cast their rapturous gaze, 

As gathering strength the foam clad breakers press, 

A mighty emblem oi the One whose power. 

Is picr^ired forth, when lightnings, clouds, and darkness lour 1 

VII. 

TheVanderer's brow was sad — yet none knew why— 

A shadow seemed to mingle with the smile, 

IVhich sometime lit his cheek. The radiant sky 
,\Vith all its majesty cannot beguile. 

The gloom which dwells around some ruined tower, 

The wreck, perchance, of time, and many a tempest’s power. 

vni. 

Could she be glad, who loved him more than all. 

That could be formed to please the youthful eye ; 

Could she rejoice when sorrow held ia thrall 
Her chosen one ? She echoed every sigh : — 

And in soft tender accents would beguile 

His memory freen the past, with sweet delusive smile. 

IX. 

Smooth was the voyage, but slowly sped they on, 

Free from the hurricane and Ocean's rage ; 

No fears for life had they yet undergone. 

Which might the biitcrnos of grief assuage. 

For in the storm, Hope drowns all former pain. 

And prompt^ the soul to long for pleasant earth again. 

X. 

Alas 1 it came — with vengeance unforeseen, 

It’s advent heralded by gathering iiighr. 

And fire- charged clouds, und darkness, tho* serene 
Had been the morn. The restless sea gull’s flight 
Wat well observed, — while the great sltiggUh whale, 

And bounding porpoise, wooed with Joy the coming gale ! 

•’ Xf. 

At first t. strange sulphureous atmospl^re# 

A yellow light sped gloomy o’er the deep — 

The messenger of storm and danger near ; 

While *mid the shrouds the moaning wild winds creep 
With varied force, 'till at the midnight hour. 

It urged the stricken hurk with all resistless power. 

XII. 

Dread was the shock 1 the vivid lightnings flash 
Played thro* the clouds across the foaming space, 

With dasaling brightness { — a terrific shock. 

And falling bolts of Heaven, fill eMh face 
With dread alarm, at crashing o'er tne aide, 

* The shattered spars o’er the foam created waters ride 1 
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Whence wae thei cry of anguish borne to Htaren, 

Above the voice of elemental strife f 
Amid what cruel suffering hath shf.striven» 

That ever faithful ever patient wife 1 
No conflicts of the winds or waves could smother 
The agony, with which ^he there became a mother 1 

XIV. 

Strange was the cradle of that Ocean childf 

Few were the l^urs he passed in life on earth ; 

Amid the tempest, lightnings, breakers wild , 

And desolation dread, he had hia birth ; 

And ere that tempest's wrath had passed away. 

The sire beheld his only offspring lifeless clay. 

XV. 

And when the winds were hushed she knew it not. 

Nor the bright morning beams which burst again. 

With pristine splendour, as tho' Heaven would blot 

Away the memory of her cruel pain . 

Vainly the sunlight danced across the wave, 

Paurs gentle spouse was destined for an early grave I 

XVI. 

The soul of Evelina was not there 

She saw her honored lord, but knew him not { 

She held converse with* spirits of the air ; 

Life, earth, her sufferings, were all forgot. 

Again she roamed the meads where childhood strayed. 

The scenes she wandered as a pure and guiltb ss maid I 

XVII. 

But this passed o*er. One bright and sunny day 
She woke to reason, but to smile no more i 
With prosperous gales the vessel sped away. 

And hearts were throbbing for the longed for shore ; 

The sky was changed — the waters erst so blue. 

Assumed at last, a lighter, yet less pleasing hue, 

XVIII. 

And strange bright birds, passed by the vessers side 
Unknown before upon that boundless space ; 

Green boughs and leaves were borne upon the tide. 

Which had not perished yet upon its face. 

But Paul cared not to view them ; by the bed. 

Of her he loved, he sat, and leaned his throbbing head. 

XIX. • 

And once she tura^edhgnd gased into his face. 

And bade him stoop, tliat she might kiss liis brow i 
And be amid his falling tears could trace. 

That he should soon have none to love him nows^ 

But when she asked to look upon her child. 

He told the tale, and wept with anguish still mere wild. 

XX. 

But not so Evelina. Bigh, nor tear, « 

Nor change passed o'er her white transparent brow ; 

She wished to gaae upon his liquid bier. 

And almost prayed ebe ware beeide him new ; 

But when she saw the thee of Paul again, 

Bb# prayed that ehe might lira to toellia tha fufferar's paia I 
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XXI. 

The day passed on, and near the sttn*t decline, 

They bore her form above, that she might breathe 
The breath of Ocean. In the west, a line 

Of golden clouds was gathered, while beneath 
The waters rose and sparkled in theiielight,— 

The last fond smile of earth, that ever met her sight I 

XXII. 

She knew that she would never see the morn. 

Ere she could see her loved one’s chosen land-— 

The heart that throbbed so fondly would be borne, 

Down to the Ocean’s caves : upon the sand, 

Where the long weeds in solemn darkness wave. 

Around, and near the spot, that forms her infant*s grave. 

• XXIII. 

And when the sun went down she was in Heaven • 

The gentle nioihcr joined her Ocean child i 
Wathin the element where he was driven. 

By changing currents. When the morning smiled, 
Paul gazed upon the circling waves which closed. 

Above the spot, where all he ever loved reposed 1 

XXIV. • 

Years have passed on— long dreary untold years. 

And Paul hath sojourned still in that strange land i 
The memory of ^is former pains and tears. 

At last forgotten. On the Ocean strand 
He wanders forth, now free from mental pain. 

Yet thinks that his long lost, will still return again 1 

XXV. 

And oft he sits upon the sands so while, 

Which glitter at his feet : and bids her come. 

And yet converse with him at lone midnight. 

Beneath the trees which gird his lonely home. 

He deems she dwells where fabled monsters sleep, 

A mermaid in the oozy caverns of the deep ! 

XXVI. 

Or turning from the lonely midnight strand. 

Beneath the shelter of the forest trees ; 

He sits and leans hig head upon his hand. 

And pours this mournful song upon t^ bjpese 
Reason bath flown — her basest dregs reAain, • 

To fill the vacuum of an idiotic brain ! 


1 . 

In the dark uiftravelled deep, 
Evelina ,* 

> Why art thou so long a-iieep, 
Evelina f 

They tell me thou art dead. 

That wild weeds enwrap thy ||cad, 
111 the Ocean’s oozy bed, 

EveUna t 
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II. 

I beliere not that thy aoul, 

Evelina i 

Hath been freed from earth'a control, 
Evelina : 

1 believe not that thy voice 

Doth not in the atorm rejoice 

'Mid the cavcrna of thy choice, 
Evelina ! 

III. 

Oh ! leave me not alone, 

Evelina ; 

in^hy cruel, hast thou flown, 

Evelina f 

Why bearcst thou thy child, 

O'er the midnight breakers wild. 

Whom the iempe:>t hath despoiled— 
Evelina t 

IV. 

I cannot see thee now, 

Evelina s 

Why dost thou hide thy brow, 
Evelina f 

But at time* I hear thy song, 

On the wild winds borne along 

From thy mermaid sister's throng, 
Evelina t 


At midnight in the storm 
Evelina / 

I would behold thy form, 

Evelina : 

I wait to hear the strain. 

Which was wont to cheer my pain 
For I know thou'lt come again, 
Evelina I 


Map, XSSS. 
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Cuttingi and ihieds of learning, with various fragments and points of wit, are 
drawn together and tacked in any fantastic form." 

Lord Shafteibvrt. 


RECENT INDIAN LAW LITERATURE. 


[From Morleys Digest of Indian Cases. New series.] 

The law literature of India has received a few additions 
since 1 last wrote : these 1 shall here describe, together 
with some works omitted in the former lists. In the branch 
of Ilindee law I have only met Mth two publications of 
texts ; the one, a new addition of the Daya Bhaga of Jimuta 
Vahana, with the commentary of Srikrishna Farkalankara 
which appeared at Calcutta in 1844 ; the other a compilation 
in Telegu, from the Mitakshara and other works. 

M. Gibelin published a \rork at Pondicheri^^ in 1846-47, 
which may be pointed out to the reader's notice as exhibit- 
ing* a comparison between the civil law of tjb^ Hindus, the 
laws of Athens )|nd Rome, and the cusitQjns of the Ger- 
mans. M. Gibelin's volumes in their comparative portion 
are very interesting ; but there is much irrelevant specula* 
tion, and they are disfigured by a number of fantastical 
etymologies, which are quite as extravagant as any that are 
to be found in the pages of Bryant, Vallancey, or Alex- 
ander Murray. • 

The presses in India, which have jfjate so largely con- 
tributea to every branch of Muhammadan literature, have 
not neglected the subject of law. I fear that many of the 
legal works have not as yet reached England ; but I shall 
here make mention of such as have come under my own 
notice. These are as follows The Kauzalkahir-ki-Usul 
at Tafsir, a treatise on the science of commentating on the 
KflfShf hy^Mtilia Shah Wall Allah Muhaddis Dahlawi, was 
printed at Delhi in 184S. The Sa]^ib al Mustin appeared 
at Calc^^tta in the year 1848. This edition is lithographed- 
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A Persian translation and commentary on the Miskliat-al« 
Masabi, entitled the Ashiaah al Lamant-fi-Sharh a1 Mish- 
kat, by the Shaikh Abdal ilakk. Dahlawi, Mas published at 
Calcutta in A short tract in Persian, by Miilla Hafiz 

Shah Abd al Aziz, entitled Kcsala-i>Usul-i Hadis, may also 
be mentioned. It is a sort oi* introduction to the study of 
the Sunnah, and tvas published at Calcutta in 
The Asas-al-Usul, by the Sa\id Dildnr AH Ben Sayul 
Muhammed Aliiun-al- Hindi al Nusiahadi, is a treatise on 
the sources of the lau'. It Mas published in lithography, at 
Lakhiiau in the }car 1847. , 

A new edition of the Nural-AiiM'ar-fe-Sharh-al-Manar was 
publi^hed in the year ISl-D. 

A short general hiM' treatise in Urdu, entitled Tekh 
Ahniadi, b\ Mak-nvec Kadrat Ahmad Hen flafiz Inayat 
Ahmad Fariiki was lithographed at Delhi in 1847. 

At the same place, and in the same year, appeared a 
translation in Urdu by Muhammad Husain Hen Muhammad 
Bakir, of a Persian treatise on the kw of marriage by Mulla 
Muhammad Bakir. Tins work is also lithographed. 

A very complete treatise on the Persian language on the 
Shiah law of inheritance, Mas printed in lithography at 
Lakhuau in 1841. ft is an extract from a larger work, 
entitled Bauzat al Ahkim by Sayid Husain. This treatise 
M'ell deserves translation : for although it presents all the 
peculiar difficulties attendant on the mode of treatment 
adopted by the Muhammadan lawyers, it is very full and 
satisfactory. Another treatise on inheritance, in the Urdu 
language, entitled Kitab 11m al Faraiz, ivas lithographed at 
the same place in the year 1847. The author is Mulla 
Inayut Ahmad. A new edition of the Durar al Mukhtar 
was printed at Calcutta in 184(i,” 

The works on the Muhammadan law by European authors, 
not already described, are only four* in number, and tM’o of 
these are in contirfiiit^ion of works previously noticed. A 
volume entitled, “ Droit Musuhnan,” forming the 1st section 
of a projected collection of ancient and modern codes in 
genera], was publislicd at Paris in 1849. It is the joint 
production of M. M. Joanny Phai^on andTheoddre Dulan, 
but as M. Dulan informs us that the former gentjeman knows 
but little law, and that he himself is entirely ignor^^tj^of 
Arabic (p. 478) it is scarcely necessary to state that the work 
b valueless as an authority. M. Pharaon, as it appears, is 
9 voluminous writer on various subjects ; amongst other 
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productions, he has written a treatise on the French, Musul- 
inan, and Jewish legislation at Algiers : this work I have not 
seen. M. Perron’s excellqpt translation of the Mukhtasar 
of Khalil-ibn Islnik is still in progress, the 5th volume hav- 
ing appeared within the last few inonths. M. Du Caurroy 
is also continuing his learned treatise on the Ifanafe law in 
the Journal Asiatique : the 7lh article was printed in the 
Jftne number of tliat periodical. 

All important work on the Muhammadan law was pub- 
lished in Russian, at St. Petersburg, in the year 1850. The 
author, M. Nicholas Fornau, has derived his work from 
original sources, and has embodied in it a quantity of infor- 
mation obtained bv himself from living IMuhammadan doc- 
tors ; it comprehends both the Sunni and Shiah laws. 

The recent w'orks on the kegnLiion law are not numer- 
ous. Mr. Clarke has completed his edition of the Bombay 
Code of Regulations, following the same plan that he adopt- 
ed in his former volume of the Madras Code. The Bengal 
Regulations by the same editor are in the Press, and will 
speedily appear. The 1st part of ati Index to the unrepeal- 
ed enactments of the Government of India for the Presi- 
dency of Fort Wiiryun, containing the Civil enactments, was 
published at Calcutta in 181*9. Sir. Fenwick, the author of 
this useful compilation, has adhered to the plan of Dale’s 
Index. 

Mr. Theobald bas continued his coUection of the Acts of 
the Government to the end of 1848, and has added a new 
Index to the w^kole volume, completing the Acts from 
1834 to 1848 inclusive. Since then he has edited the 
Acts for the years 181*9, 1850, and 1851, with Indices, 
and the publishers have announced their intention of dis- 
continuing their own annual report of the Acts, and of 
supplying Mr. Theobald’s edition, which will in future be 
annual, in lieu of it. •An Index to the Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council of India from Jk8^ to 1849, by Mr. 
Small, appeared at Calcutta in 1851. 

The Acts and Orders for the North Western Provinces 
for the year 1844, w^ere published at Agra in 1816. • 

The most important '^vork that bas yet appeared respect- 
ing the actual working of tiie system for the administration 
oQlUtice in India, is Mr. Maepherson's treatise on the pro- 
cedure of the Civil Courts in Bengal. The author has 
followed the method adopted by tbe writers of books of 
practic* in this country, and has executed his Uisk widi 
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great ability and judgment. The acumen with which he 
deduces principles from the decisions of the Courts^ and 
the lucidity of arrangement thfoughout the work, are re- 
markable, whilst the mass of authorities quoted in the 
margin bear witness to his untiring industry and deep re- 
search. Mr. Macpher/on is an English Barrister ; and his 
work proves, if proof were necessary, the advantage of 
bringing a legal education to bear on the analysis and illustra- 
tion of the intricate law of India; — and the policy of the enact- 
ment of 1846, (Act. I.) which, opens a new forum for the 
honourable exertion of the Indian bar, must eventually be 
of mutual advantage both to that bar and to the Company’s 
Courts. A very useful compilation by Mr. Marshman, enti- 
tled the Darogah’s Manual, was published at Serarapore in 
1850. This work includes every Rule and Order w'hich it 
is important for the Police Officers to know, in th6 Regula- 
tions and Acts, in the Circular Orders of the Superintend- 
ent of Police, and of the Nizamut Adawlut, and in the con- 
structions and reports, scientifically arranged. To render 
the work more compleL?, all the rules which determine the 
Police responsibilities of the Zaniindars, and of all persqns 
connected with the landed interest, both in the lower and 
in the North Western Provinces, are fully given. It must 
be observed, however, that this work does not comprehend 
the duties of Magistrates and the Superintendent of Police, 
except in connexion with the Officers of Police and the 
Zamindars. 

I may here mention two works that hav^, recently appear- 
ed, which though not immediately connected with the Regu- 
lation law afford incidentally much valuable information on 
the judicial system. These are Mr. Barchou de Penhoen’s 
** L’Inde sous la domination Anglaise,’* and the Notes on 
North Western Provinces of India,*’ by Mr. Raikes. Mr. 
De Penhoens work, though not div^ted of prejudice, ex- 
hibits a tolerably fa[r appreciation of our system of Govern- 
ment in India ; and leaning to the exposure of its weak, 
points is, for that very reason, the more worthy of a care- 
ful perusal. The notes of Mr. Raikes, whi^ were written 
originally in the Benaret Magcmine^ offer a p^ular but 
accurate account of the rise and progress of the Revenue 
system, the condition of the landed proprietors,^ and of the 
agricultural classes ; and comprise many interesting dl^lSils 
as to. the duties of Magistrates* and the operation of the 
Police Regulations. ^ ^ 
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HIPPOLYTUS, OR NOVATIAN. 


[Thii letter copied from the Athei^umt when it appeared in most discouragingly 
small print, seems to us most important. If ‘Hippolytus was a heretic, his 
evidence will) r\;gard to tlie Church of Rome in the time of Commodus should 
be received with as much caution as that of DraAchilli would be now,] 

The Chevalier Bunsen's Hippolytus ; — I have been for 
many years engaged in the critical study of the early records 
of the Christian Church, and my attention has naturally 
been called, by a good many articles in English and foreign 
journals, your own included, to the <^i\o(To^ovjueva or 
* Kefutatioif of all Heresies,* attributed by Mr* Miller to 
Origen, and by the Chevalier Bunsen to the martyr St. 
Hippolytus. I am far from wishing to call in question the 
very great arclueological value of this work. Still less is it 
my intention to quarrel with M. Bunsen's reasons for ascrib- 
ing it to St. Hippolytus; for they seem to me, on the whole, 
unanswerable. But it does not in the least follow that a 
work, however genuine, of St. Hippolytus must necessarily 
give (as many persons seem to thiiik) an accurate notion of 
** the doctrine and practice of the Church of Rome,** or^of 
tlie Christian Church generally, “under Commodus and 
Aleyander Sever ul.** At the present day, few English 
Protestants would look upon Novatianism as a startling or 
even erroneous opinion.* It was, however, considered as a 
deadly heresy by the Church of Rome and the Christian 
Church generally in tlie 3rd Century. Now, there can be 
as little doubt, lynong persons acquainted with the ecclesias- 
tical literature of the period, that (at the time he wrote) 
the author of the ^^iXotro^ov/uei/a was a Novatianist, and 
not an orthodox Roman Christian, as that Tillotson’s writings 
are Protestant and not Papist. But how, it will be asked, 
can the authorship of a Novatianist and heretical work be 
reconciled with the character of St. Hippolytus, and the 
extreme venc’*ation paid by the Chjii^h of Rome to his 
, memory so siiortly after his death ? M must reply, that if 
’ very little indeed is known of the life of St, Hippolytus the 
ecclesiastical Bistorians have at least preserved the tradition 
that he expiated by maj’tyrdom the faults of his life ; what 
these faults were, we learn from the acts of his Martyrdom, 
written by Prudentius, — who speaks of him in the most 
eiffficit terms as having taken part in the Novatianist 

* Atleattin onaofits cbaracteriiRct,— dro^^ng the power of the Church to 
forglve#ertAin aini. • 
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Schisms. The martyr is represented as deliberately retract- 
ing the errors which he had taught ; — 

■ Fugite, O miseri. evcrarida Novnti 

Scliisniata ; Catlinlicis reddite vos populia. 

Quod docui dociiisse piget : venerabile, martyr, ^ 

Cerno, quod a cqltii rebar abessc Dei.* 

Baronius doubted the accuracy of Prudentius with refer- 
ence to the Novatianisin of Hippolytus, but the question j^s 
now settled by the publication of the ^iXoao^ovfxtva, 

Without, therefore, in any way deprecating tlie other 
merits of the work in question, I simply tleny its value as 
an authentic exposition of the orthodox Christirnity of the 
Srd century. For such a purpose it can be used ^ only indi- 
rectly, like Fatian's Apology, Novatian’s w'ork on the 
Trinity, or the Montanist writings of Tertullian. All these 
works, and several more that I could mention, are consider- 
ed as of great value on account of the information which can 
be derived from them — but it is not precisely that kind of 
value which some zealous journals have already assigned to 
the newly discovered work of St. Hippolytus. Although I 
have not yet any where met with the view which I have 
talken on the subject, 1 should not be at all surprised if 1 
should have been anticipated in England- or elsewhere, for 
I cannot conceive the possibility of its not striking any one 
who has the necessary information. But this necessary in- 
formation is from the nature of the case confined to a narrow 
circle of persons, — and I confess that I have been unable 
to discover it in any of the notices of M. Bunsen's work 
which have come in my way. J 

1 am, &c., 

P. Le page renouf. 


£The following account of the Eminent Oriental scholar Lee selected from 
the Church Mu^onary Intelligencer lor March will, we think, be perused with 
interest. — Ed. L. M, , * 

THEREV.‘^AMUEL LEE, D.D., 

REGIUS PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AT CAMBRIDGE, CANON OF 
* BRISTOL, &C. &C. 

Many notices have appeared, in periodical publications, 
of this eminent and accomplished scholar ; whdse hijfory 

* Prudent, Hymn XI. Peristeph, S. llippolyte, 29 Seqq. 

Huvatus is here put for NovatVm, as in other writings of the period. 

Jhe two names represent the same idea, Novstus, who left Carthage f||th verp 
different views joined the party of Novation at Rome. 
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presents one of the most astonishing instances upon record, 
of great powers of mind surmounting diffiulties, and raising 
the possessor from an apparently hopeless obscurity to the 
first rank in tlie literary world. But no mention has hither- 
to been made of Professor Lee’s Cgirly connexion with the 
Church Missionary Society. The fact has been wholly lost 
sight of, that he owed to that Society his academical educa- 
tion, and that he had at one time devoted himself to the 
promotion of iis objects, either at liome or abroad. His 
subsequent election to a professorship gave a different di- 
rection to h^i future course of life. 

Yet the Professor himself ever cherished for our Society 
a cordial and lively affection. A few months before his 
death, he viiiited the JSociety’s house while the Committee 
was sittipg ; and one of the Secretaries being called out to 
sec him, invited liim to enter tlie Committee-room. Dr. Lee 
replied to the invitation in terms which are now recollected 
with peculiar interest, as they mark the last interview in a 
friendship of nearly forty years' duration — ‘‘ My health is too 
w'eak to bear the emotions which wfiuld be excited in enter- 
ing that room. I look upon this Society as engaged in the 
greatest and most blessed work going on in the world. My 
prayers are constantly with you. May God give you grace 
to rise to the crisis !” 

It will prove interesting to all our readers to have some 
account of the early struggles of this extraordinary man, in 
his course of self education. To some, perhaps, who have 
entered upon a similar path, it may prove at the same time 
eminently instructive and encouraging. We therefore pre- 
sent a history which has been often printed in difterent forms, 
and which embodies the account which the Professor was 
himself accustomed to give of his own early career. 

“ Samiu‘1 Lee was born at the village of Longer, situ- 
ated on the Herefortbroad, about eight miles from Shrews- 
bury, on the 14th of May, 1783. ta <his village a chatity- 
• school had been founded and endowed by the family of 
Corbett, ancestors of Archdeacon Corbett, who afterwards 
became Mr. Lee’s earliest patron. Jn this school Ue re- 
ceived the first rudimenfti of his education, remaining in it 
until he w^s twelve years of age; but acquiring nothing 
nyi^than a general knowledge of reading, writing, and 
anthmetic, and without distinguishing himself in any respect 
by those developements of genius, iwhich occasionally give, 
in early life, such strong indications of future greatness. • 
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** Having attained the age of twelve^ Mr. Lee was put ap- 
prentice to a carpenter ; and, though little disposed to such 
an occupation, he yet pursued it ffor a time with diligence. 
Advancing, however, towards maturity, Mr. Lee felt an in- 
creasing attachment to reading, and perused with attention 
such books as happened to fall in his way in the house where 
he k>dged. In the pages of these he occasionally found 
quotations from Latin authors, and felt no small degree of 
mortification in n.;t being able to understand them. This 
circumstance suggested to him the first idea of making an 
attempt to learn the Latin language. Another Incident, oc- 
curring nearly about this time, tended in no small degree to 
confirm the resolution which he had thus formed. Being 
employed in business by Sir Edward Smith, of Acton-Bur- 
nel, he had an opportunity of seeing many Latin books, and, 
not unfrequently, of hearing them read, accompanied with 
the painful reflectioii that their treasures w'cre concealed 
from him. 

** Having fixed his resolution to attempt the Latin lan- 
guage, ^hen he had reached the age of seventeen Mr. Lee 
obtained Budciiinarfs Latin Grammar, and some other ele- 
mentary books, of which he made hin\self master. But, 
notwithstanding the' information which they afforded him, 
the difficulties with which he was compelled to struggle still 
appeared formidable. To obviate some of these, he one day 
ventured to solicit information from a Catholic priest, who 
frequently visited the scene of* his labours. But unhappily, 
instead of finding tliat assistance with w)iich he had flat- 
tered himself, he w'us dismissed with an unexpected repulse. 

Mr. Lee, however, was not to be intimidated by the cold 
refusal. He was mortified at the unkindness he had receiv- 
ed, but this indignity only furnished*a new stimulus to exer- 
tion ; and he determined, if possible, to excel, in his know- 
ledge of the language, the man who had dismissed him with 
such frigid indi&rencib His circumstances, moreover, at this 
time underwent a slight improvement, and he was 'thus fur- ' 
ntshed with the means of reading the Latin* Bible, Florus, 
Bomi of Cicero's Orations, Caesar's Commentaries, Justin, 
Sallust, Virgil, the Odes of Horace, and the Epistles of 
Ovid. 

On being liberated from his indenture, he formed 
termination to make himself acquainted with the Greek. He 
accordingly purchased a^Westminster Greek Grammar, and 
net long amrwards a Greek Testament ; which, with the 
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assistance of Schrevelius* Lexicon, he was soon able to read. 
Having made this proficiency, he next procured Hunting- 
ford*s Greek Exercises, Hfhich he wrote throughout ; and 
then, agreeable to the plan recommended in these Exercises, 
read Xenophon's C^rropa^dia, ai^jd, shortly afterwards, 
FIDO’s Dialogues, some parts of the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, the Golden Verses’ of Pythagoras, with the G^- 
irfentary of Hierocles, Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, 
some of the Poetaj Minores, and the Antigone of So- 
phocles. 

“ Having ^surmounted these difficulties, Mr. Lee next 
resolved to attempt Hebrew ; and, with this design, he 
procured By timer’s Grammar, with his Lyra Prophetica, by 
the help of which he was enabled in a short time to read the 
Hebrew Psalter, a copy of which he procured. Advancing 
in the study of this language, he next purchased Buxtorfs 
Grammar and Lexicon, together with a Hebrew Bible, with 
which he soon made himself acquainted. 

** Here it may be useful to observe, should this account 
meet the eye of some solitary, uftbefriended student, that 
the system pursued by Mr. Lee in the study of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, if not the best, is well adapted to the 
end for which it was intended. For if the authors here 
specified be read with patient industry, and accuracy of 
elementary research — namely, the constant exercise of an- 
alysis or parsing, declining the nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns, conjugating the verbs, examining the rules for the 
genders of the nouns and tenses of the verbs, and investig- 
ating the syntax — the student — 

Nabit sine cortlee— ' 

will be able to pursue his studies to any extent. During his 
progress, he would derive great assistance from Sir William 
Jones’s method of double translation— that is, translating a 
passage of Latin, Greek, or whatever language he is study- 
ing, into English, and, after layiDgA)j^the translation for a 
• short time, re-translating it back into the original language : 
this method will give him a facility of expression, and, by 
comparing his re-translation with the original, he will, ‘as it 
were, become his own iifaster. 

Jt was,about this time that a kind of accident threw in 
hi^ay the Targum of Onkelos, which, with the assistance 
ofa Chaldee Grammar he already possessed in Bythner’s 
Lyra, and Schindler’s Lexicon, lie was soon able to read. 
His next step was to undertake the Syriac, in which, also. 
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liis efforts were crowned with success. By the assistance which 
he derived from Otho*s Synopsis and Schindler's Lexicon, 
he was soon enabled to read some of Gattir’s Testament. 
He next turned his attention to the Samaritan, in which htf 
found less didjculty thauiin several of his former atttcin[)ts ; 
for as the Samaritan Pentateuch differs but little from* *the 
IMRirew, except in the variation of character, he found few 
obstacles to his reading it. In tliis, however, he was com- 
pelled to coniine himself to such quotations as books sup- 
plied, as works in that language did not lie within his 
reach. , 

“ During the whole of this astonishing career^ Mr. Lee 
was unaided by any instructor, iinchcered by any literary 
companion, and uninfluenced by the hope either of profit or 
of praise. The difficulties which he had to surmount, 
arising from his situation in life, were more than sufficient 
to depress any spirit less active and energetic than his own. 
But, in addition to these, his incessant application to study 
brought on an inflammation in his eyes, with which, at 
times, he was severely ItfKictcd ; and this induced those by 
whom he was surrounded to use every effort to dissuade 
him from his pursuits, and to oppose his progress with 
every discouragement in their power. These circumstances 
united, presented to his view^an accumulation of opposition, 
the aspect of which w^as truly formidable. But habit, and 
a fixed deterniinatiun to jirocced, bad now made study hrs 
principal solace ; so that, when the business of the day W'as 
finished, he renewed his application, and? found it rather a 
source of rest from manual labour, than a mental exertion 
w*hich augmented his bodily toils. And although, in hia 
prosecution of these arduous studies, he suffered many 
privations ; yet the solitary satisfaction which he derived 
from his successful efforts imparted a recompense, which a 
mind actuated by similar principles afene can feel. 

But while Mr. ^Cle made these rapid advances in the 
acquirement of languages, he was not inattentive to the 
business upon which his livelihood depended. Considering 
his Vrade as his only support, and receiving some intimations 
and promises of a favourable ndlure in the line of his 
occupation, his prospects in life now fully engrossed lib 
attention ; and under these views he married in 181 
changes which had thus taken place soon induced him to 
think, that, how plcacing soever his acquisitions might 
appear, they were entirely useless in the situatiSn that 
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deemed to be^llotted to him ; and, under tiiese impressions, 
lie thought it prudent to relinquish the study of languages 
altogether. His books were accordingly sold, and new 
resolutions ^were formed, that were suited to his station, if 
th|jr were not conformiihle to his iivciination. 

Tint the issues of human life frequently depend upon 
incidents, which we cun neither anticipate nor command. 
Just at this time, Mr. Lee lost almost every thing that he 
possessed by a destructive fire ; and being thus almost incapa- 
citated, for the time, from pursuing his previous avocations, 
lie began sc^-iously to think of adpoting some new course, 
in wliich he might derive advantages from his former studies. 
At tiiis time, nothing «appL'ai*ed so eligible to him as that of 
becoming a country schoolmaster ; and, to qualify himself 
more fuljy for this office, he applied himself to tlie study of 
Murray’s English Exercises, and improved himself in 
arithmetic. 


“ Providentially, while he was in this state of depression, 
solicitude, and embarrassment, the Ven. Archdeacon Cor- 
bett, having heard of his singular ^attachment to study, and 
<j 4’ his being at that time in Longnor, requested ah inter- 
view ; that he inigltt learn from his own statement the gen- 
uine particulars of a rumour, in which, from its singularity, 
lie hesitated to place implicit confidence. A little conver- 
sation soon convinced him that report had by no means ex- 
aggerated Mr. Lee’s acquisitions ; and an inquiry into his 
mode of life soon led to a developenient of Ids present cala- 
mities. • 

** Pleased with having such an opportunity of fostering 
genius, of relieving distress, and of rewarding application, 
this worthy gentleman soon adopted measures, through which 
Mr. Lee was appointed to the superintendence of the Blue- 
school in Shrewsbury, and, at the same time, introduced^ to 
the notice of Dr. JiAiathan Scott, who had been Persian 
Secretary to Mr. Hastingsin India, aflil^ho Avas well known 
* 4 ind highly respected as an oriental scholar. It was with 
this gentlemarf that Mr. Lee had, for the first time in his life 
either an opportunity or the pleasure of conversing hpon 
those arduous studies InVhich he had been so long engaged 
but which, •under all the disadvantages arising from solitude 
aai^overty, he had prosecuted with so much success. 

Astonished at Mr. Lee’s acquisitions, and finding him 
possessed of* almost unexampled facilities for the acquire- 
ment 8f languages, Dr. Scott put into his hand some books. 
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through the assistance of which he made himself acquainted 
with Hie Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani languages. The 
loan of these books, and some itfttruction in pronunciation, 
included all that Mr. Lee received of foreign aid ; his own 
mind furnished every other resource. And such Vas hU 
gress in these hitherto-untrodden paths, that, in tndh c ^urse 
of % few months, he was not only able to read^^ae trar.&lete 
from any Arabic or Persian manuscript, but compsoc in these 
languages. To his friend and patron, Dr. Scott, Mr. Lee 
sent Arabic and Persian translations of several Oriental 
apologues, taken from Dr. Johnson's llainblrr, and also 
Addison's Vision of Mirza, in the Spectator ; w)iich trans- 
lations, in the opinion of Dr. Scott, were * wonderfully well 
done.’ 

“ From the knowledge which Mr. Lee had obtained *of 
the oriental languages tnrough his acquaintance with Dr. 
Scott, he was introduced into a few private houses, as 
instructor in Persic and Hindustani to tlic sons of gentle- 
men who were expecting appointments either in the civil or 
military department of the Honourable £ast-India Com- 
pany's service. This engagement, the superintendence t>f 
nis own school, and his occasional attendance on two other 
seminaries as teacher of arithmetic, constituted his employ- 
ment during his residence at Shrewsbury ; and, from the 
proficiency made by his pupils, it may be fairly inferred 
that his talent of conveying knowledge to others correspond- 
ed with the facility with which he made his personal ac- 
quisitions. ^ 

But the period was at hand, in whicli, through the 
order of an over-ruling Providence, Mr. Lee was to be 
transplanted to a region more congenial to his natural 
feelings and the bent of his genius. His acquaintance with 
Dr. Scott, which knew no interruption, was soon matured 
into a cordial friendship ; and this, iit conjunction with his 
constantly -accumulAifili attainments, led to the splendid 
advancement by whicn his subsequent career has been* 
distinguished.” * 

Dr. Scott introduced Mr. Lee to the notice of Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan, who had latbly returned from India, 
ai^ was deeply-interested in all the operations of this 
Society, especially in the oriental department Dr.«Siic- 
Idman at once conceived the idea that Mr. Lee’s great 
taients might become uaeful to our cause, >if the Committee 
should be satisfied with hit religious character. A pAraonal 
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interview s^sfied Josiah Pratt that Mr. Lee, amidst his 
astonishing literary acquisitions, had received the gift of 
true faith and deep humility ; and that his views of Divine 
truth were, in all respects, consistent with those of the 
5^iety. The Committee immediately undertook to support 
hTnTand his family while he passed through the University, 
with the prospect of eventually sending him as a Missionary 
to India or the Mediterranean, where his oriental learning 
might be consecrated to the work of translating the Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Buchanan was at that time residing at Cambridge, 
and he wa^requested to select the college at which Mr. Lee 
should be entered. A letter in the published life of Dr. 
Buchanan thus notices the fact — “ Queen's College^ Jan, 13, 
181 1 — I consulted the college to-day concerning the pro- 
posed admission of Mr. Lee, the Shrewsbury linguist. It 
was agreed to admit liim at Queen s.** He commenced re- 
sidence soon after this date. His contemporaries well re- 
member the striking simplicity and unassuming manners of 
their new associate. He diligently pursued the classical 
and mathematical studies which \i^re prescribed in the col- 
lege course, and regularly attended the lectures. But his 
chief attention wa^^ still devoted to oriental languages ; and in 
classics and mathematics he did not obtain the iirst place, 
even in the limited competition of the college examinations. 
The Fifteenth Report of the Society records, that, during 
the first year of his residence at College, Mr. Lee translated 
into Arabic and Persian a small tract, entitled ** Tbe way 
of trutli and lifo^** of which the Persian edition was, three 
years afterwards, stereotyped, and copies were furnished to 
the Missionaries of the Edinburgh Missionary Society at 
Astrachan, who found it serviceable in their labours. In 
February 1815 Dr. Claudius Buchanan died, and a difficul- 
ty arose re jpccting the completion of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment, which he was engaged in carrying through the press. 
The Committee gladly assented t^lr. Lee’s undertaking 
the work on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. • 

It became necessary that Mr. Lee should begin tho work 
de novo ; ami, having eollated several Syriac manuscripts 
for the pt^rpose, it appeared in 1816. The following men- 
tion is made of Mr. Lee’s literary labours in the Seventeenth « 
Report of this Society — ** The completion of the edition of 
the Syriac New Testament has bqpn executed in a manner 
so honourable to lumaelf as a • scholar, that the Court; of 
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Directors of the East-fndia Company was pissed to pre- 
sent him with one hundred guineas in testimony of its ap- 
probation. Mr. Lee has proposed to enhance to the Syriac 
churches the value of this gift of the New Testament, by 
furnishing them with an edition of the Old Testanlent, chiefly 
by the aid of tlie celebrated Travancore manuscript of-'l^r. 
Buchanan ; and your Committee will rejoice in being instru- 
mental in thus reviving and eontirmiiig those ancient church- 
es in the primitive faith.*' ** As the real history of those 

churches is imperfectly known, the Committee have request- 
ed Mr. Lee to compile a brief tiarrative of ti^e principal 
events which have occurred in that history. The\^ommittee 
were desirous of thus making known the sutlerings and ex- 
igencies of that persecuted people." 

" This task Mr. Lee has very ably executed. He will be 
found, in his narnttivc, to have arranged in lucid order the 
chief facts which are supplied by Geddes, La Croze, and 
Assemcan ; and to have accompanied tbcni by remarks well 
suited to interest tlie members strongly in behalf of these 
oppressed Christians."...*- 

** Beside these works, Mr. Lee is editing the Old and 
New Testament in the Malay* language,^rinted in Roman 
characters ; of which tongue he made himself master for the 
purpose of rendering this service : and he is also carrying 
through the press an edition of Martyn's liindustani New 
Testament, and the Rook of Genesis in the same tongue, 
translated by Mirza Fitrut, and revised from the Hebrew 
by the lamented Martyn, the matiuscripU' copy of which 
book was kindly presented to the Society by one of its 
friends from India." 

The publication of the Syriac New Testament raised the 
reputation of Mr. Lee abroad, as well as at home. The 
University of Halle, in Saxony, accordingly presented him 
with the degree of d. d., through the hands of Dr. Gesenius, 
the Hebrew Professjir a|f that University. The Syriac Old 
Tesfament was not completed till the year when 44)00 

comes in quarto were issued. 

The compiler of these notices well recollects the fact 
alluded to iii the foregoing extracts-^ \fr. Lee's acquisition 
of the Malay language, it was accomplished in tjie college 
Christmas vacation of about two months ; and upon ex|ju;es- 
aing to him hi.s astonishment at the facility with which he 
acquired new languages, «and the fidelity of his memory in 
reWiining a perfect and distinct knowledge of each, Mw Lee 
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hiade tl^e r^ark, that the acquisition of languages was to 
liiin as easy and certain a process, as the study of Newton’s . 

** Principia” a])peared to be to his fellow student ; that in all 
languages there were certain links and dejiendencies, which, 
when onee* understood, fixed the l|inguage in the mind ; and 
{hMwafterwards the “ copia verboruin” might be acquired at 
your leisure. 

In the October Term of 1817 Mr. Lee took the degree 
of B.A., and soon afterwards was admitted to Holy Orders 
as curate of Clicstcrton, near Cambridge. Several of his 
college friends went over to hear his first sermon ; and one, 
at least, refains a li\ely recollection of the fervour and sim- 
plicity wirii which he discoursed upon the text — But now 
they d? sire a better country, that is, heavenly : wherefore 
God is not ashtiined to be called their God : for Hp hath 
prepared for them a city” (Hebrews xi. 16.) This sermon 
afforded a lively proof, if one had been needed, that Mr. 
Lee’s great advancement and rising reputation liad not kind- 
led the flame of ambition in his mind, nor corrupted it 
** from the simplicity that is in Clft’ist.” 

^ Tlie annual record of his literary labours, presented in 
the Kighteeiilh lU*port of the Society, introduces a new 
language to our notice. ** The attention of the Committee 
has been>callcd ... to the Etliiopic Scriptures. A manu- 
script cop^^iyijp^j preservation, of the first eight books of 
the Old Testament, in Ethiopic, having come, by purchase at 
a moderate price, into the hands of the Committee, the hope 
was again aw^al^*ned, w'hich had before been entertained, 
but often disappointed, of communicating to Abyssinia the 
girt of the Scriptures,” “ ]Mr. Lee at once prepared him- 
self to edit the manuscript, while the British and Foreign 
Bible Society took measures^ to print it.” “ Of how great 
importance to Abyssinia tlie gift of the Scriptures would be 
likely, with the blessing of God, to become, a judgment 
may be forineii from a ‘ Brief HisfDi^ of the Church of 
Abyssina,’ which the Uev. Samuel Lee has compiled, from 
the* best autlyrities, at tlie request of your Committee. Mr. 
Lee lias executed this task with the ability with whith he 
compiled tlie ' Brief* History of the Syrian Churches in 
the South of India.” 

He was* also at this time employed, with the aid of a learn- ' 
dU rersian, in preiiaring for the press an edition of the Old 
Testament in Persian, to accompiy:iy Marty n's New Testa- 
ment^ and he was associated with Professor . Macbridet of 
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Oxford, in preparing a correct and acceptably vei^sion of 
the Bible in Arabic. The two latter undertakings were to 
be at the expense of the British aud Foreign Bible Society. 
Within the same year he also carried through the press a 
compendium of the Liturgy in Hindustani, prepared by Mr. 
afterwards Bishop, Corrie,and printed at the expense oH4fe 
Prayer-BooTc and llomily Society. “It will a])pear from this 
statement,** the Uenort of the Church Missionary Society 
observes, “ how entirely Mr. Lee's time had been occupied. 
That his peculiar qualifications %vould enable l)im to render 
important services to the Society, either at Calcutta or in 
the Mediterranean, the Committee are well aware; but, 
while such employment as that in which he has* been en- 
gaged crowds upon him at home, it would perhaps be im- 
possible to place him anywhere abroad to soTeffective a pur- 
pose.” 

The Syriac and Arabic Bibles, together with his min- 
isterial duties, occupied the attention of Mr. Lee during the 
year 1818. 

The commencement of vhe next year introduces a new era 
of his life. The Arabic Professorship at Cambridge became 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Palmer. ^ His friends pro- 
posed that he should become a candidate ; but as it was 
necessary that he should have an M.a. degree, thoiirst step 
was to procure a royal mandate for conferring upon him that 
degree before the statutable time had been completed* For 
this purpose the consent of a majority of heads of houses, 
and a vote of the senate, were required. Mr. Lee's modes- 
ty and retired habits had made him little known in the 
University. 'He was opposed, also, by a gentleman already 
of the degree of m.a., who had been many years in India, 
and was an accomplished oriental scholar. Under these 
circumstances, a paper was printed, and circulated among 
the members of the senate, simply givgig a list of the various 
oriental works whick hrg had edited, and a few testimonials 
from well-known oriental scholars. Amongst them was the 
testimony of four native Persian gentlemen, at that time 
re8i(Kn|( in London, who testified to his thorough acquaint- 
ance twuh the idiom and pronuuciatbn, as well as with the 
grammar of that language, in the following emphatic terms 
Upon the whole, this being the entire persuasigp of 
servant, and in like manner the belief or all Ms com-* 
^^panions who have spokqp with the above-mentioned Mr, 
hmh bo& in Persic and Arabic, that, whether as rf|gard* 
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pronuncbtio)^ or reading, 
feet." 


or writing, he is learned and per- 


The dlaiins of Mr. Lee* upon flic vacant cliair, and his 
pre>eminent learning, were recognised by all parties. I’he 
p^f^on to the Crown for a royal illandate was triumphantly 
carried through the senate. Tlie Go\erninoiit used every 
effort to expedite the business, so that Mr. Lee obtained 
his degree just in time for the election. The election is 
vested in the heads of houses, and Mr. Lee announced his 
success to the Secretary of tlie Church ^lissionary Society 
in the fono\fing letter — 

To TJiE JIrv. Josiah Pratt — 

• “ Qi/eens Collcgr, March II, 1819. 

“ My dear S*!**, — 1 liave now the Iiappiness of announc- 
ing to y»u my complete success in being elected to the 
Arabic Professorsliij). The Candidates had all withdrawn, 
except Mr. Keene, of H.ulcyburv, and myself. • 

The numbei>, I understand, were nine to four, so that my 
majority was great. But had it l^en necessary, I should 
have had a few more votes. Now let me pay the tribute due 
t4 Him M'ho governs * all tilings after the counsel of His own 
will/ My prayer afld hope is, that this and every other dis- 
penaation providence may at length promote His glory, 
and the good of His church. 1 hope in this to be joined by 
many a warm and devoted heart ; and also that some pious 
breathings may be put up for me, that I may not be led into 
tempation, but delivered from evil. 

** My kindest regards to all friends — Mrs. Pratt and fami- 
ly, &c. J hope soon to see you in town, when I will tell you 
particulars. Please to excuse haste. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, 

** Your’s very affectionately, 

(Signed) “Samuel Lee." 

The elevation of M?. Lee to an Umvgrsity professorsliip 
^naturally closed his olheial connexion with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, as he no longer needed the pecuniary assist- 
ance hitherto tendered to him. • 

And here it is impossif^le, for one who has had both the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with Professor Lee, 
^and a large experience in Missionary subjects, to suppress 
the Ufbught of what might have been the services rendered 
to the cause of Christ, if the original destination of Profes- 
sor IjtB had been adhered to, and hf had proceeded to 
dia asm translator. His early habits of life rendered Turn 
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more independent than many others of the comforts and 
conveniences of home society. His extraordinary powers 
and diligence in the study o^ languages, and even his 
mechanical turn, would'* enablecl him, like Carey, at 
the head of a Missionary translational and printing establj^* 
ment, to have spread over liidiu a Hood of religious litera- 
ture. So great has been the acuinn in this respect, tha,t, 
at the present day, the Church Missionary Society is com- 
mencing a series of elementary books of i istruction for the 
use or«)0,000 native Christians in South India. A remark 
once made by Professor Lee himself is recalled to mind by 
this review. It was to this eHect — “ 1 regret that I have no 
important work to leave behind me, us a testimony of my 
desire to consecrate my learning to the ^pinoting of the 
knowledge of God among mankiiul. 1 have commence in 
this view a revised version of the Arabic Bible, arid 1 ^ 

that 1 shall be spared to iioisli it, and to leave it as a legacy 
to the oriental world.*' Tiris wish was not fulfilled. It is 
important to dwell upon^diis topic, because it is feared that 
the conversion of the w orld has been much impeded by the 
mistaken and iniserabh: notion, that taleii.s of a high ord'*r 
should not be dedicated to Missionary work, ^^t what 
achievements in literature at home can be r^ri'^rucd by the 
Christian as comparable with the presentation of JHe iruth of 
the gospel to the nations which are perishing * *tor lack of 
knowledge I'he name of Samuel Lee, atf Madras, might 
have been enrolled with that of VVilliaui Carey, at Calcutta, 
as tlie greatest benefactors of a hundred million * 

At the time of which we are speaking, it was thought by 
the Committee of the Society, and by Professor Lee's best 
friends, that he was providentially fixed inti home sphere. 
His labours were ne\er intermitted ; but they gradda«’i> be- 
came of a more general character, such as scarcely ^all with- 
in Uie scope of this record, and a larg^shai^ of them was en- 
grossed by academical duties. He delighted whenever he 
had the opportunity of giving instniction to any students 
Missionaries of the Society in the oriental languages. Tj&is • 
he continued to do, even to the last year of his life. One of 
the alamni c»f Cambridge would scarcely reach his Missiont ; 
in West Africa, before he would hear of the death of the^« 
venerable friend who encouraged and helped him bi the 
study of Arabic. Such pupils will bear witness that the 
lemoned Professor omitted no opportunity of inculcating 
f'^rftitual truth, or ever failed to respond to the ftntisgp 
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which carry k Missionary into a far country. One of his 
earliest letters lies before us, in which he thus speaks of the 
advice which he had just^iven to a student of the Society 
under his instruction — ** Private p’-iycris the marrow of re- 
'<d|non. It IS tliat v^hich makes thcs.oul delight itself in &it- 
iiesi^ but for literary men it appears to me to be almost the 
*.one tiling needful.* ” 

The literary works which be undertook in furtherance of 
the Society's objects after Lis election to his professorship 
were, the compilation of a New Zealand Grammar and Vo- 
cabulary, ii^which he fixed the orthography upon a system 
which has proved eminently successful. This work was ac- 
complislied mainly by availing himself of the assistance of 
twci^New Zealsyjd chiefs, Hongi and Waikato, who resided 
hiyi at Cambridge for several months in the year 1820. 
In he also edited the controversial tracts on Christi- 
anity and Mahommedanism, by Henry Martyr, being the 
substance of his public disputations at Shiraz with learned 
Mahommedans. 

Among works of a general kiniFinay be noticed, a Hebrew 
^^Irammar, fir^t published in 1882, and a Hebrew and Ehi- 

f liwh ^)ictionary«in 1840 ; also an edition of Sir William 
erne. *.» Grammar in 1828, which nearly deserves 

the ti leW" a'liew work; the travels of Ibn-Batuta, trans- 
lated from the Arabic, (1833); and the Syriac version of 
Eusebius oil the Theophania, from a recently-discovered 
*518. (18 K)), together with a translation of the same in 1848. 
He puiJi*«hed, idso, a volume of Sermons and Dissertations, 
as wel;. as several controversial Tracts and single Dis- 
courses. 

In the year 18JI Professor Lee was removed from the 
A.aLlc profosorship to the Regius professorship of He- 
brew. Ai. diis Professor enjoys certain privileges at Trin- 
ity College, he niigrnted from Queens to that Society. In 
the same year he was presented by«lh^ Crown to a stall in 
' Bristol Catludral, through wluch he obtained the vicarage 
of B.inwell, Somersetshire, which he afterwards exchange 
for the rectory of Barley, in Hertfordshire, on tlie bMers 
of Cambridgeshire. lib resigned the Hebrew profeseorsfasp 
in 18^18, apd died on the 15th of December 18^. 

These brief notices may be well closed by extracts from 
|;wo private letters which have been received from widV 
known friends of the Missionai^ scause* The ftrat as frgas 
Jkev. Theodore Preston, relkiw of Trinity 
Cambridgei himself already distinguished in orientad laaM^ 
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ing; and the second is from the Rev. T. Vote's, ^>r Hast* 
ings, a late Secretary of the Church Mi'ssionary Society. 
3Vlr. Preston writes — * 

“ You have probably seen mention in the papers of the 
death of Hr. Lee. He lilid l)een sinking for nearly a \cjyt\ 
though, from the nature ot his complaint, \er\ sanguine, 
almost to the last, about his roco\er\. Long before tha^ 
he had an asthin.i, >>111011 ‘'Ceiiu d to me to he much increased 
by mental t-xerlion, of which he was \er\ nu'^paiing, as well 
as by the keen air of Iiarle\. 1 should think hi'* ie\iew' of 
my Makamat was about the la<^t thing he sent v>p'.*es>. It 
is full a year that he lias cea*Nt d to K>ok oxt tin; proofs of 
the Arabic Rihle. I remember his sawiig that it did not 
seem likelv it siiould be iinished (/. e. thi^^exiNion of it) in 
his life-time. 7 'he wV/o/e of the translation has been made 
under Id’s sii])erinteiulence, to winch it owe s >er\ much in- 
deed. His Hihheal labours were assiduous in the highest 
degree, and aided by an amount ot erudition iinecpial- 
ledin this country. His learning and peisoerance ha\e 
been tlie model of main” others, to whean he kind IV gave 
cave his aid and encouragement, mj self among tlie rest, an'"* 
by whom his loss is dee])l\ felt. Along v ith cnlaiged and 
fervent charit}, he was ren aikable lor his sti#;', »’(*us disap- 
proval of the presumptuous speeiilatKiiis of modern* (leiman 
Neologians, to wdiom he would hardl\ grant a honing, so 
strongly W'as ho set against them. He laboured conscienti- 
ously through life to promote the <le\out study of the Scrip- 
tures, and it is impossible not to dcph)re the departure of 
the possessor of such rare endowments, with whom so much 
that is valuable is lost."* 

Mr. Vores w’rites — 

“ I fear that there are not any materials to assist you. I 
called on Dr. Lce*s daughter yesterday, but she told me 
she fears her father has not left any memoranda of his life. 

1 would that it were wise, and I much wish that some 


one competent to the tusk would draw up a memoir of mode- 
rate length. Dr. Lee's distinguishing characteristic as a 
Christian was, his cheerful, rejoicing, thankful s[>irit. But 
when the period of sudcriiig came, Ife was able to kiss the 
rod. He spoke of the abounding mercies which had attend- 
ed him through life ; he acknowledged the hnal tnerc^ of 
his Father’s fastening hand ; and his spirit was like Job’s, 


when he said, * Shall we %'eceive 
md^hall we not receive evil ?’ 


1 ^ 


rood at the hand of God 
need not tell you,* who 


him to well, that the Lord Jesus was to him the 

I end Omega;* 








